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PREFACE. 

IN  preparing  the  Triumphs  of  the  Cross  it  was  the  aim  at  the  out- 
set to  make  A  Practical  Book,  one  dealing  with  conditions,  not 
theories,  facts  rather  than  fancies;  not  a  philosophical  book  or  a  book 
of  theology,  but  a  book  of  achievements :  —  to  tell  what  Christianity 
has  done  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier;  to  show  how  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus,  alone  among  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  has  cherished 
childhood,  honored  womanhood,  and  dignified  the  condition  of  all 
handicraft  workers;  how  it  has  quickened  the  human  intellect  and  fos- 
tered the  cause  of  education;  how  it  has  purified  literature  and  cleansed 
art ;  how  it  has  alleviated  social  sorrow  and  wretchedness,  notably  in 
its  myriad  modern  philanthropic  movements  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of 
])ovcrty  and  vice  and  crime,  and  in  the  equally  numerous  and  remark- 
able evangelistic  movements  in  our  great  cities,  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization,  and  in  non-Christian  lands. 

Constant  attention  has  been  paid  to  this:  to  make  such  a  book  as 
every  earnest  Christian  worker  would  like  to  own  and  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  to  stimulate  Christian  activity,  bringing  them  into 
hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  great  philanthropic  and 
evanjrelistic  movements  that  characterize  the  age. 

It  was  also  the  aim  from  the  beginning  to  make  A  Timk-Savino  Book. 
The  average  reader,  even  among  clergymen,  cannot  undertake  such 
work.  It  has  been  attempted,  therefore,  to  prepare  what  will  prove  a 
quick  help  to  an  easy  and  reliable  acquaintance  with  a  most  important 
topic,  by  a  labor-saving  system  of  giving  the  results  without  the  proc- 
e*;ses;  to  make  a  highly  concentrated  book,  condensed,  packed,  without 
waste  of  words. 

The  OiTi.iNE  OF  CoNTKNis  is  an  apt  illustration  of  this  condensa- 
tion; the  four  pages  would  be  seven  if  the  subordinate  headings  under 
the  main  topics  were  displayed  —  there  being  nearly  twice  as  much  to 
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the  book  as  there  appears  to  be.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat 
these  topics  thoroughly,  even  if  briefly;  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  the 
text  being  sharply  drawn  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  low-priced  book, 
—  a  book  in  the  interest  of  the  many,  not  of  the  few. 

To  this  end  Everything  Has  Been  Left  Out  which  a  busy  man  has 
no  time  for;  everything  that  is  put  in,  a  busy  man  must  know,  if  he  is 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  age  as  a  wide-awake  Christian,  with  an  all-round 
apprehension  of  the  movement  of  events  in  developing  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

How  This  Book  Came  to  be  Written. 

It  has  been  a  part  of  the  author's  plan  in  his  life  work,  to  live, 
during  some  years,  not  far  away  from  large  libraries,  and  to  perform 
his  parochial  service  face  to  face  with  the  grand  movements  of  historic 
Christianity  and  an  aggressive  religious  activity  that  sweeps  the  world. 
No  parish  is  insignificant  that  is  in  touch  with  the  mighty  ongoing  of 
the  hosts  of  God  throughout  the  globe;  nor  can  any  local  body  of  be- 
lievers be  profoundly  moved  to  become  laborers  together  with  God, 
except  by  some  notion  of  the  trend  of  providential  events  upon  this 
globe. 

When  far  from  libraries,  books  were  bought  in  quantity  and  then 
sold,  and  others  purchased.  So,  at  least  four  days  in  a  week,  during 
eight  years,  was  given  to  the  wide  range  of  special  studies  essential 
to  the  preparation  of  this  book.  These  studies  comprised  an  elaborate 
system  of  note  taking,  in  reading  a  third  of  a  million  pages. 

The  more  immediate  desk  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  has 
involved  eight  hours  a  day  six  days  in  a  week  for  two  years*  time,  with 
brief  vacation ;  so  that  this  book,  as  it  stands,  is  the  outcome  of  ten 
years*  work. 

Another  part  of  the  author's  life  plan,  to  devote  himself  to  Home 
missionary  service,  — his  experience  of  ten  years  upon  the  border,  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  parochial  ser\'ice  in  rural 
fields  remote  from  books, — determined  him  to  attempt  to  make  a  book 
helpful  to  the  active  pastor  who  is  overwhelmed  with  constant  parish 
duties  and  preparation  for  next  Sunday,  who  has  no  time  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  voluminous  details  of  philanthropic  service,  and  the 
literature  of  Asiatic  religions,  and  the  bulky  records  of  travel,  that 
accumulate  in  libraries;  a  book,  too,  that  the  most  bright- minded  of 
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his  people  will  not  find  too  dry,  but  filled  with  the  kind  of  information 
needful  to  make  them  intelligent  helpers  in  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
of  the  Church. 

In  undertaking  to  make  this  book  rather  than  some  other,  it  was 
found  that  book-shelves  of  the  current  market  and  of  the  great  libraries 
are  bare  of  books  upon  the  topic  here  presented.  Indeed,  the  elo- 
quent and  erudite  Lowell  lectures  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  and  the  learned 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  are  not  only  the  most  valu- 
able treatises  that  have  so  far  appeared,  but  they  are  almost  the  only 
ones  that  take  up  the  topic  by  system. 

The  Miracle  Wrought  by  Christianiit  in  changing  the  face  of 
society  is,  however,  illustrated  so  profusely  by  the  historians  of  all  ages; 
and  the  range  of  non-Christian  sacred  literature  is  so  vast;  and  the 
records  of  travel  in  non-Christian  lands  are  so  abundant;  and  there 
are  so  many  intelligent  Christian  observers  at  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  who  know  how  to  tell  a  story  well;  and  there  are  so  many 
photographers  abroad ;  and  Christian  themes  have  so  long  engaged  the 
world's  most  famous  painters, — that  it  is  not  difficult  to  present  a 
book  thoroughly  Unique;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  "Tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross  "  stands  alone  in  its  method,  and  almost  alone  in 
its  to{)ic.  This  grand  theme  has  indeed  been  touched  upon,  or  even 
elaborately  treated  in  some  one  or  another  of  its  features,  but  none 
have  sought  to  cover  the  whole  ground  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
it.  That  the  present  writer  has  succeeded  in  covering  the  whole  of 
this  vast  field  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope,  but  he  has,  at  least,  made 
an  honest  effort  to  do  so.  The  date  of  the  publication  of  this  book  has 
been  six  times  deferred  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  more  complete  presen- 
tation; and  it  is  only  by  adopting  Carlyle's  maxim  that  the  book  is 
issued  at  all:  —  "No  one  can  make  a  square  that  is  mathematically 
true,  but  any  good  carpenter  can  make  it  square  enough."  The  book 
is  as  square  as  we  can  make  it. 

And  we  believe  that  any  one  who  examines  the  market  and  the  libra- 
ries, will  affirm  that  there  has  never  been  any  such  systematic  compari- 
son of  the  outcome  of  the  different  religious  systems  of  the  Wvorld;  a 
practical  comparison  dealing  with  results  rather  than  causes,  with 
actual  accomplishments  instead  of  theological  systems  and  philosophi- 
cal speculations;  a  comparison  loudly  called  for  at  the  present  time  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  interest  in  the  subject,  evidenced  by  the  popu- 
lar attention  given  to  the  recent  World's  Parliament  of  Religions. 
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As  to  the  Title  of  this  book,  Christianity  has  always  stood  in  con- 
trast to  the  religious  systems  around  it,  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  and  has  always  confronted  social  conditions  easily  compared 
with  contemporary  environments;  so  that  the  Triumphs  of  the  Cross 
are  best  set  forth  by  a  series  of  comparative  studies.  The  Cross  is  the 
symbol  of  Love,  —  God*s  love  to  man,  man's  answering  love  to  God, 
and  the  law  of  fraternal  love  between  man  and  his  fellows;  there  is  no 
Cross  outside  of  Christianity,  and  its  Triumphs  are  easily  discernible. 

Relating  to  Collaborators. 

In  preparing  this  work,  covering  a  world-wide  range  of  subordinate 
topics,  it  seemed  better  to  advise  with  a  large  number  by  corre- 
spondence, to  secure  brief  papers  or  specific  answers  to  definite  ques- 
tions, than  to  mutiply  articles  of  some  length  liable  to  disturb  the 
unity  of  the  book. 

Some  hundreds  of  missionaries  of  the  leading  denominations,  philan- 
thropic and  evangelistic  laborers,  special  students,  and  public  men 
with  a  large  knowledge  of  affairs,  were  written  to  for  specific  replies 
to  questions  concerning  religious  and  sociological  work,  or  for  illus- 
trative photographs.  The  number  of  descriptive  letters  replete  with 
particular  information,  the  amount  of  photographic  material  and  the 
number  of  illustrative  documents,  that  came  in  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  substantiate  or  picture  the  points  made  in  this  book,  was 
a  surprise  alike  to  the  author  and  the  publishers;  being  so  abundant 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  use  the  material  except  by  selec- 
tion. Indeed,  the  material  so  obtained  was  perhaps  alone  sufficient 
for  instituting  the  comparison  called  for.  The  names  of  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  who  have  assisted  the  author  in  this  way  are  given 
upon  another  page.  The  personal  letters  and  personal  interviews  in- 
volved have  literally  run  into  the  thousands.  Eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  forces  of  the  globe,  those  who  have  assisted 
the  author  by  furnishing  material  to  illustrate  the  principles  unfolded 
in  the  text,  who  have  supplied  local  photographs,  letters  of  pertinent 
information,  printed  documents  from  far-away  fields,  notes  of  intro- 
duction to  special  writers,  or  important  service  at  the  inception  of  this 
enterprise,  have  acquired  a  share  in  the  authorship  of  this  work:  their 
replies  and  particular  communications  being  directly  quoted,  or  serving 
as  a  basis  for  the  text  when  the  letters  have  been  confidential.     It  is 
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coofideEitly  believed  that  the  author's  plan  of  making  good  his  points 
by  citiog  living  witnesses,  makes  this  book  a  unique  literary  produc- 
tion. The  excerpts  from  correspondence  which  are  incorporated  in 
ihc  text  are  not  only  pertinent  but  of  great  weight,  since  the  writers  are 
experts  in  their  various  fields;  and  this  fresh  testimony  adds  greatly  to 
the  vivacity  of  the  book.  The  pleasant  months  in  which  the  author 
has  been  privileged  to  confer  with  a  great  multitude  of  workers  of  vari- 
ous religious  bodies  in  many  countries,  have  been  marked  by  surprises, 
in  a  constant  series.  The  theme,  the  Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  has 
been  found  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  of  response  not  looked  for;  yet, 
id  a  measure,  fitting  to  the  grandeur  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  ever}'  age  and  in  all  lands.  From  it  he  has 
learned  as  never  before  that  Christianity  is  one:  that  denominational 
lines  and  the  boundary  stones  of  the  nations  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  hearty  expression  of  enthusiastic  fellowship  in  advancing  the  glory 
oC  the  Cross  of  Christ,  or  readiness  to  work  upon  broad  unsectarian 
lines,  having  always  a  strong  grip  on  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith 
and  service.  These  persons  are  involved  in  making  this  book  — 
Christians  of  every  name  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  readiness 
and  painstaking  of  these  co-laborers  —  for  the  most  part  an  unpaid 
service — is  explicable  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  far-reaching  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity  and  devotion  to  the  Cross. 

Special  Contributors. 


Several  chapters  of  the  book,  dealing  with  critical  questions,  were 
written  by  the  eminent  men  whose  names  appear  upon  the  title  page, 
and  in  the  table  of  contents  in  connection  with  the  subjects  treated  by 
them.  These  chapters  consist  of  original  articles  prepared  for  this 
work,  and  issued  over  the  writers'  signatures. 

It  will  at  once  be  noted  that  these  special  articles  deal  with  those 
topics  upon  which  their  authors  are  universally  recognized  as  being 
among  the  foremost  living  authorities. 

The  gratitude  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  reader,  is  due  to  those 
who  have  so  aided  this  undertaking,  not  only  adding  to  the  interest  of 
our  endeavor,  but  vouching  for  the  importance  and  practical  worth  of 
the  great  topic  of  the  book.  The  book  is  so  made  a  sort  of  symposium 
or  World's  Parliament  of  Christian  Workers :  differing  from  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  this,  that  its  members  are  all 
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Christian;  and  in  this  also,  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  not  the 
theoretical  but  the  practical  side  of  religion. 

When  the  question  is  asked  in  reference  to  each  of  the  various  relig- 
ions of  the  world,  what  has  been  its  practical  outcome,  —  what  has  it 
done  for  childhood,  for  womanhood,  for  the  home,  for  schools,  for 
civil  liberty,  for  literature,  for  art,  for  the  laboring  man,  for  the  poor, 
for  the  victims  of  vice  and  crime,  for  the  sinner,  — then  Christianity 
ceases  to  be  one  of  many  good  religions,  or  even  the  best  of  religions, 
and  becomes  the  only  religion  worthy  of  the  name,  —  "the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  This  comparison  has  been  made  by 
the  Master's  rule,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  a 
knockout  blow  to  religious  dilettanteism;  while  true-hearted  Chris- 
tians, reading  it,  can  "thank  God,  and  take  courage." 

To  THK  Reader 

the  author  can  but  wish  a  tithe  of  that  delight  in  the  reading  which  he 
has  taken  in  the  writing;  since  the  theme  itself  is  calculated  to  stimu- 
late one's  spiritual  nature,  and  to  incite,  for  the  Master's  sake,  a  Tri- 
umphant Cross-bearing. 

Who  can  cease  to  be  grateful  for  studies  which  bring  him  face  to 
face  with  the  moral  needs  of  vast  populations;  and  which  help  him  see 
their  condition  the  more  clearly,  through  the  aid  of  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  world's  redemption?  And  who  is  there  —  in 
full  view  of  the  beneficent  working  of  Christianity  —  that  is  not  deter- 
mined, upon  each  new  day,  to  bear  some  part  in  pointing  these  surg- 
ing hosts,  whose  moral  claims  are  so  urgent,  to*  the  Cross  of  Christ 
which  has  been  drawing  men  to  itself  during  so  many  ages? 

Two  Items 

should  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection.  One  is  this,  —  as  to  the  Pub- 
lishers: It  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
requiring  so  many  months  of  wide  planning,  and  a  constant  out-go  of 
expense,  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  earnest  Christian  men  of 
large  business  experience,  keen  of  vision,  wise  in  counsel,  and  ready 
to  furnish  whatever  facilities  might  be  needed  to  complete  the  work; 
men  with  rare  knowledge  of  the  book  needs  of  the  most  intelligent  lay- 
men in  our  churches.      Having  incurred  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
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dollars,  prior  to  printing,  they  have  added  expense  to  expense;  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  pictures,  improving  their  quality  by  special 
outlay,  adding  to  the  number  of  pages,  and  exercising  great  pains  to 
make  sure  that  he  who  buys  the  book  may  get  a  good  bargain. 

The  other  item  relates  to  the  Illustrations,  which  have  been  taken 
from  two  principal  sources:  first,  by  careful  selections  from  the  wealth 
of  photographic  material,  previously  referred  to,  contributed  by  mis- 
sionaries in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by  the  officers  of  philan- 
thropic and  evangelistic  organizations  in  Christian  lands;  and  secondly, 
by  equally  careful  selection  from  the  great  religious  paintings  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  pictures  so  selected  are  themselves  a  Story  in  Art  of  the 
Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  and  greatly  add  to  the  interest  and  power  of 
the  text  which  they  illustrate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THK    POWER   OF   IDEAS. 

IT  is  a  part  of  ancient  history  at  least  four  hundred  years  old,  that  the 
discovery  of  America,  1492,  brought  to  sight  for  the  second  or  third 
time,  most  likely,  before  it  would  stay  so,  was  but  the  outcome  of  an  idea 
long  entertained,  and  long  carried  about  in  a  skull  which  most  people 
thought  to  be  cracked.  Then,  too,  we  have  another  idea  of  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  so  tired  of  hearing,  that  it  is  stale  even  to  allude 
to  the  boy  Watt,  who  caught  an  idea  when  it  was  bubbling  and  sputter- 
ing and  singing  from  a  teakettle. 

The  S.  F.  B.  Morse  story  is,  however,  not  so  familiar.  Morse  was 
the  only  man  who  "  caught "  the  idea  and  compelled  it  to  change  the 
force  of  the  world,  when  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  other  gentlemen  might 
as  well  as  he  have  done  it,  since  they  all  knew  it.  They  "  stood  "  not 
"  upon  the  burning  deck,"  but  as  ordinary  idlers  in  weary  sea-going, — 
a  knot  of  them  discussing  the  slow  fashion  in  which  the  nautical  knots 
were  rolling  off  their  keel ;  and  then,  to  change  the  topic,  they  talked 
of  Franklin's  kite  and  keys  and  knuckles.  And  somebody  said,  immor- 
tal man  if  anybody  knew  who  it  was,  that  this  trick  of  Franklin's  kite- 
string  might  be  used  to  transmit  signals  for  an  indefinite  distance.  Morse 
**  caught  at  it  "  ;  and  by  the  power  of  this  idea  he  renewed  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  spaced  the  seas. 

Now  this  book.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  is  but  the  story  of  the 
power  of  certain  ideas.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  Reign  of  Law^ 
has  said  that  *'  this  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  laws  of  man's  nature, 
that  his  conduct  will  in  the  main  be  guided  by  his  moral  and  intellectual 
convictions."  '  And  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  Compte,  has  said 
that  all  human  society  is  grounded  on  a  system  of  fundamental  opin- 
ions :—**  To  say  that  men's  intellectual  l)eliefs  do  not  determine  their 
conduct,  is  like  saying  that  the  ship  is  directed  by  the  steam  and  not  by 
the  steersman  ;  it  is  the  steersman's  will  and  knowledge  which  decide 

1  p.  432.     London,  1867. 
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the  siK'culative  f.Hnlty,  has  iihvays  been  the  leading;  element  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind."  ^ 

DilTerenre  in  idt^as  makes  a  ilitTerence  tn  civilization.  The  degree  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  rights  of  the  common  people  ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  home,  the  development  of  child  life  and  of  womanhood  ; 

1  |,  S,  Mill's  Esifiy  on  Compte^  pp.  100-102,  104.     tendon,  1865, 
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the  Slate  of  inlelkctual  and  moral  education  ;  the  unfolding  of  the  hter- 
ary  talent  of  mankind  ;  the  solving  of  social  problems  ;  the  co-operation 
oi  vast  bodies  of  men  in  highly  organized  religious  service  ;  —  all  these 
depend  upon  what  kind  of  ideas  are  entertained. 

It  is  worth  while  for  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  the  must  of 
himself*  to  play  well  his  part  in  the  state,  the  home,  the  school,  in  an 
intelligent  relation  to  the  world  of  ideas,  in  society,  and  in  the  Church 
of  God  to  lake  time  enough  first  to  examine  those  great  thoughts  which 
have  been  the  leading  powers  upon  this  planet,  and  then  to  appropriate 
to  himself,  for  his  own  guidance,  those  ideas  which  will  make  htm 
manly,  and  which  will,  through  him,  help  to  elevate  the  human  race. 

The  phenomenon  which  we  call  modern  civilization  has  an  ethical 
basis.  There  are  moral  forces  behind  the  development.  The  changes 
involved  in  passing  from  savagery  to  society  at  its  best  are  the  fmit  of 
intellectual  development ;  through  reason,  indeed,  but  that  practical 
reason 'which  guides  moral  conduct.  This  apprehension  of  moral  ideas 
—  to  state  the  truth  in  its  lowest  form,  to  state  it  so  moderately  as  to 
win  universal  assent  —  has  been  aided  by  Christ  and  that  which  His 
name  stands  for,  more  than  by  any  other  influence  known  to  history.* 
''The  creation  of  a  new  habit  of  thought/*  said  Professor  Huxley,  when 
he  gathered  up  the  results  of  half  a  century  of  scientific  studies,  *'  the 
creation  of  a  new  habit  of  thought  is  a  greater  achievement  than  any 
material  invention/* 

\\\\3X  this  book  is  for.  is  to  disco\'er  the  kind  of  ideas  that  are  needed 
to  be  introduced  into  village  and  city,  lonely  farmhouse,  soUtary  ship, 
the  i^i^opled  cellar  and  attic,  the  palace,  the  slums  of  civilization,  bar- 
baric islands  or  continents,  semi-civilized  realms  throughout  the  globe 
— ^to  induce  new  habits  of  thought  Ixir  the  renewal  of  mankind. 


11  ♦•  Xevcr  can  any  religious  progress  hope  to  rival  ihe  gigantic  sicp  which  humanity 
dc  through  the  revolution  eflfected  by  Christ.''  —Strauss*  Lt/e  of  Chmt,  VoJ.  11,  p.  49. 
Third  English  edilioo. 
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\.    A  Nkw   Idral  of  Life  iNTRtjnucED  by  Christianjtv. 


S  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity  has  revoliition- 
ized  the  modern  world,  so  nineteen  hnndred  years  ago  the  moral 
iTDrld  was  revoltitinnixed  by  the  discovery  of  the  idea  that  the  First 
Oujse  of  all  things  could  be  apprehended  as  if  in  personal  relations,  and 
thnt  He  was  a  God  of  Love,  and  that  He  took  an  interest  in  mankind, 
and  that  this  Ahnighly  iVjwer  was  lient  upon  having  a  Kingdom  among 
men.  This  conception  of  God  had  been  dimly  made  known  during 
some  centuries  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  but  now  it  became  a  power 
m  the  dAily  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I'hc  ultimate  responsibility  of  every  man  to  God  alone,  the  possibility 
that  every  individual  of  whatever  descent  might  become  the  son  of  the 
Almighty,  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God»  and  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  personal  immortality,  —  these  itleas  shook  the  realms  of  paganism, 
and  gave  new  hope  to  men  who  were  tired  of  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian, 
and  Egyptian  llieology,  tired  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  tired  of  the  typical 
Romans. 

Aside  from  those  deep  foundations  laid  bare  in  the  Socratic  dialogues, 

of  ,is  little  popular  power  then  as  now,  there  was  little  to  interest  a 

oorally  earnest  man  in  the  ancient  religions  or  philosophies,     Chris- 

inity,  therefore^  came   in  with  full  sweep,  energized  indeed    by  that 

Spirit  which  breathed  upon  the  pristine  elements  and  brought  forth  the 

onlerly  foundations  of  a  new  vvorhl. 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  new  men  was  to  organize,  "  As  bad  men 
associate,*'  quoth  Burke,  "the  good  must  combine,  else  fall  one  by  one  a 
pitiable  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle."  They  erected  the  Church, 
be  spiritual  City  of  God.  They  formulated  a  creed,  brief  and  imperfect 
as  it  was,  then  mended  it  when  they  knew  better  what  to  put  into  it. 
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Best  of  all,  most  convincing  of  all,  they  presented  to  the  Roman 
world  new  ideals  of  life.  The  virtues  of  the  first  Christians  led  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  new  religion.  "The  desire  of  perfection,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  lives ;  their  pure  and  even 
austere  morality  attracted  attention."^  This  was  put  forth  by  the  Chris- 
tian apologists  as  their  strongest  argument.  Tertullian  spoke  of  the 
body  of  believers  as  being  remarkable  only  for  the  reformation  of  their 
former  vices.  It  was  offered  to  show  to  the  pagans  the  very  men  who 
were  made  over,  who,  through  Christian  principle,  acted  contrary  to 
their  confessed  and  proven  natural  disposition :  they  were  new  men 
with  renewed  natures,  and  this  astonished  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny, 
who  studied  natural  history,  could  but  look  upon  them  as  strange 
creatures  who  were  actuated  by  love,  —  a  species  new  to  Rome. 

"  It  was  a  great  crisis  in  civilization,"  says  Guizot :  "  Christianity 
changed  the  internal  man,  the  prevailing  principles  and  sentiments;  it 
regenerated  the  moral  and  intellectual  m.an."^  There  were  new  ideas  in 
the  world,  new  motives  for  action ;  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man 
began  to  renew,  first  neighborhoods,  then  nations. 

The  contrast  between  the  common  life  of  the  empire  and  the  life  of 
the  very  imperfect  Church  was  not  unlike  that  which  might  have  been 
experienced  could  one  have  passed  from  the  precincts  of  the  unholy 
bath,  the  noise  of  the  market,  the  clatter  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  bloody 
arena,  to  the  stillness  of  Christian  worship  in  some  sanctuary  beautified 
by  the  presence  of  purity,  of  self-devotement,  of  self-sacrifice,  by  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  those  tokens  of  celestial  visitation  which  glorified  the 
earliest  Christian  ages  and  anticipated  those  visions  of  angels  and  those 
miracles  in  the  working  of  stone  which  characterized  the  worship  of  the 
new  faith  when  it  came  to  the  throne  and  ruled  the  Roman  world. 

2.    Rome  at  its  Best. 

If  we  take  Rome  at  its  best  we  will  visit  the  secluded  home  of  Cicero 
at  Tusculanum.  We  behold  him  sitting  in  his  library  amid  his  gods  or 
muses  of  marble,  or  the  statues  of  his  favorite  Greek  philosophers  and 
orators.  He  has  been  already  engaged  upon  his  correspondence  for 
two  hours,  writing  those  philosophical  letters  which  have  told  the  world 
so  much  concerning  him,  or  consulting  with  his  clients  who  have  sought 
him  before  day  dawn.  When  the  light  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  reveal  to 
him  with  some  certainty  that  quarter  of  the  horizon  where  the  great  city 
lies,  he  walks  upon  his  open  corridor  or  in  his  garden. 

1  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  182,  183.     Boston,  1854. 
'^  History  0/  Civilization  in  Europe,  p.  31.     Edinburgh  edition. 
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His  villa  is  standing  high  up  the  forest-clad  hills  amid  neighboring 
heights  which  are  adorned  with  temples  or  the  country  seats  of  the 
raosi  eminent  men  of  his  nation.  Like  an  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all  looks  out  over  the  plains  to  the  great  buildings  of 
thai  populous  hive  of  the  world,  the  seven-hilled  city:  the  centre  of 
civilization  an*l  the  seat  of  empire  toward  which  all  nations  looked,  as 
the  saints  toward  Jerusalem.  Knowing,  as  we  do  so  well,  what  thoughts 
stirred  the  breast  of  the  great  statesman,  we  see  him  complacently  pause 
under  the  great  chestnut,  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  touch  the  golden 
roof  of  Jupiter  Optimus.  The  unrivaletl  advocate  is  not,  however, 
thinking  about  the  chief  pagan  deity,  but  about  himself  as  the  chief  man 
in  that  chief  city  of  the  world.     Then,  to  divert  himself  from  himself, 


OF   VESTAL   VIRGIN:' 


we  behold  hirn  iwwv^  his  eyes  on  the  purple  horizon  of  uioimtains  far 
beyond  Rome,  or  turning  toward  the  blue  Mediterriiiean  or  to  the 
inland  sea  of  orchards  and  vineyards. 

As  the  heat  of  the  morning  advances,  we  discover  him,  not  far  away, 
walking  with  Atticiis  upon  the  shaded  shores  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  or  mus- 
ing alone  upon  the  wild  banks  of  Aqua  Crabra,  as  it  tumbles  from  rocky 
heights  into  a  deep  dell  and  winds  through  the  woodlands. 

Or  we  see  the  most  eminent  man  of  his  age  wandering  amid  the  thick 
Asturian  forest  that  surrounds  his  island  home  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
He  is  looking  out  on  that  side  next  the  sea,  where  he  had  often  walked 
with  his  daughter ;  and  he  cannot  still  his  heart  in  mourning  for  Tullia, 
who.  not  long  since,  had  embarked  for  the  unseen  country. 

WTien  Paul  spoke  of  the  Romans  as  without  natural  affection,  he  di<l 
not  refer  to  Cicero,  who  in  his  hour  of  exile  wrote  to  his  wife,  *'  My 
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most  faithful  ajid  best  of  wives.     My  life*     Can  I  then    exist  without 
you.     Nothing  is,  or  ever  was,  dearer  to  me  than  you." 

'Tis  not  certain  how  much  or  bow  little  Cicero  meant.  He  was  a 
rhetorician.  It  was  his  caOing.  He  divorced  his  wife  thirty  years  after 
marriage.  Tercntia  held  the  money  power,  and  was  eccentric  in  her 
use  of  it.  She  was  amply  avenged  by  his  heartless  new  wife,  Publilia  ; 
and  by  his  new  mother-in-law%  who,  before  her  own  divorce,  so  fright- 
ened the  philosopher  by  threatening  to  make  him  a  domestic  call  at 
Astura.  Being  a  lawyer,  Cicero,  too,  had  i>ersuaded  his  daughter  to  get^ 
a  divorce  from  the  divorced  man  whom  she  had  married.  His  fairest 
biographer  speaks  of  this  slighdy  chequered  domestic  career  as  being 
much  more  happy  than  that  of  most  Romans. 

It  does  not  appear  from  his  familiar  letters  that  Cicero  had  any 
religion ;  although  he  studied  the  topic  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  an  ora- 
tor he  appealed  to  the  popular  faith.  The  difTerence  between  Cicero 
and  Socrates  and  Plato  was  this,  that  the  Greeks  studied  the  human  and 
the  divine  as  a  life  business  ;  but  the  Roman  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
and  a  round  of  life  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Socratic  simplicity. 
When  Caesar  dined  with  him,  Cicero  notes  that  they  had  a  capital  dinner 
well  served.  He  doted  on  soup.  And  dirl  not  think  it  odd  in  the  great 
Julius  C^sar  that  the  mighty  soldier  took  an  emetic  in  order  that  he 
might  return  to  his  dinner  with  fresh  gusto. 

When  Cicero  at  threescore  found  himself  alone  in  the  world,  his  two 
divorced  wives  scolding  about  him,  his  daughter  dead,  his  son  no  credit 
or  comfort,  his  brother  alienated,  his  nephew  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth 
calumniating  his  advancing  age>  his  country  breaking  up  and  giving  itself 
to  the  rule  of  the  worst  men  it  had  nurtured,  — then  Cicero  began  to  walk 
much  alone  in  the  paths  of  the  forest,  or  he  arose  before  daybreak  in 
his  own  house,  and  spent  quiet  days  in  his  country  seat,  thinking  of  the 
grounds  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  dwelling  upon  the  nature  of  friendship, 
and  he  reasoned  on  religion  and  he  questioned  himself  what  he  believed 
concerning  the  gods.  These  afterthoughts  of  him,  who  was  so  easily 
first  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Romans,  never  had  any  place  in 
his  crowded  years  of  legal  and  political  struggles,  save  as  they  might 
point  a  paragraph  in  some  polished  oration,  when  a  devout  suggestion 
served  his  rhetoric.  It  was  Indeed  pretty  much  all  rhetoric  j  these  after- 
thoughts giving  a  surpassing  fire  to  the  great  philippics  of  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life. 

There  is  more  moral  helpfulness  to  the  average  man  in  one  page  of 
any  one  of  PauKs  epistles  than  in  the  whole  body  of  Cicero*s  works. 

Bald  and  bleak  was  the  religion  of  the  Stoics.  For  the  most  part 
the  so-called  Roman  philosophers  were  severe  of  temper,  sour  and  un- 
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srnipathctic,  sticking  fast  lo  form  ;  men  wilh  iheir  minds  made  up,  and 

iioMilc  to  new  ihoughl.     No  new  itleas  of  God  for  them ;   no  mora! 

^pvemor  to  interfere  with   their  lives ;  no  sense  of  sin ;  no  hope  of 

immortahty. 

But  for  the  people  at  large  there  were  religious  rites  at  every  turn  ; 

ami  divinities  to  minister  in  every  circumstance  of  human  life,  from 
Lucina  to  Nenia,  from  the  first  light  dawning  upon  the  eyes  of  child- 
hood to  the  day  of  wailing  when  they  closed  to  the  earth  forever* 

'ilicre  was  never  a  people  more  pestered  by  gods  than  Rome,  unless 
India.  Taking  possession  of  many  nations,  the  Roman  soUliers  made 
cjpti^'e  both  gods  and  citizens.     It  was  deemed  in^jiioiis  to  besiege  a 
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town  mlhovii  first  notifying  the  local  deities,  an<i  inviting  them  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  ihey  were  promised  the  honor  their  due.  Transported  to 
the  Pinlheon,  they  were  duly  installed  as  Roman  citizens,  with  the  right 
lo  be  worshiped.  So  the  power  of  that  local  deity  stood  pledged  to 
prolert  Rome. 

Amid  this  wilderness  of  gods  from  all  over  the  world,  ihc  thoughtful 
man  could  but  say  with  Pliny,  "There  is  nothing  certain,  save  that 
nothing  is  certain."  And  certain  it  was  that  the  limes  were  ripe  for 
mti^ucing  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Ood. 


3.    At  tts  Worst. 

If  wc  take  Rome  at  its  worsts  we  will  visit  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses 
«f  distiogiiished  senators  and  those  phinderers  of  the  world  who  have 
coae  hon>f*  from  spoiling  conquered  countries  through  misrule.    Taci- 
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tus  spoke  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  as  "  hideous  even  in  peace  ;  "  * 
Horace  and  Juvenal  have  testified  against  it.  And  Antoninus  affirmed 
that  among  his  unhappy  people,  "  Faithfulness,  the  sense  of  honor, 
righteousness  and  truth,  have  taken  their  flight  from  the  wide  earth  to 
heaven." 

It  would  be  easy  to  match,  piece  by  piece,  the  apostolic  arraignment 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  was  a  discouraging 
outcome  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  and  the  religious  ritual  of 
the  classic  peoples. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  worst  emperors,  their  matchless  legions  were 
still  preparing  the  way  for  new  civilizations  in  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  capital  city  became  the  pride  of  every 
Roman ;  his  patriotism  grew  into  a  religion  ;  and  when  by  world-wide 
conquest  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  gathered  there  like  captives,  his 
patriotic  pride  in  the  imperial  city  became  so  religious,  that  he  finally 
looked  upon  the  Emperor  as  Divine,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  state. 

That  one  city  conquered  the  world.  And  that  one  city  held  and 
ruled  the  world  solely  by  military  power,  administered  solely  by  the  po- 
litical and  military  favorites  of  that  city ;  administered  first  of  all  in  their 
own  personal  interests,  second  in  the  interests  of  that  city.  The  dom- 
ineering injustice,  the  haughty  insolence,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  Roman 
soldiery  ground  the  globe  under  an  iron  heel.  When  at  last  the  city 
gave  way  to  the  empire,  the  right  of  every  subject  throughout  the  world 
to  appeal  to  Caesar  —  though  cruel  beyond  belief —  was  hailed  as  open- 
ing a  new  era  of  freedom,  or  ])ossible  escape  from  the  local  tyranny ; 
and  it  was  true  that  under  the  empire  there  was  less  far-away  tyranny 
than  there  had  been. 

Looked  upon  as  a  Sociological  Experiment,  the  history  of  Rome  shows 
that  sin  can  be  cultivated.  Rome  in  its  worst  days  grew  wickedness,  as 
men  grow  plants  in  their  gardens.  Nero  and  Caligula  were  flowers  that 
naturally  blossomed  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  a  city  wholly  given  up 
to  inicjuity.  The  people  as  such  lived  idly  and  were  fed  by  government, 
and  the  flowing  of  blood  was  their  amusement  month  after  month ;  and 
when  inhuman  monsters,  sharp  in  inventing  crimes,  sat  upon  the  throne, 
Rome  for  a  time  was  a  mild  type  of  the  bottomless  pit,  —  and  the  bar- 
barians were  a  blessing  who  swept  away  such  a  people. 

The  typical  Roman  was  an  animal  of  no  small  intelligence,  and  of 
great  cunning  and  muscular  vigor.  In  deifying  their  rulers  they  gave  the 
highest  sanctions  of  religion  to  moral  reptiles  sunning  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  Tacitus  affirms  that  virtue  was  a  sentence  of  death. 
One  after   another,  the  rulers  were  infamously  licentious,  shamelessly 
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insensible  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  morality,  and  heartlesijly  cruel. 
Tiberius  was  a  monster,  Caligula  insane,  Claudius  imbecile,  and  Nero 
was  Nero* 

Trajan  kept  ten  thousand  slaves  fighting  for  fun  for  four  months,  till 
tliey  killed  each  other  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  great  circus,  seating 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  was  so  enlarged  as  to  seat  nearly  half 
a  million.     The  city  was  mad  for  blood. 

The  fairer  if  not  the  softer  sex  was  shamelessly  accustomed  to  gore. 
Fulvia  was  a  typical  woman.  Her  face  was  spattered  with  blood  when 
Antony  decoyed  three  hundred  centurions  into  his  house  and  then  mur- 
dered thena  ;  and  she  was  a  woman  capable  of  receiving  into  her  lap  the 
head  of  the  most  eminent  orator  of  the  Roman  world,  and  piercing  his 
tongue  with  her  bodkin.'  Such  women,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  so 
plied  their  thumbs  in  the  great  gladiatorial  contests  as  to  shed  the  most 
blood  possible  in  any  one  day.  This  great  inflimy  was  not  condemned, 
imless  spanngly,  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  entire  Roman  world, 
Seneca  attacked  the  brutality  of  the  sport,  but  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  had  a  taste  for  blood,  like  the  man-eating  tigers  of  the  Orient. 
It  was  finally  suppressed  through  the  infiuence  of  Christianity.- 

The  Lamlf  ami  iht  Lioii^  the  Dove  and  the  Vulture. 

The  relations  between  such  a  society  as  existed  in  Rome  and  the  new 
Qifislianity  was  that  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together, — 
the  lion  outside  the  lamb.  The  Holy  Dove  was  attacked  by  the  eagles 
of  Rome.  Ten  systematic  persecutions  —  year  after  year,  reign  after 
reign,  generation  after  generation  —  were  set  on  foot,  to  deliberately 
kill  out  Christianity,  This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
religious  system  of  the  classic  world  needed  to  have  introduced  into  it 
the  principle  of  Love,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  new  Christianity. 
The  Roman  religion  was  defectiv^e.  When  in  the  self- revelation  of 
Almighty  God,  He  appeared  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  sought  to 
establish  a  universal  brotherhood  among  men,  Rome  arose  and  said  : 
•■^  We  prefer  the  deification  of  Caligula,  and  Rapacity  shall  rule  ;  and  if 
you  undertake  otherwise,  our  legions  will  see  to  that." 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  became  joint  emperor  when  he  was  forty 
years  old.  His  wTitings  will  endure  and  be  reprinted  so  long  as  man 
ejtists  upon  this  planet ;  they  are  as  helpful  as  the  words  of  Seneca, 
the  sycophant,  whose  character  was  beneath  contempt.  Like  Seneca, 
Antoninus  was  not  in  himself  so  good  as  his  rhetoric.     **  Men  exist  for 

^  Forsyth  »  Ckero,  Vol.  It,  p.  296.    London,  1864. 

'  ytde  Lecky's  Hiitorj  of  Eur  opt  an  XUrais,  Vol.  11,  pp«  36-41. 
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the  sake  of  one  another,"  he  said.  "  leach  them,  or  bear  with  them.*'* 
Yet,  when  he  had  been  joint  emperor  some  half  dozen  years,  Poly  carp 
was  burneil  as  a  Christian  by  his  authority.'  *'  highly  and  six  years/* 
([uuth  the  martyr,  "  have  I  serv^ed  Christ,  and  He  has  never  done  me 
a  wrong;    how  can  I  blaspheme  Him,  my  King,  who  has  saved  me? 


CHi^JST   OR   DIANA  ^- Long. 

NeUher  lovtr.  nor  wecoifoner,  uor  ruler  sitting  tn  Judgment,  can  dissimde  from  the  ehoSoe  of 
Christ,  tn  the  place  of  sacrificing  upon  a  pagan  altar. 


He  who  strengthens  me  to  endure  the  fire  will  also  enable  me  to  stand 
firm  at  the  stake,'*     He  stood  firm,  refusing  to  be  hound, 

**  Teach  them,  or  bear  with  them,"  quoth  the  Emperor.  Then  he 
turned  round,  and  beheaded  Justin  Martyr;''  "  No  right-minded  man/' 
quoth  the  martyr,  **  will  leave  the  worship  of  God  for  its  opposite/' 

'^  Every  moment/'  quoth  Antoninus,*'  think  steadily  as  a  Roman  and 

^  The  Thoitghis  0/  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelim  Aftionittuj.  TransTaled  by  George  Long, 
p,  142,  VI H,  59-     Ixindon,  1862. 

'  .April  6,  A.D,  166. 

*  His  martyrdoni  look  place,  *tis  said,  between  A.l\.  148  and  165,  It  is  likely  to  be  near 
the  laiter  dale.  The  Emperor  Antomnus  Pius  at  the  earlier  dale  protected  the  Christians, 
Marcus  Aurelius  aime  jomlly  to  the  throne  A,l>.  161.  The  death  of  Justin  is  commonly 
iiscribed  to  tht*  beginning  of  his  reign.  If  wc  eulogiie  the  matchless  Meditations,  let  us 
place  beside  them  the  words  of  Justin  Xfartyr  (Apol.  1-3,  Oxford  transL)  :  "  We  make  our 
claim  10  be  judged  after  a  strict  and  searching  inquiry.  We  can  suffer  harm  from  none 
unless  we  be  convicted  as  doers  of  evil,  or  proved  to  be  wicked,  1  entreat  that  the  charges 
against  us  may  be  examined ;  if  ihey  are  substiintiaied  let  ns  be  punished  as  is  right.  But 
if  no  man  can  convict  us  of  any  crime,  true  reason  does  not  allow  you  through  a  wicked 
report  to  wrong  the  innocent^  or  rather  yourselves.'* 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  too  busy  in  writing  out  his  Meditations  to  hear  the  pathetic  plea 
of  the  martyr. 
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a  man  to  do  what  thou  hast  in  hand  with  perfect  and  simple  dignity,  and 
feeling  of  aflfection,  and  freedom,  and  justice/'  ^  Vet,  when  he  was  the 
sole  emperor,'  he  decreed  that  the  accusers  of  Christians  might  have 
their  i>roperty  ;  —  a  remarkably  "just"  decree;'  Upon  the  instant,  cuv- 
etous  pagaos  everywhere  began  to  search  out  the  thrifty  Christians  to 
confiscate  their  goods.  At  Vienne  and  Lyons  the  persecutions  were 
most  savage  ;  popular  clamor  and  plundering,  blows,  stonings,  and  im- 
prbonments.  The  Bishop  of  Lyons,  an  old  man  of  ninety^  was  dragged 
to  his  death  through  the  streets,  with  kicks  and  blows  and  missiles  from 
the  mob. 

"Consider,"  quoth  the  Emperor,  *Mf  thou  bast  hitherto  behaved  to 
all  in  such  a  way  that  this  may  be  said  of  thee,  — 

" '  Never  hast  urDngc*!  a  man  in  ftec^l  or  word-'  '** 

Vet  tne  dehcatc  maiden  HIandina,  who  said,  '^  I  am  a  Christian,  among 
us  no  wickedness  is  committed,"  was  tortured  all  one  day ;  and  then, 
upon  a  subsequent  day,  was  suspended  on  a  low  cross  in  the  amphithea- 
tre and  torn  by  wild  beasts  ;  and  on  a  still  later  day  she  was  first  roasted 
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in  an  iron  chair,  then  enclosed  in  a  net  and  tossed  upon  the  horns  of  a 
wiU!  bulb     M,  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  sage,  did  it. 

"Call  to  recollection,"  quoth  the  Emperor,  '^  that  thy  life  is  now  com- 
plete, and  thy  service  is  ended,  ami  to  how  many  ill- minded  folks  thou 

1  Stcd^att&m,  p-  18.  f  I.  5.         3  A.i>.  169-180,  «  Aa>.  177.         *  MidUatiom,  p.  76, 
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hast  shown  a  kind  disposition,"  *  Yet  when  Sanctus  confessed,  instead  of 
his  name  and  city  and  race,  *'  I  am  a  Christian/' —  he  was  tortured  until 
his  body  was  one  wound  ;  then  retortnred  by  the  same  methods  ;  then  he 
ran  the  scourging  gauntlet  ;  and  he  was  then  torn  by  wild  beasts ;  then 
roasted  in  an  iron  chair.   Antoninus  stood  by,  composing  new  meditations, 

M.  Anrehns,  as  the  emperor,  was  consulted  by  the  governor  about 
these  very  cases,  since  some  of  the  Christians  were  Roman  citizens ; 
and  the  htenry  stoic  merely  g:3ve  directions  that  those  who  were  Rotnans 
shonld  be  beheaded  rather  than  be  slain  otherwise,^ 

It  was  the  very  piety  of  Aurelius  which  led  him  to  persecute  Chris- 
tianity. *' The  very  idea  of  jurisprudence/'  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "with 
the  ancient  lawgivers  and  philosophers,  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
country/*  The  emperor  stood  for  the  law,  to  protect  the  Roman  relig- 
ion, to  allow  no  alien  faith,  "That  which  is  not  good  for  the  swarm, 
neither  is  it  good  for  the  bee,*'  he  said;**  Even  at  so  early  a  period  as 
that,  Christianity  looked  to  him  as  seriously  threatening  the  Roman  rites. 
To  ns  it  seems  a  strange  and  inconsistent  attitude  for  him  to  be  placed 
in.  Nor  can  we  ever  cease  to  inourn  with  Mill :  "  It  is  a  bitter  thought 
how  different  a  thing  the  Christianity  of  the  world  might  have  been,  if 
the  Christian  faith  had  been  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  under 
the  auspices  of  Marcus  Aurelius  instead  of  those  of  Constantine.*' 

At  an  early  date  in  the  story  of  those  persecutions  the  jealous  Roman 
]aw  began  to  look  upon  Christianity  as  rising  to  rivalship,  seeking  to 
establish  a  kingdom,  partitioning  out  the  empire  by  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, aiming  at  universal  sway  instead  of  being  a  local,  a  national 
religion  as  the  Judaic.  The  secret  causes,  the  mystery,  of  the  growth 
perplexed  the  magistrates.  There  was  indeed  a  kingdom  rising  through- 
out  the  empire,  the  kingdom  of  love.  Nothing  could  long  stand  in  the 
way  of  it.  So  Athanasius  observed,  during  that  temporary  reverse  that 
overtook  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Julian  \  **  Jt  is  only  a  little  cloud, — 
nuhecttia  ;  it  will  pass,  —  trannhiV^  The  most  horrible  tortures  by  the 
South  Sea  savages  and  by  African  kings  are  no  worse  than  the  "  civi- 
hzed  "  Romans  used  against  the  Christian  martyrs  under  Deciiis.  It  was 
nubeiuht,  ™  and  it  passed  by.  These  courageous  sufferers  were  sustained 
by  their  moral  sense,  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  their  hope  of  immnrtality. 

I  can,  in  passing,  but  allude  to  one  more  thing  of  no  small  import. 
It  is  to  the  worship  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  what  grew  out  of  it. 
It  was  a  fine  trap  to  bring  the  Christians  into,  to  accuse  them  of  high 

1  Meditations^  p.  76. 

2  This  account  of  the  martyrdoin  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  was  given  in  &  letter  sent  by  the 
churches  there  to  thos<2  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  /  'nie  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  Ntsiary,  pp» 
169-180.     Philadelphia. 

<  MeditmtioHS,  p,  99, 


tHl  MOMK  TELEMACHUS.  AND  THE  LAST  GLADIATORIAL  COMBAT  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME. —J.  SrAKLLKm, 


monk  vjslied  Rome,  his  heart  zg:ou  with  pity  for  the  v$ctCms  of  «  horrible 
Hm  taped  Into  th«  ampbltlieatre.  mnd  threw  himself  between  the  oombitintA.  The 
crtMl  out  l«  kin  him,  and  he  was  sUin:   but  the  Emperor  Horvorius  suppre^ed  the 
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treason  if  they  refused  to  worship  Caligula.  In  a  time  of  general  perse- 
cution this  was  made  prominentj  and  at  all  times  the  neglect  of  rites  relat- 
iDg  to  Caesarian  worship  excited  suspicion  and  accusation.  This  worship 
was  universal  in  the  provinces,  restricted  in  Italy,  and  upon  local  grounds 
not  required  in  Rome.*  It  was  a  piece  of  statecraft.  Appropriate  pro- 
vincial temples  and  priests  tended  to  hold  the  empire  together,  appealing 
as  they  did  to  religion  as  well  as  to  patriotism.  After  the  reign  of  Domi- 
lian  the  personal  character  of  the  emperors  was  better  than  either  before 
or  after  a  series  concluding  with  Aurelius  ;  this  had  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing more  widely  the  worship.  There  were  imperial  statues  in  houses 
among  the  household  gods.  The  provinces  sent  men  to  Rome  every 
year  to  convey  religious  vows  or  homage  to  the  emperor.  Other  gods 
were  local,  the  emperor*s  worship  was  universal.'  The  political  effect 
proved  to  be  so  advantageous  that  the  custom  was  continued  under  the 
early  semi-Christian  emperors  until  the  time  of  Gratian. 

What  it  finally  led  to  was  this.  It  fistened  upon  the  Roman  world  the 
tradition  of  looking  to  Rome  for  the  highest  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
authority,  a  tradition  existing  in  full  force  during  three  hundred  years  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  a  tradition  transferred  to  the  Papal 
Sec  when  the  imperial  throne  toppled  and  fell,  and  St.  Peter  s  chair  was 
found  to  stand  firmly  in  its  place.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  was  then  looked 
to  as  the  Vicar  of  Crod,  the  appropriate  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of 
the  world.  So  this  pagan  doctrine  of  imperial  worship,  at  first  used  for 
hunting  out  Christians  to  be  slain,  culminated  in  putting  the  Christian  in 
position  to  slay  other  people  with  impunity ;  a  privilege  he  was  not  slow 
to  improve  in  the  eariier,  if  not  the  later,  Middle  Ages.  It  was  not,  at 
root,  a  doctrine  from  which  to  expect  wholesome  fruit. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  respect  to  this  whole  topic  of  persecution  by  the 
,,jjOvemment  under  which  Christianity  appeared,  that  it  was  a  lest  to 
'^^hich  no  other  widely  diffused  religion  was  ever  put.  The  Confucian 
si'stem  was  that  of  the  government  itself.  The  Brahminical  faith  was 
ne^*er  persecuted.  The  Taoists  in  China,  and  the  great  Buddhist  move- 
ment, were  never  seriously  beset  by  fire  and  sword.  And  there  was  no 
great  world-power  to  crush  out  Mohammedanism. 


\ 


4.    In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces. 

Twelve  Constantines  were  better  than  one  Tiberius,  and  six  Julians, 
aipostate,  than  one  Nero.  Take  them  in  any  shape,  Christians,  with 
little  grace  or  none,  were  an  improvement  on  the  pagan  emperors. 

I  professor  G,  H.  Allen*  D.D..  Frag^mentj  of  ChnsttaH  History,  p,  90,  note.    Boston, 
*  TI»c  tnonu^etits  attest  this  m  every  pari  of  ibc  old  imperial  realm. 
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Tis  foolish  to  debate  the  question  of  Constantine*s  vision ;  he  says 
that  he  saw  it.  No  one  else  pretended  to  know.  It  is  not  wise  to 
spend  breath,  or  ink,  in  asking  whether  this  heathen  heart  was  made 
wholly  new  ;  since  no  historian  doubts  that  with  Constantine  there  came 
in  new  hope  for  humanity.  He  dropped  the  curtain  upon  the  pagan 
tragedy  ;  and  aside  from  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  lift  it,  it  staid  down. 

Nor  is  it  timely  to  ask  too  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  next 
twelve  or  fifteen  centuries.  They  are  not,  at  least  now,  to  be  defended. 
Whether  the  Christian  stage  offers  a  perfect  exhibit  of  divine  life  is  not 
the  present  question.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  mitlennium  of  the  new 
religion  proved  to  have  more  in  it  for  the  moral  world  than  the  millen- 


\  i 
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nium  preceding  ;  that  Europe  only  partially  Christianized  was  a  great 
advance  upon  pagan  Rome  and  Greece  and  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

(Jn  this  account  the  turn  made  by  Constantine  is  a  notable  hinge  in 
history.  He  was  marching  against  Maxentius,  whose  forces  were  three 
times  his  own.  He  relates  that  he  considered  to  which  god  he  should 
apply  for  help.  He  prayed  to  the  Supreme  God»  whom  his  father  had 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  sun.  It  was  after  this  that  he  saw  the 
Cross  in  the  sky,  —  "  In  this,  Conquer." 

He  found  Christianity  so  well  organized  that  it  was  already  a  sturdy 
support  to  the  cmmbling  empire,  a  support  of  which  he  determine<l  as  a 
statesman  to  avail  himself;  the  support  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  every 
considerable  province,  a  support  never  before  accorded  to  any  emperor. 
The  Christians  had  proved  good  citizens  ;  they  became  his  partisans. 
Christianity,  says  Canon  Farrar,  did  not  succeed  because  Constantine 
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became  a  Christian,  but  Constantine  became  a  Christian  because  Chris- 
tianity had  succcedetl. 

The  emperor  threw  over  Christianity  the  robes  of  paganism  ;  and  the 
Ciiurch  could  not  throw  them  off  for  many  a  century.  Yet  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  even  with  its  tmfortunate  heritage  from  the  Roman  Empire, 
revealed  the  love  of  God  to  man,  ami  carried  the  fundamental  principles 
of  man*s  answering  love  to  Ciod,  and  man's  love  to  man,  to  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  and  there  built  np  a  Christian  civilization.  If,  in 
some  instances,  they  told  the  barbarians  that  they  would  cut  their  heads 
off  if  they  did  not  comply  and  accept  the  doctrine  of  Love,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Love  is  what  Christians  taught  the 
salves  w^hen  ihey  once  got  them  under  their  thumbs.  This  mode  of 
procedure  was,  in  part,  the  heritage  of  Christianity  from  Imperial  Rome, 
and  part  pertained  to  that  culprit  which  has  so  much  to  answer  for — 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Constantine^s  edict  of  toleration  to  Christianity  was  issued  at  IMikm, 
A.D.  313.     It  granted  full  religious  freedom,  —  a  very  proper  beginning 
|^_        in  the  imperial  attempt  to  strike  a  Christian  attitude. 
^B  The  natural  man  within  us,  however,  must  take  no  small  satisfaction 

^H  in  the  next  move.  The  amiable  and  Christian  suns  of  Constantiiie  had 
^H  an  eye  to  business,  and  they  turned  the  tables  on  the  moribuntl  mythol- 
r  ogy  of  the  empire  and  began  to  persecute  the  pagans.     When  Julian 

I  came  he  set  this  matter  to  rights,  and  the  [jagans  had  peace  if  not 

^^        prosperity. 


5.    Advanxe  q¥  the  Standard  of  the  Cross. 


^^^^»i 


Futile  were  the  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  revive  the  ancient 
cult.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  in  vain  was  urged  to  keep  the  pagan  priests 
from  frequenting  the  taverns  and  the  theatres,  and  to  induce  them  to 
imitate  in  some  measure  the  more  austere  of  the  Christian  moralities. 
Fruitless  was  the  imperial  exhortation  that  the  priests  of  Apollo  and 
Bacchus,  Venus  and  Vulcan,  should  preach  to  the  populace  as  the  Chris- 
tians did,  and  induce  the  people  to  lead  holy  lives. 

The  public  sentiment,  against  the  old  and  in  favor  of  the  new,  set  in 

strong  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  finally  put  his  foot  down,  and 
Kiid  that  the  empire  would  tolerate  pagani^sm  no  longer. 

During  the  centuries  next  coming,  the  organization  of  the  Church  was 
carried  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  fitted  the  entire  body  to 
be  handled  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whenever  the  time  should  come  for 
hira  to  rule  the  world  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  with  a  dignity  and 
efficiency  which  might  well  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  uneasy  shades 
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of  the  Csesars.  The  Romaa  empire  had  developed  suqiassing  execu- 
tive qualities  ;  there  having  never  been  a  time  when  an  able  man  could 
not  push  his  way  to  the  front.  No  reader  of  the  story  of  the  early 
Church  tan  escape  the  conchision  that  the  Christiao  leaders  trained  in 
this  school  were  competent,  as  kings  and  priests  unto  God  in  this  life. 
The  shadows  of  many  of  these  men  have  been  projected  across  the  inter- 
vening centuries,  and  we  recognize  them  to-day. 

And  he  indeed  is  blind,  or  ill-read  in  history,  who  fails  to  see  that,  with 
the  on -crowding  of  the  Christian  hosts,  centur)'  after  century,  there  was 

a  vast  change  effected 
in  human  affairs. 

Ignorant  and  cred- 
ulous, *—  more  so  at 
least  than  the  critic  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; 
fanciful  in  their  theol- 
ogy ;  liable  to  sharp 
discipline  by  our  mod- 
ern synods  and  assem- 
blies ;  superstitious,  be- 
ing several  centuries 
nearer  to  the  primitive 
man  than  our  gen- 
eration, —  they  were 
Christians  in  the  dark, 
attempting  lo  see  the 
Light  and  to  walk  in  it. 
Their  virtue,  their  con- 
stancy, the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  their 
lives,  their  faith  in  the 
unseen  Power  that 
makes  for  righteous* 
ness»  their  exhibition  of  the  Divitie  Love  to  men,  and  their  own  matchless 
charities,  their  sense  of  moral  need  and  their  courageous  uplifting  of  the 
Cross,  their  patience  and  their  self-denial,  and  their  practical  application 
of  the  Gospel  lo  the  social  state  ;^all  these  challenge  the  veneration  of 
the  modern  era ;  that  fair  meed  of  fame  which  we  accord  to  the  heroic 
personages  of  every  age,  to  those  who  caught  up  the  dying  civilization 
of  the  ancient  worid  and  gave  to  it  health  and  soundness,  new  principles 
of  life,  and  an  immortal  destiny. 
The  men  who  perpetrated  erroneous  statements  of  doctrine,  or  put 
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forth  fallacious  theories  for  the  conduct  of  life,  bore  in  their  bodies  the 
marks  of  their  sufferings  for  the  Saviour  of  men.  The  smoke  of  martyr 
fires  darkened  the  chambers  of  the  eariiest  Councils  of  the  Church, 
That  the  multitudes  learned  to  honor  God  ia  their  own  homes  and  in 
the  tnarkel-phce,  to  search  out  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  to  minister  to 
the  sick,  and  to  announce  everywhere  between  man  and  man  those  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  which  would  ev^entually  revokitionixe  society,  ^ — all  this 
was  due  to  the  faithRilness  with  which  the  essential  elements  of  Christian 
living  were  discovered  in  the  word  of  God  and  announced  in  the  ears  of 
all  who  would  hear,  and  due  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  and  loving  God  who,  at  the  first,  wrought  a  new  creation  out 
of  ancient  m'ght 

The  Hermits, 

With  the  growing  spirituality  of  the  Church  there  came  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  the  world  as  it  was.  The  most  eminent  saints  took  pessimistic 
views  of  hfe,  as  Gautama  did,  as  the  eariy  Aryan  sages  did.  And  they 
scuttled  away  from  the  world,  and  hid  themselves  in  deserts  as  solitary 
as  the  watery  waste  of  the  middle  sea. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  picture  in  history  than  one  that  might  be 
made  of  the  faces,  sur|>assingly  sweet,  aglow  with  the  light  of  God,  the 
&ces  of  well-to-do  young  men  and  maidens,  who  gave  their  goods  to 
the  poor,  and  retired  into  solitudes.  Such  was  St.  Antony,  of  noble 
bloody  with  life  far  nobler  than  Marc  Antony,  whose  name  he  bore.  His 
life  story  related  by  Athanasius  was  one  factor  in  leading  Augustine  to 
make  a  sharp  turn  in  his  youthful  life. 

This  movement  was,  in  part,  the  protest  of  the  i^w  against  the  wear- 
ing of  the  robes  of  paganism  by  the  most.  The  low  plane  of  the  aver- 
age Christian  living,  the  merely  nominal  Christianity  of  the  great  mass, 
the  conformity  to  the  world,  led  not  a  few  devout  persons  to  abandon 
society,  at  least  for  a  time.  Some  returned  to  it,  with  singularly  elevated 
aims  in  life ;  and  some  still  tarried  in  the  deserts,  —  of  whom  a  few 
became  not  only  visionary  but  insane.  Among  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Church  were  those  who  tried  this  experiment  a  few  years ;  so 
long  only  as  it  was  helpful  to  them,  lireat  influence  against  the 
custom  was,  however,  exerted  by  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  the 
age:  —  With  society  still  inconceivably  corrupt,  why  should  men  fly 
from  it? 

It  was  but  the  day -dawn  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  men  could 
not  see  thcix  pathway  clearly.  So,  to-day,  the  ascetics  of  India  have 
little  light  to  go  by.  Many  of  these  devotees  in  the  early  Church  had 
slender  wants,  and  could  abide  in  the  wilderness  as  easily  as  Elijah  and 


THE  COUSEUM  TO-DAY. 
A  cross  muics  the  centre  of  the  arena, 

monasticism  of  later  generations.  Indeed,  that  serious  phase  of  Church 
life  had  already  begun;  although  its  full  development  was  reserved  for 
hap])ier  times. 

6,   The    Relation    of   the    Fatx   of   the   Empire  to   the 
Progress  of  Christianity. 

I- 

'*Ronie  is  dying  and  laughing/'  was  the  comment  of  Salvian  upon 
the  Tebiiilding  of  the  theatre  at  Treves  ;  rebuilt  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
had  ceased  to  sack  the  city.  The  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries  proved 
to  be  the  reckoning  day  for  Rome.     After  her  invincible  legions  had 
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fallen  or  fled,  there  were  scores  of  years,  running  on  into  centuries, 
when  the  lute  was  silent,  and  the  homes  of  the  world  were  bereft  of 
peace ;  when  the  listening  south  of  Europe  heard  but  the  tramphng  of 
barbaric  hordes  from  the  north  across  their  garden  lands,  and  the  shouts 
of  an  untutored  people  echoing  through  their  classic  halls  and  desolated 
temples.  Manuscripts  and  monuments  but  amused  the  Vandals  in  their 
burning  and  marring. 

**  Everywhere  the  sword,  everywhere  death."  cried  Gregory  the  Great* 

And  the  slaves  of  the  empire  were  avenged  through  the  enslavement 
of  their  masters  by  the  uncouth  and  high-spirited  conquerors  from  out 
the  black  forests. 

And  during  the  centuries  next  following  there  was  no  stay  or  hope. 
Art  and  letters  languished;  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  had  disap* 
peared  from  the  earth.  What  light  there  was,  gleamed  from  the  Cross. 
The  only  authority  recognized  in  those  gloomy  generations  was  the  voice 
of  the  Vicar  of  God. 

Pillage  was  the  rule,  industry  the  exception.  Man  primeval  reappeared, 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  abiding  in  strange  resorts  like  a  hunted  animal ; 
ihc  barbarians  driving  the  timid  into  concealment,  and  slaying  the  bold. 
It  was  when  the  old  civilization  had  utterly  perished  from  the  earth  that 
the  Triumphant  Cross  proved  the  saviour  of  Europe. 


IL 


* 


llie  masses  of  the  people  were  now  no  longer  deceived  by  the 
glamour  of  the  proud  paganism  and  the  political  power  of  Rome.  The 
multitudes  were  swept  into  the  net  of  the  Church  in  shoals  ;  and  many 
were  the  specimens  of  queer  fish  that  were  found,  —  the  remains  of 
some  of  them  dried  and  salted  being  still  extant  In  the  libraries  of 
to-day. 

,^nd  now  came  sweeping  into  the  Church  the  great  families  which  had 
given  distinction  to  the  empire  \  they,  too,  recognized  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  as  the  great  spiritual  and  political  power  of  the  day,  —  like  some 
god-emperor  of  a  by-gone  century.  It  was  during  the  generation  prior 
to  the  year  a.d.  500,  that  the  Roman  aristocrats  became  Christians; 
those  proud  families  who  had  clung  to  paganism  till  now.  The  Scipio 
and  the  Marc  el  Ins  and  the  Gracchus  of  the  fifth  Christian  century  went 
into  the  nunnery  or  the  monastery  j  or^  transforming  the  old  home  into 
a  holy  house,  they  began  a  life  of  personal  ministration  to  the  poor. 
The  Roman  Church  was  rising  as  the  Roman  temporal  power  was  fall- 
ing ;  and  the  Roman  senator  of  the  new  era,  and  the  dignified  officers 
of  the  state,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  social  rank,  accustomed  to  luxu* 
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rious  living,  ministered  to  those  in  want,  as  the  almoners  of  God,  So 
Christianity  came  at  last  to  be  the  fashion  in  the  ancient  seat  of  paganisin. 
When  Fabiola  died,  the  monks  gathered  their  clans,  and  there  were  so 
many  distinguished  adherents  to  the  Church  that  the  funeral  procession 
was  likened  by  the  populace  to  one  of  the  military  triumphs  of  the 
empire,  the  far-away  echoes  of  which  had  not  yet  died  out  of  the 
capitai^^ 

IlL 

It  is  literally  true  that  the  Vandals  made  the  popes,  and  that  the 
barbarians  built  up  the  Church  by  driving  men  to  the  Roman  Primate 
at  a  time  when  the  hold  of  the  emperor  was  slackened.  It  was  found 
that  so  much  good  management  had  gone  into  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  manned  so  efHciently  at  every  point,  that  it  came  to 
be  the  interest  of  the  weaker  political  powers  to  seek  the  good  offices 
of  its  ecclesiastical  head. 

Any  claims  by  the  Church  to  secular  power  were  slightly  defined  at 
first,  but  the  main  end  was  kept  in  view ;  and,  as  one  advantage  after 
another  was  gained,  the  precedents  which  were  establishetl  obtained  the 
weight  of  laws  of  iron. 

This  culminated  in  building  up  a  great  central  religious  and  political 
power  which  was  competent  to  arrest  the  downward  career,  and  give 
a  new  start  to  Rome,  The  men  in  the  management  of  the  ^hurch,  ihe 
Mazarins,  Richelieus,  and  Wolseys  of  that  age,  were  every  way  equal 
to  it.     The  Church  could  command  more  ability  than  the  state. 

Now  came  on  apace  the  mythical  dark  ages,  —  as  much  a  myth  as 
the  story  of  Prester  John,  or  the  existence  of  the  Great  American  Desert, 
There  were  no  dark  ages.     They  were  brightening  ages. 

The  rise  of  the  Franks  and  the  Germans  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
the  elder  political  state  in  the  south.  Even  if  the  development  of  the 
north  required  many  generations,  yet  was  there  no  time  in  which  there 
was  not  more  essential  human  brotherhood  in  Europe  than  under  the 
reign  of  Rome ;  and  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
most  helpful  to  the  average  man.  The  mitigation  of  the  heathenism 
of  Europe,  even  if  slight,  was,  in  several  particulars  which  can  be 
enumerated,  a  distinct  advance  in  a  social  point  of  view. 

In  sa>ing  this,  I  have  a  distinct  apprehension  of  that  which  was  worst 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  when  the  rulers  of  petty  real  his 
came  to  the  throne  in  childhood.  They  were  controlled  by  an  infamous 
priesthood  ;  were  baptized  as  Christians  ;  were  maintained  in  sensuality, 
and  in  such  barbaric  splendor  as   they  could   command ;   and  were 

1  TbU  paragraph  is  based  on  the  letters  of  SL  Jerome. 
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commonly  removed  in  early  manhood  by  the  assassin's  blade,  to  make 
room  for  other  tools  of  crafty  ecclesiastics.  If  this  svere  all,  it  was  not 
worse  than  the  reign  of  Rome. 

But  this  was  not  all.  During  all  these  ages  there  was  a  beneficent 
power  always  at  work ;  and  an  increasing  number  of  workers,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  >vants  of  the  poor ;  in  alleviating  distress  ;  in  comforting 
mourners;  in  making  known  to  men  the  love  of  God;  and  in  leading 
men  to  love  Him  and  to  love  each  other ;  and  in  so  modifying  law  as 
to  insure  more  equitable  conduct  of  alTairs  between  men  as  brethren. 
There  was  no  one  generation,  of  this  much  slandered  period  of  history, 
which  did  not  witness  more  of  this  divine  ministration  than  pagan  Rome 
ever  saw,  outside  of  Christianity,  in  all  the  ages  of  her  history.  These 
ages  were  not  so  dark  as  those  preceding. 

If  there  was  less  of  apparent  political  orderliness,  there  was  arising 
an  order  of  a  different  kind,  which  was  better  adapted  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  man  in  his  social  state. 

The  facts  to  make  good  this  position  will  appear  in  later  pages,  in 
different  parts  of  this  book. 


7.   Thk  Christian   Roman   Power. 

\V*hen  we  come  to  the  time  of  Hildebrand/  we  find  the  Christian 
Church  in  a  position  to  be  the  grand  unifier  of  Europe.  There  was  In 
that  age  no  other  calling  in  life  for  the  ablest  men  than  kingcraft,  or 
war,  or  the  Church.  The  Church  could  alvva\'^  depend  upon  command- 
ing the  ser^Hces  of  the  ablest  men  ;  and  through  their  manipulation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  we  came  to  the  term  Christenrlom,  —  a 
Christian  or  Christ  power  that  permeated  the  semi-civiiized  districts 
af  Europe.  So  Christianity  came  to  be  a  great  interest  to  many  peoples. 
The  central  figure  was  the  primate  of  Rome,  and  he  was  equal  to  the 
hour.  The  popes  before  Hildebrand  were  not  so  ambitiotis  of  temporal 
authority  as  to  gain  pre-eminence  in  promoting  peace  and  the  well- 
being  of  society;  when  he  came  to  the  chair,  he  set  to  himself  first  of 
all  the  task  of  reforming  the  Church  from  within,  and  making  it  fit  to 
rule  the  world ;  and  then  he  so  brought  the  wodd  under  subjection  that 
the  Papal  See  became,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  successor 
of  Imperial  Rome. 

Absolute  submission  to  spiritual  authority  was  taught  and,  enforced  in 
Northern  Europe.  "  It  is  much  safer  to  obey  than  to  govern,^'  says 
A  Kempis.  It  was  a  rule  of  conformity,  of  repression ;  a  wholesome 
discipline,  at  least   for  our  wild  Anglo-Sixoti  race.      In  England  the 
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Church  was,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  almost  the  only  unifying 
power.  Kings  were  controlled  and  held  to  what  the  Church  said  was 
right.  The  universality  of  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  through  the 
hierarchical  system,  made  religion  far  less  the  tool  of  local  rulers.  Spir- 
itual courts  were  established  to  decide  cases. 

This  central  authority,  to  which  local  rulers  gave  at  least  some  degree 
of  heed,  was  a  great  boon  in  those  drear  generations,  in  spite  of  any 
evils  connected  with  the  administration.  Barbaric  Europe  was  in  the 
process  of  becoming  civilized,  and  every  man's  right  arm  was  law,  and 
every  kingdom  was  in  a  hot  struggle  in  which  the  fittest  only  could  sur- 
vive ;  the  well- organized  force  of  ecclesiastics  which  swarmed  at  every 
petty  court  and  which  tutored  the  conscience  of  every  confessor,  was  a 
restraint  of  which  kingdoms  and  peoples  stood  in  need. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  that  spiritual  aid  which 
came  to  the  humble  in  the  earth  whose  homes  offered  no  opportunity 
for  solitude,  by  the  opening  of  the  churches  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
crucifix,  the  reminder  of  our  Lord's  death,  —  an  hour  of  peaceful  con- 
templation amid  the  stormy  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  house  of  God 
was  not  so  rude  as  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  The  devotee  could  not  but 
be  touched  by  ceremonies  that  were  already  hoary  with  centuries  of 
observance  ;  could  not  but  venerate  the  doctrines  which  had  come  down 
from  far-away  generations ;  could  not  but  believe  that  some  well-known 
saints  represented  a  host  of  holy  beings  who  had  glorified  the  Church 
age  after  age  ;  could  not  but  believe  in  the  miracles  which  in  the  popular 
faith  attested  the  power  of  the  Church  and  honored  its  victories  over 
the  world. 

The  Veil  and  the  Tonsure, 

I. 

The  hermit  spirit  of  the  early  Church  built  artificial  solitudes  in  the 
cities  or  haunts  not  far  from  civilization,  by  erecting  monasteries,  which 
proved  to  be  more  convenient  to  most  who  desired  a  recluse  life  than 
to  abide  in  a  desert.  These  religious  houses,  when  barbarism  was  tear- 
ing Rome  to  pieces,  proved  to  be  strongholds  for  the  conservation  of 
religious  life,  for  morality,  for  ecclesiastical  art,  as  well  as  a  centre  for 
authoritative  influence  when  the  civil  government  was  weakening.  In- 
deed, during  some  centuries,  there  was  little  religious  force  outside  the 
monasteries ;  even  if  the  masses  of  people  outside  were  baptized,  their 
religion  rarely  struck  through. 

The  convent  and  the  monastery  drew  to  themselves  the  most  religious 
of  the  people,  who  craved  the  mysterious   spiritual  good  which  they 
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believed  lo  be  found  beneath  the  veil  or  that  tonsure  which  symboiized 
the  crown  of  thorns. 

**  It  is  good,**  quoth  St.  Bernard,  *'  for  us  tu  be  here  ;  for  here  a  man 
lives  more  purely,  falls  more  rarely,  rises  more  swiftly,  walks  more  care- 
fully, rests  more  securely,  dies  more  happily,  is  cleansed  more  speedily, 
is  rewarded  more  abundantly." 

The  stars  of  that  age  glitter  not  in  vain  for  us.  Who  can  gaze  upon 
the  saintly  Booaventura  without  a  thrill  of  reverence  ?  He  stood  silently 
pointing  to  his  crucifix,  when  be  was  asked  to  tell  how  he  acquired  his 
vast  stores  of  learning  ;  when  the  mad  crowds  in  the  cities  were  riotincr. 


^ 
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As  in  the  ttmoua  "Ansehas/'  the  laborers  in  the  fiek)  drop  their  tools  &i>d  assume  tn  attitude  of 
devotion  At  the  eill  or  the  evening  prayer  bell;  so  those 'who  haunt  this  meettng  place 
of  wsyfarers  are  17  the  vesper  stroke  reminded  of  the  Cross, 


and  the  great  lords  were  wrangling  and  waging  their  private  wars  for 
plunder,  he  was  content  to  gaze  on  the  cross,  finding  in  it  the  profound- 
est  motive  to  lead  a  loftier  life.  To  pray  well  is  to  study  well.  Others 
might  shine  in  the  court  or  play  a  great  part  in  European  politics,  but 
ibe  seraphic  doctor  was  content  with  his  hooks  and  his  crucifix,  and  the 
noiseless  round  of  homefy  monastic  servitude.  He  was  found  washing 
pots  and  kettles  by  the  mediaeval  dudes  from  Rome  who  brought  to  him 
his  canitnat's  hat. 

"Silent,  humble,  obedient,"  three  virtues;  *' worshipful,  studious, 
laborious,"  three  occupations :  You  must  take  to  these  six,  quoth 
BcDedict,  or  you  cannot  abide  with  me. 


'Grut;:ner, 

As  to  these  homeless  men,  tt  Is  delightful  lo  think  of  them  is  havingr  a.  home ;  and  If  a  house 
full  of  religious  bachelors  can  be  merry,  God  bless  them. 

The  average  ecclesiastic  could  not  understand  the  magnetic  quality 
of  that  Christlike  enthusiasm  which  enlisted  a  great  following  among 
such  as  desired  most  of  all  to  be  Christlike.  "  Why/'  asked  the  Friar 
Masseo  of  St.  Francis,  "  why  should  all  the  world  nm  after  thee,  and 
every  one  desire  to  see  and  hear  and  obey  thee?  Thou  art  not  hand- 
some ;  thou  art  not  noble ;  thou  art  not  learned ;  then  why  to  thee,  — 
why  does  all  the  world  run  after  thee?  '^ 

**  I  am  a  herald  of  the  great  King,"  was  the  reply  made  by  St.  Fran- 
cis to  the  highwaymen  who  caught  him  and  questioned  him. 

He  led  the  life  of  a  devout  beggar  upon  the  Umbrian  hills,  and  if  he  was 
the  guest  of  a  day  at  a  rich  man's  table,  he  sprinkled  ashes  upon  his  food. 

If  we  think  of  St,  Francis  of  Assist  as  being,  in  some  respects,  not 
other  than  a  wild  lunatic  with  method  and  orderliness  and  a  good 
organizing  faculty  in  his  madness,  —  not  more  eccentric  perhaps  than 
Lord  Byron,  —  yet  it  was  of  infinite  credit  that  he  could  get  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  all  the  religious  world  was 
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battling  against  the  Albigensian  heretics,  in  amusing  himself  with  a 
pel  lamb  instead  of  taking  his  fun  in  the  high  Alps  with  color-blind 
St.  Dominic,  in  slaughtering  the  Lord's  mountain  sheep  under  the 
notion  that  they  were  black.  Tender  of  fowl  and  fish  vvas  the  sweet* 
spirited  man  of  Assisi,  He  was  a  brother  to  the  birds ;  a  Buddhistic 
relationship  rare  in  Christendom. 

IL 

The  doctrine  of  cehbacy  was  a  protest  against  the  lust  of  the  world. 
The  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty,  a  protest  against  luxury,  against  the 
bribes  which  ensnared  so  many  prelates,  against  the  lust  for  gain,  that 
covetoitsness  which  is  the  curse  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.     To-day  and 


BURNING  OF  THE   MONASTEh 
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5*cslerday  and  to-morrow,  generation  after  generation^  a  multitttde  of 
sick  folk  are  cared  for  and  comforted  in  hospitals  founded  ages  ago  by 
the  mendicant  monks. 

The  Church  was  the  ark  of  all  things  that  had  life,  said  Isaac  Taylor, 
who  figured  the  mediaeval  era  as  a  deluge  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
irk  was  monastic.  The  brethren  cultivated  the  soil,  and  cultivatetl 
their  minds.  A  multitude  of  them  made  themselves  into  mere  copying 
machines  for  the  good  of  future  ages :  there  was  no  use  for  them  after 
the  discovery  of  printing.     *'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  at  the  fatigue  of 
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your  work,**  said  Thomas  a  Kempis,  *^  for  God  will  give  the  reward  in 
eternity  ;  if  he  who  gives  a  glass  of  cold  water  does  not  lose  his  reward, 
he  who  gives  the  living  water  of  wistlom  will  receive  recompense/' 

Many  a  dull  day  in  the  narrow  cell  was  glorified  by  the  splendor 
of  celestial  visitation.  Young  men  with  hearts  of  fire,  studiously 
repressed   all   bngings   for   the   earth,   for  earthly  companionship,  for 

domestic  love;  and  fast- 
ened the  mind  upon 
God  only,  and  the  ever- 
lasting  rest.* 


•"^-^ 


■^5fl^> 


8      The     Cheatiok 

OF      A       CHRISTtAN" 

Ei'KoPE  DY  Chris- 
tian Rome. 

The  great  religious 
force  shut  up  in  the 
monasteries  was  less 
operative  upon  society 
as  such,  since  society 
itself  was  little  else  than 
a  baptized  i)aganism» 
The  missionary  method 
pursued  by  the  Church 
was  defective  during 
more  than  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  corrupt  theories 
a  oil  practices  of  hea- 
thenism should  not  have 
been  poured  into  tbe 
current  of  the  Churcb 
life,  like  the  mud  of 
the  Missouri  fouling 
clear  water.  The  Church  never  got  over  receiving  Constant! ne  and 
Marcellus  and  the  Gracchi  without  putting  them  on  prol>ation.  The 
effect  was  not  noticed  till  the  altemi>t  was  made  to  advance  Christian- 
ity by  what  w^as  quaintly  called  the  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations. 
"  Rome/*  says  Heine,  **  has  always  yearned  for  sovereignty  \  and  when 
her   legions   fell   she   sent   dogmas   into  the  provinces.**     The   deadly 

1  Vidt  Notes, 
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PREACHER  IK  A  NORWEGIAN  COTTAGE. -TlDlllUHD, 

tug  error  to  attempt  to  engraft  upon  Christianity  principles  alien  to 
it,  and  lo  vivify  unwholesome  leaf  and  fruitage  by  Christian  root  and 
slock. 

The  so-called  conversion  of  nations  did  not  imply  the  regeneration  ol 
the  individual  life.  Kings  and  their  courts  were  baptized,  and  the  most 
loyal  of  their  people  ;  their  only  Christian  **  experience/'  that  of  being 
wet,  scantily  perhaps,  by  the  waters  of  baptism.  And  henceforth  all 
their  pagan  superstitions  and  heathen  immorality  and  barbaric  violence 
were  called  Christian.  But  witch -murder,  and  bloody  persecutions,  and 
whatever  was  demoniacal,  were  no  part  of  essential  Christianity, 

It  is  however  true  that  this  mistake  proved  lo  be  in  the  interest  of 
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good  government.  As  in  the  early  barbaric  conquests  of  the  south  the 
condition  of  the  barbarians  theiiiseh^es  was  improved,  so  now  their  own 
yielding  to  the  presentation  of  the  Cross  made  them  more  amenable  to 
Christian  law,  and  tliey  profited  by  mere  contact  with  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, which  did  not  need  to  be  very  high  to  be  above  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  self-devotement  of  St.  Patrick  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Celts  who  were  in  such  darkness  as  to  count  by  nights 

not  days,  —  se'nnight, 
fortnight ;  indeed  the 
Druids  called  them  the 
children  of  the  night, 
coming  out  of  dark- 
ness. His  apostolic 
courage  and  rare  elo- 
quence won  the  chiefs 
and  tire  tribes  ;  and  he 
so  organized  his  thirty- 
three  years'  work  that 
it  was  continued  in  the 
generations  follow  ing> 
—  ]>aganiam  never  re- 
turning.* The  Hebrides 
and  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  were 
visited  by  the  pupils  of 
St.  Patrick. 

The  welcome  which 
many  peoples  accorded 
to  the  new  faith  recalls 
the  triumphs  of  Bud- 
dhism in  its  pristine 
centuries,  —  which  was 
an  undoubted  boon  to 
great  numbers  who 
gave  up  iheir  ancient 
idolatry  \  but  the  stream 
never  rose  above  the  fountain,  and  the  fountain  itself  was  not  very 
high,  it  being  of  the  earthy  with  literally  no  (lod  to  look  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Christianity,  by  whatever  means,  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating paganism,  Christian  ideas  were  popularized  ;  and  they  proved 
the  seeds  of  a  civilization  and  a  moral  life,  so  different  from  anything 

I  A.O.  372. 
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CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL, 

The  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  cf  the  pabce  of  Ethelbert 
adjotn^ng-,  w^rd  giver-  to  Au^st(r,e  and  h*a  rronks,  a»d, 
597.  It  has  been  a  place  cf  Christian  worship  for  thirteen 
centuries,  Ihe  edifice  having  been  rebuilt  from  time  to 
Ume.  Portions  of  the  present  building  were  erected  seven 
hundred  years  a^. 
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seen  in  the  track  of  Buddhism  as  to  catch  the  attention  at  once  of  any 
one  who  is  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  histor>^  of  both  movements. 

WTien  Ethelbcrt  received  the  monk  Augustine  and  his  clergy,  it  was 
in  the  open  air,  le^t  royalty  be  hurt  by  Christian  enchantment ;  but 
when  the  Christian  invaders  advanced,  bearing  a  silver  cross  and  chant- 
ing  the  Ittany,  the  king  was  enchanted  and  became  a  Christian.  He 
gave  his  own  palace  to  Augustine  far  a  residence  ;  and  a  Christian 
chyrch  was  built  hard  by,  upon  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
Irtiry  DOW  stands* 

The  people,  too,  heeded  the  clivine  message  ;  and  upon  Christmas 
Day  ten  thousand  of  tliem  were  ba|>ti^ed,^  They  became  Christians 
because  their  king  had  set  the  fashion ;  nor  were  they  previously  under 
ri^d  instruction.  The  monks  took  the  pagan  temples  and  sprinkled 
ihera  with  holy  water ;  and  then  gathered  the  people  into  the  Church 
firstivals,  to  repeat  the  same  carousals  they  had  used  under  the  worship 
of  Woden. 

This  was  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  aristocrats  of  Rome  gave 
in ;  the  Christlanization  of  England^  such  as  it  was,  being  so  near  the 
complete  trhiraph  in  the  capital  of  the  worlds 

After  the  death  of  the  monk  Augustine,  the  Anglo-Saxons  north  of 
the  H umber  were  converted  under  the  reign  of  the  pagan  Edwin,  who 
became  a  Christian.  The  king's  nobles  gathered  in  counsel*  Coi fi, 
the  high  priest,  said  that  their  deities  did  not  reward  the  good,  and  if 
any  better  doctrine  could  be  taught  he  would  adopt  it.  Another  said 
that  man's  life  is  a  swallow's  flight,  —  whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes, 
we  know  not ;  if  this  new  doctrine  can  teach  us  anything  certain  of  our 
desriny  we  should  follow  it.  Coifi  himself  was  the  ftrst  to  hurl  a  defiant 
spear  against  the  fane  of  their  pagan  worship,  at  Godmundingham,  the 
Goodmanham  of  to-day,  at  Harthill  Wapentake,  in  the  East  Riding 
of  York.' 

This  was  in  a.d.  628.  And  the  missionary  Paulinus,  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  sent  to  King  Edwin,  was  employed  from 
iDoming  to  night  for  thirty-six  days  in  baptizing  the  multitude  who, 
taking  their  cue  from  the  king  and  the  nobles,  abandoned  idolatry.^ 

They  were  received  to  the  Church  with  pagan  superstitions  eradicated 
only  in  part.  It  resulted  in  introducing  into  English  Christianity  a 
certain  intellectual  confusion  as  to  just  what  it  was  to  become  a  Christian, 
whether  it  involved  more  than  baptism. 


1  Thxi  story  \%  told  in  a  letter,  still  extant^  from  Pope  Gregory  to  Ihc  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
binA.     CoasuU  I^lgrave's  Hhtary  of  the  Angh-SaxoHi,  pp»  49,  50. 
'  Knight's  HisUify  &f  Englattd,  I,  p.  7a,  quoting  from  Dcde.    Also  vide  NOTES. 
•  PMgrave's  Angl&'^axami,  pp.  52-56, 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  forests  were  alive  with  ghosts.  Charms  and  incan- 
tations were  as  need  fill  to  those  baptized  English  heathen  as  they  are 
to*day  to  the  unbaptized  pagans  in  Africa.  To  this  nominal  Christian- 
ization  it  is  due  that  three  thousand  witches  were  executed  in  England 
within  a  srore  of  years  in  the  seventeenth  century,'     As  late  as  1 75  i  an 

English  mob  killed  two 
pauper  witches ;  and 
in  hunting  for  them, 
looked  in  a  salt-box. 
Lyall*  reports  that  an 
aged  Frenchman  was 
drowned  in  Essex  on 
suspicion  of  sorcery  in 
1863. 

My  thunderbolt 
neighbor  nailed  a  horse- 
shoe over  his  front  door, 
not  because  he  be- 
lieved  in  witches,  but 
because  his  ancestors 
did.  The  hoof-itiarks 
of  paganism  are  still  at 
our  doors,  I  always 
think  of  my  right  and 
my  left  shoulder  when 
I  see  a  new  moon ; 
my  pagan  fathers  were 
baptized  in  their  pa- 
ganism.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  always  made  the 
thumb  and  finger  charm 
against  an  evil  eye,  if 
he  happened  upon  a 
man  cross-eyed,  on  the 
street ;  and  William  Pitt,  if  he  met  one,  would  quit  whatever  business  he 
was  engaged  in,  lest  it  turn  out  badly,  and  return  to  his  home  and  take 
a  new  start.     The  pagan  ancestry  of  these  men  was  answerable  for  it. 

Much  more  serious,  however,  is  the  unchristian  spirit  in  our  ancestors, 
ages  after  their  nominal  conversion.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England,  some  centuries  since,  is  an  instance  in  point ;  for  downright 
barbarity  not  surpassed ^ — unless  by  other  nominally  Christian  peoples. 

1  A.D.  1640^1660.  «  AsiAtk  SiudUs,    London,  1B83. 
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YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

Which  occupies  the  site  of  the  wooden  church  In  which  King 
Edwin  was  baptized  by  Paulinua  on  Easter  Day.  a.d.  627, 
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In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  open  up  English  history  at  any  point  without 
Stumbling  upon  evidence  of  the  merely  nominal  Christianity  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  —  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  baptized  by 
Augiisiine  and  Paulinus.  There  are  Britons  in  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities  of  England  to*day,  whose  ancestors  have  stood  by  their  pagan 
habits  of  thought  during  thirty-five  generations. 

Boniface  and  his  Axe, 

It  came  to  pa^,  however,  that  plucky  Christians  began  to  abound  in 
England ;  and  none  more  so  than  Boniface,^  the  Devonshire  boy  who  in 
a  merry  hour  chopped  down  the  great  thunder  tree  at  Geismar  —  stroke  on 
strukei  his  British  blood  boiling  the  hotter  for  the  threats  of  the  pagan 
priest.  A  heavy  wind  arose  and  helped  the  axeman,  till  the  oak  of  Thor 
cmcklcd  and  iremliled,  antl  fell  with  crashing  limbs.  The  weapons  of 
the  crowd  were  now  laid  aside,  and  the  saintly  woodchopper  never  left 
the  antique  and  holy  gnarls  until  he  made  the  crooked  limbs  and  splin- 
.tered  trunk  into  a  shelter  for  Christian  worship;  still  more  hoary  and 
venerable  were  the  branches  of  Thor  when  christened  as  the  chapel  of 
St.  Peter. 

He  baptized  thousands  of  Saxons  and  Hessians  ;  and  built  monaster- 
ies in  the  Thuringian  country.  To  instnict  the  people  he  brought  in 
preachers ;  and  he  instituted  the  abbey  of  Ftilda,  which  came  to  be  of 
great  renown  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  light  which  he  kindled  in  the 
dark  forests  of  the  north  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  He  was 
made  an  archbishop  by  the  Pope;  but  he  had  a  consuming  passion  to 
seek  out  still  wilder  barbarians  in  the  north  country.  At  seventy- five  he 
threw  down  his  crosier,  took  his  books,  and  packed  his  shroud,  and  he 
carried  the  Cross  to  the  homes  of  the  Frisians  ;  and  they  placed  upon  his 
head  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Such  self-devotement  would  have  received  the  crown  in  earlier  life, 
but  for  the  ringing  fame  of  his  axe.  It  was  much  that  he  coulii  stalk 
abroad  amid  bloody  barbarians  and  semi-savage  Christians  during  so 
many  years  ;  armed  only  with  singular  purity  of  life  and  his  enthusiastic 
consecration.  He  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  men  who  changed  the  face 
of  Europe,    The  light  of  his  self-sacrifice  irradiated  that  sombre  age. 


Charlemagne 

was  a  man  of  different  type  ;  *  he  wielded  a  battle-axe.  As  a  warrior 
be  was  the  first,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 
In  him  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  world  reappeared.     His  stalwart 

J  A.D.  7IS.  4  A.D.  742-814, 
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character  imparted  unwonted  dignity  to  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  so 
monotonously  barbaric.  He  was  a  conqueror  by  heredity,  the  blood  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charles  Martel  flowing  in  his  sword  arm. 

In  the  main  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  were  begun  in  an  attempt  to 
fend  off  barbarism  which  was  always  threatening  his  kingdom ;  and  they 
ended  in  bringing  the  barbarians  into  orderly  submission.  He  had  the 
hardest  tussle  with  the  Germans  ;  ^  contending  with  them  during  a  whole 
generation,  —  making  not  less  than  eighteen  marches  against  them. 
And  then  he  baptized  them,  will  or  nil,  as  Christians.  The  wars  were 
a  political  necessity;  the  baptizing  a  political  clincher,  —  a  token  of 
their  submission,  and  that  thenceforth  they  would  in  civil  affairs  condnct 
as  Christian  subjects  of  a  Christian  king. 

Wittekind  was  a  Saxon  king  who  dwelt  in  a  castle  whose  ruins  Stfll 
stand  upon  one  of  the  red  sandstone  hills,  or  gate-posts  of  the  "  West* 
phalian  Gate,"  where  the  river  Weser  breaks  through  the  mountaittr- 
which  form  a  step  between  upper  and  lower  Germany,  and  flows  dowll 
into  the  plains  of  Westphalia.  It  is  about  three  miles  above  the 
modern  town  of  Minden.  In  a.d.  772  Charlemagne  destroyed  this' 
castle.  It  was  not  however  till  a  later  year,  that  his  obstinate  and 
bloody  and  treacherous  foes  compelled  the  conqueror  to  return  and 
waste  the  land  till  the  Saxons  submitted  to  baptism.  Charlemagne 
beheaded  4000,  who,  of  the  two,  preferred  death ;  with  Saxon  pluck 
deliberately  choosing  to  die  as  his  enemies  rather  than  live  in  submis- 
sion. The  war  was  not  over ;  and  die  they  did.  Wittekind  still  held 
out,  battle  after  battle.  When  defeated,  he  came  to  camp  for  baptism. 
The  ceremony  took  place  near  his  ruined  castle ;  the  tradition  point- 
ing to  the  spot,  where  the  traveller  now  sees  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  on 
the  W'ittekindsberg  above  the  Westphalian  Gate.^ 

The  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  then  had  the  hardihood  to  send  them 
up  a  quantity  of  sermons  translated  into  German,  to  introduce  new 
ideas  into  their  baptized,  hard,  heathen  heads. 

The  crowning  of  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo  III  was  a  surprise.  His 
Majesty  being  present  with  all  his  court  at  High  Mass  on  Christmas 
Day  when  the  Pope  conducted  the  service,  at  the  close  of  the  religious 
ceremonial  His  Holiness  advanced  with  the  crown  of  the  Caesars,  pro- 
claiming Charlemagne  as  the  Emperor  Caesar  Augustus.  He  was  at  the 
height  of  his  glory  as  a  conqueror ;  ruling  at  that  time  over  the  area 
now  represented  by  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain. 

1  Vide  Notes. 

2  Vide  Germany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould  and  Mr.  Aithur  Oilman,  pp.  54-57.  Putnam, 
New  York. 
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Charlemagne  was  nearly  seven  feet  tall,  and  every  inch  a  king.  **  He 
was,"  says  Sismondi,  *'  claimed  by  the  Church  as  a  saint,  by  the  French 
as  the  greatest  of  their  king^,  l>y  the  Germans  as  their  countryman,  and 
by  the  Italians  as  their  emperor." 


VII. 

The  Christian  historian  lives  in  a  glass  house,  and  he  is  very  careful 
not  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  flings  against  his  Moslem  brethren  for  pro- 
pagating Islam  by  the  sword.  It  would  re(|uire  no  very  astute  Moham- 
medan historian  to  claim  with  much  show  of  fairness  that  there  was  a 
puhtrcal  necessity  underlying  their  religious  conquests  ;  that  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Arabia  needed  to  be  brought  under  one  system  ;  that 
the  Saracen  movement  was  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  civilization ; 
that  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  improved  by  becoming  Moslems  ;  and  that 
Christianity  was  for  ages  litUe  else  than  an  armed  camp,  crusading 
against  God  and  his  Prophet.  We  do  not  need  to  write  history  in  that 
way,  but  we  do  need  to  exercise  caution  in  accusing  our  Oriental 
brethren  of  an  undue  use  of  the  sword  in  proclaiming  Islam. 

Christianity  has  never  got  over  this  sword  business.  When  the  con- 
quered and  baptized  pagans  found  their  old  temples  crumbling,  they 
bore  out  their  choicest  and  most  ancient  trappings  toward  fitting  up 
their  new  places  of  worship.  Bunrlles  of  pagan  superstitions  came 
trimbling  in ;  and  Christianity  gave  them  storage  room,  and  unpacked 
them,  and  used  them.  No  country  in  Europe  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  witchcraft-murder  than  Germany,  where  so 
much  heathenism  was  without  b.iptized  spiritual  regeneration,* 

Tis  true,  however,  that  Charlemagne  filled  the  conquered  Anglo* 
Saxon  territory  with  churches  am!  religious  houses  to  educate  the  Saxon 
youth.  So  there  was  introduced  into  the  nation  a  genuine  Christian 
element,  which  succeeded  in  partially  tempering  the  savageness  of  the 

eople,  making  the  nominally  Christian  barbarians  less  barbaric  than 

eoples  not  yet  conquered  or  baptized.  Thus  the  light,  which  lighteth 
e^*er>*  man,  broke  into  the  dark  northern  forests.  And  when  there 
came  relatively  peaceful  ages,  or  even  a  few  halcyon  years,  the  king- 
dom of  God  grew  apace,  as  the  forests  themselves  gave  place  to  smiling 
xdens  under  the  tranquil  energies  of  nature  and  the  craft  of  man  ;  so 

[  divine  purpose  appeared,  explaining  the  meaning  of  diverse  events,  — 
much  as  our  knowledge  of  mathematical  science  has  explained  certain 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  formerly  deemed  er- 

l  I1i£  Notes  for  further  curious  illustrations  of  the  nominal  conversion  of  pagan 
Eufope, — "Mith  ■  tnoml  worth  noting. 
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ratic.  Irresistible  moral  prowess  was  ultimately  wielded  by  the  Germanic 
people  ;  the  leading  minds  recelnng  most  heartily  those  principles  of 
Christianity  which  have  undergirded  the  great  nations  of  the  modem 
era. 

9.    A   New    Religious   Era, 

I'he  most  dire  effect  of  ihe  mere  nominal  conversion  of  the  nations 
was  in  lowering  the  tone  of  spirituality ;  Christianity  itself  being  so 
heathenized  that  the  Christian  ideas  made  less  progress  than  they  would 
have  done  otherwise. 

As  a  babe  learns  not  to  put  his  hand  in  the  fire,  God's  men  learn 
not  to  swamp  Christianity  by  a  baptized  heathenism.  It  took,  however, 
the  German  people  to  make  this  discovery  ;  the  race  of  Romulus  was 
too  much  hampered  by  die  traditions  and  influences  of  Imperial  Rome. 

There  were  plenty  of  protestants  before  Luther ;  but  they  went  to 
heaven  in  chariots  of  fire,  **The  German  beast/'  however,  had  the 
knack  of  getting  together  enough  men  to  make  a  stand.  Not  otherwise 
was  he  more  notable  than  others, 

A  vast  deal  of  dirt  was  canonized  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Unhappily 
for  the  crusaders  the  Moslem  doctrine  of  cleanliness  was  not  contagious, 
else  they  would  have  caught  it. 

After  some  hundreds  of  years,  the  unwashed  saints  were  less  popular; 
and  since  avarice  stood  by,  ready  to  plunder,  the  washed  saints  were 
also  doomed,  —  and  prejudice  and  cruelty  bore  a  hand  in  an  indiscrina- 
inating  onslaught  on  institutions  not  so  bad  as  they  were  represented. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  Christian  kings  >vere  not  very  highly 
sanctified  after  baptism,  and  that  a  surging  multitude  of  nominal  con- 
verts were  as  ready  to  attack  the  Church  as  to  defend  it. 

Taking  it  altogether,  there  was  a  great  change  in  Europe ;  finally 
settled  by  thirty  years  of  <lown right  bard  fighting.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away»  the  Italians  breathed  more  freely,  and  were  glad  enough 
to  be  rid  of  much  that  was  offensive  in  the  Church  ;  and  their  new 
career  was  even  more  vigorous  than  the  old.  And^  as  to  the  Germanic 
stock  of  peoples,  they  settled  down  in  peace  to  find  out  what  was  in 
their  written  religious  constitution,  — the  Bible,  which  the  populace  now 
got  possession  of  for  the  first  time,  in  lieu  of  churchly  traditions. 

Voltaire,  in  looking  over  the  history  of  Europe,  attested  the  fact  that 
the  denounced  ecclesiastics  were  better  than  the  average  outsiders. 
And  that  "  Man  of  Sin"  who  was  said  to  rule  at  Rome  was  a  pattern 
of  propriety  when  compared  with  contemporary  potentates,  and  the 
Church  a  very  lily  among  thorns.  There  is  no  historical  position  more 
tenable  than  this. 
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BOOK    II. 

THE  DEBT  OF  POPULAR   LIBERTY   TO 
CHRrsnAN/TY. 

F.    The  Modification  of  Roman  Law  uy  CHRisxrAN 
Thought. 

1. 

EN  nations  were  conqitcred  by  Rome,  their  peoples  were  still 
verned  l)y  their  ancient  statutes  so  far  as  might  consist  with 
RomaQ  law.  The  Roman  administrators  of  justice  were  therefore  obliged 
to  study  the  laws  of  all  subject  nations,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  came  ultimately  to  represent 
aji  elevated  and  wcU-devised  and  carefully  compacted  system  of  justice, 
or  code  of  moral  principles  gathered  from  wide  experience.  The  Roman 
law  attracted  to  itself  the  principles  that  were  discovered  to  be  just, 
wrhether  originating  with  Greek  or  barbarian. 

It  was  like  a  silent  deposit,  formed  quietly  during  many  generations ; 
a  series  of  niling^,  in  the  daily  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  justice  to 
the  necessities  of  clients.  It  offered  a  solid  basis  for  modem  jurispru- 
dence throughout  no  small  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  philosophic 
apothegms  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  were  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the 
nations.  Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus  —  a  man  too  great  to  have  been 
an  emperor  subject  to  the  necessities  of  statecraft  in  that  dark  age  — 
conceived  of  a  polity  in  which  there  is  **  the  same  law  for  all,  a  polity 
administered  with  regard  to  equal  rights  and  equal  freedom  of  speech  ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  kingly  government  which  respects  most  of  all  freedom 
of  the  governed/' 

•*  From  the  moment,"  says  Judge  Story ,^  "  when  principles  of  decisions 

'  £une  to  be  acted  on  in  chancery,  the  Roman  law  furnished  abundant 

material  to  erect  a  superstructure  at  once  solid,  convenient,  and  lofty, 

1  Comm^niafy  an  Equity  Jartiprudtnce^  Sec.  aj. 
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adapted  to  human  wants  aiid  enriched  by  the  aid  of  human  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  learning."  *'  As  if  the  niighty  destinie^i  of  Rome  were  not 
yet  fulfilled/'  says  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  "she  reigns  throughout  the 
whole  earth  by  her  reasottj  after  having  ceased  to  reign  by  her  authority-* 


II. 


It  is  however  true  that  the  Roman  law  to  which  these  great  author- 
ities allude,  what  we  call  Roman  law  as  it  Is  traced  in  the  inslitutions 
and  customs  of  the  modern  age,  was  so  largely  indebted  to  the  princi- 
ples underlying  Hebrew  legislation  and  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  they  appear  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  of 
Justinian,  that  the  strictly  Roman  sources  are  often  lost  sight  of. 

To  speak  with  exactness,  the  distinctive  code  of  the  empire  was  so 
modified  by  the  Christian  equities  of  Justinian,  as  an  eminent  viuthonty 
affirms,  that  the  unsparing  reforms  intToduced  really  sacrificed  in  some 
measure  the  old  to  the  new  ;  that  the  privileges  of  citizens  were  made  to 
yield  to  the  rights  of  man,  that  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  Rome  gave 
way  to  the  genius  of  humanity  as  it  was  consecrated  by  the  religion  of 
Christ-^* 

When  Charlemagne  appeared,  with  that  greatness  of  spirit  which 
charactcrizetl  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Roman  emperors,  he  sought  a 
far  higher  ideal  His  laws  were  so  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  historians  note  the  incoming  of  a  new  moral  power ;  yet  his 
ability  and  character  were  never  matched  by  his  fortune,  since  he  could 
not  easily  bend  to  his  will  the  turbulent  barbarians  of  the  west*  Chris- 
tianity as  a  living  force  in  a  steadily  advancing  civiiization  was  igno- 
miniously  held  back,  generation  after  generation^  by  rude  populations  to 
whom  the  Christian  homilies — of  medieval  ecclesiastical  legislation  — 
appealed  in  vain.  They  heeded  nothing  but  the  red  right  arm  ;  and 
after  the  sheathing  of  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  the  petty  kings  gave 
little  heed  to  practical  Christianity,  even  if  their  consciences  were  in 
priestly  keeping. 

The  confessors  and  the  ecclesiastical  courtiers  knew,  however,  the 
civil  law  inherited  from  Rome  better  than  others  ;  in  fact  they  alone  stood 
for  whatever  erudition  there  was  in  that  age  of  iron.  The  principles  of 
the  civil  law  they  were  compelled  to  know,  related  as  they  were  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church.  This  made  the  ecclesiastics  mdispensable  to  the 
serai-barbarians  who  wore  the  crowns  and  sported  the  scepters. 

1  Vide  Notes. 

S  Compare  Legar6,  Origin,  and  laJlueHU  of  Roman  Ltgislaii&m^  Writings,  Vol  1, 
p.  515.    C  bar  Lea  ton,  1846. 
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of  Ibe   ht^heat   ccjrt    in    his   province,   Owari,    Japan.    Mrs.    Ken.   who   sUa  on   the 
W9S  recently  tuptii^d   by   Rev,    David  S.   Spencer.  P.E..   and   her  daughters   have 
Christiuis^ 


of  Britain;  the  herders,  the  cattle  thieves,  the  tamers  of  wild  herds; 
the  sea  robbers  ;  tlie  men  with  long  knives,  the  Anglu-Saxoias,  — ready 
to  tarkle  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  the  VVebhman  of  the  west :  these 
were  the  men  whose  dignified  and  stalwart  kings  jolted  about  the  conn- 
iry  in  ox -carts,  men  who  lored  their  liberty  and  their  power,  in  whom 
direU  so  fierce  a  spirit  of  pergonal  freedom  that  it  made  them,  'tis  said, 

*  The  ftiwdamcntal  ekroenis  of  the  law  are  still  Roman  upon  ilie  Coniinenl  of  Europe 
MKd  in  Scotlaiid;  the  English  taw  is  kss  inclebted  to  Ron>e  ih;in  that  of  any  other  git^sit 
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liefer  to  die  than  be  under  the  yoke  of  thraldom ;  these,  our  ancestors 
of  barbarian  blood,  a  mighty  and  self-willed  people,  bent  on  unbounded 
loyalty  to  him  alone  who  proved  the  strongest,  —  these  were  the  meo 
who  yielded  most  pliandy  to  him  who  appealed  to  their  sense  of  right, 
who  dommated  conscience,  who  stood  as  the  Vicar  of  God. 

Down  through  the  ages  they  pushed  phrase  upon  phrase  of  Christian 
edict,  standing  behind  the  law  with  their  long  knives.  Alfred,  in  the 
ninth  century,  reaffirmed  and  emphasized  the  legal  words  of  the  monks  of 
earlier  generations,  words  that  abide  with  us  to-day.  "  We  know."  said 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  hundred  years  later,  **  that  through  God's  grace 
a  thrall  has  become  a  thane,  and  a  churl  has  become  an  earl,  a  singer  a 
priest,  and  a  scribe  a  bishop :  and  formerly,  as  God  decreed,  a  fisher 
became  a  bishop.  We  have  all  one  Heavenly  Father,  one  spiritual 
mother  which  is  called  the  Church,  and  therefore  are  we  brothers." 
A  much  more  kingly  speech  than  that  made  by  the  curled  and  powdered 
pagan  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Franks  seven  centuries  nearer  to 
our  own  times,  that  Grand  Monarch,  who  during  half  a  century  made 
good  the  autocratic  dictum  —  **  I  am  the  State.'* 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  book-work  than  that  of  running  over  the 
earlier  laws  of  England,  when  legislation  was  being  shaped  by  the  Chris- 
tian clergymen,  whose  work  for  king  and  country  abides  after  eight  or 
nine  centuries.  We  talk  about  the  evolution  of  the  modern  era,  but  he 
will  never  understand  how  justice  has  come  into  the  English  world,  and 
fair  dealing  and  kindness  between  neighbors,  who  does  not  detect  the 
hoary  heads  of  sermons  upon  the  pages  of  its  black-letter  law  books. 
That  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  not  still  barbarians  is  due  to' Chris- 
tianity, as  can  be  shown  in  detail  by  thumbing  the  codes  of  our  ancient 
kings. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  one  hundred  and  sixty  chancellors,  and 
all  the  masters  of  rolls,  during  the  first  twenty-six  years,  were  clergy- 
men ;  and  in  the  same  period  there  were  twelve  clerical  justiciars.  The 
moral  rules  of  Christianity  as  elaborated  during  many  centuries  were 
thus  transmuted  daily  into  law,  and  principles  of  equity  were  fixed  by 
statute ;  the  clerical  decisions  in  casuistry  being  reduced,  with  each  ad- 
vancing year,  to  an  orderly  classification  for  governing  a  Christian  realm. 
W^hen  the  king  was  absent,  he  made  some  ecclesiastic  his  viceroy,  not 
less  than  seven  times.     This  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  . 


had  hceo  before  a  boon 
for  the  few,  the  effect 
was  noticeable  at  once 
in  its  relation  to  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  free- 
dom. 

As  Lxjrd  Bacon,  at 
sixteen,  made  up  his 
mind  that  Aristotle  was 
trrang,  so  now  the  idea 
began  to  dawn  upon 
Europe  that  the  Pope 
and  the  ktngs  raighl  be 
wrong.  Look  at  naturt^. 
quoth  Bacon,  recnrd 
what  she  actually  does  ; 
and  you  will  know  the 
Uws  of  the  universe. 
Look  at  the  Bible, 
quolh  Luther,  collate 
lis  texts,  and  you  will 
know  the  laws  of  God. 
Therefore  the  venera- 
ble traditions  of  men, 
both  moral  and  physi- 
cal, began  to  topple  and 
fall ;  and  there  opened 
a  new  era  for  mankind. 

So  far  as  concerned 
the  populace,  the  at- 
tempt   to    square    the 

political  and  the  moral  world  with  Bible  texts  wrought  an  amazing  revo- 
lution.    The  average  man  began  to  question  the  rights  of  both  Church 
r 
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and  state,  and  to  renounce  in  harsh  voices  his  own  rights.  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  people  began 
to  wake  up  to  the  biblical  facts ;  and  when  they  had  rubbed  their  eyes 
open,  they  thought  that  they  discerned  several  practical  principles  relat- 
ing to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  had  been  long  forgotten.  They 
saw  the  full  scope  but  dimly  at  first,  but  what  they  did  see  led  them  to 
fill  the  world  with  clamor. 

''  He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  unto  Israel."  His 
statutes  in  a  measure  had  silently  taken  their  places  upon  the  pages  of 
the  English  code.  The  British  law  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  came  not  from  the  Orient,  —  from  Vedic  teachers  or  Zoroaster, 
(iautania  or  Confucius ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  had  gath- 
ered to  itself  the  legal  wisdom  of  the  Occidental  world  as  the  basis  of 
modern  practice,  was  by  this  time  so  modified  as  to  be  distinctively 
Christian. 

When  therefore  the  liberty-loving  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  began 
to  read  the  Bible,  they  saitl,  Let  us  have  more  of  this,  —  even  if  the 
thrones  and  the  churches  rock  for  it.  Here,  they  said,  are  the  eternal 
principles  of  right,  which  underlie  such  liberties  as  we  have,  and  we  will 
see  what  else  is  embedded  in  this  bound  bundle  of  pamphlets  which  the 
Church  calls  sacred. 

n. 

It  were  enough  to  claim  priority  of  thought  for  the  Hebrew  books, 
the  Judaic,  and  the  Christian ;  the  earliest  of  them  antedating  Gautama, 
Confucius,  Plato,  and  the  twelve  Roman  tables,^  by  a  thousand  years. 
And  in  respect  to  the  Vedas,  the  earliest  event  in  Hindu  chronology 
which  has  any  pretense  to  being  called  historical  occurred  centuries 
later  than  the  life  of  Abraham,'-  and  was  reduced  to  writing  a  millennium 
later  than  the  earlier  books  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  not,  however,  priority  but  source  we  inquire  about.  The  founda- 
tions of  much  that  is  most  important  in  the  British  and  American  civic 
fabric  of  to-day  were  discovered  in  the  Wyclif  and  Tyndale  and  the 
King  James'  translations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures ;  prin- 
ciples to  which  so  many  generations  of  English-speaking  patriots  have 
now  given  their  assent. 

In  some  particulars  England  threatened  at  one  time  to  become  in 

1  These  tables  were  formed  by  decemvirs  450  B.C.,  on  the  return  of  deputies  sent  to 
Greece  to  examine  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

■^  1400  B.C.  Vide  Lieut.-Gen.  Richard  Strachey.  R.K.,  C.S.I. .  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  the  Bt  itis/i  Encyclopedia,  Article,  Asia. 
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cficct  a  Theocracy.*  A  king  was  protested  against  in  the  Hebrew  story  ; 
aod  when  he  was  loleratecl,-  he  was  hedged  about  by  a  wrillen  constitu- 
tion.^ He  was  a  man  to  be  kept  scant  of  money,  and  he  should  never 
play  the  tyrant*     The  English  people  took  to  this  doctrine, 

God  is  set  forth,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  as  the  source  of 
government.  **  There  is  no  power  birt  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God/'^  The  magistrate  is  in  the  place  of  (iod,"'  as  to  the 
conduct  of  civic  affairs  ;  and  he  is  responsible  to  God  for  \l!'  If  he  is  a 
bad  niler,  he  is  to  be  overthrown/  Oppression  is  accursed.^  In  all  this, 
the  state  is  recognijied  as  a  divinely  appointed  instrumentality,  as  truly 
so  as  the  family  or  the  Church  * 


III. 


The  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  never  lets  go  His  grip  on  the 
human  conscience  ;  as  the  kings,  so  the  subjects,  are  held  to  a  sharp 
sense  of  responsibility  to  Him.  That  the  mandate  of  no  earthly  king  can 
excuse  a  subject  in  disobeying  God  is  an  apothegm  written  in  blood 
upon  the  chalk  chffs  of  Albion. 

This  startling  doctrine,  by  which  each  man  for  himself  is  confronted 
with  a  personal  judgment  day,  when  once  sensed  by  the  average  man, 
wrought  an  incredible  revolution  in  hummi  affairs.  For  ages  men  had 
said,  —  the  king  or  the  Church  will  shield  you  ;  it  was  now  found  that 
Uiey  could  not  do  it.  This  tended  to  develop  that  individuality  which 
IS  essential  to  the  highest  degree  of  national  power.  It  was  a  far- reach- 
ing doctrine,  involving  education,  suffrage,  the  higher  law,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  kingdoms  ;  and  it  projected  its  mighty  shadow  of  personal 
destiny  into  the  eternities. 

This  was  the  doctrine  that  gave  weight  to  the  battle-axes  when  men 
shattered  sham  kings,  hollow  hearted,  empty  of  royalty.  Men  rose  up 
in  great  armies  demanding  personal  liberty  to  do  right,  and  protection 
in  doing  it.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  Christian  civilization.  *'  Whatever 
crushes  individuahty,*'  says  Mill,  '*is  despotism."  "  Dei  Gratia"  is  but 
a  fiction,  if  royalty  be  graceless. 

1  Vid^  Notes. 

'  *•  i  gave  »hcm  a  king  in  ray  wmth."  —  Ilosea. 

•  Deiit.  17 :  14- jo. 

«  The  magistrate  is  not  lO  b«  resisted.    Rom.  13:1-5;  Til  us  3:1;!  Peter  a :  13,  14, 

•  t  &.&.  60 '  17. 

•  Drut  *5 : 1 ;  a  Chron.  iq  :  6,  7, 

3"  Ps.  14$: 6-9;  EccU  5:8;  Jcr.  5:38,  a^. 
»  ls«.  14. 
>  1  Tim,  2:x 


A 


The  Christian  daciiine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  human  equality 
as  to  rights  and  duties,  was  caught  at  by  the  common  people  when  they 
came  to  read  it  and  think  it  over  in  their  own  homes  ;  a  doclrine  whose 
divinity  had  nev^r  gained  a  Hiir  footing  in  civic  aflfliirs.  It  had  been 
vainly  asked,  **  Have  we   nut    all   one    Father?     Hath   not   one    God 

created  us?"  ' 

He  created  me,  quoth 
the  "gentleman'*  who 
shot  down  a  "  peasant  " 
from  a  tree,  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  could 
ilo  it/"  The  dead  man*s 
neighbors  now  asked 
for  the  Golden  Rule : 
**  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself;  "  "  Love  work- 
elh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor ;  '*  *'  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens.'^ 

History,  indeed,  has 
no  parallel  to  that  up- 
rising of  the  people 
which  followed  the  pop- 
ular  perusal  of  those 
books  we  call  the  Bible. 
Men  began  to  say.  Our 
brother  at  Rome  is 
wrong,  the  Church  is  more  than  a  tradition  ;  Our  brother  the  King 
is  wrong,  we  must  be  consulted.  **  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more 
certain  and  more  evident,"  affirmed  Burnet,  "  than  that  princes  are  made 
for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo|>le  for  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
nation  under  heaven  that  is  mure  entirely  possessed  with  this  notion  of 
princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  will  soon 
be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and 
in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him," 

So  violent  and  wrathful  the  crowd   became  in  their  attack  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  age,  that   Christian   usage  had  scant  credit   for  its 
democratic  drift.     But  if  one  of  those  ranters  in  the  name  of  God  could 
1  Malachi  2  ;  lo,  ^  Froissart. 
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have  stepped  back  a  few  hundred  years,  and  penetrated  the  dungeons 
and  torture  vauhs  of  medieval  castles  ;  could  he  have  encountered  the 
wild  beasts  in  human  guise,  the  savage,  the  lawless,  the  belligerent  and 
barbarian  hosts,  the  barefooted  saints  whose  feet  were  never  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  could  he  have  known  that 
system  of  feudal  aggression  and  oppression  which  defied  law  for  centu- 
ries—  he  would  have  been  grateful  for  that  Church  which  had  stood  for 
the  common  people,  for  law  and  for  justice,  against  titled  violence. 
He  has  read  that  old  story  amiss,  who  does  not  look  upon  the  vicious 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  paragon  of  propriety  when  compared 
with  a  vicious  feudal  lord. 

And  he  has  read  it  all  amiss  who  does  not  discern  in  the  shabby 
treatment  of  humanity  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies in  England,  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  unqiiestionetl  and 
unarraigned  tyranny  of  preceding  centuries  ;  an  improvement  wrought 
by  that  Church  which  bestowed  spiritual  honors  regardless  of  caste 
liroiutions.* 

So  said  the  Son  of  Man  —  **  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  P'ather 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  ami  sister,  and  mother :  '* 
spiritual  kinship,  and  equal  honors. 

Glimpses,  indeed,  of  these  truths  so  precious  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  individuals  in  every  age,  a  primeval  revelaiion,  a  natural  political 
religion  —  which  the  hoary  generations  had  scofled  at  as  impracticable. 
All  men,  said  Zeno,  arc  by  nature  equal,  and  virtue  alone  establishes 
a  difTerence  between  them.  But  the  ancient  (ireek  philosophy  as  such 
had  no  word  for  mankind/  The  outside  world  was  of  another  kind  ; 
it  was  barbarian* 

It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  be  a  stranger  to  despotic  power,' 
Equality  of  rights  is  the  first  of  rights.*  The  liberties  of  a  people  are 
fi^ora  God,  and  not  from  kings.^ 


The  right  of  a  people  to  have  a  voice  in  electing  their  own  officers  is 
biblical*  This  was  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  despotic ;  there 
was  to  be  no  hereditary  class  to  execute  judgment  in  civil  affairs. 

Logically  connected  with  this  principle  is  that  of  legislation  by  the 
people.  *•  Laws  they  are  not,'*  quoth  Hooker,  **  which  public  appro- 
bation hath  not  made  so.** 

>  So.  foo,  our  Buddhist  brethren  had  stood  for  equatity  in  spiritual  ihin^,  as  against 
Bnihmtnicat  otsDC, 

a  Max  MUJlcr,  ■  Montesquieu.  <  Charles  Sumner.  «  Algernon  Sidney. 

#  Ei.  19 : 5,  7.  8 ;  Numbers  11 :  16;  Deuu  1 :  xj-18;  Jer.  30 :  31. 


Self-government  under  the  forms  of  !a\v,  to  making  which  the  people 
are  a  party,  —  this  is  freedom.  The  principle  of  representation,  offering 
a  convenient  mode  for  popular  political  action,  this  is  biblical* 

This  was  thirty- three 
hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  the  introduction  of 
that  principle  of  govern- 
tiient  by  representation, 
which  Chateaubriand 
declared  to  be  among 
the  three  or  four  ideas 
which  made  a  new 
world. 

In  the  early  Chris- 
tian councils  of  the 
Church  the  bishops 
were  held  responsible 
for  their  people,  whom 
they  were  held  to  rep- 
resent in  the  councils. 
No  such  councils  were 
ever  held  by  any  other 
great  religion  except 
the  Buddhists ;  in  this 
case,  however,  it  is 
not  probable  that  those 
comprising  the  coun- 
cils were  considered 
representatives  of  the 
people. 

In  respect  to  the  English-speaking  race,  it  has  taken  a  thousand  years 
of  history  to  bring  the  principle  of  representation  where  it  is  to-day. 


HON.    FREDERICK  DOUGLASS,  LL,D. 


Vll. 

Through    the    introduction    of    these    biblical   civil    principles, 
relatively  well-ordered   communities  of  to-day   contrast   strongly  with 

'  Ex.  i8:i6-a6;  Numbers  16:1-5,  i*>"'  27;  18-23;  i  Chron.  13:1-8;  i  Kings,  8:1-5; 
Numbers  11 :  i6»  17;  Joshua  9:  tS-21 ;  Joshua  aj:  2;  24:  I,  2,  19,  ai,  aa»  24,  35,  37;  i 
Samuel  10:  17;  I  Kings  18:19:  Jcr.  261  i6-iy« 
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the  savagery  and  despotism  of  generations  not  long  ago  in  Europe. 
Herds  of  men  not  dealing  justly  never  constitute  a  nation.  The  judicial 
system  '  of  the  Mosaic  economy  was  carefully  guarded  in  the  interests 
of  ihc  poor.* 

The  regulation  of  liberty  by  law  is  the  highest  test  of  civilization. 
"  To  m.ike  a  government,*'  says  Burke,  **  is  one  of  the  easiest  things. 
It  IS  only  for  one  to  commanil  and  for  the  others  to  obey.  To  give 
ffeedom  is  likewise  easy.  It  is  only  to  relax  all  control  and  let  men  do 
as  they  will  But  to  make  a  free  government  is  the  most  difificult 
JMrhievement  of  man*s  reason."'^  It  is  elTected  only  by  great  masses  of 
men  who  have  learned  habitual  self-control  through  the  regulative  force 
af  t^hristian  principle.  Voluntary  moral  restraint,  the  orderliness  of 
virtue^  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty. 

Freedom  to  act  selfishly  tends  to  disorganize  the  state.  The  stability 
of  liberty  is  shaken  by  those  who  take  liberties.  The  rights  of  man 
have  correlate  duties.  The  general  good  restricts  the  individual. 
Voluntary  self-abnegation  is  at  the  basis  of  well-ordered  society.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  finally  ruined  the  state,  by  wilful  ruling.  There 
must  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

•*  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one 
of  your  own  country."  said  Moses.*  .Vn  even-handed  justice,  ecjuality 
before  the  law,  was  binding  under  the  divine  constitution,  at  a  time 
when  human  laws  were  hard  against  foreigners. 


VIII. 


So,  little  by  little,  came  to  the  frunt  among  Christian  peoples  "  the 
science  of  jurispnidence,  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect;  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  collected  reason  of  ages, 
—  combining  the  principles  of  original  justice  with  the  infiiiite  variety 
of  human  concerns."  ' 

And  we  have  a  new  order  of  men,  absolutely  unknown  to  savagery  or 
despotism,  a  body  representing  the  highest  intellectual  fruitage  of  nine- 
teen Christian  centuries,  who  are  studious  of  drawing  a  system  of  rules 
for  the  protection  of  humanity  at  every  point,  to  form  a  Christian  state. 

•*  If  any  whosoever/'  thundered  Oliver  Cromwell,  '*  if  any  whosoever 
think  the  interest  of  Christians  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  two 
diflerent  things,  I  wish  my  soul  may  never  enter  into  their  secrets." 
Christian   law,  **the  guardian  angel  of  a  hundred   generations,"  "the 


I  Ex.  X% :  31.  33,  2|. 

•  Works. Twelve  \0lun1e5. 


2E)t.  33:6,  7;  Lev.  19;  15;  DeuLi:i7;  16:19. 
Voi.  n  I ,  pp.  559,  560.    Boston,  1871. 
^>  Burke.  ni,p,  357. 
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absolute  justice  of  the  State,  enlightened  by  the  perfect  reason  of 
the  State/*  *  is  little  else  thau  tht  attempt  to  reduce  the  Golden  Rule 
to  practice,  **  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods/*  said  Socrates,  "  that 
what  is  in  conformity  with  justice  should  also  conform  with  the  law," 
**  In  two  minutes,"  said  our  Governor  Briggs,  **  I  can  telJ  you  how  to 
be  a  good  lawyer  — ns  good  a  lawyer  as  anybody.     Just  look  over  your 

case  carefully,  under- 
stand it,  then  do  what 
you  think  is  right :  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  will  have  the  law 
on  your  side."  - 

IX. 

A  quaint  illuslration 
of  the  ojgged  quality 
of  the  English  jurispru- 
dence of  recent  ages,  its 
oddities  and  i  neons  is- 
tencies  as  well  as  its 
straight -a  way  attempt 
to  stand  by  the  main 
interests  of  the  realm, 
is  found  in  a  picture  of 
one  who  was  long  a 
Chief  Justice  in  the 
country  of  cloth  and 
hair,  a  corner  remaining 
from  the  fallen  para- 
dise of  conventionali- 
ties, where  the  tailor  and  the  barber  have  so  much  to  do  in  balancing 
the  scales  of  justice. 

Clumsy  and  uncouth  in  manner,  sneering;,  cynical,  offensive,  irascible, 
intemperate  of  speech,  overbearing,  unjust,  brutal ;  his  elocution  the 
worst,  his  style  awkward  and  obscure,  what  he  would  be  at  tumbled  out 
somehow  with  astonishing  clearness  ;  withal  a  poet  of  mixed  metaphors 
and  Irish  bulls,  and  a  shocking  propensity  to  misquote  and  misapply 
Latin  ;  a  man  eminent  for  fidelity,  and  an  integrity  which  never  discrimi- 
nated between  friend  and  foe  ;  personally  parsimonious  to  the  degree  of 

I  Rufus  Choate,  Works,  by  Professor  Brown.    VoU  I,  pp.  430,  432.    Boston,  186a. 
-  Lift  Iw  Richards,  p.  6€.     Bosron,  1866, 
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stinginess  and  miserliness ;  of  good  habits  early  and  late  ;  grave,  and 
little  given  to  amusement ;  not  one  Sunday  missing  church  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  a  good  family  man,  too  rare  in  his  day,  and  applying  the 
law  of  domestic  morality  most  sharply  to  others  ;  fighting  the  duellist 
and  the  gambler^  even  if  of  noble  house  ;  lashing  libellers,  and  opposing 
freedom  of  tongue  and  press ;  a  close  hard  student  of  the  law,  of  vast 
industry  all  his  years,  and  armed  with  fulness  of  knowledge  on  every 
point ;  standing  up  stoutly  for  the  jury  system,  the  black  letter  prece- 
dent^ his  administration  was  most  rigid  :  a  queer  mixed-up  sort  of  man 
was  he,  having  some  of  the  worst  and  some  of  the  best  of  British  charac- 
teristics, a  Welsh- Englishman,  Chief  Justice  Kenyon.* 

With  an  appalling  amount  of  human  nature  in  it,  the  divine  instru- 
mentality for  idealizing  the  institiUes  of  Christian  society  has  commanded 
the  service  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  sons  of  men  j  men  who  have 
testified  most  convincingly  in  regard  to  the  debt  of  our  civil  freedom  to 
Christianity. 

*'The  object  of  government/'  said  Lord  Bacon,  **  is  to  enforce  among 
individuals  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  ;  and  states  are  prosperous 
in  proportion  as  this  object  is  attained.'*  It  passed  into  a  proverb  many 
generations  since,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law  in  England 
and  America.'  It  implies  only  the  standing  of  Christianity,  and  its  legal 
rights. 

The  political  power  in  Great  Britain  has  long  been  entrusted  to 
Christian  hands.  Mr,  Gladstone  affirms  that  during  forty-seven  years 
in  the  British  cabinet,  all  but  five  of  sixty  associates  were  Christians, 
Canon  Liddon  reports  that  at  a  dinner  in  London,  when  Christianity  had 
been  slightingly  referred  to,  Sir  Robert  Peel  created  a  sensation  by  ask- 
ing his  host  to  ring  for  his  carriage,  ^saying  "  I  am  still  a  Christian/' 

An  anecdote  of  like  nature  is  related  of  the  late  Secretary  Fish,  at  a 
dirmer  in  Washington,  An  irreverent  after-dinner  speaker  at  his  table 
was  called  down  by  the  host:  '* Senator  Blank,  pardon  me,  but  I  must 
request  you  to  desist.  I  firmly  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  ;  of  His  Church  lama  metiiber  ;  in  my  house  I  have  tried  to 
ho<nor  Him,  and  in  His  faith  I  expect  to  die ;  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
hear  you  speak  in  this  way." 

Bismarck  has  affirmed  more  than  once  in  characteristic  Bismarcklan 
phrase,  that  his  political  service  was  based  on  his  religious  belief; 
standing  firmly  upon  the  ground  of  a  revealed  religion  :  — 

**  If  I  were  not  a  Christian  I  would  not  continue  to  ser\^e  the  King 
another  hour ;  if  I  did  not  obey  God,  if  I  did  not  put  my  trust  in  Him, 
I  would  not  concern  myself  about  the  affairs  of  this  world."  And  u|ion 
1  i73»-l8o2»  2  Sir  J^UUhcw  Hale.  160^1676. 
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a  subsequent  occasion,  while  still  in  ottice,  he  said  :  *'  Were  I  not  a 
decided  Christian,  if  my  faith  did  not  rest  on  the  miraculous  basis  of  a 
revealed  religion,  you  would  not  have  in  me  a  federal  Chancellor/*' 

The  late  James  Russell  Lowell,  when  Minister  to  England,  upon  a 
public  occasion  courteously  rebuked  the  criticism  on  religious  faith  that 
one  of  the  speakers  had  made,  aflirming,  according  to  the  press  report, 
that  the  most  rigid  type  of  Christian  belief  had  produced  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  noble  characters  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  very 
fiber  and  ^substance  of  which  entluring  commonwealths  are  made.- 

•'  There  is  no  liberty  that  lasts 
in  the  world,''  says  Chauncey 
r>epevv,  '*  and  there  is  no  gov- 
ernment which  has  liberty  in  it 
that  lasts,  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Bible.  When  you  show 
me  a  colony  of  ten  thousand 
people  who  have  come  to  live 
decently  by  the  teaching  of  infi- 
delity, I  may  then  believe  it. 
The  Christian  faith  of  my  mother 
is  good  enough  for  me.*' 


1  may  not  suitably  let  go  this 
theme   without   alluding  to  the 
tiebt  of  Popular  Liberty  in  ibe 
SAMURAI.  United    States   of    America    to 

the  suggestions  made  by  Chris- 
tianity :  even  if,  in  doing  so,  I  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the  orderliness 
of  drought  herein  presented. 

It  is  not  historically  true  that  popular  government  as  known  to  Greece 
and  Rome  had  weight  with  the  emigrants  to  America. 

Athens  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand free  men ;  the  government  was  usually  carried  on  by  five  thousand 

1  Our  Ckanctihr,    By  Buscli.  Vol.  I,  p.  127.    London,  1884. 

3  In  regard  to  ibe  churches  in  question,  "  He  said  more  than  once  that  if  Ihey  were  to 
be  judged  hy  the  results  of  their  teachings  upon  character  and  conduct,  as  seen  in  Scot- 
land and  New  England,  lliose  churcljes  were  endtled  to  the  highest  place.  For.  he  said, 
(he  superiority  was  not  solely  in  morality  and  intelligence,  but  in  the  prevalent  sense  of 
duty^  in  high  ideals  and  infltr^ibte  principles,  and,  in  short,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  world/*—  The  Pott  and  the  Man:  A*ecolIrctiaHs  of  Jamts  RusstU  Lotwll.  By 
Francis  H,  Underwood.  LL.D.,  p.  117.     Boston,  1893, 
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voters*  There  was  no  general  union  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  Greece 
was  a  political  hell  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  through  the 
reign  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  J  In  Sparta,  war  was  the 
leading  idea  of  the  state.  "  Lycurgiis/'  says  a  French  writer,  "  wTote 
not  tor  a  people  but  an  army :  it  was  a  barrack  which  he  erected,  not 
a  commonwealth  ;  and  sacrificing  everything  tu  the  military  spirit,  he 
mutilated  human  nature  in  order  to  crush  it  into  armor/' 

The  self-government  upon  the  Tiber  was  that  of  an  aristocracy  :  in 
theory  the  Roman  people  ruled,  but  during  hiuidreds  of  years  the 
•  patricians  stood  for  the  people,  and  they  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  aflkirs. 

How  far  the  facts  in  the  case  in  regard  to  the  classic  peoples  were 
known  to  the  early  emigrants  to  America,  it  is  not  |>ertinent  to  inquire. 
They  were  dissenters  from  the  established  Church  of  ICngland,  and 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  in  the  government  of 
their  religious  assemblies;  and  this  was  the  model  they  took  when 
it  was  needful  for  them  to  separate  from  the  crown.  This  appeared 
at  first  in  the  Mayflower  compact-  Self-government  in  religion  and 
in  local  politics  was  practised  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  luilepenrlence. 

About  five  miles  from  where  I  am  writing,  an  athletic  Puritan  preacher 
had  a  ten-acre  lot  upon  a  green  knoll,  overlooking  the  Chebacco  marshes 
and  a  blue  strip  of  sea,  where  he  thought  over  the  great  problems  of 
popular  liberty.  What  he  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  method  of  church 
government  in  vogue  in  New  England  was  reprinted  and  circulated  as  a 
political  pamphlet  before  the  Revolution,  to  prove  that  "  Democracy  is 
Christ's  government  in  Church  and  State. ^' 

A  century  and  a  half  of  actual  self-government  in  most  things,  a  prac- 
tice of  freedom  itself  rather  than  theorizing  about  it,  at  a  safe  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles  from  king  and  parliament, — -it  was  this  which 
led  to  a  republic  when  the  hour  struck. 


1  **  PoGtical  Ule  never  existed  in  a  more  repulsive  form  than  it  did  In  the  liule  Grecian 
republics.  There  were  traditionary  feuds  between  tlic  cities  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  sJock. 
la  most  of  them  individually,  there  was  a  strife  perpetuated  from  generation  lo  generation 
between  the  oligarchical  and  democratic  (a.ction5^ea.ch  seeking  aid  from  the  foreign  govern- 
ment m  lympathy  with  them.  The  annals  f>f  Greece,  in  jiist  proportion  a&  we  descend  from 
the  myihicil  period  into  that  of  probable  and  finally  authentic  history,  present  a  iniiform 
and  we^ry  tale  of  petty  wars  with  neighboring  slates,  and  merciless  struggles  between 
tiottiNrstic  fiactions,  Contiscalion  and  banishment  were  the  fate  of  the  defeated  party  at 
bofne :  <\f>Ai\\  for  the  combatants  and  slavery  for  their  wives  ant!  children,  too  often  the 
doom  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  These  atrocious  conditions  of  public  life  in  peace  and  in 
w«r  kept  inikRV  of  the  best  minds  and  purest  characters  in  retirement,  and  formed  a  very 
tiangerouf  elemrnl  af  weakness  and  preniiitur«?  decay  in  the  political  organization  of  their 
turtrulent  suites^"  EtnvARU  Everett. 
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The  idea  of  the  federation  of  the  colonies  was  suggested  to  Jonaih^ 
Mayhew  in  connection  with  a  convocation  of  the  churches,  an  ideai. 
once  put  into  effect ;  an  idea  based  on  the  federation  of  the  Jewish  tril 

When  Jefferson  drew  uji  his  I>eclaration,  he  was  indebted,  accoi 
to  his  own  statement,  to  tlie  practice  of  self-government  of  a  local 
list  church  near  his  early  home.     And  the  Declaration,  a  year  beforCi 
Mecklenfmrg,  was  that  of  the  delegates  of  Presbyterian  churches. 

And  the  theory  of  the  founders  was  wholly  religious  as  to  a  pi 
foundation  for  the  stater  "  Suppose  a  nation,'*  wrote  John  Adams, 
some  distant  region,  should  take  the  Bible  for  their  only  law-book, 
every  member  shonld  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  precepts  there 
hibitcd*  Every  member  would  be  obliged,  in  conscience,  to  temperai 
and  frugality  and  industry,  to  justice  and  kindness  and  charity  towards 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  piety,  love,  and  reverence  towards  Almighty  God. 
In  this  commonwealth  no  man  would  impair  his  health  by  glutt' 
drunkenness,  or  lust  i  no  man  would  steal  or  lie,  or  in  any  way  de: 
his  neighbor,  but  would  live  in  peace  and  good  will  with  all  men ;  no^ 
man  would  blaspheme  his  Maker,  or  profane  His  worship;  but  a  rational 
and  manly,  and  sincere  and  unaffected,  piety  and  devotion  would  reign 
in  all  hearts/'-^ 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  the  distance  of  America  from  Europe  is  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  self-govern mcnl^ 
rather  than  the  influence  of  an  open  Bible  upon  the  leaders  of  republican 
thought,  it  would  be  needful  to  show  why  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  have  not  prospered  equally  welL 

"  The  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  **  is  the 
most  effectual  way  to  civilize  and  humanixe  mankind ;  to  purify  and 
exalt  the  general  system  of  public  oiorals  \  to  give  efficacy  to  the  just 
precepts  of  international  and  municipal  law  ;  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude,  and  lo  improve  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  and  social  life." 

lo  all  this  application  of  the  biblical  principles  to  civil  life,  there  is  a 
strong  look  as  if  the  divine  Spirit  were  aiding  the  progress  of  tnankind 
in  the  development  of  national  well  being, —  a  living  and  vivifying  spirit 
within  the  wheels  of  hmnan  progress.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  never  unfolded  in  its  fullness  unless  it  is  set  forth  as  a  great  civil 
power  in  the  earthy  lifting  up  those  who  have  fallen  down  and  who  are 
under  the  feet  of  oppression. 


*  Numbers  1:1-5;  Joshua  13;  14:1-5. 
a  Ex.  ao :  I,  3 ;  Dt-uu  31 :  04-36, 

■  From  President  Adams'  Diary-     Quoted  in  Bailey's  Homagi  to  ike  B^Qk,  p.  13, 
York.  1869. 
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3.    Civil  Freedom  in  Nun-Christian  Lands. 

L 

Upon  this  point  it  is  safe  to  begin  with  the  apothegm  that  those  who 
ihss  houses  should  not  throw  stones :  Russia  is  a  Christian 
If  the  reader  will  take  a  look  backwards,  and  re-read  what 
wis  said  about  the  linen-winged  deacons  and  the  unique  **  conversion '^ 
of  ihf  N'l^rthem  Bear,  he  will  make  proper  allowance  for  any  lack  of  a 
fetmO  and  just  spirit  in  a  people  relatively  new  to  Christendom,  — 
•Horn  *e  beg  not  to  throw  stones  at  our  own  historical  svindows.  Our 
wn  Wbirism  was  farther  back  ;  it  is  not  time,  by  our  own  rale  of 
movement,  for  newer  nations  to  have  civil  freedom  yet,  —  even  if 
I'cW  tht  nineteenth  century  by  hundreds  of  years. 

Mwatime  we  must  look  for  it,  that  many  earnest-spirited  and  devout 
pcopk'  m  Northeastern  Europe  must  sutTev  a  dull  sense  of  wrong,  like 
*o  loimil  sense  of  deprivation  of  what  belongs  to  one.  It  is  not  easy 
wusio believe  that  the  victims  of  Assyrian,  Roman^  or  medieval  tyr- 
*«l>3riook  wrong  without  knowing  it ;  although  the  sense  of  justice  and 
^  tJipcctation  of  a  freedom  defended  by  law  mujit  have  been  feebly 

IL 

fa  India,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reign  of  Christian  law  has  been 
**'^'cnt,  there  is  pertinency  in  asking  the  relation  of  that  faith  which 
''^^  the  land  for  thousands  of  years,  to  civil  freedom. 

^*  »a  enough  that  by  its  immemorial  caste  system  nine-tenths  of  India 
^  bccD  stepped  on  by  one- tenth.  *'  Fifty  years  ago,"  says  Dr  Pente- 
*''*^»  "'in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  India,  the  gates  were  closed  at 
***^^  five  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  and  were  not  opened  again  until 
*^t  June  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  the  low-caste  nien  were  to 

I  ^3qiellcd  before  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sim  might  throw  the  shadow 
^^  bw-caste  man  upon  a  Brahman  and  defile  him,  ami  they  were  not 
**'^ed  to  letttm  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  sufficiently  perpendicu- 


^protect  the  Brahman  from  the  possible  falling  of  the  shadow  of  a 


man  upon  him.  The  low- caste  man  used  to  be  obliged  to  fall 
l^tKtrite  before  a  Brahman  antl  allow  him  to  put  his  foot  upon  his 
"*^kiiid  walk  over  him." 

las  done  much  in  India  to  break    the   bonds   of 


Mohammedanism 

proclamation  of  the  equality  of  men  and  the  brotherhood 


<>fbeline 


Vk, 


THE  SUBORDINATE  JUDGE   OF  ALIGARH,   INDIA, 
A  firm  friend  of  the  missionaries.    His  children  attend  Mrs.  Lawson's  school. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1858,  for  the  better  government  of  India,  and 
a  penal  code,  drafted  under  I^ord  Macaulay  in  1836  and  passed  into  law 
in  i860,  made  a  new  world  of  that  country.  That  legislation  repre- 
sented  in  its  humanizing  iutlnences  the  highesit  resnlts  of  a  Christian 
civlhxation,  so  far  as  practicable  hi  India  ;  the  land  itself  being  so  held 
by  Britain  that  Hinduism  has  a  right  of  way,  if  it  does  not  violate  cer- 
tain civil  rights  and  the  toleration  of  other  faiths. 

The  mere  casual  inquirer  into  the  conditions  of  the  British  nile  in 
Hindustan  can  but  admire  the  spirit  shown  by  vast  ntjmbers  of  the 
crown  servants,  who,  as  representatives  of  the  British  government,  rec- 
ognize tlie  claims  upon  them  of  incredible  multitudes  of  men.  The 
popular  want  often  calls  out  vast  capacity  in  men  who  would  have  had 
less  to  do  in  England  ;  the  needs  being  so  apparent,  that  be  feels  him- 
self a  recreant  toward  God  and  man  who  will  not  answer  the  calL 

IIL 

As  to  the  Buddhists,  Gautama,  at  the  outset^  rid  his  followers  from  the 
bonds  of  caste  and  proclaimed  a  common  brotherhood  among  the 
priesthood  or  those  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.     And  since 
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ihc  very  princes,  as  in  Siam,  were  lo  be  monks  someiime»  and  since 
every  roan  looked  upon  the  holy  order  as  his  own  at  some  period  of 
iransraigration,  the  doctrine  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  tyranny  of 
ibc  Orient.  Any  person  of  any  family  in  the  East,  upon  entering  the 
nic>nasteT>%  is  the  equal  of  every  one  he  finds  there*  This  is  one  element 
f  the  poptitarity  of  Buddhism  in  Asia,  where  there  is  so  much  royal  or 
Qcstiy  domineering  over  the  average  man. 

Sum  is  the  most  purely  Buddhist  country  in  the  world  ;  and  whatever 

Kiras,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  best  that  Buddhism  could  do  in  2500 

toward  promoting  popular    freedom.     The    absolute   monarchy 

igning  there   has  begun  to   feel   the  influence  of  the  great  Christian 

\  within  half  a  century, 

Buddhist  editor  of  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  Japan  said,  a 
few  years  since,  that  '*  lliere  is  not  a  Buddhist  nation  that  knows  what  lib- 
is.'* '  Since  then, 
rcver,  with  a  degree 
of  wisdom  which  indi- 
cates a  great  body  of 
character  behind  it, 
Japan  has  come  into 
touch  with  the  age. 
The  detaib  are  a  part 
of  the  news  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  is  a  part  of 
the  news  item  that  this 
great  advance  has  come 
about  through  the  in- 
troduction of  Christian 


[     Ideas. 

■ 

^H  In  China  the  antique 
^l^atnarchal  despotism 
^      holds  on  its  way,  kept 

ever  in  check  by  the 

doctrine   of  the    right 

of  rebellion  taught  by 

Confucius,  *    and    the 

li^  of  regicide  taught 

by  Mcncius,     Criticism  of  the  governmetjt  is  invited,  through  a  board 

of  censors^  who  are  not  without  practical  influence  in  affairs.     It  was, 

»  Ntm  Ettglmdtr,  September,  iB8a.  »  V^dt  KOTES. 

O 


A  CHINESE  MILITARY   OFFICER.  -  Ga«c.n^ 
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however,  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  learned  by  every  schoolboy  for  three- 
score and  ten  generations,  never  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  govern* 
raent  whose  stability  has  been  notable  in  history. 

Representing  God  in  China,  the  one  whose  official  duty  it  is,  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  people,  to  worship  Himi  the  source  of  law  and 
power ;  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  all  its  resources ;  the 
owner  of  the  senices  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  —  the  patriarchal 
emperor  stands  in  the  way  of  the  individual  development  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people.  ^  By  the  theory  of  the  emperor's  posi- 
tion, he  has  been  for  many  a  century  exalted  above  all  other  rulers  on 
the  earth. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  was  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  China,  the  emperor  remarked  that  the  idea  of  equality  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  himself  might  be  relegated  to  the 
realms  of  laughter  He  looked  at  it  as  we  should  look  at  it  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  four  thousand  years  of  authentic  records 
behind  him,  and  one  thousand  years  more  of  tradition,  and  if  with  fifty 
millions  of  people  he  were  asked  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  a  people  at 
the  antipodes  with  a  population  of  eight  milHons, — a  new  nation  with  a 
foreign  religion  and  only  one  or  two  centuries  of  history. 

The  same  representative  of  Heaven,  ruling  over  nearly  one- fourth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  globe,  had,  however,  the  discretion  to  nin  when 
Lord  Eldon  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  Pekin  to  let  the  emperor  know 
whether  Queen  Victoria  was  his  equal  \  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  youth  who  came  to  the  throne  when  his 
predecessor  died  in  Tartary.  And  more  recent  events  in  the  Orient 
have  shown  that  the  ruler  of  a  relatively  small  people  may  in  certain  exi- 
gencies prove  more  than  a  match  for  one  whose  patriarchal  system  has 
extended  over  a  population  ten  times  greater. 

The  Yankee  nation  would  brag  more  than  China  if  there  was  so  much 
to  brag  of  in  the  way  of  population,  since  the  census  is  six  times  that  of 
America,  and  every  fourth  or  fifth  man  on  this  planet  is  a  Chinaman. 
Indeed,  as  it  is,  the  average  self- conceited,  exclusive  Yankee  is  so  ■ 
densely  ignorant  of  China  that  he  would  gain  a  vast  deal  of  infomia- 
tion  from  reading  a  book  written  by  a  Chinese  official,  ten  years  in 
Europe,  who  prefaced  it  with  the  remark  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
world  concerning  which  the  world  was  so  ignorant  as  concerning  his 
native  land. 

The  esteemed  and  scholarly  American  missionary,  the  late  Dn  Nev- 
ius,  *  tells  US  that  the  Chinese  **  system  of  government  and  code  of  laws 


I 
I 


1  A.  Williams^an's  Narth  China,  pp.  9-1 1. 

*  Ckina  and  tkt  Ckmese,  p,  279.     New  York,  1869. 


See  also  Revised  Edition ,  1883. 
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wiJl  bear  favorable  comparison  with  ihose  of  European  nations,"  and  that 
I'*  they  have  elicited  a  generous  tribute  of  admiratioa  aud  praise  from  our 
Imost  competent  and  reliable  writers.  The  practical  wisdum  and  fore- 
Bight  of  those  who  constructed  this  system  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
lit  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  given  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  of 
Jth  which  may  challenge  our 
ier.*'  Professor  S.  Wells 
[Williams,  loo,  has  testified  that 
'  there  is  a  high  degree  of  security 
for  life  and  property  in  China.' 
•*The  great  God,**  said 
T*aDg,  the  founder  of  the 
Shaog  dynasty,  eighteen  centu- 
ics  before  the  Christian  era, 
••'the  great  God  has  conferred 
^'en  on  the  inferior  people  a 
Itnoral  sense,  compliance  with 
ifbich  would  show  their  nature 
"iably  right.  To  make  them 
tranquilly  pursue  the  course 
which  it  would  indicate  is  the 
work  of  the  sovereign,"  =* 

^r  The  provinces  are  however 
^^^ovemed  independently,  under 
the  central  government,  but  not 
l-by  it  save  through  officials  who 
Ibave  supreme  power  in  the 
phere  assigned  them.  Practi- 
the  law  in  the  provinces  is 
\  Hfill  of  the  magistrate,  a  gov- 
tmment  not  of  laws  but  of  men. 

'lliere  are,  besides  the  Viceroy,  five  officials  whose  authority  extends 

Civcr  the  whole  province  ;  others  have  charge  of  subdivisions  caJleti  cir- 

tits,  which  in  tarn  are  sulxjivided   into    prefectures,  which   are  sub- 

Itvided  into  districts.     This  entire  horde  <jf  office-holders  preys  upon 

people, 

*  The  laic  Prolessor  S.  Wells  Williams,  of  Yale  University,  long  a  resident  in  China, 
tfyU!Ar  Kmgdom,  p,  95,     New  York.     E<Jition  of  1848, 

*  LegSe's  Religmm  a/ China,  p.  98.     London,  1880. 
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The  truth  is  that  China  is  poor.  The  exclusive  policy,  the  restrictive, 
the  repressive  policy,  has  been  unprofitable.  The  central  government  is 
always  short  of  money.  By  system  the  wages  paid  to  officials  are  too 
low.  Yet  the  educational  system  of  the  country  is  always  offering  a 
surplus  of  men  waiting  to  take  office.  The  term  of  each  office  is 
limited  to  three  years,  so  that  all  may  have  a  chance.  The  government 
can  always  hire  officials  at  a  low  figure.  These  men  from  all  over  China 
have  given  expensive  years  to  preparing  for  their  examinations,  and  when 
set  up  in  a  brief  authority,  it  is  now  or  never  to  make  money  out  of  it 
The  officers  are  poor,  and  ill  paid,  and  the  central  government  says  in 
effect,  —  Take  what  you  can  get,  but  let  it  not  come  to  our  ears. 

Professor  Douglas,  in  the  British  Encyclopedia,  says  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  provincial  governments  is  due  to  the  under-payment  of  the 
officials,  and  to  the  sharp  limitation  of  the  official  term ;  and  that 
justice  itself  is  in  the  market. 

There  are  other  testimonies  to  match.  Alexander  Williamson,^  an 
intelligent,  acute,  and  studious  observer  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
says  that  the  most  part  of  the  rulers  did  not  in  his  day  live  according  to 
the  moral  maxims  of  their  classics ;  that  officials  bought  their  way  to 
power,  and  then  plundered  the  people.  These  officials,  he  incidentally 
remarks,  were  the  men  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. A  mere  handful,  a  score  or  two  out  of  thousands,  of  officials,  have 
helpful  notions  of  social  and  civil  progress.  The  imperial  government, 
needing  money,  has  disposed  of  the  offices  for  money,  rather  than  by 
the  strict  merit  system  contemplated  in  the  scheme  for  competitive 
examinations ;  the  officials  are  indeed  selected  from  the  literary  class, 
but  from  the  corrupt  part  of  it.  Those  of  the  better  sort  understand 
this,  and  complain  of  it. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  studied  the  Chi- 
nese question  in  China  some  years  ago,  and  reported  that  the  practical 
operation  of  the  government  at  that  time  (1870)  was  hindered  in 
respect  to  justice  by  a  bribery-system  almost  coextensive  with  the 
bounds  of  the  empire ;  that  by  it  just  laws  failed  of  execution,  that 
criminals  with  plunder  enough  to  divide  with  the  officers  of  the  law- 
were  left  to  pursue  their  courses  ;  that  bribery  for  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  interfered  with  the  vaunted  civil  service  examinations;  that 
money  advanced  ignorance  over  merit.'-* 

Another  authority,  and  this  quite  recent,  is  LansdelFs  Chinese  Cen- 
iral  Asia.^     It  represents  the  outcome  of  four  thousand  years  of  the 

1  North  China,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4-8.     London,  1870. 

2  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Why  and  How,  pp.  20-24.     Boston,  1871. 

3  London,  1893,  \'ol.  II.  pp.  241,  242,  244,  245. 
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religions  of  China  in  their  relation  to  civil  liberty.  The  author  quotes 
from  Dr.  Sedan  d  :  "As  for  the  administration  (of  Chinese  Tiirkistan), 
it  IS  enough  to  say  that  it  is  Chinese,  and  of  that  the  worst  kind,  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  distance  from  headquarters,  and  of  the  despotism 
which  so  easily  takes  ruot  in  a  conquered  country."  **The  Chinese 
ofiiciab,  civil  and  military,  are  composed  of  adventurers,  generally  very 
coaise  and  avaricious,  whilst  the  private  soldiers  are  recruited  for  the 
most  part  from  the  criminal  exiles," 


mm 


SHANGHAI  GROUP,  — Thomson. 

The  authority  quotes  Pijevalsky,  journeying  through  the  province  of 
Sin  Kiang  in  18S4:  **  Crying  injustice,  espionage,  rapacity*  grinding 
tlon,  tyranny  of  officials,  —  in  a  word,  entire  absence  of  all  ideas  of 
lity  in  all  administrative  or  judicial  matters  ^ — such  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  rule.  We  ourselves,"  he  adds, — ^and  he 
was  a  Russian,  ^ — **  witnessed  scenes  which  made  our  very  blood  boil." 
I^ansdell  adds  that  English  travelers,  passing  through,  receive  a  more 
ble  impression  than  is  given  by  the  members  of  the  Russian  con- 
s— as  those  above  quoted  —  who  have  lived  in  the  country  for 
years. 

No«r  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chinese  travelers  in   England  or  America 


was  a 
^■■htes 
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might  easily  misrepresent  the  facts  in  regard  to  provincial  or  territorial 
misgovernment ;  but  no  Warren  Hastings  trial  has  yet  occurred  in 
Pekin,  nor  does  Confucian  public  opinion  demand  it. 

It  would  be  easy  for  Chinese  scholars  to  search  the  annals  of  Christen- 
dom, and  select  here  and  there  the  material  for  an  appalling  indictment 
of  Christianity  for  bribery  and  frauds  and  maladministration  in  civil 
affairs.  To  say  nothing  of  the  records  of  reptilian  centuries  farther 
away  from  our  time,  he  would  pick  up  no  small  scandal  in  the  first  part 
of  Trevelyan's  Charles  yames  Fox.  Yet  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he  would, 
in  telling  the  whole  truth  to  his  countrymen,  make  a  point  on  them  to 
the  effect  that  China  is  to-day  worse  than  Christendom  at  its  worst ; 
and  that  the  very  capable  statesmen  of  China  have  no  small  task 
before  them  in  placing  their  nation  abreast  of  this  age  in  guaranteeing 
the  civil  rights  of  the  average  citizen. 

VI. 

I  will  refer  to  only  one  more  testimony,  —  that  of  Henry  M.  Field,  , 
D.  I).,  New  York.^  It  relates  to  civil  freedom  as  protected  by  the  crimi- 
nal court  procedure  :  There  is  no  trial  by  jury ;  there  are  no  lawyers 
or  defense ;  the  accused  stands  alone,  and  is  presumed  to  be  guilty  till 
he  can  prove  his  innocence  ;  if  it  be  a  capital  crime  of  which  he  is 
charged,  he  cannot  be  executed  unless  he  confesses  guilt,  but  he  is  tor- 
tured beyond  common  endurance  to  make  him  confess. 

Concerning  all  which,  it  is  suitable  to  remark  that  our  Confucianist 
brethren  are  certainly  several  centuries  behind  their  Christian  contem- 
poraries in  respect  to  the  safeguards  of  Civil  Liberty. 

VII. 

We  live  in  a  realm  of  ideas,  and  the  brightest  of  the  Confucian  publi- 
cists in  China  to-day  deem  Christian  nations  capable  of  giving  them  cer- 
tain hints  for  the  betterment  of  civil  life ;  and  they  would  be  the  more 
ready  to  take  a  hint,  were  it  not  for  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  China 
by  unchristian  Indian  policy  in  the  opium  business,  and  by  the  discrim- 
inating injustice  often  exercised  toward  the  Chinese  by  baptized 
barbarians. 

We  live  in  a  realm  of  ideas.  It  is  possible,  indeed^  that  the  policy 
of  a  great  nation  may  be  changed  in  a  moment,  but  it  requires  some 
years  to  prepare  for  that  moment.  Japan  was  prepared  for  it  the  more 
easily,  since  it  is  relatively  a  small  nation.     The  hundreds  of  millions  of 

1  From  Egypt  to  Japan,  pp.  277-yj().     New  York,  1877. 
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Celestials  are  more  unwieldy.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  speak  uf 
the  great  non-Christian  nations  of  to-day  as  wantonly  wanting  in  the 
desire  lo  give  a  greater  liberty  to  their  millions.  But  the  liberal-minded 
and  we!l*educated  gentlemen  who 
administer  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment have  fort>'  centuries  of  jireju- 
dice  to  contend  with,- — prejudices 
entertained  by  nearly  four  limes 
as  roany  people  as  there  are  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
tsh  Isles,  —  and  they  cannot  be 
changed  in  an  hour.  The  most 
advanced  thinkers  in  China,  as 
those  most  advanced  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  desire  the  friendly 
suggestions  of  Christian  men  in 

whom     they    have    confidence,  ^1?\.  NWliXr    *^ 

Many  of  the  missionaries  are 
broad  minded  and  acute  men,  of 
great  learning ;  and  they  are  often 
adN-ised  with  by  native  officials, 
who  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
ihc  ideas  sent  into  their  country 
by  philanthropists  across  the 
globe.  The  men  sent  forth  as  the  messengers  of  Christianity  have 
proved  to  be  statesmen,  exerting  a  permanent  and  sahitary  influence 
upon  nations  that  need  new  thought  in  civil  affairs. 


COUNT    ITO.    PRIME    : 
JAPAN. 


\'^}^    OF 


VML 

Neither  the  Buddhist,  Confucianist,  nor  Moslem  faith  has  anything 
answering  to  the  independent  local  churches  of  Christendom.  I  say 
churches,  since  in  a  large  portion  of  Protestant  Christianity  the  Church 
is  little  else  than  a  federation  of  local  churches,  federated  for  conve- 
nience. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  important  relation  sustained 
by  the  local  church  toward  Civil  Freedom,  It  statedly  gathers  the  most 
thoughtful  and  influential  people  in  every  community*  and  accustoms 
them,  generation  after  generation,  to  managing  their  own  affairs  :  —  this 
is  the  very  groundwork  of  national  self-government. 

We  live  in  a  realm  of  ideas ;  and,  looked  tipon  wholly  as  a  socio- 
logical experiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  to  popular 
liberty  of  planting  local  Christian  churches  in  non-Christian  lands.     Far- 
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sighted  statesmen,  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  in  Japan,  in  China,  in 
Turkey,  must  welcome  the  systematic  gathering  of  Uitle  hand fu Is  of  good 
citizens,  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  fraternal  conduct,  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  of  justice  ;  gatherings  which  will  certainly  diflfuse  the 
notion  of  a  more  equitable  conduct  of  affairs ;  gatherings  which  Hill 
train  men  for  the  couscieutious  service  of  the  state. 

If  we  dwell  in  the 
realm  of  ideas,  the 
most  advanced  na- 
tions, but  recently  re- 
leased, at  least  in  part, 
from  barbaric  condi- 
tions, ought  in  a  frater- 
nal way  to  carry  their 
best  ideas  in  regard  to 
government  and  social 
condition  to  neighbor- 
ing nations;  and  it  is 
good  business  to  be  in, 
to  do  it. 


1:1.^^ 


s^.-. 


?^> 


IX. 

Were  it  no!  for  the 
fact  that  Turkey  is  that 
part  of  the  Orient  that 
touches  the  life  of  Oc- 
cidental peoples  every 
day  in  the  year,  it 
would  be  less  pertinent 
to  allude  to  civil  libert)' 
in  the  great  Moslem 
empire  ;  since  it  is  ob- 
vious to  the  merest  tynj 
in  historical  studies, 
that  the  Turks  have  too  recently  come  out  of  their  primitive  condition 
to  easily  keep  step  with  P^urope,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.  They  have  not  been  able  yet  to  shake  off  the  traditions 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago;  although  the  estimable  gentlemen 
who  are  now  availing  themselves  of  Occidental  schooling,  undoubtedly 
modify  the  policy  of  the  central  despotism  under  which  they  live. 

There  is  already  experienced  in  peasant  life  a  relative  security  against 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SAID   PASHA.  TURKISH    MINIS- 
TER OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. —  Sartok. 

He  received  a  Kberal  education  In  Parisian  achods,  and  has 
been  arnbaaaacJor  to  England  and  to  France. 
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that  medieval  lawlessness  which  has  too  long  vexed  tlie  empire.  But  it 
seemed  a  little  odd  to  us,  a  few  months  ago,  to  read  about  the  refusal  of 
certain  obtuse  officers  to  listen  to  proof  of  an  alibi  m  a  criraitial  case, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  time  for  such  matters.* 

The  moral  ability  of  the  nation  to  forget  its  obstinate  traditionary  de- 
fiance of  civilization,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  age,  is  a  question  of 
no  small  interest  to  those  national  neighbors  who  wait  patiently  for  a 
predicted  collapse. 


The  condition  of  civil  freedom  in  non-Christian  lands  would  be  less 
imperfectly  presented,  if  I  add  three  paragraphs  concerning  that  barbar- 
ism from  which  modern  Christendom  itself  sprang,  and  from  which  it  is 
now  attempting  to  redeem  vast  populations. 

In  Central  Africa  men  are  often  killed  to  obtain  whatever  they  have 
which  the  murderer  covets.  As  they  kill  a  beast  for  his  hide,  they  kill 
a  man  for  his  blanket.  If  the  theological  system  of  heathenism  is  adapted 
to  the  universal  good,  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere- 

"  W^e  never  love  each  other,*'  was  the  sad  confession  of  an  African 
rain-maker  to  Livingstone  ;  a  confession  so  tnie  that  we  look  with  com- 
placency on  the  partition  of  Africa.  Things  cannot  be  worse.  *'  Leni- 
ency and  law/*  says  Mackay,  *'  in  the  place  of  the  previous  reign  of  blood- 
shed and  terror/'  came  into  Uganda  with  Stanley.  **The  king,'*  said  the 
natives,  "  no  more  slaughters  innocent  people  as  he  ditl  before." 

When  the  South  Seas  were  Christianued,  says  Ellis,^  Tahiti  adopted 
a  civil  government  based  upon  Christian  principles  j  and  the  judges 
compelled  even  the  queen  to  do  right  by  her  subjects.  A  king*s  son, 
too,  was  tried  for  breach  of  wholesome  law ;  and  he  worked  out  the 
penalty.  Upon  mere  humanitarian  grounds,  it  is  a  good  thing  in  Christ- 
endom to  send  Christian  missions  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


4.   RELrc.ious   Toleration. 

It  remains  to  consider  that  phase  of  Civil  Rights  Jcnown  as  Religious 
Toleration.  In  respect  to  this,  Christianity  lives  in  a  crystal  palace, 
with  every  pane  of  glass  liable  to  be  knocked  out  by  other  religions,  if 
ibe  Christians  dare  to  stone  the  Jews  of  the  world  for  intolerance.  The 
Confucianist,  the  Buddhist,  the  Shinto  and  Taoist,  the  Brahman  and 
Moslem  have  never  persecuted  nonconformity  within  their  own  ranks 
so  fiercely  as  Christianity  has  done*     There  was  never  a  Savonarola  to 


iMmton^ry  Herald^  September,  1893. 


2  poiynesiatt  Researches,  I,  pp,  458-460, 
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die  in  China,  a  John  Huss  in  Japan,  a  Sen^etus  in  India,  or  a  Cranmer 
in  Arabia.     *Tis  easy  to  say  so  ;  and  we  would  fain  believe  it. 

I  hope  it  is  so.  The  religious  annals,  however,  of  the  great  world 
religions,  are  not  so  interesting  as  three- volume  novels,  and  I  have  no 
idea  of  disputing  the  affiruialion  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  at  the 
risk  of  being  obliged  to  make  good  my  position.     For  my  part,  I  will 

assume  that  Christian- 
ity has  been  the  most 
intolerant  religion  on 
the  footstool,  as  lo  its 
own  seels.  Let  who  will 
make  it  appear  other- 
wise :  it  is  a  tempting 
theme  for  January  but 
not  for  July* 

And  as  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  other  religions, 
it  is  indubitably  true, 
at  least  in  America, 
that  there  are  Chris- 
tian crowds  as  ready 
to  hustle  the  hea- 
then, as  hoodlums  in 
Hong-Kong  to  make 
travelling  Christians 
uncomfortable. 

Our  missionary  press 
the  world  over  is  bur- 
dened with  reports  of 
Buddhist  blunders,  that 
is,  unless  the  Buddhists 
intend  to  be  intolerant 
toward  Christianity, — 
and  of  Moslem  murders,  which  is  no  new  report  from  these  fierce 
Orientals,  so  Uitely  emerging  from  barbarism  ;  items  which  recall  the 
alternative  given  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  and  the  onslaughts  of 
Olaf  on  the  pagans  of  the  midnight  sun. 

In  respect  to  religious  toleration,  if  there  are  any  so-called  religions 
on  this  globe  which  do  not  dwell  in  houses  of  glass,  their  devotees  may- 
fling  stones  at  their  neighbors  throughout  the  millennium  ;  which  we  trust 
is  hard  by  — at  least  upon  this  ]ioint  mooted. 

Meantime  we  arc  thankful,  as  lo  Christianity,  that  our  Christian  judges 


TKE    LATE    ARCHBISHOP    NERSIS,     PATRIARCH 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE, -Barton. 

A  man  well  educated  In  church  politics  and  church  history, 
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are  no  longer  inquisitors,  or  fiends  s(|uatting  in  the  Star  Chamber  ■  and 
that  our  religious  assemblies,  even  for  quelling  heresy,  no  longer  sit  in 
BtUingsgate.  So  that,  when  the  revered  president  of  our  oldest 
American  institution  of  learning  writes  upon  the  Water  Gate  of  our 
Lakeside  World's  Fair,  "  Toleration  in  Religion,  the  best  fruit  of  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  we  all  bow  our  heads,  and  say  Amen. 


I 


5.   The  Reigx  of  War  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

I. 

It  ts  impossible  to  deal  with  this  great  topic  —  the  Relation  between 
Christianity  and  Popular  Freedom,  —  without  recognizing  the  fact  that 
blood  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  that  the  world  has  little  freedom  in  it 
thai  was  not  won  first  or  last  by  downright  hard  fighting.  And  every 
student  of  Christianity  sees  upon  the  face  of  our  Scriptures  the  com- 
mand to  wage  war  with  wickedness.  The  Church  of  (]od  is  to  he  at 
peace  w4th  the  world,  after  first  purifying  the  world.^  The  Prince  of 
Peace  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  Nor  did  his  coming 
token  peace  and  good- will  to  men  ;  but  peace  to  the  men  of  good- will. 
He  who  was  called  the  Lamb  of  God,  dumb  before  the  shearers,  was  the 
roost  aggressive  Personage  in  history:  and  He  who  bade  men  yield  their 
checks  to  the  smiters,  saw  to  it  that  His  meek^  spirited  disciples  should 
entertain  such  principles  as  would  ultimately  establish  the  Empire  of 
Right,  and  seat  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  moral  throne  of  the  world. 

There  are  evils  worse  than  war ;  National  disintegration  is  worse,  loss 
of  liberty  is  worse.*  Sword  and  shot  and  shell  are  the  only  possible 
aosirer  to  traitors  and  tyrants.  "  If  you  do  not  kill  them/'  quoth 
Charles  XII,  pointing  the  attention  of  his  soldiers  to  their  enemies, — 
**  they  will  kill  yon." 

It. 

It  is  scriptural  teaching  that  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him.  A  pertinent  illustration  is  found  in  recent  American  history,' 
The  youthful  American  burns  a  great  ileal  of  powder  in  celebration  of 
conflicts,  related  to  the  founding  of  our  Republic  \  as  the  youthful 
Biitun  celebrates  historic  inmings  and  overturnings,  that  have  advanced 

1  J»mca  3  :  I7t 

*  "  War  b  preferable  to  a  doubtful  peace,"  —  William  of  Orange, 

•*  The  peace  which  some  desire  so  much,  is  not  peace,  —  but  war ;  while  (he  war  that 
we  call  for^  is  not  war  but  peace. "  —  /jwingU, 

»  The  reader  will  find  a  slight  amplification  of  this  topic  in  the  NOTES,  in  a  brief  paper 
vtuch  tnchides  a  letter  from  the  late  Honorable  Frederick  Douglass.  LL.D. 
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civic  freedom  in  Otir  Old  Home.  The  British  nation  began  to  be, 
when  discordant  provinces  were  welded  together  blow  on  blow  by  early 
invaders.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  lasted  thirty  years,  going  far  toward 
killing  out  feudalism;  Cromweirs  wars  a  score  of  years,  —  in  whicb 
Baxter  wrote  that  the  season  for  spiritual  working  was  more  calm  than 

most  ages  had  been*  England 
was  at  war  65  years  between 
1688  and  1S15. 

li  we  begin  no  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  wars,  and 
the  stunly  pounding  of  the 
**  massive  hammers  *^  of  Rome, 
it  is  true  that  the  elevation  of 
mankind  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  great  changes  in 
civic  condition,  and  that  these 
changes  have  been  most  fire- 
queutly  wrought  by  that  "wiM 
and  dream-like  trade  of  blood 
and  guile  "  which  we  call  war* 

The  first  historic  appearance 
in  Europe  of  that  principle  of 
representation  which  was  so  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  ill  recent  ages,  was  upon 
the  occasions  when  it  was  need- 
ful for  feudal  kings  to  consult 
their  people  upon  raising  money 
to  carry  on  war;  for  example^ 
the  merchants  were  represented 
in  the  conference. 

The  Crusades,  seven  of  them, 
which  agitated  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth  centuries,  were  in  some 
respects  but  an  elaborate  attempt  to  sanctify  war.  The  idea  at  the  root 
of  the  Crusades  and  at  the  root  of  knight  errantry  vvas  the  same.  It 
was  urged  that  skill  in  war,  personal  prowess,  were  the  best  things  that 
could  be  given  to  God.  Before  that,  there  had  been  private  wars  for 
revenge  or  plunder  ;  and  the  ravaging  of  the  world  by  predatory  nations. 
Now,  it  was  said  that  if  the  sword  and  the  right  arm  were  devoted  to 
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t  svould  be  as  acceptable  to  Him  as  purily  of  life,  and  an  unselfish 
spirit.     Upon  this,  the  fierce  missionaries,  with  the  Cross  upon  their 

Banners  and  in  iheir  sword  hilts,  set  out  for  Jerusalem  ;  feudal  lords 
nd  ihcir  bands,  hot  for  a  fight  with  the  Tnrk,  —  it  being  a  business 
blessed  by  the  Church,  which  hat  I  too  often  objected  to  the  feudal 
broils  of  the  great  lords  with  each  other.  It  was  little  else  than  an 
exaggerated  form  of  Christianizing  the  world  by  armeil  men,  —  plotting 
■o  build  up  a  Christian  power  in  the  early  home  of  their  faith  in  the 
Orient :  there  being  politics  besides  piety. 

And  the  Turks  eagerly  awaited  their  coming.  **  God/'  they  said,  **  is 
anxious  to  blast  the  demons  of  the  Cross,  as  he  blasted  the  rebellious 
angeb/' 

Yet  no  historian  doubts  the  ultimate  utility  of  this  general  shaking-up 

of  Europe,  by  popular  agitation  and  a  far-away  military  enterprise  that 

^nlisted  every  hamlet*     If  these  gigantic  undertakings  failed  in  achieving 

pteie  great  military  and  religious  ends  sought,  yet  learning,  commerce,  and 

freedom  were  gready  the  gainers. 

*'  Remember,"  says  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  upon  certain 

ases  of  religious  history,  "  Remember  how  that  immense  movement, 

Dntimiing  for  a  century  and  three-quarters,  brought  Europe  and  Asia 

ilce  to  face ;  how  it  mobilized  the  populations  of  Hurope,  which  before 

ad  been  anchored  so  fixedly  to  the  soil,  under  feudal  law  ;  how   it 

ccustoraed  nations,  before  hostile  or  unfriendly,  to  work  together,  in 

Common  sacrifice  and  common  endeavor,  for  a    noble    end  ;  how    it 

impressed  the  entire  mind  of  Europe,  and  expanded  it,  by  the  force  of  a 

■great  cosmical  conception  ;  how  it  broke  the  yoke  of  baronial  tyranny, 

■obstituting  general  law  in  place  of  oppressive  local  rule  ;  how  largely  it 

■dtanged  and  equalized  properties  ;  how  it  stimulated  invention,  furthered 

^rt,  quickened  geographic  research  ;  how  it  thus  weakened  the  power  of 

the  papacy,  which,  at  first,  had  set  it  on  foot  for  its  own  aggrandize- 

raent ;  how  it  nurtured  political  liberty,  wnth  individual  freedom  ;  and 

how  it  led,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  from  the 

stimulus  which  it  gave  to  geographic  exploration  :  —  remember   these 

[lings,  atld  I  think  that  you  will  see  the  providence  of  (iod  in  this/'  ^ 
Nc 
ftee 


TIL 


Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  coming  of  the  Turks  into  Europe  in  the 
ifteenth  century  was  for  the  moment  a  great  blow  and  a  great  blessing 
'"to  that  Greek  learning  which  had  made  its  sanctuary  in  Constantinople; 
if  it  be  true  that  the  great  (German  power  of  to-day  sprang  from  an 
IThe  Rcr,  R.  S.  Seocrs,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyu, 
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entire  generation  of  wasting  war  in  the  time  of  Adolphus  ;  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Netherlanders  poured  out  a  sea  of  blood  for  the  right  to  thiok 
and  speak  their  minds  ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  vast  standing  armies  of 
Kurope  are  still  hovering  about  the  scarcely  extinguished  camp-fires 
of  the  soldiery  whose  tread  shook  the  continent  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  —  and  if  the  great  wars  of  recent  years  have  been  definite 
gains  u>  man,  in  some  way;  —  then  we  may  well  believe  that  recent 
collisions  in  the  far  Orient  will  result  in  a  permanent  change  for  the 
better  in  the  status  of  the  nations  that  were  parties  to  it.  And,  tao^  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  "Furks  still  remaining  in  Europe  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  their  civilized  enviramuent ;  and  that  the 
agitations  of  the  hour  and  the  pressure  of  well-armed  pubhc  opinion  will 
result  in  a  larger  freedom,  and  conditions  that  fever  domestic  peace. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  Ivurope  since  the  Spartans  Hung  the 
messengers  of  a  foreign  king  into  a  well,  that  they  might  help  themselves 
to  the  "  earth  and  water  '*  which  they  had  demanded  for  their  master ; 
a  proceeding,  at  the  time,  deemed  no  more  discourteous  than  usual. 
And  a  slight  change  since  the  Ottoman  Turks,  some  centuries  ago, 
proudly  announcing  to  the  world  that  as  new-coiTiers  within  the  pale  of 
civilization  they  would  receive  the  accredited  representatives  of  all 
nations,  then  caused  it  to  be  speedily  understood  that  those  ambassadors 
who  trusted  to  that  kingdom  of  lies  could  come  in,  but  go  no  more  out. 
The  Spartan  spirit,  the  (Jttoman  spirit,  have  changed  ;  and  the  change 
has  been  wrought  in  no  small  measure  through  the  modification  of  the 
barbarities  of  war  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  * 

The  decline  of  duelling  is  one  of  the  marks  of  an  advancing  public 
sentiment  based  upon  Christian  principle.  This  relic  of  the  privaic 
wars  of  earlier  ages  had  such  force  in  England  so  recently  as  the  reign 
of  George  IlL,  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  duels  while  he  was 
upon  the  throne.  P'our  thousand  *' gentlemen"  have  perished  in  f*rance, 
on  the  field  of  dishonor,  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  custom  is, 
however,  practically  extinct  among  English-speaking  people,  and  reduced 
to  a  farce  in  the  French  Republic. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fitter  illustration  of  the  new  spirit  of  a  new 
Christian  age  than  that  found  in  the  personal  character  of  our  American 
soldiers  at  their  best.  Frank  Smith,  a  private,  at  Andersonville,- gave  up 
his  chance  for  release  three  times,  from  a  purely  disinterested  love  of 
other  men  in  like  plight  with  himself.     General  Oliver  O.  Howard  has 

I  This  ropic  is  referred  to  upon  a  subsequent  page  in  ihe  chapter  by  Dr,  Fisher,  at  th« 
close  of  Book  VI,  There  is  also  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  NoTES,  subslantmting  In 
detail  what  he  has  said  in  the  tcxl^—  of  the  modifying  effect  of  the  Peace  movement  in 
Christendom. 
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written  to  the  author  a  letter,  in  which  he  sets  forth  in  strong  terms  the 

roonl  disciphne  of  West  Point;  the  men  there^  learning  the  art  of  war, 

beiftg  more  rigidly  hekl  ta  all  that  is  best  in  Christian  Manliness  than 

those  whaare  in  training  to  be  teachers  and  lawyers  and  clergymen  in  the 

'iv<?ragc  AmericaD  college.     **  The  young  men,"  says  the  letter/  '*  come 

ffoui  our  best  faniities.    At  the  Academy,  the  mtijority  of  Superintendents 

HfitKin  my  knowledge  have  been  exemplary  Christian  men,  and  most  of 

the  l*rofesscirs  communicants.     Lately  the  (*adei  (Christian  inllnence  has 

greatly  increased,  their  Y.  M,  C.  A.  being  well  attended.     Of  the  gradu- 

5*'^^.  large  numbers  are  Christians.    The  Military  Academy  will  compare 

w^orably  with  any  other  institution    of  the    same    size ;    and    perhaps 

"*^'^^^r;  if  squared  by  the  code  of  morals*" 

*^  is  certain  that  among  the  foremost  Christian  nations  the  Prince  of 
^J^*ct  has  obtained  such  footing  that,  if  there  must  lie  war,  there  Jnay 
3ls  little  evil  as  possible,  in  details  ;  ami  the  principle  of  the  arbitra- 
"^n  of  inteniationat  difficulties  has  made  great  advance^ 
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'llie  Christian  life  is  everyivhere  set  forth  as  a  warfare ;  and  there  are 
exigencies  civic  and  social,  in  which  he  that  hath  no  sword  is  to  sell 
his  garment  and  buy  one;  and  he  who  does  not,  discredits  his  saintly 
eilling. 

If  popular  Hberty  owes  its  life  upon  this  planet  to  Christianity^  if  (lod 

aur  Father,  and  if  all   men  are   brethren,  if  self-government  is  ;m 

pcriment  that  ought  to  be  made,  if  during  long  centuries  the  tyrants 
of  the  earth  have  been  steadfastly  retreating  under  the  prociamation  of 
thai  liberty  with  which  the  Son  of  God  makes  His  people  free,  and  if 
the  very  turnings  and  overturn! ngs  among  the  nations  are  only  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  role, —  then  at  the   very  least 

ristianity  owes  it  as  a  debt  to  Popular  Liberty  that  it  shall  stand 
guard  aga^inst  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom. 

To  ttse  a  different  image,  —  our  Americau  Freedom  to-tlay  is  in 
danger  of  going  into  insolvency  in  our  cities,  unless  Christianity  has 
grace  and  pluck  enough  to  pay  what  it  owes  lo  Popular  Liberty. 

A  wide-awake  and  aggressive  Christianity  cannot,  however,  attack  the 
wrongs  which  threaten  the  republic,  without  stirring  up  Ahab.  Yet  no 
ciivine  prophet  can  make  full  proof  of  his  mission,  who  keeps  peace 
with  wickedness   from   fear  lest  he  hear   the   impudent   imputation,  — 

An  THCiiT  he  that  troubleth  Israel?" 

I  July  II.  ifif^4. 
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7.    An   Earnest   Church  versIts   Bad  Politics. 

Cy  C  H,  rARKiii'R^,  D.D» 

The  ('hnrch  is  the  enemy  of  bad  politics^  or  it  is  the  enemy  of  ci^il 
liberty.     We  have  in  America  reached  a  very  earnest  stage  in  the  histOTyJ 
of  popular  thought  upon  civic  questions  and  civic  conditions.     Sub 
sidiary  matters  are,  for  the  time  at  least,  elbowed  into  the  comer.     W^ 
rejoice  to  acknowledge  the  keen  appreciation  there  is  of  the  growing 
diabolism,  by  which  the  trend  of  events,  municipal  and  state,  is  bemgJ 
determined  and  inlluenced.     It  is  in  that  sense  that  we  very  cordiallyJ 
praise  the  Lord  for  every  new  adventure  made  in  that  direction  by  thfl 
energies  of  evil.     There  is  a  bright  side  even  to  initjuity ;  a  very  bngh 
side,  —  if  only  it  be  iniquitous  enough  to  take  palpable  shape  to  the  eyel 
of  the  general  conscience,     There  are  certain  services  that  require  la 
be  rendered  by  Pharaoh  and  Iscariot ;  services  indispensable,  —  that  wej 
should  not  have  the  indelicacy  to  expect  from  men  that  are  reputable. 
Slivers  of  depravity  do  not  advertise  their  true  character.      For  ih 
puqiose  we  require  to  have  great  solid  chunks  of  it.     That  is  the  advan-! 
tage  in  the  present  situation.     The  chunks  are  in  sight.     They  give 
virtue  superb  opportunity  to  see  what  knavery  really  means,  when  it 
feels  well  and  is  nmning  without  bit  and  bridle.     So  that  so  far  from  thel 
present  situation  being  a  suitable  occasion  for  discouragement,  the  vcryl 
baldness  with  which  iniquity  is  displaying  itself  and  pushing  itself,  con- 
stitutes owii  of  the  firm  pillars  of  support  upon  which  we  confidently  J 
lean  as  we  pray,  —  **'rhy  Kingdom  come." 

History  is  a  machine  that   is  not  only  intelligently  but  morally  con-] 
structed,  and  fitted  up  with  moral  self-adjustments ;  so  that  when  it  is] 
pushed  lieyond  a  certain  point  and   pace  in  a  vicious  direction,  the] 
adjustments  come  in  play,  the  reactions  ensue  ^  are  bound  to  ensue. 
This  is  not  a  theory  that  we  impose  upon  history,  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
read  out  of  histor>\     The  centuries  are  full  of  it.     With  the  amount  of  in- 
tegrity that  exists,  rascality  can  no  more  go  on  indefinitely  trampling  upon 
it,  and  making  theft,  debauchery,  and  regardlessness  of  law,  human  and 
divine,  the  rule  of  our  civilization  and  the  governing  genius  of  our  polit-fl 
ical  life,  than  darkness  can  permanently  stamp  out  the  light,  or  than 
terrestrial  gravitation  can  wipe  out  the  pull  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
all  the  stars.     History  is  built  with  a  divine  reference  to  these  things,  ■ 
and  the  vicious  pressure  in  America  has  already  become  so  intense  as    " 
to  induce  a  gathering  counter-pressure  of  indignant  resentment.     So 
that  the  campaign  that  our  cities  in  particular  are  to-day  in  the  midst 
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ot  is  one  io  which  the  issues  are  moral  issues,  dear  and  distinct.  It  is 
decency  against  dishonor ;  law  against  license  ;  it  is  honesty  against 
(ratul  \  it  is  **  Boodle  "  againi>t  the  will  of  God. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a  great  many  questions  of  municipal  and  also 

UM  national  interest  pressing   for  solution,  in  which  there  is  no  moral 

Belemem  involved,  or,  at  most,  in  which  such  moral  element  is  but  indis- 

■  \iimly  discerned.     But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of 

B  ijucstTons,  and  it  is  not  the  case  at  all  with  the  questions  that  are  press- 

B  ing  ujion  our  cities  just  now»  and  that  are  going  to  continue  to  [jress 

r     vipon  iliein  for  a  consideralde  time  to  come.     They  are  questions  of 

Tight  antl  wrong,  purely  and  undilutedly*     The  personal  moral  character 

of  the  men  who  sh.ill  govern  us  is  a  matter  that  touches  to  the  quick 

caiifc  condition  as  moral  and  religious  communities  :   it  involves  the 

!bn  of  Christianity  to  civil  freedom,  it  involves  the  question  whether 

Chhuiiin  self-government  is  possible,  —  and  if  this  is  not  an  area  to  be 

kd  and   held    by  the   ministry  and   the  church,  I   do  not  know, 

(iod,  what  is  the   use   of  having  any  ministry  and  church*     A 

tlcffyman  over  in   Jersey  City  said  a  while  ago    that    he   had   never 

til  in  preaching  political  sermons,  but  that  tlie  time   had  come 

a  minister  was  a  dastardly  coward  if  he  did  not  preach  them. 

To  the  exteat  that  there  arc  moral  issues  involved,  not  only  is  it  the 

f^nd  that  we  have  the  right  to  tread,  but  there  is  no  body  of  men  that 

w  So  peculiar  and  distinct  a  right*     We  train   the  minds  of  the  chiU 

^%  m  our  homes  and  Sunday-schools,  on  lessons  of  Jewish  lustory, 

^  CirteD  upon  their  yotmg  regard  the  moral  and  immoral  elements 

™*  inhered  in  events  that  transpired  four  and  six  ihnnsaud  years  ago. 

"flit  bearing  has  that  on  the  character  of  our  children  lo-day  and  the 

'Ooosphcre  which  they  are  breathing,  compared  with  the  bearing  upon 

tlicoi  uf  what    happens  in   1895,  and  the   events    that  are  trans[jiring 

B  Way  \x^  ^j^j.  ^j^yti  towns  and  cities? 

IP  HTi€u  ire  preach  about  wicked  King  Ahab,  it  is  political  preaching, 
'***^  it  is  competent  to  Christian  ministers  to  <1eal  m  their  pulpits  with 
^*M  m^itters  that  are  centuries  old,  ami  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 

k'''^**^},  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  consistent  and  reasonable,  is  it  not 
'^Pctcm  10  them  to  deal  in  political  matters  that  have  something  to 
^     "^*ilhu->;   anil  that  are  bound  in  sohilly  with  the  future  of  our  chil- 
^^  ifttl  the  destiny  of  our  civilization  ? 
^Vte  is  not  even  a  conservative  congregation  that  would  not  sit  cum- 
fn'         '  r  homiletical  diatribes  hurled  at  the  drunkenness  of  Noah 
'*^t  isncss  of  David  or  the  thievery  of  Achan  :  antl  there  is  not 

*  Couserraiive   clergy  man   that  would  be  afraid  of  doing  it.     Is  thant 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of?     Is  it  liccause  those  Old  Tes- 
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He  was  led  to  become  a  Christian  thrtjugh 
the  courteous  altenllon  o(  the  sexton  of 
the  M.E.  Chiirch  ;  he  is  an  earnest 
worker.  His  wife  also  fs  a  member  of 
tlie  church. 

There  is  no  use  in  us  who 
are  Christians  spending  our 
time  in  trying  to  mefui  matters. 
The  demand  is  not  for  patch- 
work. A  new  spirit  and  a  sub- 
lime purpose  is  what  is  needed 
to  lift  our  civihzation  from  the 
sepulchre,  rend  otT  its  grave- 
clothes,  and  send  it  forth  in 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  a 
renewed  life.  The  only  oppo- 
sition that  our  enemies  are 
afraid  to  encounter  is  men 
that  can  be  neither  log-rolled 
nor  bought  off;  and  when  the 
element  of  religion  comes  in, 
—  loyalty  to  God  and  to  nian^ 


lament  sinners  are  ail  dead  and 
can't  strike  back,  ^nd  their  rela- 
tives under  ground  and  unable 
to  start  a  libel  suit? 

The  only  ground  we  are 
speaking  of  here  is  moral  terri- 
tory^ territory  that  has  to  do 
with  tlie  very  substance  of 
human  character  for  time  and 
for  Eternity ;  and  practically 
the  Church,  as  church,  has 
abandoned  it  j  and  wliy,  in  thr 
name  of  the  old  prophets,  who 
were  not  only  the  spokesmen 
of  God  but  the  statesmen  of 
Israel,  do  not  the  clergy  tling 
themselves  forward  in  a  con-  i 
certed  attempt  to  recover  it? 
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—  they  detect  the  presence  of  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  put  upon 
ihe  market.  That  is  the  secret  of  their  bitterness  toward  rehgiu-pohtical 
assault.  The  crocodiUan  tears  which  they  shed  over  the  dishonor  that 
b  thereby  done  to  the  name  of  the  dear  Christ  are  sufficient  to  i>aint  with 
vcnmihon  the  blushing  cheeks  of  a  pachyderm.  Their  anxiety  to  keep 
religion  out  of  political  matters  is  telltale,  and  is  fitted  to  warm  our 
hearts  with  a  thrill  of  anticipative  triumph.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  an 
original  H'ay  of  commencing  his  battles  with  prayer ;  and  when  he 
commenced  them  with  prayer,  he  generally  concluded  them  with  the 
Doxology»  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  enemy* 

And  now  all  this  we  have  said  not  simply  liecause  we  are  sure  that 
thc^e  things  ought  to  be,  but  because  we  are  confident  that  we  detect 
the  symptoms  that  these  things  are  begimiing  to  be.  Men^  particularly 
a  large  class  of  young  men,  are  coming  to  the  front,  that  are  mixing  piety 
ami  campaign^  and  are  longing  for  victory  with  a  desire  that  is  full  of 
ingredients  of  worship,  holy  patience,  and  sanctified  persistency.  It  is 
determined  to  put  Christianity  into  living  relationship  with  our  Ameri- 
can experiment  of  popular  freedom  and  to  save  the  State  by  the  Church. 
Muoicipal  reform  is  the  battle  cry,  and  the  Church  of  God  is  behind  it. 
The  Church  is  appreciating  with  increasing  distinctness,  that  while  it  is 
apart  of  its  duty  to  save  souls  for  the  world  to  come,  it  is  cqtjally  a  part 
ciCits  duty  to  make  the  best  possible  of  the  world  we  are  living  in  now. 
^And  the  Pulpit  is  showiug  a  disposition  to  recover  the  ground  it  has 
lost,  — to  return  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  to  make  itself  a 
Cacfor  in  all  that  concerns  hien  in  their  associate  life  and  organic  con- 
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THE   CHRISTIAN  IDEA    OF  HOME  LIFE. 


I,    Ideas  un  Domestic  Life  the  Standard  of  Civilization. 


IF   we   search  among  the  peoples  and   kindreds  and  tribes  of  the 
world*s  yestertlay  and  to-day,  to  ascertain  how  they  stand  in  respect 
10  Christian  thought,  we  may  test  ihem  upon  the  ideas  which  are  funda- 
mental to  a  Christian  home ;   the  outcome  of  the  difference  between 
^ristian  and  non -Christian  ideas  being  nowhere  else  more  easily  seen. 
Htal  the  men  of  to-day,  and  of  all  the  yesterdays,  must  (hTfer  much 
iHeir  notions  of  domestic  life,  is  clear  enough  if  we  consider  the 
lorcQ  development  of  diflerem   peoples  when   compared  with  each 
icf*     Some  must  be  far  in  advance  of  olheis,     \\  hcther  the  higher 
it»  of  social  life  have  emerged  from  lower,  or  whether  the  lower  have 
len  away  from  a  higher^  it  is  certain  that,  with  the  going  by  of  the 
nturtes,  ihe  families,  tribes,  and  nations  best  equipped  with  ideas  of 

t  is  most  fitting  to  m:m  have  come  to  the  front. 
UTicthcr  or  not  man's  body  has  been  but  an  evolution  from  lower 
it  is  certain  that    many   peoples,  the  lowest  in  savagery^  have 
IHlle  different  from  the  highest  of  the  brutes  ;  and  those  in  whom 
ly  characteristics  are  least  developed  will  entertain  but  bnual  notions 
wlial  fiifnilies  arc  for.    Carnal  appetite  and  the  looking  upon  a  woman 
of  sex,  an  i  upon  children  as  conveniences  or  nuisances,— 
I.      Tlie  praclica^l  position  of  woman  to-day,  and  children 
day,   in  a  Christian   civilization,    differs   from    that    maintained   by 
'    >e  moral  evolution  has  not  been  aided  by  Christian  ideas. 
i- *r  example,  we  take  a  great  nation  like  China,  or  a  small 
me  like  Siam,  we  shall  find  that  their  people  as  such  believe  in  no  per- 
All-Father  to  whom  they  are  bound  in  love  and  duty.     This  indi- 
a  low  stage  of  moral  evolution  ;  by  so  much  are  they  nearer  to  man 
iTncval  than  nations  where  for  the  most  part  God  is  honored  as  a 
rsonal  Creator  and  moral  Governor,  and  as  man*s  best  P>iend  and 
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Helper,  And  ia  those  nations  nearest  the  primeval  type  of  man,  we 
are  to  look  for  it  that  they  will  have  notion.^  in  rcg.ird  to  domestic  life 
which,  in  respect  to  carnal  appetite  and  the  degraded  position  of 
woman  and  neglected  child  life,  mark  man  as  at  his  lowest  gather  than 
hi*5  highest.     And  this  is  true  in  regard  to  China  and  Siam, 

Now%  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in  the  compeiition  of  races  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  those  nationalities  which  make  the  most  ot 
womanhood  and  childhood,  will  forge  ahead  by  producing  a  superior 
stock.  In  other  words,  De  Tocqiieville  was  right  in  saying  that  Ihe 
Home  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Natiun. 


THE  ABANDONED  EABE,  -De^chamf^ 

Ihe  frogs  of  Iklboa,  fabled  to  have  been  bred  by  the  mud  and  seen 
half-emerged,  a  frog  above  and  mud  below,  offer  a  good  illustration  of 
those  pitiable  people  whose  nether  members  are  still  nnid;  to  whom 
it  has  never  occurred  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  the  sons  of  (Vod  "To 
them  gave  He  the  right  to  become  the  sons  of  God  "  is  an  idea  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it 
by  men  who  believe  it.  It  is  due  to  society,  upon  mere  humanitarian 
grounds,  that  this  be  done.  It  cannot  be  afforded  that  more  than  a 
thousand  millions  of  |)eople  shonld  believe  that  they  are  bred  of  the 
mud  with  no  divine  plan  or  parentage.  h  cannot  be  afforded,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  that  womanhood  and  childhood  should  be  upon 
a  low  brutal  plane  among  a  thousand  millions  of  people.  As  to  the 
theory  of  domestic  life,  the  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  fountain:  and 
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those  who  believe  that  they  "just  growed,"  Topsy  fashion,  without  a 
personal  God  who  cares  anything  for  them  or  they  for  Him,  will  never 
honor  womanhood  or  childhood  much  above  the  most  considerate  of 
the  brutes.  The  idea  of  God  must  be  made  known  to  the  nations,  or 
the  idea  of  Home,  as  it  is  understood  in  Christian  countries,  will  never 
be  known.  Has  it  not  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  there  are  no  Homes 
in  Asia? 


y 


Child  Marriage  and  Child  Murder. 


A  colt  is  more  mature  at  two  yeanj  than  a  child  at  twelve:  and  at 
(our  years  than  a  child  at  twenty.  The  prolongation  of  infancy,  of 
popiUgCy  pertains  to 


I 


and  marks  that 
ctrJllzatioD  which  is 
m  the  greatest  remove 
irom  primitive  usage. 
The  m-hole  business  of 
iJ)ild  marriage  in  the 
l>ricnt  is  of  a  pie^e 
with  other  ideas  and 

Qstoms  that  pertain  to 
man  primeval.  These 
peoples,  in  the  evolu- 
tion  of  the  race,  have 
not  left  behind  them 
distinctly  brutal  no- 
tioDS.  The  domestic 
cow  is  a  mother  in 
early  life;  the  Asiatic 
child  is  a  parent  at  an 
age  when  the  higher 
c  tvilization  would  keep 
that  child  at  school  in 
order  to  develop  the 
er  powers  of  man- 
and  womanhood. 

Intellectual  and  moral 
litics  and  a  certain 
rity  of  character  ought  to  be  the  gift  of  parents  to  their  children 

by  heredity  as  well  as  by  training.     Children  are  not  fit  to  propagate  a 
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superior  race.  India,  Burraah, 
Si  am,  China,  and  the  Moham- 
medan countries,  must  improve 
their  stock  of  men  and  women 
by  deferring  marriage,  and 
schooling  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation  in  those  ideas 
which  logically  follow  a  firm 
belief  in  God  as  the  Father  of 
all  men. 

As  to  the  matter  of  school- 
ing, the  most  advanced  civili- 
zation prefers  to  keep  young 
man  and  maiden  at  school  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  fifty 
years'  work  later  on.  But  in 
Si  am  those  who  are  twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  old  are  "old 
folks "  with  from  six  to  ten 
children  ;  and  every  child  is  left 
to  shift  for  himself  and  herself 
at  twelve  or  near  that.  This  Ori- 
ental fashion  cannot  compete 
with  the  Occidental  notion  in 
the  social  outcome.  I'he  West 
will  breed  a  higher  type  of  man- 
hood, and  the  fittest  will  sur\  ive 
and  obtain  the  ascendancy. 
Travelers  in  Siam  picture  to  us  the  aquatic  population  as  living  like 
ducks.  The  parental  boatman  and  his  wife  of  twenty  are  followed 
by  a  flock  of  babies,  each  one  paddling  a  tiny  boat;  mere  children 
becoming  expert  in  physical  exercises,  and  early  fitting  themselves  to 
set  up  establishments  of  their  own,  —  with  their  own  babies  to  care 
for,  and  to  cast  off  with  early  neglect.  Such  generation >  come  and  go 
like  those  of  man  primeval;  save  that  the  recent  have  their  food  more 
regularly  than  the  earlier;  and  they  wear  more  ornaments,  and  have 
more  semblance  of  what  some  writers  are  pleased  to  call  civilization. 
What  child  life  is  like  in  China  is  illustrated  by  a  quaint  anecdote 
which  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  picked  up  from  one  of  her  English 
mission  friends.  A  boy  of  eight  who  attended  the  mission  school  was 
seen  tugging  along  with  a  baby  in  his  arms.     Being  asked, about  her, 
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he  was  shy.    1 1  was  h  i  s 

(wife.  His  mother  had 
**  swapped  off"  his 
l>aby  sister  to  a  woman 
"wbo  wanted  a  cheap 
wife  (or  her  son,  and 
taken  this  onej  pay- 
ing a  dollar  and  a  few 
cakes  to  boot,  —  this 
one  being  falter  than 
the  one  she  traded  oti, 
<So  two  families  were 
fitted  up  with  inex- 
pensive wi%'es,  and  do- 
mestic bliss  reigned 
sapfemei 

What  child  life  is 
like  in  India  appears 
from  the  fact  that, 
among  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of 
people,  after  forty  cen- 
turies of  Hinduism,  the 
girls  have  no  school- 
Dg»  bat  at  five  years 
old  they  are  initiated 
into  certain  religiaus 
cefemonies  designed 
to   procure    to   them- 

Ives  husbands.  Babes  of  five  pray  against  early  widowhood,  ]>ray 
for  husbands  blest  with  longevity.  And  the  girl  at  five,  prays  against 
polygamy;  cursing  every  other  wife  her  future  husband  may  take.^ 
That  is  all  they  do  learn  till  tht'y  are  married. 

llie  law  has  so  far  taken  this  matter  in  hand  as  to  make  it  illegal 
for  girls  under  twelve  to  marry.  Feebleness  of  body,  weakminded- 
tiess,  parental  ignorance,  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  for  the 
beginnings  of  life,  are  incident  to  child  marriage  in  India. ^ 

The  little  maiden  who  said,  —  "Von  make  my  heart  laugh/*  —  did 
not  live   in  India,     Rukhmabai,  who  rebelled  against  her  baby  be- 


'  Wilkins.  Afud^rm  Nmduum,  pp,  340,  341.     London,  1887. 

'  Compare  Sir  Monicr-Willtjiins'  slatement  tii  the  CmUmporary  Revtav,  XXXI IF,  pp. 
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Mohammed's  third  wife,  Ayesha,  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
married  to  the  prophet;  she  dropped  her  girl  playthings  when  he 
came  for  her.  After  Ayesha,  he  picked  up  thirteen  more  wives,  little 
and  big;  but  she  was  his  favorite.  The  majority  of  Moslem  girls 
to-day  are  married  between  nine  and  twelve;  and  at  sixteen  have 
passed  their  prime.^  This  is  true  at  least  among  the  fifty-seven  mil* 
lions  of  Moslems  in  India. 

1  J.  J,  Pgol,  .s^/^^/W  iit  .H^AamwedoMtsm,  p.  172,    London,  1892. 
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Where  women  have  a  hard  life  with  no  other  function  than  to  keep 
the  race  alive,  girl  babies  are  at  a  discouni:  so  held  by  both  parents, 
.i^od  annong  the  poor- 
tsl  of  tlie  people  they 
frequently     dis- 
of    by   sale   or 
aufder. 

The  abandonment 
>f  lite  children  of  the 
ar,  particiabrly  such 
were  sirkly,  was 
[favored  by  Plato  and 
Lristotlc.^  Giblx>n 
ates  tiiat  the  Romans 
qxified  their  chil- 
IreD,  if  Uiey  did  not 
lentre  to  bring  tliem 
kp.  If  he  prefened 
n  to  rear  his  infanis, 
father  might  kill 
bcro,  and  be  justutl 
the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  Ncrva 
Trajan,  however, 
le  provision  for  the 
of  poor  children 
the  number  of  some 
fchoQsands^  eighty- 
r^ight  out  of  a  hundred 
being  boys  trained  for 
the  Roman  array,  — 
whose  slaying  later  on 
sensed  the  state.  Yet  so  deeply  rooted  was  infanticide  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  the  Church  found  occasion  to  fulminate  against  the 
custom  in  the  western  provinces,  three  centuries  after  Constantine. 
WTien  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
KoQunSy  spoke  of  pagan  society  as  being  without  ** natural  affection," 
be  was  supported  in  it  by  the  well-known  custom  of  the  times.    x\nd  in 

1  Jowett's  Piah,  in,  p.  341;  Oxford,  1875;  and  Arisloiles  Pofit.  Vlt,  14.  10, 
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th.il  same  chapter,  so  famous  with  its  catalogue  of  infamous  crimes 
chargeable  to  Rome,  he  links  their  wickedness  to  their  wilful  ignorance 
of  God.  The  Roman  religion  taught  no  sanctity  in  child  life;  but 
Paul,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  belonged  to  a  race-stock  which  taught 
that  their  children  were  holy,  or  sacredly  set  apart  for  God,  and  that 
being  so  they  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  or  killed  outright. 

If  now,  in  the  study  of  society  as  it   is  to-day  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,   we  connect  what   we   find   with  the   religious  notions  of 

the  people,  it  is  clear 
that  those  non*Cbris- 
tian  nations,  which 
have  the  least  knowl- 
edge o!  God,  hold 
the  wonderful  world  of 
girlhood  %ery  cheaply. 
^Vhen,  some  three  years 
ago,  Miss  Dr.  Reade  re- 
monstrated  with  an  in- 
humane Indian  mother, 
in  the  Arcot  district, 
for  first  exposing  her 
ten-year-old  daughter 
to  deadly  disease,  then 
neglecting  her,  the 
woman  referred  to  the 
dead  body  of  her  son, 
—  "The  boy  is  gone, 
what  does  it  matter 
about  a  girl?"  Early 
in  this  century  Ward, 
who  was  associated 
with  Carey,  caused  sys- 
tematic inquiry  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  child  life,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  population  of  the  province  of  Bengal  was  diminished  a  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year  by  this  unnatural  crime.  And  to-day,  the  official 
publications  of  India  recognize  the  fact  that  the  systematic  reduction 
of  the  number  of  girls  is  common  now,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  hinder  it.  It  is  a  striking  comment  upon  four  thou- 
sand years  of  Brahminical  rule  in  India,  that  the  attempt  to  break  up 
this  infamy  was  left  till  the  arm  of  a  Christian  power  made  itself  felt 
upon  the  plains  of  Hindustan.     This  shows  that,  in  the  moral  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  human  race,  Hinduism  is  upon  a  lower  plane  than  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  in  respect  to  a  fundamental  lenet  in  home  life, —  the 
protection  of  girlhood. 

Mr.  Hobart,  joint  magistrate  of  Bustee*  reported,  in  i86S,  the  results 
of  his  own  visitations.  Among  the  fliboos  of  Khtidawur  Kalau  there 
were  seven  villages  visited  in  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  four 
boys^ — and  one  girh  In  nineteen  Baboo  villages  of  Nagpore,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  ten  boys,  and  forty- three  girls.  In  two  liaboo 
villages  of  Purtahgurh,  there  were  thirty-une  boys*  and  one  girl.  In 
nine  Baboo  vilLiges  o!  Rum- 
gtirh,  there  were  seventy- 
one  bo>^»  and  seven  girls. 
In  seventeen  Thakoor  vil- 
lages, there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty- four  boys,  and 
fifty- four  girls.  The  Rev. 
J.  T.  Gracey  wrote,  in  1870, 
that  the  recent  census  of 
Umritsir  reported  three  hun- 
dred children  stolen  by 
wolves:  they  were  all  girls, 
—  the  delicate  wolves  were 
not  hungry  enough  to  bite 
at  a  boy.  The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Gladwin  reported,  in  regard 
to  the  same  census,  that,  of 
the  youth  in  the  Thaku4>r 
irillages  near  his  home  at 
CawBpore.  it  ivas  found  that 
but  three  to  five  per  cent 
were  gi rls.  Th e  gove  m  m  e  n  t , 
thereupon,  stationed  extra  police  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  to 
prevent  child  murder.' 

The  difference  between  Hindustan  and  America,  between  Hinduism 

and  Christianity,  in  respect  to  the  sacredness  of  child  life,  cnnnot  be 

I  more  compactly  stated  than  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     In  forty-four 

villages,  there  were  five  hundred  and  seventy  boys,  and  only  one  hun- 

f  dred  and  six  girls.     We  can  imagine  the  storm  that  wouUJ  be  raised 

in  New  York  or  Ohio,  if  the  census  of  1S90  had  revealed  the  murder 

[of  three  hundred  girls  in  one  community,  as  in  Umritsur;  or  if  the 

*  For  the  data  in  this  paragraph  I  am  indebted  to  the  {i&mfn  0/  the  Or  tent,  pp,  68-70, 
Ondsoati.  1877. 
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census  had  made  it  needful  to  send  special  police  to  watch  the  mur- 
derous homes  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  rural  communities  in  Mary- 
land or  Illinois. 

An  acute  observer^  long  a  resident  in  the  East/  in  suggesting  the 
number  of  generations  needful  to  stamp  this  iniquity  ui_>on  the  common 
people  of  India  in  its  present  complete  form^  states  the  horrible  result 
as  giving  women  a  money  value  in  the  market  as  wive^,  by  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  the  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes. 

The  women  in  English-speaking 
^Jd*^      "^  ^^  ^N.         countriesi   who  know  these  facts, 

must  have  a  hard  tug  with  their 
consciences  if  they  fail  to  do  their 
level  best,  upon  mere  humanitarian 
j^rounds,  to  introduce  into  the 
social  life  of  India  distinctively 
Christian  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  child  life  and  a  glorified 
womanhood. 

In  China,  the  Buddhists,  and 
Taoists,  and  Confucianists,  the 
great  literar)^  class,  the  efficient 
system  of  government,  the  moral 
maxims  of  revered  sages,  the  hero- 
worship  and  ancestral  worship  of 
forty  centuries,  the  official  recog- 
nition of  God  by  the  patriarchal 
emperor  once  a  year,  — hav^e  all  been  powerless  to  protect  this  great 
people  from  the  crime  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  winked  at,  and  which 
was  approved  by  Rome,  the  law-giver  of  the  ancient  world. 

Dr.  James  Legge,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  conservative  of  stu- 
dents, states  that,  although  infanticide  does  not  exist  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  sometimes  represented,  it  meets  one  in  most  parts  of 
the  empire:  "The  victims  are  almost  invariably  girls.  Woman  has 
no  occasion  to  bless  the  religion  of  China,"  ^  It  prevails  most  in  the 
two  worst  provinces;  so  it  is  put  by  Professor  S.  Wells  Williams,  who 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  American  authority.  **  Female  infanticide  in 
some  parts  is  openly  confessed,  and  divested  of  all  disgrace  and  pen- 
alties everywhere."^ 

If  the  well-educated  men  of  China  could  make  such  a  statement  in 

I  Robert  Needham  Cust,  LL.D-,  Pictures  of  Indian  Life,  pp.  339.  34a    Londott,  1881. 

3  Rttigions  iff  Chin  a  ^  p»  ill.    London,  1880. 

•  Middle  Kingdom ^  Vol  U.  p.  98.     EHilton  of  1846. 
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regani  to  even  two  hundred  years  of  Christianity  in  America  and 
Britain,  then  they  might  take  more  pride  in  their  thousands  of  years 
of  Confucian  civilization,  which  has  failed  to  protect  the  infants  of 
the  empire. 

An  English  missionary,  ten  years  since,  had  in  her  employ  a  woman 
who  had  killed  fourteen  babes.*  Miss  Beulah  Woolston,  at  Foochovr, 
reported  one  mother  who  confessed  to  the  drowning  of  ten  girls.'- 
Miss  A.  M.  Fielde  of  Swatowhad  a  Bible  class  of  ten;  among  five  of 
the  mothers,  twelve  daughters  had  been  destroyed. 

The  truth  about  it  is,  that  there  is  no  Ciod  popidarly  recognized  in 
China.  Confucianism  has  no  God  for  the  common  people;  Buddhism 
Has  none,  and  Taoism  is  not  better.  Virtually  China,  at  its  best,  is, 
in  respect  to  religious evolu lion, 
without  God  in  the  world;  and 
the  nation  as  such  does  not 
look  upon  infanticide  as  a  great 
crime.  They  speak  of  it  as  of 
common  occurrence,  and  noth- 
ing out  of  the  way^  and  even 
inquire  what  the  custom  is  in 
other  countries.*  It  is  the  out- 
come  of  four  or  five  thousand 
years  of  experience  of  getting 
CO  without  God;  and  the  out- 
come for  ivomen  is  well  voiced 
by  that  Chinese  mother  who  had 
€X>nscnled  to  the  death  of  her 
own  f{\^  infant  daughters,  and 
who  said,  "I  wish  I  had  been 
drowned;  girls  are  better  dead 
than  alive.'* 

She  must  be  a  hard-hearted 
woman  in  a  Christian  land  who 
refuses  to  **  lend  a  hand "  to 
help   introduce    to    China    the 

Christian  ideas,  — of  God  and  His  love,  and  of  the  value  and  dignity 
and  angelic  ministry  of  woman. 

The  non-Christian  peoples  wherever  they  are,  need  the  loving  help- 
foloess  of  consecrated  womaDhood  and  of  a  self-devoting  manhood, 

1  Omr  Eastern  Sisters,  p.  lao.     Rcligiousi  Tract  Society,  Ijindon. 

2  Compare  pp.  63-^,  Women  of  the  Oriettt.     Cinciimati,  1877. 
•  DoUttte's  S&ciai  Life  among  the  Chinese, 
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in  furnishing  those  ideas  which  are  fundamental  lo  good  homes. 
There  is  nothing  home- like  in  a  palace  or  hut  where  two* thirds  of  the 
girls  born  are  so  little  welcomed  as  to  be  drowned  at  sight* 

Female  infanticide  was  common  in  Arabia  before  Mohammed  intro- 
duced  a  new  rule. 

Among  the  pagans  of  Africa  today,  deformed  children  are  put  to 
death  at  birth ;  and  aniun^  some  tribes  there  is  a  superstition  which  never 

allows  twin  children 
to  live.*  Children 
are  the  most  frequent 
victims  for  human  sac> 
rifice;'*  victims  muti- 
lated while  alive,  or 
tied  to  a  post  and 
fed  to  the  croco- 
diles. Humanity  de- 
mands the  support  of 
missions  to  Africa; 
missions  to  carry 
those  ideas  which  un- 
derlie Christian  home 
life. 

Child  murder  was 
one  of  the  horrors  of 
paga  n  ism  i  n  th  e  Sand  - 
wich  Islands  before 
Christianity  came  in; 
it  was  one  of  the 
abominations  of  Ta- 
hiti before  the  island* 
ers  became  Christians, 
In  the  South  Seas,  it 
was  said  to  be  incon- 
venient to  have  more 
than  three  or  four 
children ;  all  above  that  number  were  killed.  Ellis,"  the  great  authority 
on  Polynesia,  reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  born  in  Tahiti 
were  murdered  by  their  own  parents  at  birth;  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
slain  in  one  household.     It  had  been  the  long-standing  custom  of  the 


1  Amol's  Central  A/rUa,  p.  ag.    Revell,  New  York, 

a  Amot. 

>  Poiynestan  ResearcktSt  E,  pp.  332-338,  340.    London,  1829, 
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The  kst  ccfiaua  of  India  reports  twenty-three  miUions  of  widows; 
of  whom  10,165  are  under  four  years  of  ^gt,  651,675 
between  five  and  nine. 
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countr>'*  At  the  time  the  missionaries  reached  Tahiti,  the  number  of 
girls  slain  at  birth  was  so  great  that  in  the  total  population  there  were 
four  or  five  men  to  one  woman.  And  these  same  savage  people^  **  with- 
^ut  natural  affection  ^'^  became^  when  renaved  by  Christianity^  the  fond- 
€ti  €j  parents f  affectionately  instructing  their  children  in  the  IVord  of 
G&d,  and  teaching  them  to  pray,  and  conducting  them  to  schooL  If 
there  were  ever  philanthropists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  got 
their  full  money's  worth,  they  were  the  people  who  paid  the  exi>ense 
of  evangelizing  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  venerable  J.  G.    Paton  relates  that  in  the  New  Hebrides,   a 
despairing  woman  murdered  her  bates;  but  when  she  became  a  Chris- 
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Han^  she  gathered  all  the  orphan  children  in  the  village  to  her  mother 
heart  and  made  a  home  for  thetn.  The  children  of  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred  millions  of  peoi^le  on  this  planet  would  be  better  for  being 
mothered  by  Christianity.  Their  natural  mothers  need  Christian 
ideas  as  to  the  infinite  value  of  child  life*  The  mothers  of  Christen- 
dom will  see  to  this,  when  they  once  know  it.  If  they  do  not,  God 
have  mercy  upon  their  souls  1 

3.   Womanhood  in  NoN-CimisTrAN  Lands. 

L 

rn  as  a  man  in  the  next  transmigration  is  the  Buddhist 

lised  to  the  most  saindy  woman  in  China  to-day.     This 

doctrine  is,  however,  propagated  solely  by  a  sacred  set  of  old  bachelors, 
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In  any  countr}^  where  the  women  have  been  left  out  of  the  census 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  generations,  the  men  will  not  be  so  well 
balanced,  so  fully  developed^  so  manly  as  Ihey  would  be  if  they  had 
been  taken  in  hand  by  women  — different  but  equal.  We  talk  about 
evolution:  that  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  human  race  now  in  China 
are  further  down  the  scale  than  they  need  to  be,  or  will  be  when  the 
womanly  qualities  are  honored,  Chinese  motherhood  will  breed  an 
inferior  set  of  men,  until  the  mother  herself  is  put  into  better  con- 
dition. Stock-breeders  and  bird-fanciers  understand  this  better  than 
the  emperor  of  China* 

We  speak  justly  when  we  admire  the  Chinese  legal  code,  comparing 
it  with  that  of  other  ancient  peoples.     Vet  so  long  as  Confucian  ism. 
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enacted  in  statute,  allows  seven  grounds  of  divorce  for  the  woman's 
fault,  and  no  ground  whatever  for  any  fault  of  the  man,^  so  long  will 
Chinese  civilization  be  not  only  unjust,  but  it  will  fail  of  that  even 
poise  which  will  come  when  the  educated  men  of  China  give  well- 
endowed  woman  a  chance  to  develop  her  powers.  What  China  needs 
I  is  that  t)'pe  of  motherhood  which  was  idealized  in  the  early  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  found  an  historic  realization  in  many  inci- 
dents related  in  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  writings  of  that  well- 
balanced  founder  of  faith,  St.  Paul. 

In  China  to-day  the  bride  has  no  choice,  and  never  sees  the  groom 
K<iU  marriage.     The  maidens,  the  merest  girls,  among  more  than  three 


MISSION  BUNGALOW,  NEWGGNG.  ASSAM, -PeRRSNt. 
Rev.  p.  H»  Moore  and  Rev.  P.  E.  Moore.  wUh  their  wives,  occupy  \\\\%  station. 


fed  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  are  bargained  away  without  their 

Jge.*     This  is  no  way  to  make  happy  marriages,  and  it  is  no 

[vonder  that  the  women  wish  to  drown   their  daughters.     The  other 

day  ten  maidens  of  good  family  put  on  their  best  array  and  drowned 

ihemseh'es  in  one  lot,  rather  than  marry  against  their  own  judgment 

I  and  wish-     Weary  are  the  centuries  of  this  one-sided  civilization. 

*Oh  dear«  what  bad  luck  this  is!  "  exclaimed  a  Chinese  cook  in  an 

1  Professor  Douglas'  China,  p.  78.    Lf™don,  1882. 

3  AichdeAcon  Gray's  China,  pp,  71.  77-79.    London,  1878. 
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American  family  in  Shanghai »  when  told  that  his  wife  was  dying.  'M 
paid  twenty-four  dollars  for  her  oi^ly  two  years  ago;  and  how  shall  1 
be  able  to  afford  another  one."^  What  an  extraordinary  anecdote 
would  this  be,  if  it  could  have  been  related  by  a  Chinese  traveler 
concerning  some  domestic  friend's  house  in  Providence  or  Worcester. 
In  China  it  excited  no  remark;  it  was  but  the  custom  of  the  country 
during  some  ages  of  woman *s  degradation. 

*' Polygamy,  allowable,  is  not  common;  "  so  says  Professor  S*  Wells 
Williams.  But  he  also  says  in  respect  to  domestic  vice  among  the 
Chinese,  that, —  "with  a  general  regard  for  outward  decency,  they  are 
vile  and  polluted  in  a  shocking  degree/*^  This,  however,  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that,  in  moral  evolution,  the  Chinamen  at  home 
—  three  or  four  hundreds  of  milHons  of  them  — have  not  risen  above 
the  brutal  iuiitincts  of  a  primeval  race-stock,  unitirproved  by  the  ideas 
and  practices  which  make  home  life  wholesome.  \\  hat  China  needs  is 
those  cleansing  ideas  which  would  regenerate  the  homes  of  the  empire, 
if  the  Hebrew  and  the  early  Christian  literature  were  as  faithfully 
studied  by  the  literary  class  as  their  own  excellent  classics. 

In  these  days  of  travel  and  the  love  of  new  literatures  and  new 
experiences,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  popularize  knowledge  of  what 
life  is  like  in  some  of  the  western  pro\  inces  of  China.     The  Kalrauk 
girl,  who  was  married  yesterday,  was  stolen  by  the  bridegroom,  as  if 
he  had  stood,  in  this,  as  a  sample  in  the  nineteenth  century^  of  what  ■ 
must   have  been   common  in  prehistoric  ages.     At  least  her  parents  ^ 
turned  their   backs,  pretending  not  to  see,  while   her  husband  went 
through  the  form  of  stealing  the  wife  and  carrying  her  off  by  force.*  - 
This  quaint  custom  illustrates  the  fact  that  upon  the  highlands  of  Asia,  I 
as  in  China,  as  in  India,  we  have  to  do  with  primitive  peoples,  whose 
moral  evolution  needs  the  help  of  the  West*     1  he  thoughts  of  the  West, 
in  respect  to  home  life,  should  be  introduced  to  the  venerable  peoples  I 
who  still  abide  in  the  earliest  haunts  of  mankind,  who  are  locked  fast 
in  rusty  chains  of  custom,  who  do  as  their  fathers  did  and  as  their 
mothers  did  for  immemorial  generations. 

The  English-speaking  people  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  W'est  is 
brought  into  touch  with  the  East,  so  far  as  to  establish  the  Christian 
Home  in  high  Asia.  Do  not  we  ourselves  still  fling  the  shoe  after  a 
newly  married  couple?  We  recognize  in  it  the  fact  that  among  our 
own  ancestors,  in  times  primeval,  the  bridegroom  stole  his  wife.  Our 
historic  Englishman  has  touched  the  head  of  his  bride  with  a  shoe,  to| 

1  Bainbridge's  Round  the  World,  p.  175,     Boston^  1882* 

2  Middk  A'itf^divn,  1 1,  p.  96*    Edition  of  1848. 
«  Lansdcirs  Chmtse  Cettit al  Asia,  [,  p.  258.    London p  1893. 
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call  back  the  time  of  savagery,  when  the  captor  planted  hi^  foot  on  his 
wile*s  neck,  the  neck  of  a  slave.  A  thoitsiand  shames  then  upon  the 
Christian  homes  of  the  greater  Britain^  if  they  ilo  not  return  to  the 
early  home  in  Asia,  to  sing  there  those  Hebrew  and  Christian  songs 
which  have  made  the  homes  of  the  West  what  they  are  to-day. 

Wives  are  so  plenty  in  Chine^^e  Turkestan  that  they  were  selling  a 
few  months  ago  in  Kashgar  at  four  or  Jive  shillings  apiece, —  and 
divorces  correspondingly  cheap.*  This  low- priced  market  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the  parents  do  not  systematically 
drown  their  sujierlluous  girUbahies;  and  this  is  a  part  of  Asia  which 
ihc  men  migrate  from  as  soon  as  possible  when  they  come  to  years  of 
discretion;  and  it  is  a  part  of  Asia  where  one-third  part  of  the  men 
are  lamas,  the  unmarried  monks  of  Buddha. 

The  point  of  this  anecdote  will  be  missed  if  it  is  not  taken  to  sup- 
port the  theory  that  moral  evolution  has  not  advanced  so  far  in  Asia 
under  Buddhism  as  in  Europe  under  Christianity:  Europe  ought  to 
help  Asia. 
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Relating  to  womanhood  in  Japan,  I  have  five  items. 

I-  Captain  (iolovnin  of  the  Russian  navy  was  a  captive  in  Japan^ 
1811-1813.  Upon  the  twenty-second  |)age  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  Memoirs  of  a  Ca/*/rri/\\'  he  says  that  houses  of 
ill  fame  were  not  considered  infamous,  and  that  the  keepers  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  as  merchants.  This  was  the  outcome  of  Shinto  ism 
and  Buddhism  in  Japan  after  ages  of  undisputed  sway.  It  makes  good 
the  position  that  in  moral  evolution  Shinto  ism  and  Buddhism  in  Japan 
mark  a  low  moral  level  in  respect  to  home  life. 

2,  Miss  Bird,  in  her  Unbeaien  Trucks  in  Jiipttft,  If,  p,  240,  says 
that  ** Two  Japanese,  holding  high  official  positions^  and  both  heathen," 
told  her  that  the  leading  faults  of  their  countrymen  were  lying  and 
licentiousness.  Neesima  once  made  the  same  answer  to  a  similar 
question.  Professor  Hardy's  Life  of  Neesima  shows  that  the  abomi- 
nably licentious  habits  of  the  Shinto  and  the  Buddhist  had  great  weight 
tn  leading  him*  as  a  youth,  to  seek  a  better  ideal  for  the  homes  of  his 
people  by  first  studying,  then  accepting,  Christianity. 

3,  Mrs.  De  Forest  of  Sendai  reported,  in  1890,''  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  had  voted  to  abolish  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Sendai  and  the 
Provinces;  three  years  being  allowed  to  adjust  property  claims.  This 
vote  was  not  due  to  Shinto  and  Buddhist  influence. 

1  L-in&deU's  Chinese  Central  Aua,  I,  p.  409,     London,  1893. 
S  London,  1824*  *  Mtsuonary  Heraid. 
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ROY  PERRINE  AND  HIS  PLAYMATES, 
The  bqy3  who  hive  no  pockets  have  knife-cases  attached  to  thetr  belts. 

4,  In  the  schools  of  Jajjan  it  is  made  a  special  point  to  prepare  thej 
girk  for  establishing  Christian  homes,  as  the  foundation  for  the  grandj 
nation  that  Japan  is  to  be  in  the  coming  ages.     It  is  a  great  joy  andj 
reward  to  the  self-devoted  workers  in  these  schools  that  the  youn| 
women,  graduating,  have  characters  so  noble  as  to  give  great  hope  for 
the  future  of  this  beautiful  and  almost  tropical  Garden  Land  of  lh€ 
northern  seas. 

5.  It  is  a  good-pnying  investment  to  put  money  into  the  business  ol 
introducing  Christian  ideas  into  the  social  and  domestic  life  oi  Japan,.! 


III. 
Our  Couiir/y  in  Ittdia. 

One  aged  cottsin  in  India  was  very  peculiar,  when  he  told  a  Christian 
neighbor,  who  sought  to  comfort  him  upon  the  death  of  the  thing  he 
had  called  his  wife, —  **  Vuu  might  as  well  condole  with  me  for  a  cast- 
off  shoe." 

He  was  another  peculiar  cousin  whose  wife  violated  all  Hindu  cus- 
toms by  nishing  out  of  doors.     She  went,  to  be  sure,  to  snatch  her 
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babe  from  the  trampling  street.  For  her  babe's  sake  she  was  murdered 
at  midnight,  and  her  body  bricked  up  in  the  walls  of  that  tomb-like 
bouse  which  had  been  her  home, 

"Fray,  call  to-morrou-,"  said  another  husband  to  a  Christian  woman 
who  had  called  on  his  spouse.  He  had  heard  his  wife's  fatal  confes* 
fiion  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  "Pray,  ciil!  to-morrow."  But  on  the 
morrow  he  said,  "You  will  not  see  her  again;  she  sleeps.*' 

These  anecdotes,  related  by  the  missionaries  of  a  generation  since, 
iUustrate  the  aulcorae  of  four  thousand  years  of  the  Brahminical 
system  in  its  relations  to  womanhood.  If  these  ghoulish  stories  pertain 
to  a  few  fiends  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  happy  Hindu 
houses,  still  they  were  not  so  peculiar  as  to  excite  remark  or  inquiry 
ainang  tlie  natives;  although  such  incidents  could  never  have  occurred 
in  a  Christian  country  without  the  thunder  roll  and  lightning  stroke  of 
outraged  law, —  that  law  which  protects  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man. 

Forty  or  fifty  hundreds  of  years  ago,  we  were  not  widely  separated 
from  our  cousins  in  India.  In  all  the  primal  ages  of  semi-savage  life, 
those  who  remamed  in  the  Orient  had  eminent  sages  and  a  remarkable 
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intellectual  career;  and  that  great  division  of  the  Aryan  peoples  which 
roamed  westward  was  slow  to  receive  that  message  from  heaven,  which 
has  had  imperial  authority  over  it  daring  recent  generations.     If  the 
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man  of  the  West  has  discovered  (iod,  he  has  also  found  a  holy 
womanhood. 

This,  in  future  ages,  will  he  counted  as  no  mean  discovery^  when  the 
historians  estimate  those  inlluences  that  make  modern  civilization.  If 
it  be  a  truism  that  mankind  is  feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  womanly 
as  well  as  manly,  it  has  yet  required  many  ages  and  high  courage  to 
say  so, — to  recognixe  the  duality  of  the  race  in  the  home,  in  law,  in 
social  custom,  China  does  not  see  it;  India  has  not  the  knowledge  of 
it;  it  is  unknown  to  Turkey,  and  to  many  millions  of  rude  creatures 
in  Africa.  Yet,  unless  woman  is  man*s  match,  God  made  a  mistake 
in  the  creation.  The  world  needs  the  divinely  appointed  scheme  for 
perfecting  the  race,^ a  we lUdeve loped  womanhood.  The  regeneration 
of  man  must  be  wTonght  out  in  the  home  life,  or  it  never  will  be. 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  the  New  West  to  the  Ancient  East, — 
to  tell  to  our  cousins  in  India  what  God  has  shown  us  in  these  later 
ages  by  His  Son;  who,  whatever  else  He  did,  honored  womanhood  as 
much  as  manhood.  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  stood  for  woman  as  well  as 
man.  The  higher  type  of  Occidental  womanhood  is  a  revelation  to  our 
kimlred  in  the  Orient.  The  Christian  women  of  the  Knglish-speaking 
race,  who  are  sending  out  samples  of  wives,  mothers,  teachers,  physi- 
cians, to  India,  China,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  the  islets  in  the  sea, —  they 
are  fulfilling  a  divine  mission. 

** The  sanctity  of  the  cow  and  the  depravity  of  woman"  is  the  one 
point  on  which  all  the  sects  of  Hinduism  agree.  Ages  of  degradation, 
ages  of  the  cudgel  and  domestic  infamVt  ages  of  false  worship,  have 
made  the  woman  of  India  what  she  is  to-day.  Ages  of  false  worsjiip: 
'tis  the  worship  of  her  husband  that  is  the  curse  of  India  now,  as  ir  has 
been  for  galling  centuries.  Fhe  conceited  idiots  who  some  thousands 
of  years  ago  set  themselves  up  to  be  worshiped  by  their  wives  in 
Hindustan  are  responsible  for  the  whole  thing. 

'*  A  wife  is  half  the  man,  his  truest  friend  "  —  is  an  old  song  that  n^ver 
cartie  into  popular  use.^  The  men  would  not  sing  it,  and  they  silenced 
the  women.  The  kind  of  wives  they  want  in  India  is  admirably  pic- 
tured in  the  Caktitfa  Revieivr  It  is  a  p»icture  painted  by  a  woman, 
one  of  those  saints  who  would  be  worshiped  in  .^.merica.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  work  of  art  is  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband;  it 
explains  how  the  home  may  be  made  perfectly  happy  by  the  suppression 
of  one  hai/  {]f  it,  or  rather  by  merging  the  individuality  of  the  wife 
in  the  wedlock  arrangement. 

To  tell  the  truth,  infer  nos,  the  writer  of  this  book  departs  at  this 
point  from  his  main  purpose  in  hand,  for  the  sake  of  giving  needful 

1  Mahabkarata,  I,  3oa8»    Sir  Mo nicr- Williams*  translation,  -  XLIX,  p,  39*. 
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instruction  to  a  few  American  women.  Did  not  Paul  write  upon  cer- 
tain points  by  inspiration,  while  concerning  others  he  warned  his 
readers  that  what  he  said  was  iiis  own  notion?  My  only  fear  is  that 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  Amcrira  will  compel  their  wives  to  keep 
awake  nights  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  this  Hindu  heresy:^ 

'*The  husband  is  the  wife's  religion,  the  wife's  sole  business,  the 
wife's  all  in  all.     The  wife 


should  meditate  on  her  hus- 
band as  Brahma,  For  her, 
all  privilege  should  be  con- 
centrated on  her  husband's 
foot.  The  command  of  a 
husband  is  as  obligatory  as 
a  precept  of  the  Vedas.  To 
a  chaste  wife  her  husband 
is  her  god.  When  the  bus 
band  is  pleased,  Brahma  is 
pleased.  The  merit  of  wait- 
ing on  the  feet  of  the  hus- 
band is  equivalent  to  the 
merit  of  performing  alt  the 
pilgrimages  in  the  world. 
To  obey  the  husband  is  to 
obey  the  Vedas.  To  wor- 
ship the  husband  is  to 
worship  the  gods.  The  hus- 
band is  the  wife's  spiritual 
guide,  her  honor,  the  giver 
of  her  happiness^  the  be- 
slower  of  fortune,  right- 
eousness, and  heaven;  her 
deliverer  from  sorrow  and 
from  sin." 

I  protest,  however,   tliat 
although  this  doctrine  is  admirably  suitable  for  the  private  reading  of 
American  women,  it  should  so  far  as  possible  be  kept  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  men*  lest  they  strike  out  for  India  at  once. 

This  extraordinary  CaUumRnkw  paper  is  the  expression  of  Hindu 
teaching  during  four  thousand  years.  It  is  literally  tnie  that  the  men 
in  India,  during  a  hundred  generations,  have  set  themselves  up  as  gods 
for  tbe  women  to  w^orship, 

*'No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  ap:irt  from  their  husbands,  no 
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religious  rile,  no  fasting."  **  By  a  girl,  or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a 
woman  advanced  in  years,  nothing  must  be  done,  even  in  her  own 
dwelling -place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure.  In  childhood  must  a 
female  be  dependent  on  her  father,  in  youth  on  her  husband;  her  lord 
being  dead,  on  her  sons.  A  woman  must  never  seek  independence."* 
"If  a  man  goes  on  a  journey,"  quoth  Hindu  law,  **his  wife  shall  not 
divert  herself  in  play,  nor  shall  she  see  any  public  show,  nor  shall 
laugh,  nor  shall  dress  herself  in  jewels  and  fine  clothes,  nor  shall  see 
dancing,  nor  hear  niusic^  nor  shall  sit  in  the  window,  nor  shall  ride 


;^ 
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out,  nor  shall  behold  anything  choice  or  vain;  but  shall  fasten  well  the 
house  door  and  remain  private;  and  shall  not  eat  any  dainty  victuals, 
and  shall  not  blacken  her  eyes  with  eye-powder,  and  shall  not  view  her 
face  in  a  mirror;  she  shall  never  exercise  herself  in  any  such  agreeable 
employment  during  the  absence  of  her  husband." 

It  is  impossible  for  the  women  of  the  (Jccident  to  imagine  the 
domestic  attitude  of  their  sisters  of  the  Orient  after  the  discipline  they 
have  been  under,  at  the  hands  of  their  somewhat  ungodly  husbands, 
whom  they  have  been  obliged  to  revere  as  standing  to  them  in  the 


1  Dkarma  Sastra,  \\  pp.  55,  156, 16a,  163.    Quoted  in  WilkJns'  ModttM  Hmduum^ 
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place  of  divinity;  a  slavery  of  worshiping  false,  frail,  human  gods,  a 
slavery  during  a  score  iipon  a  score  of  ceniuries. 

If  this  abominable  doctrine  were  true,  the  mothers  in  India  would 
be  amply  justified  in  making  il  the  sole  object  in  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  their  girls  to  teach  them,  when  they  are  five  years  old,  to  pray 
for  husbands.  And  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
a  weH-balanced  and  warm-hearted  wife  and  a  just  and  affectionate 
husband  might  get  on  very  well  together;  the  one  a  model  of  docilily, 
the  other  an  amiable  object  of  worshii>,  tickled  by  wifely  adulation 


^-t»  l^^^-'ri. 
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and  ser\'ice»  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  of  the  innumerable 
matches  made  in  heaven,  God  has  portioned  out  no  small  domestic 
felicity  to  India  in  all  these  ages.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  but  that 
some  men  should  have  appeared  upon  the  peninsula  worthy  of  wifely 
devotion  who  have  duly  reciprocated  the  adoration  of  their  helpmeets, 
since  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  women  have  been  honored 
by  more  magnificent  mausoleums  than  in  Hindustan.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  religion  of  India  and  to  Hindu  womanhood,  that  the  Brahman 
has  always  stood  for  the  home  life  in  the  sense  that  he  has  avoided  the 
Buddhistic  attempt  to  ignore  domestic  ties  and  win  the  divine  ap- 
proval in  celibacy. 
Taking  one  age  with  another,  however,  it  must  have  given  a  horrible 
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shock  to  wifely  worship  when  the  husband  has  proved  himself  lo  be 
unworthy  of  it.  These  cunning  laws  of  the  Hindus,  made  in  the 
interest  of  one  sex  only,  have  anticipated  this  and  provided  for  it; 
**  Though  inohsetiHjnt  of  approved  usages ^  or  enamored  of  another 
ti^oman^  or  desiihtte  of  good  qtHili ties ,  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  ht 
ra*erenced  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife,*'  Section  154,  Institutes  af 
Menu,  laws  bearing  sway  during  fourscore  generations. 

Our  pTances  Wiliard  ought  to  have  been  there,  with  her  White  Life 
for  TrcuK     She  would  have  written  better  Institutes. 


•-— =^ 
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TWO  AT  THE  MILL.  — Brucs. 


What  India  needs  is  womanhood, —  Miss  Willard  and  Lady  Henry 
Somerset.  They  would  set  things  to  rights,  and  do  it  in  a  hurry.  God 
speed  the  day. 

What  India  needs  is  a  Tract  Society  to  distribute  the  warnings  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  against  the  strange  woman,  India  is  shockingly 
immoral  in  res]>ect  to  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life. 

No  manly  people  can  spring  out  of  such  theor}^  and  such  practice. 
The  Hindu  books  and  the  Hindu  religious  ritual  and  the  Hindu  priest- 
hood are  an  offense  to  pure  womanhood  and  jiure  manhood.  This  is 
not  true  altogether,  since  there  is  a  rising  movement  to  abate  much 
that  is  a  nuisance  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Upon  mere  humanitarian  grounds,  let  alone  the  question  of  moral 
salvation,  we  see  the  self -devoted  women  of  India  lining  the  shores 
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of  the  Indian  Ocean.  ^Fheir  hands  are  raised  high  towards  heaven. 
ITiey  are  looking  far  into  the  west,  imploring  their  sisters  of  the  sun- 
set seas  to  come  to  their  rescue.  There  they  stand,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  in  ill  ions  of  them,     God  bless  them. 


IV. 
The  Curse  ttpon  WidowhoGd, 

The  condition  of  widows  in  India  has  become  an  infamy  among 
all  nations.  There  is  no  other  district  in  the  world  so  densely  popu- 
lated as  India,  where  bereaved  women  are  so  systematically  treated 
with  cruelty  to-day,  as  among  the  Hindus. 

The  ground  of  this  is  strictly  theological.  For  ages  they  have 
entertained  the  idea  that  if  a  man  dies  his  wife  is  to  blame  for  it,  the 
Hindu  deities  having  visited  upon  him  her  iniquities,  either  of  this 
life  or  her  sins  of  some  former  birih.  She  is  an  unholy  thing,  danger- 
ous to  others,  through  the  divine  wrath,  for  her  guilt. 

llie  members  of  her  husband's  family  abuse  her  for  having  caused 
his  death.  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  statistics  or  details,  or  of 
affirming  that  the  widows  are  better  off  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan 
than  others.  The  fact  of  their  being  treated  as  cursed  creatures  is 
notorious;  and  the  Brahmanical  religious  ideas  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  odd  thing  about  it,  as  it  appears  to  the  Occidental  mind,  is  the 
fact  that  no  man  in  India  whose  wife  dies  is  ill-treated  by  his  wife's 
relations,  nor  is  it  ever  suspected  that  his  sins  here  or  heretofore  have 
killed  her.  The  Hindu  theology  is  a-twist,  the  original  theologians 
were  the  same  bigoted  old  heathen  who  started  the  idea  that  every 
husband  must  be  worshiped  as  a  god  by  his  wife.  This  is  not  only 
non-Christian  but  heathenish.  The  condition  of  twentythree  millions 
of  widows  in  India  will  never  be  radicilly  improved  till  Christian 
ideas  displace  the  Hindu. 

The  Pundita  Ramabai  school  for  widows  does  not  quite  please  some 
of  the  educated  Hindus,  who  fear  the  dissemination  of  ideas  that  run 
counter  to  the  ancient  cult.  But  they  have  little  conception  of  the 
odium  cast  upon  them  as  Hindu  gentlemen  for  maintaining  ideas 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  widows'  woes.  If  they  were  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  perusing  the  Christian  Scriptures,  they  would  be  amazed 
at  the  difference  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity,  — from  a  mere 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  — in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  widows.* 

I  Th«e  humanitarian  texts  arc  rel^errcd  to  in  the  NOTES.  More  tlvm  a  third  part  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  niuch-m aligned  Mosaic  Law*  They  have  p^issed  into  proverbs 
tiuougbout  ihc  households  of  Chrislcndom, 
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dom.  Nothing  could 
have  better  indicated 
his  world-wide  depart- 
ure from  the  Brahmin- 
ical  traditions.  This 
was  really  one  ground 
of  the  popularity  of 
Buddhism.  'I'he  woman 
gained  by  it  through- 
out the  East;  certainly 
so  in  Siam,  and  Bur- 
mah,  and  Japan,  It  is 
stated  by  Bishop  Tit- 
comb,^  who  lived  long 
n  Burmah,  that  **The 
women  in  Buddhist 
countries  are  not  con- 
fined to  their  own 
houses  (as  in  India 
and  Turkey),  or  de- 
barred the  privilege  of 
appearing  fearlessly  in 
public.  They  are  seen 
in  the  streets,  freely 
walking  about  with 
their  children  ;  they  sit 
in  the  bazaars;  they 
ride  publicly  in  car- 
riages; they  are  the 
companions  of  their  male  relatives;  and  though,  according  to  all  Asiatic 
nsage,  they  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  sex  by  their  lords,  yet  they  are 
far  more  elevated  in  every  respect  than  in  other  regions  where  Buddh- 
ism is  not  estabii>ihed/' 

^  ffuddAism,  pp.  123,  133.     Rfligious  Tract  Society.     London. 


Iskoohee  graduated  at  Aintab  Seminary.  —  an  active  worker 
En  the  Church,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Young  Women's 
Assockatlon.  Her  husband  is  an  instructor  in  the  ^rls' 
college  at  Aintab,    Stf  cut  on  next  page. 
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There  is,  says  Mr.  Henry  Alabaster,  a  great  deal  of  domesiic  happi- 
ness in  Siam;  suicides,  and  husband  or  wife  murder,  are  rare. 

The  Siamese  woman  is  treated  as  an  et|ual  by  the  man;  this  is  not 
only  fair  but  judicious,  — since,  at  least  in  the  rural  districts,  the  out- 
of-door  working-woman  is  the  more  muscular  of  the  two.  The  risk 
of  a  quarrel  is,  however,  guarded  against  at  the  outset.  If  a  young 
man  proposes  to  a  girl  by  offering  her  a  flower,  or  asking  a  light  from 
her  cigarette,  she  inquires 
what  year  he  was  born  in. 
Every  year  being  named  for 
some  animal,  she,  being  born 
in  a  cow* year,  would  never 
marry  a  man  born  in  a  tiger- 
year.  A  rat -year  and  a  dog- 
year  are  incompatible.  By 
keeping  incompatible  ani- 
mals apart,  marital  bliss  is 
iasured. 

VI. 


Asia  is  so  vast  an  area  that 
contrary  customs  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  it ;  as  China, 
Japan,  Kurmah,  and  India 
surprisingly  differ  in  respect 
to  tbe  standing  of  woman- 
hood. 

Among  the  Nestorians  of 
Persia,  for  example,  there  was 
found  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries to  be  hardly  a  man 
who  did  not  beat  his  wife; 
and  hardly  a  woman  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  beaten,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  being  the 
way  their  world  was  made. 
And,  'tis  shocking  to  relate,  the  number  of  women  who  "revered" 
their  husbands  was  as  small  as  the  list  of  husV>ands  who  did  not  beat 
their  wives.  Peace  in  the  households  and  the  elevation  of  home  life 
was  a  well-defined  and  welcome  result  of  missionary  labor. ^ 

I  Woman  and  Hit  Savior  in  Persia,  pp.  i8,  20,  290,  291,     By  T.  Laurie.     Boston,  1865. 
The  lesttmonx  in  the  book  is  very  clear  as  to  the  di^Terencc  made  in  the  homes  of  the  pcoplr. 


MENNOSH   TATEOSYAN    /.::l     1\\lV\    LA"    .:K- 
TER,   ISKOOHEE. 

The  mother  was  for  eottiC  years  a  teacher.  —  gentle, 
refined,  thorough,  and  a  rnost  efficient  Christian 
worker.    The  daughter  has  become  Mrs.  Roubtan. 
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The  Turkish  empire,  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  includes  peoples  only 
in  part  Moslem*  A  medical  missionary,  with  access  to  great  numbers 
of  native  homes  in  *rurkey  in  Asia,  writes,  **It  is  not  true  that  either 
woman  or  children  are  ill-treated  in  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  Turk 
rarely  marries  more  than  one  wife;  and  the  affection  displayed  in  the 
harem  might  often  teach  a  lesson  to  homes  in  more  highly  favored 
lands.  Among  the  Armenians,  too,  the  children  are  idolized  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  abuse  of  women  that  exists  among  the  lower 
classes  of  London  and  New  York,  is  a  thing  unheard  of."  ^ 

Another  correspondent  widely  separated  from  the  physician  alluded 
to,  describes  a  very  delightful  Moslem  home,  that  of  a  Pasha:  The 
husband  kind;  the  wife  intelligent,  devout,  and  ver>^ good  to  the  poor. 
This  same  letter,  however,  recalls  the  memory  of  twenty  years,  and 
relates  a  custom  of  the  country  really  rooted  in  that  mad  matrimonial 
jealousy  so  common  in  the  Orient.  **None,  twenty  years  ago,  were 
accustomed  to  call  such  poor  medical  aid  as  was  available,  except  when 
a  mak  member  of  the  family  was  ill.*'  The  only  exception  to  this 
heedlessness  of  the  lives  of  women  and  children  was  that  of  the  Arme- 
nian *' priests  whowere  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time":  they 
took  pains  to  call  in  physicians  to  save  their  wives  from  dying. 

'* Now,"  however,  after  a  score  of  years  in  which  American  Chris- 
tians have  been  conducting  a  sociological  experiment  by  introducing 
new  ideas  into  that  part  of  Turkey*  "Now  one  scarce  sees  the  differ- 
ence in  th*"  attention  given  by  physicians  to  the  sexes.  Many  parents 
are  very  tender  in  securing  medical  attendance  even  for  little  children, 
and  many  husbands  for  their  wives  at  childbirth.  I  see  in  twenty 
years  a  great  change  in  these  respects."^ 


VIL 


As  io  Moslem  womanhood ^  there  is  no  more  important  witness  than 
Stanley  lane  Poole,  w^ho  has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  Mohamme- 
dan studies;  and  who  is  reputed  among  the  missionaries  as  stating  the 
case  at  least  as  fairly  as  it  can  be  imt,  —  a  thoroughgoing  English 
scholar  of  high  rank  in  his  department,  who  appreciates  the  light  of 
the  Crescent  for  all  it  is  worth. 

The  women  of  the  Arabian  desert,  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
w^ere  relatively  free.  The  old-time  poems  show  that  their  personal 
standing  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been  under  Moslem  rules.*  **  As 
a  social  system,  Islam  is  a  complete  failure:  it  has  misunderstood  the 

1  Private  I^etter,  .April  16,  1894.  ^  Privaic  Letter,  April  07,  1894, 

*  Sfudtts  in  a  Moique,  |>p.  23-25.     By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  London,  1883. 
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relation  of  the  sexes,  upon  whkh  the  whole  character  of  the  nation's 
life  hangs,  and,  in  degrading  woman,  has  degraded  each  successive 
generation  of  their  children  down  an  increasing  scale  of  infamy  and 
comiption,  until  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  reach  a  lower  level  of 
vice.  .  .  •  The  fatal  spot  in  Islam  is  the  degradation  of  women*  .  .  , 
'llxe  sensual  constitution  of  the  Arab  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter,"  ^ 

Mohammed  was  a  man  of  the  seventh  century,  with  ideas  like  his 
contemporaries,  **He  looked  upon  women  as  charming  snares  to  the 
believer,  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  difficult  to  keep  in  order, 
pretty  playthings;  but  that  a  woman  should  be  the  counsellor  and 
companion  of  man  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.     Mohani- 
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|ttied  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  social  reform  affecting  women,  nor 
"  was  Arabia  the  country  in  which  such  a  change  could  be  made^  nor 
Arab  ladies,  perhaps,  the  best  subjects  for  the  experiment."* 

His  followers,  in  his  lifetime,  gnmibled  because  Mohammed  limited 
them  to  four  wives,^  he  having  many  more.  The  thirty- third  Sura  of 
the  Koran  was  inserted  for  their  benefit,  and  his;  justifying  the 
liberty  he  had  taken,  —  **a  peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee  above 
the  rest  of  the  true  believers/*  So,  too,  he  had  a  special  permit  to 
justify  his  taking  the  divorced  wife  of  Cyd,  his  adopted  son.  **  No 
crime  is  to  be  charged  on  the  Prophet  as  to  what  God  hath  allowed 
him." 

J  Studits  in  a  Afos^/He,  pp.  lOI.  I02,  ^  pp,  1 03,  103, 

'  Bisk^op  Tliobum  says  that  among  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  divorce  is  so  common 
that,  ahhough  a  man  may  have  onfy  four  wives  at  a  time,  he  may  be  married  a  great  many 
times;  ^nd  even  for  a  limited  lime,  as  for  so  many  months,    India  attd  Ma/aysia,  p.  368. 
%  Bishop  J.  M,  Thobura,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Indin.    New  York,  1892. 
L 
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It  seems  likely  that  if  Mohammed  had  been  like  Jesus,  who 
denounced  a  guilty  turning  of  the  eye  as  adulterous  j  or  had  been  such 
a  man  as  Gautama;  or  as  the  cold-blooded  Confucius, — he  would 
never  have  won  a  following  among  the  Arabs  of  the  seventh  century. 

Page  107,  StHiius  in  a  Mmqut^  quotes  at  length  from  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  well-known  London  paper,  who  writes  in  regard  to  Turk- 
ish home  life:  — 

**  Between  Christianity  and  Islam,  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  there  is 
apparently  no  country  where  the  first  is  the  prevailing  religion,  in 
which  woman  is  hindered  by  religion  from  obtaining  a  position 
almost,  if  not  quite,  on  an  equality  with  man;  and  similarly,  no 
country  where  the  second  prevails  where  woman  is  not  in  a  degraded 
position.  .  .  ,  Under  Christianity,  she  is  everywhere  free.  Under 
Islam,  she  is  everywhere  a  slave/'  In  Turkey,  '*when  a  son  is  born 
there  is  nothing  but  congratulations;  when  a  daughter,  nothing  but  con- 
dolences. A  polite  Turk,  if  he  has  occasion  to  mention  his  wife,  will 
do  so  with  an  apolog)\  He  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  rudeness  to  men- 
tion the  fact  to  you;  and  it  would  be  equally  rude  for  him  to  inquire 
after  your  wife,  or  to  hint  that  he  knew  you  were  guilty  of  anything  so 
unmentionable  as  to  have  one." 

A  recent  traveler  in  Montenegro  reports  women  as  kneeling  before 
their  husbands,  who,  on  their  part,  apologize  to  strangers  for  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  wife,  or  upon  the  mention  of  her  name. 

"Concubinage  is  the  black  stain  of  Islam,''  says  Mr,  lane  Poole.* 
It  is  a  system  of  white  slaves,  passing  from  master  to  master. 

"As  the  Turk,"  says  the  news  correspondent  just  quoted,  "never 
means  to  see  much  of  his  wife,  intelligence  or  education  is  a  matter  of 
small  account.  If  he  can  afford  it,  he  will  have  a  Circassian  wife,  a 
woman  who  has  been  reared  with  the  intention  of  being  sold;  who  has 
not  an  idea  in  her  head,  who  has  seen  nothing,  and  knows  nothing. 
.  .  .     She  is  beautiful,  and  beauty  is  all  he  requires."^ 


VIIL 


It  would  be  easy  to  extend  citation  from  witnesses  who  have  resided 
long  in  the  Hlast.  Two  more  will  suffice.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Elliott,  of 
Gaza,'*  speaks  of  the  general  condition  of  women  as  he  has  had  occa- 

i  Studies  in  a  Atosqut,  p,  105, 

3  A  valuable  paper  upon  Circassian!  Slavery  appeared  in  the  Ckriitian  Educator,  Cin- 
dnnati,  April,  1893,  prepared  by  Ellen  Baitelle  Dietrick;  which  it  is  quite  worth  one's 
while  to  consult,  if  inlercsted  in  a  story  of  woman's  life  in  the  Orient,  little  known  to  ChriS' 
tian  readers,  —  a  story  of  voluntary  enslavement  and  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  life  of 
shame.  '  Gaspei  in  aH  Lands,  April,  1893. 


sion  to  observe  them  during  a  number  of  years,  '*  Among  the  Fellah  in, 
the  women  are  too  often  beasts  of  burden;  and  among  the  Bedouins 
they  plough,  reap,  carry  water,  and  chop  wood,  while  the  men  smoke 
and  drink  coffee/* 

That,  indeed,  must 
be  a  Holy  Land,  where 
there  are  such  men  and 
such  women, 

I'he  towns  where 
**the  better  classes'* 
reside  are  still  more 
holy.  '*  Respectable 
womcHi "  says  the  Doc- 
tor, concerning  Gaza 
with  its  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  **are  sup- 
posed to  do  nothing; 
thrir  lives  are  useless; 
they  become  gossips, 
busy 'bodies,  running 
about  from  house  to 
house,  talking  about 
their  ne  ighbors'  affai  rs, 
and  comparing  hus- 
bands. The  gossip* s 
shop  is  the  Turkish 
both."  "Family feuds 
run  high;  dissensions, 
jealousy,  deep  strife, 
and  hatred  abound  ^  and 
lead  to  worse  results.'* 

A  noted  woman  who 
traveled  widely  in  Mos- 
lem lands  some  years 
since  has  described 
the  Moorish  women  as  "  huge  puncheons  of  greasy  flesh,  daubed  with 
white  and  scarlet,  strung  with  a  barbaric  wealth  of  jewels  and  scented 
beads.  They  eat  and  sleep:  and  then,  for  variety,  sleep  and  eat. 
They  gossip,  scold,  and  intrigue;  and  are  valued  according  to  their 
weight.  They  black  lead  their  eyes,  and  paint  their  cheeks  like  Jezebel; 
beat  their  slaves,  drink  tea,  chat,  and  quarrel/' 

It  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  Moslem  countries  as  a  whole,  that 


MRS.  FU. 

Every  garment  and  ornameni  were  borrowed  for  the  occaaJon 
of  having  her  ptcture  taken  for  the  readers  of  ihia  book,  —a 
beginner  In  Chrlstkn  *rts. 
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womanhood  is  at  its  best.  It  is»  however,  very  gratifying  that  the 
young  men  of  well-tO'do  familes  in  Constantinople  are  gaining,  through 
education  in  England,  a  much  higher  notion  of  what  women  are  for, 
and  what  service  they  are  capable  of  rendering  to  man  as  a  companion. 
This  idea^  too,  is  reaching  the  Turkish  empire^  through  the  great  work 
of  philantliropic  men  and  women  in  England  and  .'\Tnerica,  who  are 
expending  every  year  large  sums  of  money  in  the  unselfish  diffusion  in 
the  I.e%^ant  of  those  ideas  Avhich  are  fundamental  to  the  establishment 
of  Christian  homes. 

IX. 

It  is  a  terrible  traveler's  tale  to  tell,  this  journeying  about  the  globe 
to  see  how  men  treat  the  women.  Why  not  reverse  it,  and  ask  every 
angle  of  latitude  and  longitude  how  the  w^omen  treat  the  men? 

If  we  were  to  traverse  Africa,  and  question  an  eighth  part  of  the 
human  race  in  regard  to  the  position  of  woman  among  them,  we  should 
find  no  small  variety  of  social  customs  among  tribes  far  apart  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  Some  portions  are  a  veritable  paradise  for  the 
strong-minded  sex.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  Eden*like  areas,  where 
the  young  man  had  to  kneel  in  the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law;  and 
to  leave  his  native  village  to  live  with  his  wife,  wherever  she  might 
be.  And  he  had^  henceforth^  to  consult  his  wife  as  to  what  he  might 
do,  or  not  do,  in  dealing  with  strangers,  —  "I  will  talk  with  my  wife 
about  it."  These  heavenly  tribes  were,  moreover,  governed  by  women; 
and  the  great  oath  which  bound  a  subject  was  to  swear  by  his  mother, 
—  who  embodied  all  the  divinity  needful  to  make  him  stick  to  his 
word.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  these  tribes  of  the  upper  Zambesi 
were  particularly  intelligent.* 

In  South  Africa,  too,  vTomen  are  highly  appreciated,  I'here  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  girl-babies  are  so  welcome.  "There  is  money 
in  it,"  A  girl  of  fourteen  will  sell  for  fourteen  cows/^  And  what  the 
cows  are  good  for,  is  to  trade  them  off  for  more  wives. 

"You  white  people  spoil  our  girls,"  it  is  said  by  the  father  to  the 
Christian  teacher,  "Ihey  will  not  marry  the  husbands  we  selecL 
They  know^  too  much. " 

One  of  the  early  South  African  missionaries  was  warned  to  cease 
teaching,  lest  he  should  be  abandoned  —  by  the  emigration  of  the  tribe. 
"  Our  girls  and  our  w^omen  are  our  cattle/'  they  told  him.  **  You  teach 
that  they  are  not  cattle,  and  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  cattle,  but  taught 
and  clothed,  and  made  the  servants  of  God,  and  not  the  slaves  of  men. 

1  Livingstone's  Africa,  pp.  400-402,  447.    Boston,  1872. 

5  Rev.  Josiah  Tyler.  D.D.,  who  resided  forty  yeam  among  ihe  Zulus. 
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This  is  the  way  you  eat  yp  our  cattle.  You  trouble  us,  you  break  up 
lur  kraals;  you  will  ruin  our  tribe.  If  you  do  not  cease,  we  will  leave 
DU»  and  go  where  your  gospel  is  not  known  or  heard/' 
lliese  girls  were  as  bright  as  any  upon  the  planet,  considering  the 
pull-back  of  heredity  and  early  training;  and  they  used  to  trouble  their 
lathers  and  would-be 
husbands  by  running 
away  to  the  white  man's 
school,  to  get  rid  of 
matrimonial  matches 
not  to  their  minds.  The 
uneasy  philanthropists, 
who  sent  out  such  mis- 
sionaries to  put  ideas 
into  the  pates  of  Afri- 
can girlhood,  turned 
the  pagan  w^orld  upside 
down. 


Robert  Moffat,  the 
great  pioneer  of  the 
South,  found  parts  of 
the  African  world  that 
needed  turning  upside 
down.  For  instance,  he 
found  in  a  lone  and  des- 
ert place  the  living  skel- 
eton of  an  old  woman, 
itting  with  her   head 

3wed  to  her  knees, 
waiting  for  death.  She 
had  been  abandoned 
four  days  since,  by  her 
three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  They  lived  like  animals,  having  no  home  to  keep  their 
mother  in,  and,  in  their  wandering  UfCi  they  left  her  behind.  **!  am 
old/*  she  said,  "and  I  am  no  longer  able  to  ser\'e  them.    When  they  kill 

ame,  I  am  too  feeble  to  help  carry  it  home.     I  am  not  able  to  gather 
rood,     I  cannot  carry  their  children  on  my  back,  as  1  used  to  do."  * 

^  The  Moosonee  dmcesc  in  northern  AnnnL-ricvL  reports  like  customs  among  (he  roaming 
thbes  near  the  pole.  The  bow-stritig  terminates  tli€  Ufe  of  Ihose  loo  aged  to  follow  the  huiiL 


MRS.   CHEN;  — JKWKLL, 

Upon  her  mother's  death,  when  she  was  twehre  years  of 
ij^e,  she  was  brought  to  the  mission  school.  Her  ttep- 
tather,  however,  made  an  attempt  to  talce  her  away  at 
seventeen,  —  to  seU  her  for  his  board  and  clothes  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  courts  decided  against  him. 
She  Is  a  bright,  steadfast  Christian,  humble,  conscientious, 
and  «|ulck  to  see  moral  truth.    Her  husband  Is  a  preacher. 
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Amot,  in  his  Central  Africa^  warns  the  inexperienced  reader  against 
making  hasty  generalizations  on  insufficient  data,  the  explorations 
revealing  customs  at  variance  with  each  other  among  different  tribes. 
Some  tribes  are  kind  to  the  aged;  others  cast  them  out  to  be  slain  by 
the  wild  beasts. 

The  Mongols  of  North  China  told  Dr.  Gilmour  that  it  was  an  old 
custom  to  put  their  mothers  to  death  at  fifty  years  old,  ^and  that  they 
learned  not  to  do  it  through  Buddhist  instruction;  and  that  they  had 
been,  moreover,  guilty  of  much  cruelty  in  other  respects,  before  their 
ideas  were  changed  by  the  disciples  of  Gautama.  Buddha  taught 
reverence  for  parents  and  care  for  children. 

It  was  a  pari  of  the  religion  of  the  Javanese  savages,  to  cut  to  pieces 
their  aged  parents,  and  to  feast  upon  them  in  the  forest. 

Motherhood,  in  Mongolia,  in  Java,  in  South  Africa,  all  alike  need 
the  hunxanitarian  helpfulness  of  exotic  ideas.  The  hard-heatled 
Scotch  theologians,  against  whom  Mr.  Buckle  and  others  have  said 
many  things  that  ought  never  to  have  been  said,  were  certainly  in  the 
line  of  improving  this  globe  when  they  sent  Moffat  and  Livingstone  to 
Africa. 

XT. 


Prior  to  the  year  1815,  in  Tahiii,  "the  institutes  of  Oro  and  Tane 
inexorably  required*  not  only  that  the  wife  should  not  eat  those  kinds 
of  food  of  which  the  husband  partook,  but  that  she  should  not  eat  in 
the  same  place,  nor  prepare  her  food  at  the  same  fire.  This  restriction 
applied  not  only  to  the  wife  with  regard  to  her  husband,  but  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  female  sex,  from  their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  death, 
.  .  .  The  men,  especially  those  who  occasionally  attended  on  the 
services  of  idol  worship  in  the  temple,  were  considered  sacred;  while 
the  female  sex,  altogether,  was  considered  common.  ,  .  .  The  fire  at 
which  the  man*s  food  was  cooked  was  also  sacred.  .  ,  .  The  inferior 
food  for  wives  and  daughters  was  cooked  at  separate  fires,  deposited  in 
distinct  baskets,  and  eaten  in  lonely  solitude  in  little  huts  erected  for 
the  purpose."  * 

Here  we  are  back  at  the  starting-point.  Those  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  read  through  this  catalogue  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  way^ 
women  are  treated  by  non-Christian  systems,  will  remember  that  the 
infernal  Hindis  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  man  and  of  his  wife's  duty 
to  worship  him,  is  just  what  Ellis  found  nmong  the  South  Sea  savages. 
The  so-called  Hindu  *^  civilization  **  needs  to  revise  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine in  respect  to  womanhood. 

1  Ellis*  P&iyntiion  Rtstartkts,  I,  pp.  aai,  223.    London,  1839* 
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It  is  curious  that  this  same  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  man,  so 
sacred  that  a  woman  might  not  eat  with  her  husband,  prevailed  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islaiids  in  pagan  days.* 

To  return  to  Tahiti,  the  marriage  tie  was  no  tie  whatever,  before  the 
ideas  fundamental  to  a  Christian  home  were  brought  to  the  islands,  by 
disinterested  philanthropists  from  a  Christian  isle  across  the  globe. 
^tarriage  was  dissolved  whenever  either  party  desired  it;  and,  even 
if  the  relation  stood,  the  parlies  took  other  husbands,  other  wives. 
There  was  no  home.*'' 

XIL 

But  this  was  not  so  bad  after  all;  it  was  what  they  did  in  Rome 
when  the  city  was  so  highly  ** civilized  **  that  historians  said  it  was 
nightfall  —  the  begin- 
ning of  dark  ages  — 
when  the  light  of  this 
shining  Roman  society 
was  extinguished. 

I  remember  reading 
about  it  all  when  I  was 
a  boy  sitting  out  under 
the  apple  trees.  My 
mother  believed  it. 
Her  father  believed  it. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  be- 
lieved it.  But  since 
then  1  have  read  some 
other  things  which  my 
mother  did  not  know 
about,  —  except  as  she 
took  it  for  granted  that 
Paul  was  well  informed 
when  he  wrote  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Fpistic 
to  the  Romans. 

The  historians  who 
first  bemoaned  the  dark 

ages  did  not  know  how  dark  (rreece  and  Rome  were.  In  contrast  with 
the  glorified  womanhood  of  Christian  ages,  Rome  and  (keece  were  as 
dark  as  Tahiti.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  lewdness  of 
life  which  characterized  society  in  Rome  at  its  best.     If  sober  histo- 

>  Janres'  History  cftkt  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  94.    Boston,  1S43.       *  Ellis,  I.  pp.  338,  33^ 
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He  ^la3  become  a  Christian  so  far  as  he  knows  what  the  \ttm 
means:   a  gonlte  old  man  and  a  trusted  friend. 
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rians  have  told  but  half  of  the  truth,  then  the  worst  wards  in  our  great 
modern  cities  wonkl  have  excited  little  notice  among  the  millions  who 
dwelt  in  Rome.  In  respect  to  womanhood,  Rome  was  a  Whitechapel 
district;  less  infamous,  however,  than  certain  cities  in  the  Roman 
provinces. 

Incredible  as  it  appears  to  the  moral  sense  of  modern  Christendom, 
it  is  true  that  the  worst  vices  condemned  in  the  New  Testament  were 
so  common  as  to  excite  scarcely  the  notice  of  the  pagan  moralists, 
Greek  or  Roman.  Words  once  in  ordinary  use  have  now  perished 
from  human  tongue  and  ear  and  memory.  The  ideas  are  detected 
etymologicaHy. 

The  highest  circles  of  pagan  society  in  Greece  and  Rome  never  set 
aside  a  woman  upon  the  ground  of  immorality :  Aspasia*s  remarkable 
career  did  not  apparently  suffer  through  moral  considerations;  the  great 
men  of  Greece  deemed  it  no  discredit  to  associate  with  her.  This,  in 
a  sentence,  speaks  volumes  concerning  the  home  life  of  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  Greek  history. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  read  such  facts,  first  in  one  historian,  then 
in  another,  and  examine  as  best  he  may  the  early  authorities,  and  com- 
pare the  old  with  the  new,  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
Christ  opened  a  new  moral  era  for  mankind.  The  words  of  Jesus,  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  changed  the  w*orld  in  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  relation. 

This  feature  of  the  New  Testament  is  as  old  as  the  Mosaic  Law;  it 
blazes  out  in  the  historical  books;  it  illuminates  Hebrew  poetry;  it 
glows  in  Christian  epistles.  When  we  contrast  the  honor  put  upon 
womanhood  hy  the  Son  of  Man,  in  details  familiaj  to  every  reader  of 
the  Gospel  story;  when  we  consider  the  honored  position  women  occu- 
pied in  the  early  Church,  —appearing  to  the  mere  casual  reader  of  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles,  the  Revelation,  and  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  —  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  Church  put  on  various  gar- 
ments thrown  off  by  the  dying  paganism  of  the  empire,  the  whole 
Roman  world  set  up  a  new  idol  and  began  to  worship  —  Womanhood; 
which  the  Dry-as-dust  historians  inform  us  was  Mariolatry.* 

An  amazing  imi)etus  was  given  to  this  new  ideal  of  \vQmanhood  by 
the  multitudes  of  holy  women  w^ho  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  saints  of    Rome   offered   effigies   of    these  holy  women   to   the 

I  Mrs»  Jameson  has  loUl  us  ihat  the  Virgin  appealed  alone  in  the  earliest  ccnluries  of 
Christian  arl;  then  with  tht*  Holy  Child.  — looking  at  first  hke  Juno  and  the  infant  Mars; 
ihen  the  Virgin  appearetl  kneeling  before  the  Son.  and  receiving  a  crowri  from  Him  \  then 
she  was  pictured  as  sitting  wiih  Him,  a  little  lower;  then  on  a  level;  then  a  little  higher; 
and  later,  it  was  represented  that  the  Son  was  angry  and  about  to  destroy  the  world,— 
which  was  saved  by  the  inicrcession  of  the  \'irgin. 
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barbarians  to  be  worshiped;   and  the  barbaric   mind   thought  them 
worthy. 

All  this  went  far  toward  establishing  in  the  world  a  new  ideal  for 
womanhood.  The  women  took  to  it-  and  the  men  too, —  so  far  as 
they  were  Christians  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile*  Mariolatry,  and 
the  worship  oi  feminine  holiness,  helped  to  bring  round  the  wicked  old 
Roman  empire  and  the 
savage  North  to  die  ap- 
preciation of  womanly 
worth*  And  the  move 
in  recent  years  toward 
prono  u  nc  i  ng  M  ary  i  m  - 
maculate  is  but  the 
emphatic  affirmation 
that  a  sinless  woman- 
hood is  needful  to 
complete  Christianity, 


^i«<: 


XIIL 

This  interests  us 
very  much;  we  claim 
to  be  Europeans.  It 
was  our  pagan  homes 
which  were  trans- 
formed by  Christian- 
ity, 

I  confess^  however, 
to  taking  great  pride 
in  the  barbarians^  who 
were  the  avengers  of 
fiod  upon  Rome.  As 
likely  as  not  I  have 
some  of  the  wolf's 
milk  still  in  my  veins; 
be  that  as  it  may,  my 
barbarian  blood  is  set  boiling  when  I  rcllecl  upon  the  debt  that  modem 
civilisation  owes  to  the  (rerman  women,  who  were  notably  worth  the 
price  paid  down  for  them  by  their  hnsbands  at  marriage.  After  spend- 
ing a  great  length  of  time  in  rummaging  the  dusty  iniquities  of  the 
early  history  of  social  life  in  Southern  Europe,  1  am  glad  to  take  to  the 
woods  where  womanhood  was  more  highly  honored  and  more  worthy  of 


REV.   CHEN   LA  YOUNG. -J ewe lu 

One  of  the  first  converts  of  the  M/E*  North  China  Mission, 
During  twenty  years  faithful  and  visitant,  always  about  his 
Master  a  business. 
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it;  there  being  no  other  old-time  people  who  put  more  honor  upon 
their  mothers,  their  sisters,  their  wives,  and  their  daughters,  than  the 
ancient  Germans  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  ancient  analysts  were  all  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the 
woman  of  Northern  Europe  a  fierce  and  masculine  spirit  in  the  day 
of  battle.     1  can  well  believe  it.     The  heroic  races  of  the  north  of 


'■^^   ^t^ 


i^» "' 


A  CHINESE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY-  — Thomsow. 

The  frapression  given  In  the  text  Is  doubtless  too  daric,— at  least,  the  autKor  fears  so;  he  wishes, 
therefore,  to  make  prominent  the  testimony  of  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglass  that  there  Is  a  vast  deal 
of  quiet,  happy  domestic  life  In  China.  By  the  courtesy  of  Missionary  Thomson  there  J» 
presented  the  photograph  of  one  happy  Chrisllan  home,  fn  which  all  the  members  Imt  one  are 
communicants  in  the  Protesunt  Episcopal  Mission  Church,  Shanghai 


Europe  had  mothers  and  wives  worthy  of  them.  Not  otherwise  w^ould 
it  have  passed  into  a  mediaeval  proverb,  —  "As  fierce  as  an  English- 
man." 

XIV. 

As  to  woman's  recognition  by  Christian  law,  it  is  likely  that  Charle- 
magne made  the  first  public  avowal  that  what  a  government  was  for, 
was  the  Y>rotet:tion  of  the  weak.  He  claimed  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
friendless,  taking  to  himself  the  guardianship  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Little  by  little,  in  the  on-passing  ages,  tlie  position  of  woman  before 
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chivalry  at  bottom  was  an  offspring  of  Christianity,  as  Christianity 
appeared  to  the  Gennan  temperament. 

As  to  woman's  position  in  Christian  lands  to-day,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  reader  is  so  familiar  with  the  points  that  they  need  not  be  rehearsed 
here.  Incidental  allusion  is,  however,  made  to  it  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  topics  in  this  book. 


4.    Christian  Nurture. 

L 

Neglected  ChildhootL 

My  brother,  the  philanthropist,  comes  to  me  and  preaches  a  small 
sermon  upon  neglected  childhood.  Persistence  in  conscious  wrong- 
doing, he  affirms,  permanently  alienates  the  soul  from  that  which  is 
good:  a  child  left  to  himself,  according  to  the  poets  and  proverbs  of 
the  nations,  no  more  seeks  the  highest  good  than  the  fisher  boys  of 
Cape  Anne  take  to  their  oars  and  lines  before  daybreak,  mainly  to 
"catch"  the  varying  tints  of  the  morning  on  cloud  and  coast  reflected 
npon  the  burnished  sea. 

My  brother^  the  Turk^  is  vastly  superior  to  ray  neighbor,  the 
Christian,  in  one  thing.  He  takes  kindly  to  those  useful  philanthro- 
pists who  spend  their  time  in  telling  how  to  bring  up  other  people's 
children;  if  he  does  not,  then  woe  is  me. 

The  Moslem  women  who  bear  and  train  children  have  that  rank  in 
heaven  which  is  given  to  martyrs:  so  said  the  Prophet,  The  mother- 
martyrdom  of  the  world  is  worthy  the  highest  honor,  even  if  the  right 
training  is  hindered  by  environment.  In  no  small  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  the  old-time  patriarchal  system  is  still  in  vogue,  which  favors 
the  grandmotherly  and  great -grand  motherly  way  of  training  children, 
but  is  inimical  to  the  motherly  way.  Families  of  thirty  or  forty  with 
one  patriarchal  head  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  a  man's  wife  is 
almost  literally  the  slave  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  third  or  the  fourth  generation  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  or, 
rather,  in  which  everybody  is  meddling  with  the  training  of  every- 
body's else  children.  An  American  teacher,  observing  the  changes 
wrought  by  an  attempt,  during  a  score  of  years,  to  introduce  into  the 
great  Moslem  empire  the  ideas  of  the  Oriental  Christ  as  apprehended 
by  Occidentals,  writes*  that  the  old  patriarchal  system  is  yielding  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  such  newly  married  people  as  are  hospit- 

1  April  27, 1894. 
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lo  the  new  notions;  so  that  now,  in  their  neighborhood  of  the 
central  point  for  distributing  Occidental  ideas,  usually  a  Christian 
school,  the  match-making  young  people  forsake  father  and   mother, 
and»  setting  up  for  themselves, 
train  their  children  to  suit  their 
own  ideas. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  to 
whom  the  Moslem  world  is  so 
greatly  indebted  for  laborious 
years  in  expounding  their  faith 
and  customs  and  history,  has 
edited  a  very  curious  book  en- 
titled The  PtapU  of  Turkey,  It 
was  prepared  by  the  wife  antl 
daughter  of  a  British  consul 
who  resided  here  and  there  in 
the  Turkish  empire  during 
twenty  years.  It  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary book.  It  is  not  only 
written  from  a  secular  stand- 
point, but  edited  by  the  most 
favorable  Turkish  critic  in 
Western  Europe,  I  quote  the 
language  of  this  book,  with 
slight  modifications  and  re- 
arrangement, for  the  sake  of 
connected  statement  and  clear- 
ness upon  the  point  in  hand.^ 
The  citation  relates  not  so  much 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
as  to  the  higher  classes,  the 
leaders  in  social  life,  and  those 
through  whom  the  government 
is  administered.  It  appears 
that,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
child  training  of  the  higher 
classes,  a  sedate  deportment  — 
for  which  the  Turk  is  famous — is  expected  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  and  of  guests;  but  the  formation  of  moral  character  is  left  to 
childish  impulse,  directed  by  menials  and  slaves. 

In  those  early  years  spent  at  home,  says  this  English  matron,  when 

1  Th€  P^pU  of  Turkey,    London,  iS/S*      Vide  Vol  II,  pp.  153,  160,  ei  a/. 


\ 
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YI  CHFONG  CHIK. 

The  brfdtfgToom  In  the  first  Christian  marrUige  ever 
cetebraied  In  Korea.  He  was  educated  tn  the 
Prcsbytenan  Boys*  School ;  he  ks  now  Dr. 
Vinton's  helper  in  medical  evangelistic  work  In 

ScouU 
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the  child  ought  to  have  instilled  into  him  some  germ  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  by  which  men  must  walk  in  the  world  if  they  will 
hold  up  their  heads  among  civilized  nations,  the  Turkish  child  is 
taught  only  the  first  steps  towards  those  vicious  habits  of  mind  and 
body  which  have  made  his  race  what  it  is.  Each  boy  of  the  better 
class  of  families  in  Turkey  has  a  daiU^  a  slave  girl,  to  care  for  him  from 
infancy;  often  an  evil  use  is  made  of  this  intimacy.  Besides,  there  is 
z  iaia^  a  male  slave  who  has  the  oversight  of  both  sexes  when  out  of 
the  harem.  He  takes  them  into  the  ser^^ants'  hall^  where  the  most 
obscene  jokes  are  played  upon  them^  and  where  the  conversation  is 
most  revolting.  Out  of  sight  of  their  parents,  and  in  the  company  of 
menials,  they  have  no  restraint  placed  upon  them  in  the  use  of  the 
most  licentious  language.  There  is  no  reserve  of  language  obsened 
by  their  elders  before  young  girls. 

lo  recur  to  Mr.  I^ne  Poole's  Studus  in  a  Mosque ^  he  says/  **  It  is 
the  sensual  and  degraded  view  of  w^oman  that  destroys  to  so  great  an 
extent  the  good  influence  which  the  better  part  of  the  teaching  of  Islam 
might  exert  in  the  llast.  So  long  as  women  are  held  in  so  light  an 
esteem,  they  will  remain  vapid,  bigoted,  and  sensual ;  and  so  long  as 
mothers  are  what  most  Moslem  mothers  are  now,  their  children  will  be 
ignorant,  fanatical,  and  vicious.  ...  It  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  Turks  so  long  as  Turkish  women  remain  what  they 
are,  and  home  training  is  the  initiation  of  vice," 

It  is  on  this  account  that  philanthropists^  at  their  own  charges,  and 
entirely  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  have  sent  intoA^arious  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire  a  considerable  number  of  wxll-educated  men  and  women  to 
give  pointers  in  regard  to  the  way  to  bring  up  children;  ahnost  any 
way  different  from  that  which  is  in  vogue  now.  It  is  found  by  these 
amiable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  not  intermeddlers,  but  who 
mind  their  own  business  closely, —  the  business  of  carr}'ing  wholesome 
humanitarian  ideas  from  country  to  country,— that  the  home  training 
is  the  starting-point  for  a  renewed  national  life.  It  is  not  looked  for 
that  it  can  be  done  in  a  day.  The  foundations  are  laid  in  the  kinder- 
garten. ^* If  we  can  have  mothers/'  sa>^  Miss  Shattuck,  "who  had  a 
girlhood,  and  have  been  educated,  then  we  will  straighten  out  the 
crooked  and  intensify  the  right,  till  all  is  complete  and  beautiful." 
This  is,  I  am  sure,  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  Nor  is  it  visionary.  It 
has  been  so  far  done  as  to  show  that  it  is  practicable. 

Chief  among  the  factors  relied  upon  is  the  introduction  into  the 
home  life  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  "When  the  living  God  is 
continuously  invited  to  dwell  with  any  household,"  says  one  who  had 

1  Page  io8. 
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watched  the  process,  "everything  is  changed.  Husbands  begin  to  be 
considerate  of  their  wives  and  wives  of  their  husbands.  Children  are 
trained  for  God's  service  and  that  of  their  fellow-men.  .  .  .  Hands 
before  actuated  by  indifference,  if  not  crueUy,  now  reach  out  on  all 
sides  in  helpful  ministrations.  The  sick  and  the  poor  are  sought 
out  and  visited;  medicines  and  comforts  are  procured."*  This 
course  of  philanthropists,  who  have  traversed  several  thousands  of 
miles  in  order  to  be  in  position  to  do  this,  astonishes  the  natives: 
•*  Who  of  our  own  ever  so  cared  for  us  before?  " 


«»-. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  WEDDING  PARTY, 

A  New  Zeaiantfer^  w^ho  became  a  Christian,  stated  that  his  father 
devoted  him  to  evil  spirits  before  he  was  born,  and  that,  from  his 
earliest  memor}%  his  father  perpetually  thwarted  his  ordinary  struggles 
for  food  in  order  to  anger  him,  and  that  he  compelled  him  to  steal  his 
food,  and  taught  him  to  cherish  anger  and  revenge,  and  told  him  that 
he  roust  be  a  murderer.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  a  child's  earliest  and  latest  teachings  com- 
prised careful  instruction  in  **  theft,  lying,  drunkenness,  riots,  reveling, 
treachery,  revenge,  incest,  lewdness,  infanticide,  murder.*'*     Is  it  any 

'  Mra»  Montgomery  of  Mamsh.     Lift  and  Ught,  Sept.  iSg», 

*  J,  J.  Jarvcs'  Hutory  &f  the  Sandwich  Islands,  page  96,  Boslon,  184J,  Mr,  Jarves  was 
a  rtsjdenr  at  the  Islands,  1838- 1S49,  and  after  that,  for  sonic  years,  he  represented  ihc 
government  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  atiid  other  foreign  govcm- 
nients.  His  book  offers,  from  a  secular  standpoint,  a  ver>'  guud  cxiiibtl  uf  what  the  Islands 
were  before  bemg  Christian  ijced. 
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wonder 


ilanthropii 
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y  to  intermeddle  with 
other  people *s  children,  made  a  start  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  for 
New  Zealand?  They  arrived  and  inserted  a  few  new  ideas  into  the 
heads  of  the  natives,  and  the  home  training  was  at  once  much  modified 
and  improved. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  wander  further  among  the  non-Christian 
homes  of  the  world,  nor  will  we  do  so,  save  in  two  paragraphs  upon 

Ifttiia  and  China. 

The  Brahman  boys 
are  taught  their  reli* 
gious  system  from  in- 
fancy, the  ceremonies 
beginning  at  thirteen 
days  old.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  of  two 
years,  of  eight  years, 
there  are  other  cere- 
monies ;  the  sacred  1 
thread  being  worn  at 
eight.  Aside,  however^ 
trom  certain  rites  of 
worship,  it  is  testified 
by  good  witnesses  that 
no  attempt  is  made  by 
average  Hindu  parents 
to  form  the  character 
of  their  children.  The 
idea  has  not  occurred 
to  them.  The  parents 
are  affectionate,  but 
their  theology  is  wrong. 
They  think  of  sin  as 
related  to  the  omission 
of  rites  and  dues.  Lying  is  praised  as  precocious.*  Mrs.  S>chnarr^,of 
Pahiiacottah,  who  established  the  first  English  boarding-school  for  girls 
in  India,  was  told  by  one  of  her  patrons,  in  1823,  that  all  the  learning 
the  native  girls  required  was  to  make  a  stylish  salaam,  to  keep  caste, 
and  to  deceive;  she  so  often  heard  the  mothers  boasting  of  the  clever 
falsehoods  told  by  their  daughters. 

Not  a  bad  country  that  for  introducing  new  ideas. 

When  I  conversed  with  a  svel bread  tnisiness  man  in  regard  to  ances- 

1  Bishop  Thob urn's  Indht^  p,  365.  • 
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tral  worship  in  China,  he  said  that  he  should  think  the  children  ought 
to  worship  their  parents  for  not  killing  them;  this  applies  to  the  girls. 
The  official  ancestral  worship  is,  however^  performed  by  the  male  sex: 
upon  which  Dr*  Vates*  has  said  that  **  the  filial  duties  of  a  Chinese  son 
aure  performed  after  the  death  of  his  parents/'  and  that  "of  all  people 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  the  sons  of  the  Chinese  arc  the  most 
unftlial,  disobedient  to  parents,  and  pertinacious  of  having  their  own 
way/*  If  the  brethren  who  superintend  the  training  of  other  people*s 
children  go  to  China,  it  must,  then,  l)e  their  scheme  to  persuade  the 


MILLET  THRESHING  iN   RURAL  JAPAN. 

sons  to  begin  to  w^orship  their  ancestors  while  they  are  alive.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  said  that  the  filial  principle  so  protects  the  honor  of  the 
family  as  such  that  the  debts  of  the  father  are  paid  by  the  son.^ 


11. 

Child  Training  in  the  Chris fian  Home. 

The  Home  is  a  divine  institution.     It  is  guarded  by  God's  law  on 

very  side.     ITie  propagation  of   the  human  race   is  allowable  only 

brongh  regidarly  constituted   families.     The  seventh   commantlment 

and  the  fifth  are  the  defenses  God  sets  up  to  protect  the  home.     And 

>  In  an  address  at  the  General  Conference  of  Protestant  Missionajiea,  SKangUai,  May* 
1877. 

<  M^tti^mariu  iM  Ckiira,  p.  47.    By  A.  Michie.    tendon,  1891. 
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the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  family  may  be  managed  for  Gad; 
that  none  may  be  born  into  the  world  who  may  not  be  in  the  way  of 
religions  training.  In  an  ideal  Christianity  the  cradles  are  as  truly 
consecrated  to  tiod  as  the  cathedrals. 

The  father  and  mother  are,  imder  tiod,  the  builders  of  the  son*s 
character,  although  the  college  and  the  senate  may  temporarily  have 
credit  for  it:  much  as  a  king  in  the  old   time  was  credited   in  stucco 

with  the  building  of  a 
massive  monument,— 
till  lime  effaced  his 
name,  and  left  that  of 
the  mechanic  whose 
symbol  was  cut  in  the 
rock  below.  There  is 
nothing  nobler  than 
the  self-sacrifice  of  a 
cap  abl  e  worn  an  w^h  o 
devotes  herself  for 
years  to  forming  that 
character  which  is  born 
after  the  child. 

Dr.  Vincent  has  told 
ns  the  stor>^  of  his 
mother  \  *  *^  For  fifteen 
years  it  was  my  moth- 
er's invariable  custom 
to  take  the  children 
into  her  own  room 
after  the  regular  Sab- 
bath even-song  and  the 
service  at  home  which 
I  have  described*  In 
the  darkness,  in  the 
twilight,  or  in  the  moonlight  we  followed  hen  And  there»  seated  to- 
gether among  the  shadows,  she  would  talk  in  her  temler  way  about 
eternity  and  duty,  about  our  faults  as  children,  her  anxiety  about  us, 
her  intense  desire  (or  our  salvation*  She  insisted  upon  the  ethical 
side  of  religion, — ^ patience  with  each  other,  cheerful  obedience  to 
father,  carefulness  in  our  speech,  honesty  in  ail  things*  She  recalled 
incidents  of  recent  occurrence,  ^  quick  words,  signs  of  selfishness  in 
the  lives  of  her  beloved  children,  which  grieved  her  and  made  her 

1  My  MQthtr,    By  Bishop  J.  H,  Vine  en  U    Chautauqim  Prcss»  1893. 


MRS.  CRAIK,  AUTHOR  OF  JOHN  HAUFAX.  GtNTL^ 
MAN,  AND  HER  STEP-DAUGHTER. 


ihos^  wonderful  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  her 
children.** 

I  do  not  remember 
when  it  was  otherwise 
in  my  own  early  home ; 
except  that  it  was  often 
on  a  week-day  night, 
And  my  mother  invited 
each  child  separately 
from  others.  This  was 
the  home  training  of 
several  children. 

Raphael  thought  of 
his  mother  when  he 
was  painting  Madon- 
nas, and  her  features 
modified  the  faces  he 
made  from  his  models. 
It  is,  however,  a  Chris- 
tian mother's  chief  jo)* 
to  point  her  child  to 
God,  rather  than  to  in- 
dulge in  mere  ancestor 
worship,' 


*  ^fOTB  RELATING  TO  THE  TWO  PAPERS  NEXT  FOLLOWING, 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  principles  of  child  training  Vkhich  obtain  in 
our  best  Christian  homes  iban  that  found  in  the  brief  arttcles  next  following,  which  eihlbil 
character  owing  much  to  Christian  heredity  and  formed  by  the  discipline  of  Christian 
ouriurc. 

As  to  the  second  paper,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  originated  in  a  conversalion  in  Dr. 
Cook's  study.  It  appeared  that  be  owed  to  his  honrte  iraming  on  Lake  Gt^orge  that  aus* 
ceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  noblevt  men  of  the  age,  which  led  him  to  bear  about  with 
him  the  twelve  photographs  alUided  to.  I  found  that  some  of  his  college  teachers  were 
held  by  him  in  great  reverence,  and  that  he  had  added  to  their  photogriiplis  thoic  of  other 
eminent  men  who  had  great  weight  with  him  in  his  student  days.  He  called  ihem  his 
Jufv,  whom  he  took  with  him  on  all  his  travels*  It  appears  that  his  father  was  the  foreman 
«f  ihc  jury. 
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5.    My    Early    Home,    axd    what    led    me    to    take    the 
Course  I  have  pursued. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hitnt, 
Ifmti&tial  Suptrirtitttdttti  fff  tA*  DffmrimeHi  pf  Sci0HtiJit  T*mpiramce  fmstmctwn^  W.  C.  T,  U, 

My  parents  had  a  high  ideal  of  the  Lord's  work.  I  was  bom  of 
people  anxious  to  make  the  world  better;  *  if  any  were  doing  wrong, 
anxious  to  lead  them  to  do  right.  As  a  child,  I  wanted  to  preach.  It 
was  with  regret  that  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  girl  who  might  not  become 
a  preacher.  1  did  not  let  any  one  know  it,  but  w^hen  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  I  used  to  go  into  the  woods,  and  stand  upon  the 
stones  in  the  brook,  tmder  the  overhanging  trees,  and  preach  to  the 
brook. 

With  what  earnestness  my  father  used  to  pray  for  missions.  He  was 
eloquent,  I  could  feel  it  in  his  prayers.  In  my  trundle-bed  with  ray 
sister  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  him  pray,  as  he  kneeled  with  mother 
at  the  bedside.  He  prayed  for  his  daughters,  that  they  might  be  good 
women  and  help  bring  the  world  to  Christ.  I  have  felt  under  bonds 
to  make  that  prayer  good. 

I  had  a  well-defined  Christian  experience  when  I  was  a  little  child; 
but  some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  much  deeper  spiritual  experience. 
Then  I  could  not  hear  the  prayer — *'Thy  Kingdom  come  "  —  without 
a  thrilL  And  I  asked  myself ,  — What  will  the  world  be  when  God's 
Kingdom  is  set  up?  I  felt  a  great  hunger  to  do  more  to  bring  in  God's 
Kingdom. 

As  a  teacher,  I  was  before  ray  raarriage  a  professor  of  Natural 
Science.  It  was  this  which  led  me  to  think  of  what  alcohol  was  doing 
to  hinder  the  Lord's  Kingdom.  When  my  son  was  in  the  School  of 
Technology,  I  aided  his  chemical  studies.  In  looking  up  alcohol  as  a 
reagent^  I  investigated  its  physiological  effects.  This  led  ultimately 
to  temperance  education  for  schools. 


1  Mrs.  Hunt's  remajkable  life  work  is  referred  to  in  Book  VI,  l\irt  Third,  Second 
Chapter.  Her  mother  was  the  descendant  of  ihe  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher^  one  of  the  early 
Puhian  pastors  in  Ftoston.  Her  father  was  Mr.  Ephraim  Hancheit,  so  well  known  as  a 
manufaciurer  in  Connecticut. 
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6.    My  Jury. 

By  Jrj^iKrH  Cook,  LL.D, 

In  the  itinerating  of  the  Boston  Monday  Lecturer,  I  always  set  up 
my  jury  as  soon  as  I  reach  my  room  at  the  hotel,  —  twelve  photografihs 
upon  the  manteL 

They  have  been  my  T 
companions  during  ten 
years;  and  1  often  ask, 
—  What  will  my ///;t 
think  of  what  I  say  and 
do?  If  the  twelve  agree 
in  giving  me  advice,  1 
always  follow  it, 

L  Gladstone,  the 
foremost  statesman  of 
the  Knglish  -  speaking 
world ;  a  Christian  also 
with  superb  spiritual  as 
well  35  noblest  intel- 
lectual equipment;  a 
far  '  sighted  reformer 
whom  the  centuries  to 
come  will  revere. 

IL  Park,  the  chief 
theologian  of  America 
in  this  generation;  of 
natural  endowments  fit- 
ting him  for  eminence 
in  many  departments 
of  intellectual  activity:  a  prodigiously  acute  metaphysician  and  the 
prince  of  preachers;  my  teacher  in  theology  during  twenty-five  years. 

Ill,  Carlyle,  that  many-sided  man,  who  used  more  effective  English 
than  any  other  writer  since  Milton  and  Shakespeare;  if  not  a  good 
New  Testament  Christian,  he  was  a  good  Old  Testament  Christian;  a 
soul  of  flame  very  kindling  to  me. 

rVv  McCosh,  the  philosophical  internationalist,  a  preacher  in  Scot- 
land, a  professor  in  Ireland,  with  a  great  career  as  President  of  Prince- 
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ton;  a  Christian  philosopher,  whose  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  has  been  of 
large  service  to  me,  in  the  study  of  self-evident  truth. 

V.  Agassiz,  in  some  respects  ray  most  influential  teacher  at  Cam- 
bridge; ray  inspiration  in  the  study  of  natural  science,' a  devout  theist, 
the  power  of  whose  life  I  felt  in  its  relations  to  a  Christian  faith. 

VI.  Bryant,  the  poet,  of  nature  as  well  as  of  patriotism,  and  withal 
a  man  of  affairs  who  ennobled  journalism  and  did  much  for  the  civic 
life  of  America. 

VII.  Lowell,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  who  had  great  influence  upon 
my  college  life  at  Harvard. 

VIII.  Emerson,  himself  and  no  one  else;  a  pillar  of  theistic  fire; 
in  many  respects  the  greatest  poet  of  his  generation  in  America,  not 
in  form  but  in  substance;  he  described  himself  as  a  Christian  theist, 
and  said  that  the  word  "  Christian  '  *  must  not  be  left  out,  for  to  leave 
that  out  is  to  leave  out  everything. 

IX.  Edward  Everett,  the  finished  rhetorician,  and  a  patriot,  timid 
but  true;  a  name  of  much  weight  with  me  in  my  college  days. 

X.  Wendell  Phillips,  a  flame  of  holy  fire  in  the  field  of  reform;  a 
continual  inspiration  to  me  during  his  life,  and  perhaps  more  than 
ever  now. 

XL  My  father^  who  made  me  an  abolitionist  and  a  temperance 
advocate;  a  great  reader  of  strong  books,  such  as  Bishop  Butler  and 
Jeremy  Taylor;  a  man  of  fine  unconscious  poetic  sensibility;  an  officer 
in  the  Baptist  church,  but  no  sectarian;  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
great  nobility,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  force  of  character;  naturally 
eloquent,  and  who  might  have  been  a  much  better  public  speaker  than 
I  am,  or  shall  ever  be. 

XII.  Bismarck,  the  foremost  statesman  in  Europe  during  my  first 
visit  to  Germany;  the  builder  of  the  German  empire  of  to-day;  a  man 
of  blood  and  iron,  but  with  more  tenderness  than  he  is  given  credit 
for,  and  of  commanding  generosity  as  well  as  justice;  the  Thor*s 
Hammer  of  our  day. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 
I.    Christian    Ideas   quicken   the    Intellect, 

THE  dog'trainers,  the  stock-breeders,  and  even  the  bird-fanciers 
of  the  world  are  all  wrong,  and  have  been  for  ages,  unless  the 
Chmtian  theory  for  schooling  the  barbarians  of  the  globe  is  right. 

Adam  and  Eve  aiiparently  made  a  mistake  on  Cain  ;  they  did  not 
begin  early  enough  in  teaching  him  the  Commandments.  The  child  of 
jjious  parents  lapsed  into  barbarism. 

Neglect  of  righteous  j>rogeny  and  the  care  of  pagan  infants  are  both 
certain  methods,  efficacious  in  i^roducing  degradation  or  elevation  of 
moraJ  and  intellectual  character; 

The  law  and  the  prophets  of  modern  education  hang  upon  these  truths. 
The  ancients  made  the  experiments  needful  for  deducing  these  maxims. 

**  Every  roan  for  himself  "  is  savagery.  Society  is  essentially  meddle- 
some. The  civil  state  implies  compromise^  the  giving  up  of  personal 
rights  for  the  general  good  ;  and  the  tiiajurity,  or  the  strongest,  compel 
the  minority,  or  the  weakest,  to  yield  to  the  rules  set  for  the  good  of  all 

The  most  progressive  part  of  the  world,  however,  long  since  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  combined  strength  of  civilization,  even  with  its 
individual  privations,  is  better  than  personal  isolated  prowess  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  has,  therefore,  been  accepted  for  ages  that  the 
right  to  meddle  with  the  bringing-up  of  children  pertains  to  the  state,^ 

Looked  at  in  a  broad  way,  education  is  little  else  than  an  attempt  to 
accumulate  culture,  age  after  age ;  to  put  each  new  generation  into 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ages  preceding,  and  also  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind  of  youth  so  as  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  new  truth, 

>  The  Lacedemonians  preferred  to  give  a  hundred  men  as  liostages  tn  giving  fifty  chil- 
dfen»  lest  the  youth  lose  the  discipline  peculiar  to  their  n»itivc  land,  SuUiin  Amur;iih  I.,  in 
J360,  formed  the  janitary  soldiery  from  young  Christian  captjves ;  a  band  for  a  long  time 
recruited  by  a  tribute  of  young  men,  regularly  galhcred  from  conquered  Christian  territory. 
The  youlb  »o  trained  became  more  fiinaitcal  than  born  Turks. 
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THE  TEACHERS  AND  NORMAL   STUDENTS,  GIRLS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
WADLIRA.  "Jokes. 

There  arc  two  hundred  Christian  girls  In  Ihfs  Institution,  which  Is  located  about  two  mile*  and  a 
half  from  the  city  of  Madura.  The  school  is  of  coUege  grade,  fitting  pupils  for  university 
examlnatJOTis.  It  Is  the  only  work  of  Its  kind  in  an  area  as  large  as  the  state  <jt  Massac hj- 
selts,  containing  a  population  of  livo-and-a-hilf  millions. 

have  given  great  pmrainence  to  educational  methods,  the  discipline 
Christianity  has  offered  has  been  more  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the 
race  than  the  Chinese,  in  that  it  has  been  more  hospitable  to  new  truth; 
(iii)  and  in  the  effort  to  win  the  world,  Christianity  has  given  to 
education  a  prominence  not  rivaled  by  any  other  scheme  of  religion 
or  philosophy. 
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No  well-informed  person  will  claim  otherwise.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  early  wisdom  of  Veda  teachers,  of  Gautama,  of  Coofucius, 
of  early  and  recent  Arabian  lore,  it  is  true  that  India  and  China  have 
never  sought  to  cmxy  their  systems  into  other  lands,  and  the  present 
stage  of  mental  development  in  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan  countries 
when  compared  with  Christian  lands  is  proof  that  in  intellectual  progress 
Christianity  has  favored  the  race  as  such  more  than  other  systems. 


II. 

As  to  the  leading  ideas  of  different  systems  in  regard  to  God  and 
man  and  their  mutual  relations,  as  a  motive  for  making  a  great  deal  of 
the  education  of  youths :  — 

{a)  The  Confucian ists  are  practically  ^'without  God  in  the  world," 
there  being  only  an  annual  imperial  worship  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
the  nation  at  large  worshiping  their  ancestors  and  heroes,  and  indulg- 
ing in  Taoist  or  Buddhist  rites;  and  the  conception  of  immortality 
has  so  little  practical  relation  to  life  under  the  Confucian  philosophy 
that  life  is  cheap  in  China,  and  the  life  of  girls  too  cheap, —  and  as  to 
their  education,  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  the  girl  has  never 
shared  with  the  boy. 

(^)  The  Buddhist  has  no  God;  and  the  Gautamic  abandonment  of 
society  as  such  for  a  monastic  method  of  escape  from  its  evils  has  not 
favored  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
has  not  emphasized  intellectual  development. 

(c)  The  Brahmanical  system  has  been  notoriously  inimical  to  the 
mental  development  of  nine-tenths  of  the  millions  of  Hindus,  led  to  it 
by  their  theory  that  the  Brahman  is  the  representative  of  deity,  and 
that  the  lower  castes  have  no  rights  except  to  do  what  they  are  told  or 
permitted  to  do  by  their  superiors, 

(//)  The  Moslems  have  a  religion  easily  satisfied  by  certain  affirma- 
tions and  rites,  and  an  ideal  that  values  lightly  any  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  the  Koran. 

III. 

Without  entering  now  into  any  comparison  with  other  religions  as  to 
the  schooling  of  youth,  it  requires  but  brief,  straightaway  reading  to 
see  in  outline  what  Christianity  has  attempted  in  this  line. 

John  Stuart  MilP  really  uncovers  the  motive  of  Christianity  in  all 
ages  and  all  latitudes  when  he  says  that,  historically,  the  education  of 
the  poorest  of  the  people  was  based  on  the  Protestant  theory  that  every 

J  Bssi^on  Comic ^  pp.  U2,  113,    London.  1&65. 
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man  was  heitl  to  be  answerable  immediately  to  God  for  his  conduct,  so 
that  he  must  be  in  position  to  inform  himself. 

*rhe  Mosaic  I.aw  established  a  system  of  educatlori  thirty- three  hun- 
dred years  ago.^  Popular  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of 
whatever  pertained  to  citizenship  was  more  generally  diffused  among 
the  Jews  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  nation  since,  till  within  recent 
times. 

The  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  early  Christians  w*as  so  disturbed 
by  persecution  that  no  systematic  educational  work  could  be  under- 
t  iken^  although  there  were  Christian   primarj^  schools   in   the  fourth 


i\iO 


VA 


DR.  WASHBURN   AND  TKE  THEOLOGICAL  CLASS  OF   1890,  PASUMALAl 
COLLEGE.  —  GuTTSFSON. 

These  sttulents  represent  the  second  or  th<rd  Ereneratton  of  Christians  in  Indta.  — reiiabJe.  trust- 
worthy men. 


rentury.^  The  learning  of  Greece  aiid  Rome  was  never  for  the  common 
peopk%  but  there  were  academies  for  those  training  for  public  life. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church  availed  themselves  of  these  schools. 
The  ICmperor  Julian^  forbade  Christians  to  teach  the  Greek  classics; 
he  said  they  might  expound  Matthew  and  Luke.  **  Keep  to  your 
ignorance,  eloquence  is  ours:  the  followers  of  the  fishermen  have  no 
claim  to  culture."  Gregory  the  Great*  seemed  to  be  much  of  the  same 
mind  when  he  wrote  to  a  bishop:  *^ My  brother,  I  have  learned  that 


1  Dent.  6:7,  31 19-13.  33: 10;  Nch.  8  :  5-8;  2  Chron.  17:  8,  9. 
Social  Life  oftke  Jem. 

2  Guizot's  Hhtoty  of  CiviitMatwM^  *  A.D.  36a. 


Vide  also  Ederbheim's 


*  A.D*  540-604. 
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which  I  cannot  repeat  without  pain  and  shame;  —  you  have  ventured 
to  teach  grammar.  Learn  how  wrong*  how  horrible  it  is  for  a  bishop 
to  treat  of  things  which  a  layman  himself  should  ignore/'  The  schools 
of  Charlemagne  did  not  greatly  advance  education,  but  he  took  pride 
in  visiting  those  he  established  among  the  conquered  Saxons,  and 
berating  the  sons  of  the  nobility  for  their  indolence.  Man  of  war  that 
he  was,  he  gathered  up  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  people  he  conquered, 
but  his  son  burned  the  manuscripts  for  rubbish.' 

The  education  maintained  by  the  monks  and  the  schoolmen  did  not 
reach  the  common  people,  but  Luther  and  Melanchthon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  German  system, ^ — the  latter  giving  much  time  to 
the  preparation  of  text-books.  The  Jesuits  became  the  ablest  teachers 
in  Europe  rn  the  sixteenth  century;  they  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Popular  education  on  the  continent  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  Scot<.h  parish  schools  flourished,  but  they  were  not 
free  or  universal. 

The  opening  of  the  New  World  by  English  settlers  opened  a  new 

educational  era  for  the  average  man,   Hartford  establishing  the  first 

own  school,  and  Massachusetts  the  first  free  schools  throughout  the 

>tatc.     The  schools  were  of  a  low  grade,  being  what  the  people  agreed 

hav«  by  their  own  vote ;  it  was,  hoviever,  the  glory  of  the  era  that 
they  could  vote,  and  that  they  made  the  rudiments  of  education  as  free 
[a2»  tlie  air  lo  ever)'  child  in  the  land.' 

2.   Our  Common  Schools  and  the  Teacher's  Calling, 

L 

The  Common  School  system  as  it  is  to-day  is  the  growth  of  less  than 
two  generations.  What  was  once  the  privilege  of  the  few  has  now 
become  the  right  of  all.  Cireat  masses  of  people  have  come  to  know 
that  the  general  mental  culture  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  state, — • 
**lhat  the  learning  of  the  few  is  despotism,  that  the  learning  of  the 
multitude  is  liberty,  that  an  intelligent  and  principled  liberty  is  fame, 
wisdom,  and  power.'* 

I  Daring-Gould's  Grrmatty^  p,  6a 

»  tt  is,  however,  a  misiakc  lo  ihink  of  rtiesc  earlier  American  public  schools  as  other- 
wist  than  poorly  appomtcd.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  attended  a  district  school  in  EAstem 
Massachusetts  a  hundred  yearv  ago,  where  the  only  lx>ok  in  the  building  was  a  diciionary. 
In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Amcrtcan  Revolution,  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  people  of 
sgjicuitural  districts  could  lead  or  write.  And  only  forty-three  year^  ago  (18511  three  men 
ootl  of  every  ten  married  in  England  signed  the  register  with  a  mark  only;  and  there  \^ere 
nearly  n  million  children  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  6ve  and  twelve  out  of 
school  ihat  year. 
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*'  '1  is  pedantry,"  says  Emerson,  "to  estimate  nations  by  the  census, 
or  by  square  miles  of  land,  or  other  than  by  their  importance  to  the  mind 
of  the  time."  **  U'e  are  to  think,"  says  oar  imperial  Choate, —  who  is 
to  be  here  a  thousand  years  from  now  with  his  magnificent  phrases, — 
**\Ve  are  to  think  of  the  purstiitof  knowleilge  and  mental  improvement 
as  mines  of  national  riches  wealthier  than  Ormiis  or  Ind;  as  perennial 
and  salient  springs  of  national  power:  as  foundations  laid  far  below 
frost  or  earthquake,  of  a  towering  and  durable  public  greatness/* 


COMPOSITION  day: -J KAN  Geofprev- 

1  have  rend  *  that  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  East  gigantic  canari 
trees  rise  far  above  the  nutmeg  groves,  stretching  out  their  gnarled 
arms  to  protect  them  from  the  strong  winds,  lest  their  fruit  be  torn  off 
before  it  is  ripe;  and  everywhere  from  the  carpet  of  green  grass  that 
clothes  the  floor  of  these  groves  of  spice  rise  the  enormous  and  uncouth 
canari  roots,  awkwardly  twisting  among  the  trees  like  knots  of  serpents; 
a  fair  emblem  of  the  angular  arms  and  the  twi  stings  and  turnings  of  the 
law,  by  which  the  state  protects  our  common  school  system. 

Fourteen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  pupils  are  in  daily  process,  during 
the  major  part  of  the  year,  of  being  made  into  American  citizens,  in 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  schoolrooms,  each  like  a  factory  for 

1  Brickmore's  Eastern  Arckiptlii^o^    Ktw  York,  1869*. 
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the  mamifacture  of  character.  It  is  a  kind  of  industry  which  dwarfs 
everything  else.  A  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  dollars  a  year  are 
spent  on  it.  There  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  teach- 
ers, in  number  far  outranking  all  other  liberal  callings  in  the  land,  who 
are  engaged  in  this  mighty  work  of  carrying  out  a  great  national  policy 
bv  which  to  gain  a  controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  globe- 

IL 

It  is  impossible,  when  this  vast  machinery  is  once  set  to  running  on 
a  continent,  to  stop  it.  It  creates  that  public  sentiment  which  gives 
to  It  a  greater  and  greater  power,  and  it  constantly  gives  an  increasing 
im|x)rtance  to  the  teacher's  profession,  which  has  already  shown  itself 
rompetent  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  twentieth  century  by  the  amazing 
improvement  made  in  the  nineteenth  in  school  methods  and  a)tpliances. 

Instead  of  basting  the  pupils^  as  in  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Luther, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Eaton ian  classes  in  Harvard  College,  the  wild 
[Arabji  of  our  artificial  deserts  are  now  treated  with  hot  lunch,  as  in  the 
'  Parisian  schools.^ 

Wesley  worried  more  over  the  pupils  in  his  Kingswooil  school  than 
he  did  over  the  rotten  eggs  and  filth  fiimg  at  him  by  the  enlightened 
Kritish  public  in  his  day.  **They  ought  never  to  play,  but  they  do 
every  day;  yea,  in  the  school/*  But  nowadays  they  teach  children  lo 
work  by  teaching  them  to  play  somewhat  systematically,  as  in  the 
ailmirable  Shaw  schools,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
of  private  benefaction.  AVe  live  in  a  new  age.  The  paintings,  the 
statuary,  the  m^jsic,  which  have  tickled  the  taste  of  luxury,  are  now 
the  gifts  of  the  public  to  the  poor,  in  the  endowment  of  education  for 
the  common  people. 

There  were  no  children  in  iireek  art,  says  Rtiskin.  The  worUrs 
iileal  has  changed.  It  has  been  changed  by  the  Christ-child.  The 
mediaeval  and  modern  art  portray  higher  moral  ideas  than  the  art  of  the 
ancient  pagan  peoples;  the  Virgin»  not  Venus,  the  glorified  martyr 
instead  of  the  glatliator,  and  the  Last  Supper  in  the  place  of  a 
bacchanalian  feast. 

We  live  in  a  new  age,  the  age  of  a  glorified  childhood;  or,  more 

1  Si.  Augustine  said  ihai  he  learned  to  pray  by  praying  lb  at  he  might  not  be  whipped 
•t  school;  though  sinall,  crying  with  no  small  earnestness.  Luther  lets  a  httle  light  into 
t!ie  ceiKurics  of  childhood  sorrows  by  reporting,  some  Twelve  hundred  yeafs  later,  that  the 
schoolhouse  i*as  a  prtaon  house,  nothing  there  but  violence.  He  was  himself  beaten 
fifleen  times  one  forenoon  for  not  being  able  to  recite  lessons  which  no  one  (aught  him. 
P«lfrr>*  sa>-s  that  the  first  head  of  Harvard  gave  the  students  twenty  or  thirty  stripes  at  a 
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truthfully^  an  age  in  which  it  is  literally  true  that  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best-educated  people  in  the  world,  those 
who  have  the  highest  moral  ideals,  who  are  devoted  to  the  highest  of 
arts, -^  who  watch  and  wait,  and  work  with  all  the  zeal  of  artists  in 
statuary»— with  infinite  delicacy  of  touch,  seeking  to  shape  to  beautiful 
forms  the  character  of  childhood ;  as  the  sculptor  stands  dreaming  over 
the  ledge,  till  the  palpitating  marble  quarry  springs  with  life*  —glorified 
saints  or  archangels  rising  like  birds  of  the  mornings  or  the  Son  of  Man 
stepping  forth  from  the  tomb  of  the  rock  as  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection. 

III. 

The  new  scientific  discoveries  of  the  modern  age  have  opened  a  new 
world  of  knowledge,  an  absolutely  new  world  of  educaiioUt  within  half 
a  century.  St>  rapid  has  been  the  new  movement  that  there  is  much 
excuse  if  many  have  been  caught  napping,  with  their  eyes  not  yet  o]>en 
to  the  changes  of  the  hour.  The  recent  discoveries  in  antiquities,  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  China  and  Oriental  countries,  the  new 
philology,  the  new  chemistry,  the  new  astronomy,  the  new  physics,  the 
new  geological  statements,  the  advance  in  applied  science  in  the  uses 
of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  man- 
kind, the  relative  mental  flexibility  and  diminution  of  opposition  to 
new  things,  — these  indeed  mark  a  new  era  of  mental  expansion. 

This  new  work  is  fitly  supplemented  by  new  methods  of  organized 
popular  education,  by  reading  circles  that  cover  a  continent,  and  by 
university  extension  that  gives  to  the  average  man  the  benefit  of  the 
ripest  studies  in  many  departments  at  a  first  cost  of  money  by  the  mil- 
lion,—  a  new  era  indeed  in  the  development  of  the  mental  culture  of 
mankind. 

3.   The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Higher 
Education. 


In  its  relation  to  the  dominant  thought  to-day  of  the  broadest  and 
the  most  profoundly  educated  people  on  this  planet,  no  other  educa- 
tional system  bears  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  built  up  in 
Christendom.  In  saying  this  I  refer  no  longer  to  the  schooling  of  the 
populace,  but  to  those  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  relatively 
few^,— the  foremost  men  of  the  world. 

Say  what  we  will  concerning  hostility  to  new  thought  in  ages  past, 
the  era  of  toleration  has  brought  with  it  a  reward  peculiar  to  itself. 
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It  has  been  connected  in  no  small  measure  with  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  way  this  universe  is  put  together  than  have  prevailed  in  non-Chris- 
tian countries.  The  lack  of  a  popular  apprehension  of  a  personal  God 
in  China  and  in  Buddhist  lands,  and  in  the  confused  Brahman ical  na- 
tions, have  left  Asia,  in  the  main,  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  formation  of 
good  working  hypotheses  for  studying  the  facts  of  the  universe.  The 
vcr>'  groundwork  of  Christian  thought  in  regard  to  the  Creator  has  been 
such  that  the  orderliness  of  creation  at  all  points  has  more  easily  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  thinkers  of  Christendom;  so  that  great  progress  was 
made  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  free  to  think,  by  relatively 
peaceful  years,  free  from  great  political  upheavals,  and  free  from  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  theologians  who  had  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  themselves  mouthpieces  for  God. 

IL 

So  powerful  has  been  the  religious  sentiment  in  Christendom  that 
the  hundred  thousand  university  students  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  are 
for  the  most  part  attending  institutions  founded  primarily  by  the 
Church  and  for  the  Church,     As  an  illustration,  take  Oxford* 

A  detailed  specification  of  the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  following 
colleges  shows  a  distinctive  religious  intent.^ 


COULeCB.  FOUNUED. 

Mcrton  \.\k  1274 

BalliQl  .  .      .   12S2 

Exeter  .  ,  . J316 

Oriel 1325 

Queen's  ,  .  .  .   1340 

New  College  I4cx> 

All  Souls* 1443 

St.  John's 1555 

Jesiis  College 1571 


COLLEGE*  POUNDEO. 

Lincoln a. D.  1479 

Magilalcn.  ,.....,,  1479 
Corpua  Chrisii  ..,.,.  1517 

Brasenose .  ,  1521 

Christ  Church    ,.,...   1532 

Trinity *  1554 

Watlham 1612 

Pembroke    .      »   1629 

Worcester 1 714 


It  is  a  mere  matter  nf  painstaking  to  make  up  a  similar  list  relating 
to  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  the  leading  universities  of  the  European 
contineet.  The  number  of  such  schools  in  Germany  is  due  to  the 
former  division  of  the  country  into  petty  states,  each  one  with  its  own 
system  of  higher  education. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  this  in  a  new  countr}^  In  American  colleges,  the 
distinctively  religious  foundations  are  eighty- lour  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Nearly  all  the  academies  or  fitting  schools,  before  the  high 
school  era,  were  established  by  Christian  money. 

i  Burgon's  Lives  e/  Ttoeive  Good  Men,  pp.  496-501*    London,  1888. 
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It  is  only  within  sixty  years  that  the  wealth  of  America,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  alvmini  of  the  older  colleges,  has  made  possilile  the 
present  development  of  Hanard  and  Vale,  Columbia  and  I^rinceton. 
I'he  work  of  Cambridge  University  in  England  was  begun  in  a.d, 
1109,  by  lectures  in  a  hired  barn;  our  Oberlin  had,  for  one  of  its 
earliest  bidldings,  the  "Cincinnati/' one  story  high,  twenty-foi3r  feet 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- four  long,  built  of  green  boards  and 
covered  with  slabs  in  the  bark. 


III. 

These  great  schools  are  true  to-day  to  their  original  intent.  The 
motto  of  Hanard  may  well  apply  to  them  all, —  Chris fo  et  Ricksiae, 
They  stand  for  the  larger  Christ,  or  the  larger  human  conception  of  His 
work;  they  stand  for  the  greater  Church,  or  the  broader,  deeper,  higher 
conception  of  the  divine  plan  in  all  human  life. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  historically  the  clerical 
profession  was  the  only  educated  calling  in  Europe.  The  medical  and 
legal  professions  of  to-day,  the  schoolmaster's  senice  and  the  editorial 
fnnctlon,  were  all  carried  on  by  the  clergyman,  so  far  as  they  existed 
in  the  earlier  age.  In  the  Old  England  and  the  New,  the  preachers 
were  politicians.     The  State  to-day  is  debtor  to  the  Church  of  yesterday. 

In  that  subdivision  of  work  which  characterizes  the  modern  age,  it  is 
not  needful  for  all  men  to  be  clergymen  in  order  to  fulfil  the  design  of 
those  who  sought  to  endow  education  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  The 
teachers,  physicians,  counsellors,  jurists,  statesmen,  journalists,  men 
of  affairs,  administrators,  philanthropists  of  modern  times,  are  but 
following  a  divine  call  in  the  larger  apprehension  of  Christ  and  His 
beneficent  work  as  applied  to  society,  and  that  organized  Christianity 
which  insists  upon  practical  righteousness  in  every  calling. 

Manliness  in  merchandizing,  skill  in  healing,  tlie  protection  of 
liberty  by  law,  purity  in  politics,  international  right  dealing,  and 
friendliness  to  the  average  man,  whether  he  be  called  a  lord  or  a 
laborer, —  these  are  the  aims  of  the  higher  education  in  the  modern^ 
era,  aims  re ac  hed  th  rou  g h  multifarious  ca  1 1  i  ngs ,  —  Ch  nsio  et  Eccksiae. 

An  exarainatiou  of  the  lists  of  alumni  in  the  great  schools  of  Chris- 
tendom show  them  to  have  been  great  on  every  side  in  serving  the 
Christian  State,  and  in  introducing  churchly  principles  into  the  marts 
of  business, 

IV. 


The  most  notable  bit  of  Christianity  in  the  educational  line  hasl 
that  remarkable  discovery,  within  a  few  days,  that  women  have  brains, ' 
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The  solernnitv' of  the  domestic  annals  of  the  classic  ages  in  Southern 
Europe  is  relieved  a  little  by  the  comical  couiment^  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  upon  the  unusual  jirocedure  of  the  thing  he  commonly  called 
his  wife.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  particularly  bright  woman,  and 
she  knew*  just  how  to  make  nure  that  she  should  not  be  divorced  in  a 
few  minutes  by  her  literary  husband.  **  For,  my  compositions/*  wrote 
the  astonished  author,  ''she  takes  pleasure  in  reading,  and  even  getting 
by  heart.  \\'hile  I  am  pleading,  she  places  persons  to  inform  her,  from 
lime  to  lime,  how  I  am  heard,  what  applause  1  receive,  and  what  suc- 
cess attends  the  cause.  When  at  any  time  I  recite  my  works,  she  con- 
ceals herself  behind  some  curtain,  and  with  secret  rapture  enjoys  my 
praises.  She  sings  my  verses  to  her  lyre."  He  looked  upon  her  with 
curiosity,  and  with  such  affection  as  a  frog-blooded  Roman  could  bestow 
upon  one  who  was  at  best  but  a  freak  of  nature. 

Nine  generations  ago  a  young  woman  was  stoned  in  P'rnnce,  upon 
the  decision  of  four  learned  gentlemen  that  it  was  demoniacal  work  for 
her  to  learn  to  read;  a  boon  which  she  had  requested  of  a  provincial 
statesman  of  some  repute,— her  father. 

There  is  no  one  now  who  doubts  the  mild  insanity  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey*  in  reading  Plato  in  Greek,  when  all  others  in  the  household  were 
out  having  a  good  time  in  hunting  after  rabbits;  at  least,  it  never 
entered  the  Puritan  pate  or  crept  into  the  crown  of  the  Cavalier  that 
women  should  he  educated.  Even  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  did  not  allow  girls  to  go  to  school,  except  at 

asons  when  the  boys  had  no  need  of  the  school  house. 

If»  therefore,  a  little  later,  I  allude  to  the  untutored  condition  of 
women  in  China,  I  trust  that  the  Christian  reader  will  maintain  his 
meekness,  and  let  fall  the  stones  he  intended  to  sling  into  the  land  of 
Confucius,^ 


1  Ascham's  ScAoaimasUr.  in  "  Es^ys  on  Edocation,  The  Schoolmaster/'  Vol  I.  pp,  39, 
It  was  fir|t  printed  in  1371. 

*  Will  not  some  of  the  men  who  have  become  rich  dy  ttoi  givmg  to  women' i  coiUgts, 
ntniembcr  10  endow  the  Noith  China  College  at  Tung-cho  ?  It  is  a  place  where  young 
Chinamen  study  Western  science  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Occidental  world,  to  fit 
themselves  for  making  known  these  ideas  to  their  countrymen.  Thirty  years  of  work  have 
prepared  the  way  for  it :  there  being  fifty  pioneer  latsorers  at  seven  strategic  points  amid 
thirty  milHons  of  people  who  yse  this  collegiate  work  for  the  special  training  of  native 
workers.  The  graduates  are  engaged  in  distinctive  Christian  service,  living  in  mud  houses 
upon  J  1.33  a  w re k*  The  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  toward  beginning  this  buitdmg 
^as  the  gift  of  Professor  S,  Wells  Williams  uf  Vale  ColJege,  —  money  earned  by  the  sale  of 
his  Chinese- English  dictionary.  The  means  of  bousing  the  students  of  to-day  is  sorely 
needed,  they  being  at  this  honr  crowded  into  quarters  literally  more  pinched  than  peniten- 
tiary cells.  If  the  great  destiny  of  China  is  to  be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  Christian 
ideas,  it  will  be  needful  for  somebody  to  put  up  the  money  for  establishing  the  fundamental 
educatiooal  planL 
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4.   The  Attitude  of  the  Higher  Education  toward 
Christianity. 

I. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  referring  to  the  debt  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Europe  to  Christianity,  speaks  of  the  sharpening  and  strength- 
ening exercise  of  the  understanding  in  the  great  religious  truths.^  As 
a  matter  of  history,  it  was  so.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Christianity  stands 
indebted  to  the  great  modern  scientific  discoveries,  and  to  the  men 
who  have  made  them,  for  the  ability  to  show  forth  the  things  of  God  in 
a  more  reasonable  way. 

A  guide-post  is  not  a  gridiron:  everything  to  its  function.  The 
Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  chemistry.  Our  sacred  historic  books 
had  to  be  so  stated  as  not  to  seem  unreasonable  to  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written,  else  they  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  as  rub- 
bish three  thousand  years  ago.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  who 
made  such  a  fuss  about  quails,  would  have  gone  stark  mad  if  Moses  had 
said  anything  to  them  about  protoplasm.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  go  altogether  mad  in  this  age  if  we  do  not  learn  that  as  a  rule  God 
governs  the  natural  world  by  law  and  not  by  miracle;  and  for  this 
discovery  we  are  indebted  to  modern  science. 

He  who  dogmatically  refuses  to  inquire  into  God's  self- revelation  in 
nature  is  not  likely  to  be  bright  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible  texts; 
and  stupidity  injures  at  least  the  bigot,  if  not  the  cause  he  would 
defend. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  the  work- 
ing hypotheses  adopted  by  scientific  men  often  prove  to  be  as  stupid 
as  the  blundering  remarks  made  by  startled  theologians.  It  was  some 
seventy  odd  years  ago,  1820, 1  think,  that  the  French  Academy  gravely 
announced  that  there  were  fourscore  geological  theories  that  were  all 
against  the  Bible.  The  poor  things  all  died  in  forty  years,  not  one 
weak-limbed  theory  being  left  to  totter  about  in  i860.  Heine  tells  a 
lovely  story  of  an  accommodating  ghost  in  the  Thuringian  forest  who 
sought  to  disarm  the  fears  of  unlearned  people  by  taking  off  his  skull 
and  showing  them  how  empty  it  was.  The  skulls  of  those  sceptical 
Frenchmen  had  nothing  in  them  to  scare  the  modern  age. 

The  late  Professor  Henry,  at  the  head  of  our  Smithsonian  Institute, 
reported  that  he  knew  of  only  one  infidel  among  the  scientific  men  of 
America.     When,  a  few  years  since,   the  British  Association  for  the 

1  Essay  on  Comte,  p.  113.     London,  1865. 
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Advancement  of  Science  met  in  Montreal,  it  was  found  that  instead  of 
being  unbelievers,  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  were  professing 
Christians,  and  they  held  a  daily  pray er-raee ting  in  connection  with 
their  sessions. 

There  is  no  college  in  this  country  that  is  avowedly  infideh     And 
taking  the  universities  ot  Europe  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  strong  Christian 
influence,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.     When  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  remarked  that  He  who  had  ruled  over  priests  and  kings 
for  ages  was  likely  to  rule  over  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  he  might 
Have  counted  as  Christian  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Professorial  Chairs,  at 
least  in  New  Engbnd.     The  proportion  of  Christian  students  in  our 
-American  colleges  stood  at  twenty- six  per  cent  in  1830,  and  at  iifty-one 
per  cent  in  1880,     The  ratio  was  somewhat  higher  in  1890.     Four  out 
of  every  fi\^  of  the  undergraduates  of  America  to-day  are  in  colleges 
conducted  by  so-called  evangelical  churches.     The  higher  education 
of  Modern  Christendom  maintains  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tianity. 

IL 


I 


The  studies  in  natural  science  nm  along  a  nvirrow  line,  and  they  in 
no  way  effect  the  general  ground  upon  which  Christianity  rests* 
Square  dealing  in  presenting  the  truth  is  enough  for  well-balanced 
students;  an  unfair,  one-sided  representation  by  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, who  are  experts  in  dodging  difficulties,  is  of  no  avail  in  dealing 
with  educated  men.  The  broadest-minded  and  the  most  thoroughly 
disciplined  students  recognize  a  spiritual  faculty  in  man  as  distinctly 
as  they  recognize  man*s  aptitude  for  scientific  studies. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  no  fool,  even  if  he  regularly  gave  away  money 
for  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  long  before  the  day  of  the  Bible  socie- 
ties.* Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  no  fool,  to  prefer,  of  all  things  he  might 
choose,  a  firm  religious  belief.  Mich-iel  Faraday  was  no  fool,  whose 
last  public  act  was  to  officiate  as  the  deacon  of  a  small  congregation  at 
Aberdeen,  **  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  was  the  text  he  quoted,  covering  his 
own  views  of  the  future  state,  **  neither  hath  ear  heard,  nor  has  the 
heart  of  man  conceived,  what  things  God  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."* 

If  the  most  thoroughly  ec[uipped  scientific  students  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  not  pronouncedly  Christian  in  belief  and  life,  then  vvc 
would  throw  Christianity  to  the  dogs  in  the  twentieth  century.  But 
since  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  the  one  religious  system  on  this  planet 

1  The  late  Professor  Prilchard,  F*R,S„  of  the  Astronomical  Chair.  Oxford. 

^  Keiiited  by  Professor  Pritchard  at  a  recent  Bible  Society  anniversary  at  Oxford. 
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that  has  devoted  itself  to  educating  the  common  people,  so  that  every 
man  can  intelligently  perform  his  duties  to  God,  who  holds  him  to  a  per- 
sonal responsibility;  and  since  Christianity,  through  its  freedom  of 
thought,  ami  the  discipline  of  the  mind  upon  the  highest  themes  ever 
considered  by  man,  has  favored  the  discovery  of  the  great  laws  which 
underlie  the  creative  acts  of  the  universe;  and  since  God's  self-revela- 
tion in  nature,  in  history,  in  conscience,  and  in  the  Bible,  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement,  or  believed  to  be  sufficiently  so  by  the  major  part 
of  the  most  highly  educated  minds  in  Christendom,  then  we  will  not 
only  let  Christianity  stand  during  the  twentieth  century,  but  we  will  tell 
the  neighbors  about  it,  in  China  and  in  India  and  in  the  isles  of  the 
sea,  ^that  (iod  so  loved  the  world. 


III. 

Christianity  is  no  hypothetical  scheme  with  an  If,  It  is  based  upon 
facts  ascertained  by  evidence  of  such  a  character  as  to  win  assent; 
evidence  that  allows  no  more  doubt  than  the  verities  that  constitute  the 
very  framework  of  civilization.  The  chief  justices  of  the  United  States 
have  been  Christians;  from  a  judicial  standpoint  they  judge  Christianity 
to  be  true,  by  the  rules  of  evidence  they  use  every  day. 

Since  points  made  by  the  jurist  rather  than  Ihje  theologian  are  of 
peculiar  worth  to  men  of  affairs,  and  since  even  the  briefest  state- 
ment of  them  presents  considerations  new  to  some  who  are  little  accus- 
tomed to  examine  the  foundations  upon  which  all  modern  society 
reposes,  I  am  led  to  present,  as  the  close  of  this  chapter,  a  brief  synop- 
sis  of  the  central  thought  of  a  lecture  given  by  the  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  LL.l),^  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  Court  of  St,  James.  It  illustrates  well  the  Attitude  of  the 
Higher  Education  toward  Christianity,     It  might  be  called 

A  Junsfs  Ritks  of  Evidence  applied  to   Christianity* 

The  ndes  of  evidence  established  by  the  common  law  are  founded 
in  the  highest  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  have  been  verified  by  all 
the  judicial  experience  of  our  race.  Under  these  rules,  wdien  ancient 
facts,  which  depend  upon  the  personal  knowledge  of  witnesses,  are  in 
question  and  need  to  be  determined,  long  after  the  witnesses  and  the 
circumstances  that  attended  them  have  passed  away,  the  lapse  of  time, 
when  accompanied  by  general  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  facts  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  be  interested  to  deny  them,  is  taken  as 

I  Laie  Uniied  Stales  Minister  to  England;  now  Kent  Professor  of  t^w,  and  Lecturer 
on  Equity  and  IntemELitonal  Law,  in  Yale  University. 
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establishing  a  conclusive  presumption  thai  tljey  ore  true,  not  open  to 
contxadiclian.  Upon  this  principle  rests  the  title  to  most  of  the  kind 
in  ihe  vvorld,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  facts  of  descent  and 
legitimacy,  the  validity  of  contracts,  the  existence  of  rights,  and  the 
determination  of  disputes. 

The  substantial  facts  upon  which  Christianity  is  founded  are  within 
the  scope  and  effect  of  this  indispensable  rule.  They  depended,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  testimony  of  individual  witnesses,  over  whose 
graves  many  centuries  have  passed.  U'o  investigate  upon  extraneous 
evidence  the  truth  of  their  story  is  long  since  impossible. 

But  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  that  truth  in  its  material 
particulars  has  been  accepted  and  acted  on  by  mankind  almost  uni- 
versally, wherever  it  has  been  made  known.  While  some  have  been 
indifferent  to  it,  few  have  undertaken  to  deny  it,  though  all  have  been 
more  vitally  interested  in  the  rjuestion  than  in  any  other.  Its  pnbUc 
denial  by  any  one  conspicuous  enough  to  command  a  hearing  has  made 
him  more  famous  than  he  could  othenvise  have  become.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  it  has  been  in  all  generations  the  most  important 
factor,  and  has  molded  and  controlled,  as  nothing  else  ever  did,  the 
conduct,  the  progress,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

Time  and  the  general  assent  of  humanity  have  thus  established  the  truth 
af  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity.  It  is  too  late  now  to  deny 
^them,  or  to  controvert  them  by  cavil  or  criticism  over  evidence  that  has 
so  long  passed  beyond  the  region  of  huiiian  scrutiny.  And  the  Faith, 
so  far  as  it  depentls  upon  the  testimony  of  men,  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation  that  justice,  experience,  and  necessity  concur  in  according 
to  all  facts  on  which  the  rights  of  mankind  repose,  after  the  witnesses 
iire  gone. 

5.    Moral  Educatiox. 

So  much  moral  training  as  pertains  to  the  two  great  law^s  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. Whether  in  the  Higher  Institutions  or  in  Common  School 
grades^  insistence  upon  the  Moral  Law  takes  its  place  with  the  drill 
upon  the  Multiplication  Table  and  the  Karth's  Measurement;  the  three 
K's,  and  also  G  for  God  and  Geometry. 

I. 

The  modern  school  laws  formally  recognii^e  this. 

*'The  attainment  of  knowledge,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  who  taught  Yxyt- 
burg  Academy,  **does  not  comprise  all  which  is  contained  in  the  larger 
term  Education.     The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  are 
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to  be  resttained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired,  a  profound  * 
rebgious  feebng  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under 
all  circumstances.     All  this  is  comprised  in  Education.'*     If  Christian^^^ 
education  be  less,  it  is  not  worth  carrying  round  the  world*  ^H 

*' These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart,"  was  Mr.  Webster's  quotation  in  the  Girard  will  case,  **andi 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  ihetn 
when  thou  sittest  in  ihy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  wmv,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me/'  Then  turning 
his  eyes  heavenward,  he  extended  his  arms:  "Suffer  little  children  to  J 
come  unto  Me.     Unto  Me  —  unto  Me  —  suffer  little  children  to  come/ 

The  rule  made  by  Thomas  Arnold,  the  foremost  teacher  of  his  agej 
was  to  develop  in  his  pupils  first  the  moral  and  religious  principles, 
then  gentlemanly  deportment,  then  intellectual  ability.     If  education  ' 
be  less  than  this,  it  is  not  worth  carrying  round  the  world. 

Dr.  Arnold's  rule  must  have  been  exactly  reversed  by  one  of  the 
brightest  schoob  in  America,  when,  three  years  a^o,  one-half  the  grad- 
uating class  shocked  their  sunset  city  by  cheating  in  their  examination 
papers* 

**The  Bible  is  the  best  book  of  conduct,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,' 
"  and  conduct  is  three- fourths  of  Itfe.*^     "  Everything  which  is  excellent 
in  ethics,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,'  **may  be  brought  within  the  sayings 
of  Christ."     When  Diderot,^  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  material- 1 
istic  philosophers  of  France,  came  to  educate  his  only  daughter,  he 
astonished  his  neighbors  by  making  the  Hebrew  books,  the  old  and  the 
new,  a  part  of  her  curriculum,     **I  would  not  take  the  Bible  from  the 
schools,"  said  our  Lawyer  Choate,  "so  long  as  a  particle  of  Plymouth  j 
Rock  is  left  large  enough  to  make  a  gun- flint  of," 


The  philosophy  of  morality  and  the  essential  principles  of  Christian-  | 
ity  find  a  place  in  the  most  advanced  schools  known  to  Christendom, 

1  J.  S.  Mill  on  Libit ty\  p.  91.     London,  1859. 

2  One  nt;ver  knows  in  what  limbo  to  place  the  divine  heretics  who  rebelled  against  Ihft^ 
cnormitit'S  of  the  only  Christianity  they  knew.  Diderot  iirJvocaled,  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
acicnceScss  hierarchy,  such  virtues  as  conlcntment  in  iiinplicity  of  life,  pity  for  the  unfonu- 
nate,  and  tendemcsji  of  spirit  toward  ali  men,  and  boldly,  imprudently,  a&sumed.  in  the 
face  of  m  semi necclesiastical  tyranny,  that  religious  loleraiion  and  freedom  of  thought  had 
a  rightful,  even  if  precarious,  foothold  on  this  planet,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  common 
people  were  to  be  respected  by  kings.  That  he  spent  twenty  years  in  hammering  such 
lovely  heresies  into  a  dry  encyclopedia  was  loo  mutli  for  the  Royalty  and  the  Church  of 
his  dciy,  yet  will  he  be  honored  for  it  till  the  end  of  time. 
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when  the  pupils  are  most  mature.  These  studies  awaken  the  highest 
sentiments  of  which  man  is  capable.  Unless  the  inspiration  of  the 
most  lojiy  life  known  to  humanity  is  to  visit  the  souls  ot  youth  who 
give  years  of  training  to  learn  to  take  the  world  at  its  best,  unless  their 
ears  are  attent  to  the  harmony  of  spiritual  worship,  unless  they  are 
removed  once  and  forever  from  the  degradation  of  animalism  as  the 
leading  characteristic  in  their  lives,  then  education  but  whets  *an 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and 
true  in  human- life. 

III. 

Id  Anaerica  parochial  education  seeks  in  a  small  w^y  to  supplement 
any  lack  of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools;  but,  over-sea,  paro- 
chial education  by  the  Church  of  England  has  assumed  national  pro- 
portions, in  its  attempt  to  make  good  the  public  negligence,  which 
occurred  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  two  or  three  generations 
since.  Within  seventy-eight  years  after  the  founding  of  their  national 
educational  society,  the  English  Church  paid  out  nearly  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  for  elementary  education,  for  the  building 
and  enlargement  of  church  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  maintenance 
of  diocesan  inspection,  and  the  organization  of  schools.* 

IV. 

Religious  schools,  with  Sunday  sessions  only,  have  been  so  universally 
opened  in  recent  years  that  the  system  must  now  be  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  Christian  education  as  it  is  now  conducted.  Mrs. 
Trimmer  and  Hannah  More,  who  gave  the  early  movement  so  great  an 
impetus,  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  outcome;  the  world-pupils  of 
those  schools  to-day  far  outnumbering  the  present  public  school  roll  of 
the  United  States. 

ITiis  feature  of  modern  Christian  education  finds  advocates  in  a  well- 
disciplined  host  w^hose  least  ambition  it  is  to  carry  Christian  education 
around  the  world;  as  if  the  Church  of  God  might  mother  all  the  chil- 
dren who  have  no  Christian  homes  to  train  them. 

The  notion  is  new  to  our  German  cousins,  but  the  zeal  of  Miss  Rupel 
and  her  committee  of  correspondence  has  gained  fur  the  idea  such 
right  of  way  that  the  pupils  have  doubled  within  three  years. ^ 

Those  who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  current  of  a  neglected 
child's  life  by  the  instruction  of  one  hour  a  week,  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  that  religious  enthusiasm  which  furnishes  to  each  pupil 
a  next  friend  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind.     "I  will  be  surety  for  him," 

*  Official  Year  Book.  1889,  pp.  159,  378,  565. 

*  t'tdi  Address  of  Couni  Beinstoff  m  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  1893, 
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quoth  Judah>  When  a  m:m  like  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  his  Lexington 
Sunday-school,  was  ready  to  stand  surety  for  a  boy^s  training,  the  devil 
made  a  stand-off, 

Christianity  has  already  planted  in  foreign  parts  seven  thousand 
Sunday-schools,  which  enroll  more  pupils  than  the  public  school  atten- 
dance of  to-day  in  St.  Ixjuis  and  Chicago,  added  and  multiplied  seven 
times.     It  was  President  Finney's  thought,  that»  in  the  millennium. 


HOUSE    IN    BRISTOL   WHERE    ROBERT    RAIKES   OPENED   THE    FIRST    SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL.   J782, 

Mr  Ralkes  was  the  editor  of  the  Qimicester  journal  After  two  years  he  wrote  up  the  Sunday- 
school  Sm  his  paper,  commending  the  idea  for  s;eneral  adoption.  In  1765.  a  society  was 
formed  to  establish  such  schools.  At  the  outset  teachers  were  paid  at  thirty-three  cents  a 
session.  Gratuitous  instruction  was  general.  a.d.  1800.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ralkes'  death 
In  181  K  there  were  300,000  Sunday- school  children  in  Great  Britain. 


« 


"the  entire  Church  will  stand  and  take  the  infant  mind,  and  cultivate 
it  for  God.**  That  world  religion  will  dominate  the  future  which 
schools  the  world's  youth.  And  the  great  teaching  guild  of  Christen- 
dom has  adopted  the  ideal  of  the  Founder  of  Holyoke«  who  would 
have  those  who  are  to  move  the  world  "become  more  Christlike  by 
loving  little  children." 


to  the  latitude  and  longitude.  Such  far-away  parts  of  the  world  are 
attracting  now  the  more  notice  since  eminent  literary  men  have  made 
even  a  brief  abode  in  them,  Mr.  Stevenson's  Samoa  plantation  has 
done  much  to  advertise  the  South  Seas.  The  Island  World  of  the 
Pacific  may  yet  furnish  garden  plats  for  literary  gentlemen  of  some 
leisure.     The  cannibals  there  have  become  singularly  tame. 

To  gentlemen  of  leisure  it  cannot  fail  to  offer  entertaining  literary 
materials  to  note  the  contrasts  in  condition  between  the  cannibal  isles 
and  the  Christian.  It  is,  however,  inartistic  to  depict  with  realistic 
minuteness  the  savage  life*     It  is  left  to  plain  and  prosaic  spirited 
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artistSf  like  Paton,  to  go  into  these  garden  lands  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
and  take  the  natives  in  the  rough  and  transform  them;  then  they  can 
be  looked  at  for  literary  purposes. 

Mr.  Paton,  as  a  young  minister  in  Scotlantl,  said  that  his  place  there 
could  be  easily  filled:  in  a  true  altruistic  spirit  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  relinquish  his  city  pastorate,  and  devote  himself  to  the  business  of 
amending  the  cahnibals.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  New  Heb- 
rides, and  before  he  left  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  fourteen 
thousand  of  them  amended.  If  this  is  not  homanitarian  work,  what  is? 
1  nrn  to,  O  dilettanti  of  the  earth,  and  help  in  the  business  of  making 
these  delectable  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas  safe  places  in  which 
literary  gentlemen  can  study  unique  phases  of  life  without  danger  of 
being  devoured  while  doing  it. 


L 


The  transformation  reads  like  a  first-class  no  vet  Take  Samoa,  for 
instance. 

Here  was  an  English  brother  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  who,  enter- 
ing in  to  (the  giving  of)  orders,  directed  his  tailor  to  give  his  clothing 
a  clerical  cut.  He  would  have  made  a  \  ery  respectable  shepherd  of 
a  British  flock  in  no  danger  from  wolves;  and,  ultimately,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  of  a  mild  and  scholarly  dissenting  type.  But,  instead, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  going  to  the  South  Seas;  he  made  it  a  matter  of 
consecration,  asking  Almighty  God  to  stand  by  him. 

His  setting  out,  indeed,  was  determined  by  his  hearing  that  New 
Hebrides  had  killed  John  Williams:  if  that  was  their  mode  of  treat- 
ing Englishmen,  he  would  help  mend  their  manners.  First  touching 
at  Samoa,  he  went  on  to  his  Hebridean  mission,  but  was  compelled 
by  the  savages  to  return  to  Upolu,  where,  amid  a  population  of  fifty 
odd  thousand,  he  educated  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Samoan  youth,  train- 
ing them  for  Christian  work.  He  maintained  his  students  by  their 
work  on  patches  of  land  that  were  not  buried  by  snow  half  the  year. 
He  worked  during  twent}'  years  at  Bible  translation,  several  missionaries 
co-operating.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  paid  for  by 
cocoanut  coin.  The  natives  then  went  to  rolling  up  contributions  for 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  giving  more  than  $5000  in  one  year. 

And  one  of  the  Samoan  students  opened  a  mission  among  the  ^s^ 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Savage  Island,  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  land;  a  coral  mass  a  dozen  miles  in  diameter  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  waves.  The  natives  had  kept  off  the  mission- 
aries during  sixteen  years,  and  they  nearly  killed  John  Williams  before 
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hts  time.  It  is  not  only  true  that  one  out  of  every  four  of  these  savages 
is  a  member  of  the  church,  but  it  is  also  true  that  only  six  out  of  twelve 
hundred  of  these  trauisformefl  thieves  had  fallen  from  grace  within 
the  ttt*elvemonth  of  the  last  rciiort;  and  their  missionary  collections 
average  Si  150  a  yean 

Jafe  and  property,  says  B/a^kieood'  s  Afitgazint,  are  as  secure  in 
Samoa  as  in  England,  and  a  general  system  of  education  prevails. 

T  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
was  made  an  LI..L>.  by  some  British  college,  in  recognition  of  his  work 


r 


^M. U. 


BISHOPS   MUSEUM.    HONOLULU.  -  EwERsoit. 


in  the  Islaml  W  orld,  to  which  he  gave  little  less  time  than  Moses  to 
leading  Israel  through  the  wilderness. 

XL 

It  was  John  Williams,  the  iron -monger,  who  first  introduced  Chris- 
tianity to  Samoa.  He  concluded  to  differentiate  his  life  from  that  of 
other  men  of  trade  in  Kngiand  by  taking  his  hard  good  sense  and 
practical  aptitude  for  varied  affairs  out  into  the  wilds  of  the  Southern 
Seas.  'ITiere  he  discovered  him  an  island,  and  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  native  language,  and  made  for  them  a  new  body  of 
laws,  and  then  by  native  help  built  him  a  ship,  and  enlarged  his  parish 
by  winging  hither  and  yon,  everywhere  putting  new  ideas  into  the  heads 
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of  the  most  influent jiil  of  the  islanders,  and  he  became  a  martyr  at 
forty- four. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  is  good  business  to  be  in,  and  as  worthy  of 
remembrance  as  what  was  done  by  Moftat,  the  gardener,  and  Living- 
stone, the  spinner,  upon  the  Dark  Continent,  liod  bless  the  heroic 
blood  of  the  average  British  islander,  Christianity  has  done  well  by 
England,  and  J^^ngland  has  done  well  by  Christianity.  The  blood  of 
an  Englishman  has  heroic  virtue  in  it,  even  when  spilled  in  far-away 
'  martyrdom  like  Paiteson's  at  Niikajju,  For  every  one  who  dies  up 
springs  another  to  carry  the  triumphant  cross  still  further. 


IIL 

Pomure  was  the  king  of  Tahiti,  in  the  Society  Islands,  w^hen  the 
missionaries  went  there.  He  was  singularly  apt  to  learn.  He  ivas  a 
princi])pl  means  of  subverting  pagan  worship.*  The  general  break-up 
of  idolatry  followed,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  of  missionary  w*ork/^  _ 
So  vital  was  the  hold  w*hich  Christianity  obtained  on  the  islands,  that  I 
when  the  English  missionaries  were  driven  away  by  France,  the  native 
pastors  carried  on  the  work  during  a  score  of  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  were  more  church  members  than  ever  before. 


IV. 


When  the  Friendly  islanders,  who  supposed  that  their  earthquakes 
were  produced  by  a  Polynesian  Atlas,  who  shifted  the  globe  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  found  out  that  they  were  probably  mistaken, 
they  reasoned  at  once  that  they  might  also  be  mistaken  in  idol  worship. 
They  were  led  to  this  i>y  native  ivangeiists  from  other  isiamfs,  before  they 
saw  mis  sio  ft  a  ties  from  Efiglafui,  There  are  now  nearly  ten  thousand 
day-school  pujuls,  with  two  hundred  and  fourteen  teachers.  Tliere  are 
thirty  thousand  regular  attendants  upon  public  worship,  who  raise 
$15,000  a  year  for  religious  work.  The  king  turned  out  to  be  not  only 
a  fair  preacher,  but  a  good  monarch,  with  well-ordered  government. 
All  this  within  the  lifetime  of  many  peoj>le  still  living  who  are  not 
very  old. 

V. 

Macau  lay's  magnificently  phrased  joke  about  the  New  Zealander  who 
was  to  sit  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge  and  bamoan  the  flight  of 
England's  greatness  may  have  set  the  Maoris  to  thinking,  and  a  good 
many  English  people  have  moved  to  that  corner  of  Polynesia  and  put 

I  Ellis,  P&fynfsian  Rf sear  ekes,  \o[,  II,  p.  525.  ^  i^fd,  \'oK  I,  p.  365, 


akes  ■ 

I 

I 


New  Hebrides,  to  which  allusion  has  been  madtr,  in  New  Guinea,  and 
in  the  Fiji  group. 

I  *'  In  more  than  three  hundrecl  islands  of  Eastern  and  Souibt*m  Polynesia,  the  Gospel 
has  swept  heathenism  entirely  away.  The  missionaries  of  the  four  great  societies  have 
gathered  four  hundred  thousand  people  under  Christian  influences,  of  whom  a  quarter  of 
a  million  are  still  living,  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  are  cotnmunicanis."  —  Dr.  Mullens, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Societ>'. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,  has  wrought  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  three  ^eat  bodies  in 
England  south,  —  the  Wesleyan,  the  Church,  and  the  Lomlon  Societies.  This  work  has 
been  done  within  the  lifetime  of  the  people. 
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Dr,  Inglis  was  a  S<:otch  theologian  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  who 
believed  thai  his  parish  of  thirty- five  hundred  in  the  little  island  of 
Aneityum,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  ought  to  be  damned,  and  that  Ihey 
would  be  damned,  unless  tbey  should  cut  connections  with  the  Heb- 
ridean  and  Loyalty  cannibals,  who  killed,  all  told,  no  less  than  eleven 
missionaries.  Ihis  was  before  the  days  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  our  New 
Andover  theology;  Dr.  Ingiis  went  to  the  cannibals  with  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  brought  them  to  terms.  He  had  all  the  vim 
and  pluck  of  our  Senator  Ingalls,  and  something  of  his  rhetorical  bril- 
liancy. He  went  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  told  to  be  brief.  Even  the  Scotchi  who  still  want 
sermons  wnth  seventeen  inferences,  could  not  stand  a  prosing  mission- 
ary. **  Mr.  Moderator,  Fathers,  and  Brothers:  there  are  three  facts  I 
wish  to  bring  before  the  court.  1  place  on  your  table  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  translated  into  the  language  of  Aneityum;  this  is  my  first 
fact,  I  place  on  your  tal>le  the  Pii^rtm's  Prt^^rc\vs,^  translated  into  the 
language  of  Aneityum:  this  is  my  second  fact.  I  place  on  your  table 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  language  of  Aneityum;  this  is 
my  third  fact.     I  leave  the  Church  to  draw  the  inference.'* 

To-day,  in  his  parish,  there  are  a  thousand  readers  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  fifty-six  schoolhouses  and  sixty  native  teachers. 
On  I.ifti,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  not  far  away,  there  are  Sabbath 
congregations  of  a  thousand,  gathered  by  South  Sea  natives.  All  this 
has  happened  within  half  a  century.  Tatavaka  recently  went  into  one 
of  the  schools,  and  said:  **  My  young  friends,  your  circumsLinces  are 
very  different  from  what  mine  were  when  I  was  young.  I  remember 
one  time  when  a  cannibal  led  nie  into  an  ambush;  after  hiding  me  as 
he  would  a  pig,  he  went  away  to  get  some  leaves  and  dried  twigs  w^here- 
with  to  cook  me.  My  father  missed  me,  and  came  shouting  for  me, 
and  the  cannibal  lost  his  dinner.'* 


I 


///  AWtv   Gitineay 

three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Abel  took  up  a  collection  for  the  l^n- 
don  Missionary  Society,  at  Port  Moresby,  It  was  a  meeting  held  on 
purpose  to  lake  up  that  collection.  The  canoes  came  in  as  if  for  a 
battle,  from  far  up  the  coast  and  from  far  down  the  coast.  Mr,  Abel 
describes  the  congregation  of  five  hundred,  "They  have,"  he  says, 
"a  convenient  way  of  folding  up  their  legs,  and  then  sitting  on  top  of 


1  After  having  once  Uingetl  bis  cannibals  about  their  heads  with  his  Scotch  Catechism, 
he  allowed  those  who  were  tractable  and  good  to  read  novels,  and  so  gave  thetn  PiJj^rim^M 
Prpgrtss  ns  a  solace. 
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thcm^  aod  this  economizes  space  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
chairs.  Upon  this  occasion  the  floor  was  almost  entirely  occupied. 
Towards  the  front  were  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  being 
trained  for  native  teachers  in  the  mission  school.  Vou  had  only  to 
look  a  few  yards  behind  them  to  see  the  naked  savage  sitting  motion- 
less, and  looking  just  a  little  hideous  in  his  grotesque  ornamentation. 
Few  of  the  peo[)le  had  any  money,  and  so  they  brought  three  hundre<l 
and  twenty-five  spears,  many  of  them  over  twelve  feet  long,  sixiy-five 
shell  armlets,  ninety- two  bows,  one  hundred  and  eighty  arrows,  besides 
shields,  drums,  necklaces  and  other  ornaments,  and  cash.     The  whole 


I 
I 


WAJLUKU,  —  Emerson. 

Father  AlesLAnder's  HawaHan  parish  on  the  tsknd  of  Maui 

the  local  industry. 


A  sugar  plantation  and  mill  illustrate 


value  of  the  collection  was  $512.12.  This  was  in  a  mission  com- 
menced seventeen  years  ago  among  fierce  cannibals/* 

Most  of  the  New  Guinea  work  is  carried  on  by  native  Christians 
from  Raratonga  and  Siimoa,  thirty-eight  having  but  recently  entered 
the  field.     Forty  volunteers  offered  at  one  time  from  the  Fiji  Islands. 

In  Fijt\ 

the  stone  used  for  slaying  victims  at  cannibal  feasts  sixty  years  ago  is 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  fontt  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  nine  Wesleyan  churches.     There  are  thirty  thousand  church  mem- 
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bers  and  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  Sabbath  worshipers,  out  of  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.^    There  are  morei 
than  forty  thousand  pupils  in  the  Wesleyan  sc:hools.    The  island  exports, 
in  tSSg,  amounted  to  $1,821,000,  and  the  imports,  to  5945,000** 


VIL 

T  cannot  but  think  that  Christianity  took  paganism  at  a  di  sad  vantage,  ' 
when  cornering  a  handful  of  savages  on  some  little  ii^land,  and  then^ 
sitting  down  with  them  in  the  person  of  some  lone  missionary  to  see 
to  it  that  they  followed  his  advice.     The  Saxons  had  gathered  armies 
to  fight  the  Christians;  the  Mussulmans  terrified  Christendom;  Con- 
fucius bolted  the  doors  of  his  kingdom;  India  outswarmed  the  mis- 
sionaries,  multiplying  pagans  by  a  tenth  more   than   Christians   bfJ 
baptisms;  the  isles  01  the  South,  one  after  another,  said,  "Christianity 
is  obviously  better,"  and  they  took  it. 

And  commerce  is  the  safer  for  it,  and  marine  insurance  cheaper; 
and  shipwrecked  seamen  breathe  the  easier  when  they  see  a  church* 
amid  the  palms. 

The  British  Encyclopedia  says  that,  in  respect  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  education  in  Polynesia  is  more  general 
than  in  the  British  Isles;  then,  too,  there  are  advanced  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  larger  groups,  with  foot- ball  attachments.  No  portion 
of  Christendom  is  better  supplied  with  religious  instruction  than  the 
Christianized  islands  of  Polynesia,  says  the  encyclopedic  authority; 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  short  time  they  have  been  under 
Christian  influence,  "they  compare  favorably  with  any  Christian  people 
in  the  world.  The  population,  about  half  that  of  Australia,  has  already 
forgotten  the  old  heathen  rites,  and  they  are  busy  with  commerce  and 
agriculture.  Twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  groups  of  islands  are 
now  politically  allied  to  Christian  powers,  and  are  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Christendom, 

It  is  estimated®  that  the  evangelizing  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 

1  lliis  is  stated  upon  the  auihority  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon*  the  first  Briiish  governor, 

2  iMl'ORTANT  Note.  — The  Melancsian  uork  is  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  London,  and  the  Wesleyan,  their  work  being  little  known  in  America,  com- 
pared  \vith  that  oi  iXfar^tnetia,  which  is  conducted  by  the  American  Board.  1 1  \houM 
greatly  strengthen  the  position  taken  in  the  text  to  depict  the  XJicronesian  work  carried  on 
largely  by  native  Haw;\iians,  and  to  tell  with  some  fullness  the  miracle  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1  have,  however,  told  this  story  best  hy  the  Hawaiian 
photographs,  which  suggest  the  contrast  between  the  Piscific  Paradise  of  to-day  and  the 
heathenism  which  killed  Captain  Cook,  and  whose  frightful  domestic  customs  are  alluded 
to  in  Book  HI. 

'  By  an  Australian  clergyman,  w  ith  easily  obtainable  statistics  at  hand. 
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islands  has  cost  $10,000,000,  paid  mostly  by  the  average  man  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  good  illustradon  of  the  altruistic  spirit  of  modern 
Christianity.  The  story  forms  a  library  in  itself;  many  of  the  volumes 
of  great  merit  and  well  illustrated.  He  is  indeed  an  ignoramus  who 
knows  all  about  the  atolls,  the  tropical  bulterflicsj  and  the  differences 
m  war  clubs  and  canoes,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  mighty  domestic, 
social,  and  commercial  changes  wrought  by  putting  Christian  ideas 
into  the  heads  of  the  Papuan,  the  Sawaiori,  and  the  Tarapon  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  Island  workL 


I  have  spun  out  this  story 
"^by  no  means  to  the  extent  of 
the  three-score  volumes  need- 
ful to  tell  it,*  but  to  a  reason- 
able length,  since  it  offers  a 
singularly  apt  illustration  of 
the  Power  of  Ideas.  By  turn 
ing  back  to  the  Christian 
Home  and  the  Civil  C«overn- 
ment  sections  of  this  book,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Island 
^\'orld  in  the  South  needed  a 
change.  If  we  say  that  the 
transforming  Spirit  of  God 
wcDt  with  the  young  Samo.in 
who  visited  Savage  Island^  it 
is  to  be  also  said  that  the 
Spirit  works  through  ideas,  or 
uses  ideas.  The  people  did 
not  need  the  roar  of  cannon  or 

the  smell  of  lucifer  matches,  but  it  seemed  to  them  reasonable,  when 
they  once  understood  it,  that  it  was  better  to  repress  war  and  thieving 
and  foul  vices,  and  to  pitch  their  wooden  gods  into  the  fire  or  into  the 
sea.  They  taught  their  children  to  read  the  ideas  thought  out  by 
other  peoples,  and  to  memorize  the  best  commandments,  and  to  believe 
in  God's  love  to  men,  and  to  cherish  an  answering  love  to  Him,  and 


A  WARRIOR  DUSTER.' 


I  Dr.  N\  G.  Clark,  lale  Secretary  A.  B.  C,  F.  M. 

*  A  re^'ered  mbsionarvt  still  living,  once  told  me  that  ilie  astounding  stories  told  by  Mr» 
Gordon-Cumming^  were  not  exaggerated.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  more  ready  lo  believe 
that  when  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  reached  ihc  South  Seas,  this  youth  was  just  beginning 
lo  wear  his  hair  pompadour  fashion,  and  thai  when  she  left,  he  was  earning  good  wages  as 
a  feather  duster.  The  exportation  of  young  men  for  the  use  of  symmer  hotels  is  one  of 
the  mdustries  hkety  to  follow  the  altruistic  service  \%hich  changes  the  spirit  of  barbaric 
youth,  and  m^alces  them  ambitious  to  play  their  part  in  civilijed  life. 


J 
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to  love  each  other :  all  good  and  useful  ideas,  taught  by  George  Turner 
in  Samoa,  and  irarried  by  a  Samoan  student  to  Savage  Island, 

In  what  I  have  said  about  church  members  in  this  chapter,  1  wish  to 
be  distinctly  understood  as  here  ignoring  all  claims  to  their  spirittial 
"renewal/'  and  I  ha%^e  said  nothing  about  that  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  claimed  by  the  missionaries  to 
be  the  main  factor  in  changing  the  continents 
ami  the  isles.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
on  Moral  Education,  I  only  allude  to  church 
membership  as  affording  a  well-compacted  body 
of  ])uhlic  opinion,  created  in  these  lately  savage 
lands  on  the  side  of  good  government  and  in 
favor  of  the  ten  commandments,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  rigid  determination  formed  by  the  natives, 
to  carry  their  new  notions  of  what  lite  is  for 
to  the  islands  where  idolatry,  theft,  treachery* 
murder,  and  domestic  degradation  are  still  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  some  of 
the  islands,  and  the  number  of  regular  attendants 
upon  religious  services  in  them  all,  would  seem 
incredible  to  nominal  Christians  who  pitch  their 
tents  towards  Sodom,  were  it  not  to  be  also  re- 
membered, in  regard  to  those  Happy  Isles,  that 
the  people  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  be  good. 
There  are  no  Sunday  steamboat  or  railway  excur- 
sions,  no  Sunday  morning  papers,  no  gambling 
in  stocks,  no  fast  horses,  no  politics  to  speak  of, 
CANNIBAL  FORK-       and  uot  evcu  a  camp-meeting,  to  divert  their 
minds  from  the  plain  old-fashioned  piety  taught 
them  by  the  somewhat  serious  missionaries,  who  were  perhaps  sobered 
a  little  by  what  they  went  through  at  the  outset  in  escaping  the  spears 
and  the  toasting-forks. 


AUniistic  Christianity,  in  attempting  to  educate  all  the  globe,  has 
made  but  a  fair  beginning  in  Africa, —  much  as  if  there  were  tokens  of 
day  dawn  upon  the  Dark  Continent,  Christian  explorers  have  opened 
up  the  country  for  map-making  i)urposes,  and  commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity are  nowJinding  the  people,  although  portions  have  been  reached 
during  some  generations. 

There  are  more  than  two- score  missionary  societies,  occupying  more 
than  twenty-six  hundred  stations  and  out  stations.  This  in  itself  is  no 
small  beginning.  There  are  nearly  thirteen  hundred  missionariesi  and 
as  many  more  ordained  natives.  The  helpers  in  various  departments 
of  work  make  a  total  number  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons 
who  make  it  their  sole  business  lo  attem]>t  to  enlighten  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. The  communicants  number  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  Christian 
schools.  The  Christian  adherents  already  number  one  to  each  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  total  population.* 

Dr.  Cust's  Tabk  oj Bibie  Translations  gives  a  list  of  fifty- five  African 
Umgtiages  and  dialects  jn  which  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  now 
printed.^  Bishop  Tucker  reports  a  total  sale  of  thirty-five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  books  and  reading-sheets  sold  in 
Uganda  in  five  months*  time.  When  the  books  arrived  from  England, 
a  thousand  people  came  at  daylight  to  buy,— cash  down  in  the  currency 
of  the  country. 

Abekonta  told  the  story  well,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  him: 
'* Before  I  knew  the  Bible,  1  loved  murder,  I  loved  steal;  now  I  do  not 
love  steal,  I  do  not  love  murder." 

Africa  is  a  good  country  to  experiment  upon,  to  ascertain  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  Bible  ideas.  ^ mz^XiX*^  Actual  Afrua^  reports^  m 
one  breath,  tribes  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  a  rude  semblance  of 
civilization,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  other  peoples  transporting  live 
human  flesh  to  cannibal  shambles.  And  Mr.  Dorsey  Mohun,  who 
spent  two  years  in  Africa,  as  a  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States, 
reported  twenty  millions  of  cannibals  scattered  over  a  million  square 

I  By  the  moM  recent  daia  of  popubiion.  The  statislics  iti  this  paragraph  are  based  ngt 
Altogether  but  for  the  most  pari  upmn  Bliss'  Cydofitdia  of  MhHoni.  New  \'ork,  1891. 
They  include  Madagascar. 

*  A  lormer  slave  of  the  bte  Confederate  Picaadenl,  Jeffersoti  Davis,  has  tnmsliited  the 
Bible  inio  the  Sweclsa  tongue,  spoken  by  three  hunUrcU  thousi^iLnd  Africans. 

•  p.  41 14     New  York.  1895, 
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mileSj —  that  part  of  Africa  raising  one  cannibal  to  ever)'  thirty  acres. 
Arnol's  Central  AfrUa  *  reports  cruelty  to  captives  too  horrible  to  read. 
No  wonder  that  Dr.  Cust  -  pleads  with  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  doubter, 
and  the  atheist,  to  help,  for  humanity's  sake,  in  the  redemption  of  the 
Coming  Continent^  the  Africa  of  the  twentieth  centur>'. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  kind,  helpful,  hospitable,  and  ready  to  listen 
to  new  ideas.  Archdeacon  Fowler  reports  the  change  he  witnessed  in 
twelve  years.  **The  natives  were  always  fighting,  no  man  could  travel 
alone  safely;  there  is  novv  perfect  peace  and  safety  in  the  land,  a  child 
can  travel  alone,"  .V  change  closely  connected  with  a  stone  chnrch 
edifice  with  an  audience  of  seven  hundred,  and  a  hospital  building, 
and  Christian  notions  of  humanity,  and  various  industries  which  give 
the  people  something  else  than  murder  to  take  up  their  minds. 

Demerara  reports  a  score  of  men  who  made  a  seven  weeks'  journey 
to  find  a  missionary,  promising  him  a  thousand  hearers  every  Sunday. 

Even  a  pretty  ordinary  kind  of  minister  in  that  part  of  Africa  would 
draw  like  Beecher  or  Spurgeon.  The  Africans  are  astonished  at  the 
unselfishness  of  their  teachers.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  them.  A\  hat  work 
is  nobler  than  that  of  introducing  into  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man 
the  idea  of  CJod,  of  immortality,  of  conscience,  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  a  divine  kingdom  on  earth? 

Inhere  is,  outside  the  record  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  no  honor 
greater  than  that  of  having  one's  name  inscribed  among  the  Christian 
discoverers  and  founders,  in  the  world's  missionary  era.  The  w^ork 
invites  all  heroic  spirits  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  thoughts 
concerning  empires  and  continents.  Men  of  breadth  and  statesman- 
like views  go  out  into  the  barbaric  frontiers  of  the  world  and  interest 
themselves  in  ail  that  relates  to  the  elevation  of  primitive  peoples,  the 
development  of  manhood.  That  ideal  of  life  which  is  typified  by  the 
Triumphant  Cross  inspires  young  men  in  humble  life  to  make  an 
adventurous  attempt  to  shift  the  boundaries  of  Satan^s  kingdom,  and 
to  advance  the  outposts  of  tlie  Redeemer,  Livingstone  thought  Chris- 
tianity worth  carrying  abroad;  and  there  are  to-day  seven  thousand 
pupils  in  Christian  schools  in  the  same  regions  which  were,  in  his  day, 
given  over  to  the  slave  trade. 

.\frica  has  more  "good  land,**  fertile,  and  either  wooded  or  grassed, 
than  the  settled  area  of  the  United  States  in  1880  multiplied  by  five 
and  a  third.  The  continent  everywhere,  a  little  back  from  the  coast, 
is  a  salubrious  table-land,  rich  in  resources,  traversed  by  natural  water- 
ways, and  waiting  to  be  grid  ironed  by  railways.     It  is  a  good  country 


1  p.  77.     Rev  ell,  New  York. 

*  Afrua  Redivtva.    By  Robert  Needham  Cusl,  LL.D.    pp.  96,  97. 
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more  than  six  hundred  pujiiLs  who  receive  instruction  under  Christian 
teachers  in  useful  trades  and  service,  for  women  as  weH  as  men,*  Mr. 
G.  L.  Pilkington-^  of  Uganda  writes  that  he  has  the  names  of  thirty- 
six  chiefs  who  offer  to  maintain  missionaries  for  their  secular  sendee, 
upright  and  well-bahmced  pAiropeans  being  in  demand  in  Africa. 

Ill  a  country  where  women  are  bought  and  sold  as  property,  and  a 
man's  wealth  consists  in  marketable  wives,  the  altruistic  adventures  of 
Christianity  in  conveying  to  the  natives  some  idea  of  home  building 


A  PART  OF  BROTHER  SIMS^  PARISH. 

The  Anj.o-American  Mission,  at  LeopddvjIJe.  la  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Sims,  who  has  beefl 
upon  the  Congo  for  twelve  yeafs*  —  Frank  Vincent,  Actual  Africa,  p»  492.    New  York.  1 995. 


are  of  no  small  service.  The  missionary's  family  is  an  object  lesson  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence,  introducing  to  the  heathen  a  new  species  of 
manhood,  of  womanhood,  a  type  of  life  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

50  successful  is  the  training  of  an  ideal  Christian  character  in  the 
home  of  the  missionary  himself,  as  an  example  to  the  pagans,  that  it 
is  noticeably  a  kind  of  character  relatively  rare  even  in  Christian 
countries.  Indeed  the  average  church  member  in  Christendom  may 
well  hang  the  head  in  shame  when  compared  with  young  women  and 

I  The  Livingstonia  Mission  in  East  Centrat  Africa  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Lovedale 
work,  suggested  Ijv  Dr»  Livipgiione.  The  Rev,  Robert  Laws,  M.A,,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  has 
been  the  orgaiu/t^r  and  leader.  Rev.  Andrew  C  Murray,  of  the  Diitch  Reformed  Cliurch, 
js  one  of  ihe  st^ff. 

51  Church  Missionary  Ittteiii^encer, 
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young  men  from  missionary  homes,  who  take  self-denial  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  if  the  world  were  made  that  way,  doing  it  for  the  Master's 
sake. 

I1ie  obscure  labors  of  scores  of  years  among  the  kraals  of  savagery, 
in  the  attempt  to  develop  Christian  character  among  a  relatively 
debased  people,  till  a  new  type  of  character  is  formed  and  lived  as  a 
permaiient  ideal  of  life  ill  a  renewed  continent, —  this  is  worthy  the 
highest  ambition.  Ihe  humble  homes  in  Benguella  or  in  Zululand 
are  set  apart  and  gloriiled. 

The  Ktijiicr 

\m^  noticed  that  all  the  books  about  Africa  are  big  books,  and  the 
author  finds  it  difficult  to  say  what  he  would  in  a  few  pages.  Of  the 
big  book  he  would  write. 


he  can  only  take  out  here 
and  there  a  leaf  for  a 
sample.  One  leaf  would 
relate  to  Madagascar, 
The  titles  of  books  in 
the  Malagasy  language 
now  fill  twenty -nine 
pages;  seventy- five  years 
agQ»  the  language  w\qs 
first  reduced  to  writing. 
This  is  educational  work 
on  a  grand  scale. 

Another  leaf  would 
relate  to  the  work  of 
two  h und red  mi  ss i on  - 
aries  in  South  Africa, 
whose  work  among  the 
Kafirs,  Bassutos,  and 
Namaquas,  has  thor- 
oughly civilized  what 
proves  to  be  excellent 
race-stock,  1  his  was,  in 

part,  the  outcome  of  the  stories  Robert  Moffat  heard  from  the  lips  of 
his  mother  when  he  was  a  little  boy  at  her  knees,  which  ultimately 
turned  his  attention  to  missionary  work,   the  outcome  too  of  Mary 

'  Tis  reliited  that  certain  elders  m  a  Scottish  clmrLh  one  day  waited  oq  their  aged 
minister,  siifp^estttif;  that  his  usefulness  had  diminished^  that  there  had  been  only  one  con- 
version in  a  year,  and  that  he  was  "only  a  boy,"  That  boy  was  Robert  &tof!at,  fifty-foiir 
years  a  missionary. 


DR.  ROBERT  MOFFAT.  THE  APOSTLE  OF  SOUTH 
AFRfCA.» 

(Photo^ph  by  Elliot  and  Frye,  London,) 
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Moffat* s  angelic  minislry*  More  ihaii  half  of  the  South  African  mis- 
sionaries have  been  Germans;  the  Rhenish  Society  with  their  mission- 
ary colonists,  and  the  society  of  Berlin,  The  Norwegians  and  the 
Moravians  have  worked  in  this  field.  The  Paris  Protestant  Missionary 
Society,  too,  has  a  share  in  this  honored  work,  which  now  counts  fifty- 
six  thousand  communicants  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pupils  at  school, 
among  peoples  not  long  since  barbaric. 

The  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  undertaken  in  a  heathen  country,  the 
transformations  of  native  character  being  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
earthly  records.  Barnabas  Shaw,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
gave  forty-five  years  to  South  Africa,  His  wife  furnished  the  means 
for  his  opening  up  new  territory,  where  he  was  eagerly  welcomed;  the 
mighty  traniiformation  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  being  not  more  wonderful  than  that  wrought  among 
the  Hottentots. 

Jacob  Links  ate  a  few  leaves  of  an  old  Dutch  psalm  book,  thinking 
it  would  lighten  his  conscience  when  he  felt  troubled  for  his  sins.  The 
degenerate  Dutch  said  that  the  Hottentots  were  baboons,  though  some 
said  that  they  were  a  species  of  wild  dogs;  in  either  case  they  had  no 
souls.  Jacob  Links  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  heathen,  as  his  master 
sometimes  called  him,  and  when  he  became  a  Christian  and  could  read 
and  write  better  than  the  boer,  he  went  back  to  the  old  place  and  dis- 
comfited his  former  master  by  proving  to  him  that  the  Bible  said 
nothing  about  saving  Dutchmen,  although,  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
heathen  could  be  saved. 


Bishop   Crow  the  r 

of  the  Niger  district  proved  in  his  own  person  that  the  heathen  could 
be  as  well  saved  in  Africa  West,  as  South, — a  slave  boy  studious,  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  cheerful,  and  sagacious  in  practical  affairs,  'tis  said, 
well  deserving  Churchly  honors. 

There  arc  more  than  seventy  missionary  stations  in  West  Africa:  the 
Baptists  and  Wesley ans  of  England,  the  societies  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  societies  of  Basle  and  Bremen,  the  American  Board  and  the 
Missionary  Association,  the  southern  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians. 
The  tniths  of  Christianity  have  reached  five  millions  through  the 
spoken  or  the  written  word;  twenty  dialects  having  been  reduced  to 
writing.  Scores  of  thousands  of  youth  have  been  taught  to  read  Chris- 
tian literature.  The  American  Presbyterian  Board  had  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  different  missionaries  in  this  field,  1833- 1891,  and  now 
maintains  sixty-seven,  including  native   helpers.     Bishop    Payne,  at 
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Cape  Palmas,  burned  cast-off  heathen  iilols  by  the  wheelbarrow  load. 
An  English  traveler,  not  given  to  commemling  missions,  testifies  in  re- 
gard to  the  West  Coast :  "  Old  sanguinary  customs  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
1z>een  abolished,  witchcraft  hides  itself  in  the  forests,  the  fetish  sujier- 
^atilion  of  the  people 
is  derided  by  old  and 
^oung,  and  well-bnilt 
houses  are  springing 
up  on  every  hand.   1 1 
is  really  marvelous  to 
mark  the  change  that 
has  taken  place.'*  * 

The  American  Bap- 
tist  Missionary  Union 
have  entered  upon  the 
lower  Congo  in  force ; 
in  fifteen  years  occu- 
pying the  field  by 
fiftV'two  missionaries 
and  sixty-three  na- 
tive helpers,  of  whom 
more  than  a  score  are 
preachers,  and  estab- 
lishing nearly  two- 
score  schools.  Llr. 
Sims  has  made  a  fair 
beginning  at  Chris- 
tian industrial  edu- 
cation, —  carpentry, 
brick  and  ti  le  maki  ng. 
There  are,  of  differ- 
ent religious  bodies, 
a  hundred  mission- 
aries in  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

African  educational  work  has  been  carried  far  by  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  being  represented  in  1S92  by  one  hundred  and  six  schools 

1  Without  discouniing  what  is  said  elsewhere  of  the  valuable  results  of  Mostcm  missions 
in  Africa.,  it  is  suitable  to  say  thai  Bishop  Crowther  rtptjirted  his  Mohammedan  neighbors 
as  selhng  good4uck  charms  to  support  their  missions.  —  Aftjjtafntry  Herald,  Jun*f,  18BB. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  the  apparent  increase  of  Moslem  proselytes  in  Sierra  Leon*?  has 
been  nd  by  conversions,  but  by  immigration  from  the  interior.  Emin  Pasha  stated  (hat  in 
the  Soudan  there  were  scarcely  ten  Moslem  converts  in  twenty  years. 
P 


THE   LATE  EISHOP  SMYTHIIS. 

One  of  the  precious  ^fts  of  the  English  Church  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Africa. 

<  Photograph  by  Eh  tot  and  Fryc,  London.) 
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and  ninety-one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils.     The  work  of  Rev;   Dn 
Laws*  in  establishing  Bible,   educational,  and  industrial  institutions 

must  permanently 
change  the  face  of 
Africa  throughout  an 
extended  area. 

Concerning  Kast  Af- 
rica,  the  traveler  Bur- 
ton told  a  sad  story. 
'' Consci ence, * '  he  says, 
''does  not  exist  in 
East  Africa,  Repent- 
ance expresses  regret 
for  missed  opportuni- 
ties of  mortal  crime. 
Robbery  constitutes 
an  honorable  man. 
Murder  - —  the  more 
atrocious  the  midnight 
crime  the  better  — 
makes  the  hero."*'^ 
Since  this  was  written, 
a  great  humanizing 
work  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  region. 

There  are  eleven  Ro- 
man Catholic  mission 
stations  in  Kast  Af- 
rica: in  their  zeal  to 
break  up  slavery  they 
have  purchased  great 
nmnbers  of  boys  and 
girls  under  five  years 
old.  who  are  brought  up  to  Christian  industries  and  Christian  faith, 

1  or  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scoiliind, 

^  Fit  it  Foots  tfps  in  East  Aftica,  p.  176.  London,  1856,  Compare  also  appendix  to 
Life  0/  BartoH,  by  his  wife  Isabel  Burton. 

^  Rev.  T.  H.  Roberts,  a  graduati^  of  the  Lincoln  University  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania, 
upon  revisiting  his  former  African  home,  was  received  as  the  Americanized  Veyman. 
His  account  of  his  own  impressions,  and  of  the  wonder  of  his  kinfolk  and  rarty  mates, 
is  of  singular  interest,  lie  preached  to  the  pei^oplt?  of  his  village  upon  the  love  of 
God,  —  John  3:  16,  His  brother,  be  says,  is  pointing  to  that  passage  in  the  book  of  Acts, 
the  eighth  chapler  and  thirty-first  verse,--"  Huw  can  I,  except  sonic  man  should  guide 
me?'* 


THE   AMERICAN    VEYMAN    AND    HIS   AFRICAN 
BROTHER.'- Webb. 
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*tis  said  to  have  brought  to  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  children 

^or  sale** 

Dermott's  Bniish  East  Africa^  reports  Mr.   Mackenzie's  humane 

^^-vice  to  represent  runaway  negro  slaves  as  things  lost*  rather  than 
persons,  for  which  the  missions  might  suitably  pay  Ji%^e  pounds  a 
head. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Universities  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  is  their  school  work  for  training  released  slaves.  This 
diocese  extends  five  hundred  miles  on  the  east  coast,  and  three  hun- 
f^red  miles  inland  to  lake  Nyassa.     There  are  sixteen  stations,  great 


A  CHESTER   COUNTY  SCHOOL   IN  AFRICA, -Webh. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  was  educated  at  Lincoln  University.  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
brought  over  from  Africa  so  many  young  men,  then  schooled  them,  then  rctume<!  them  to 
aid  in  the  cJvfliiatlon  and  Christ  Ian  ization  of  their  native  land.  The  pho^og^^phs  of  the  young 
men.  taken  before  their  schooling  and  after.  presetJt  most  remarkable  contrast  pictures, 

ami  small,  tw^o  hospitals,  thirty  schools^  and  a  theological  college. 
There  are  eighty-tour  trained  native  teachers.  The  majority  of  the 
eight)"* three  English  members  of  the  mission  staff  give  their  services 

*  Tlie  practical  working  of  this  custom  has  been  like  that  of  the  covotc  bounty  bvv  in 
Caltfoniia.  which  has  led  to  the  systematic  importation  of  coyotes  from  Utah  and  Arirona, 
Mid  even  the  raising  of  coyotes  in  vast  numbers,  in  order  to  secure  (he  bounty  on  their 
heads. 

2  pp  24-36.     London,  1893. 

•  As  General  Butler  invented  the  scheme  of  (re*ing  slaves  as  contrabands,  in  war  lime. 
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without  stipend,  living  together  at  a  common  table;  none  receiving 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  expenses.  The  late  Bishop 
Smyihies  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance,  self- 
denying,  enthusiastic  in  service,  and  of  magnetic  influence  over 
men* 

The  attempt  to  give  secular,  moral,  and  religious  education  to  Africa 
has  enlisted  the  most  heroic  spirits  in  the  world, —  enthusiastic,  hardy, 
and  cool  in  the  hour  of  danger.  When  the  news  of  the  massacre  of 
the  brave  Bishop  Hannington  ^  and  of  native  Christians  in  Uganda  was 
received  in  England,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had,  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  offer  of  fifty  men,  chivalrous  for  the  Cross,  eager  to  go  to 
I'ganda, 

When  Alexander  Mackay  took  leave  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
committee  in  1H76,  he  said:  "I  want  to  remind  the  committee  that 
within  six  months  they  will  probably  hear  that  one  of  us  is  dead.  Is 
it  at  all  likely  that  eight  Englishmen  should  start  for  Central  Africa 
and  all  be  alive  after  six  months?  One  of  us,  at  least,  —  it  may  be  I, 
—  will  surely  fall  before  that.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,"  he 
continued,  "when  the  news  comes  do  not  be  cast  down,  but  send  some 
one  else  immediately  to  take  the  vacant  place."  The  party  sailed. 
In  November  following  one  was  dead.  The  next  year  two  more  were 
killed.  A  few  years  more  and  all,  save  Mr.  Mackay,  had  fallen.  When 
his  turn  came,  at  Madeira,  a  stranger  took  down  his  words, —  "Lord, 
I  gave  myself,  body,  mind,  and  soul,  to  Thee.  I  consecrated  my 
whole  life  to  Thy  service,  and  now  if  it  please  Thee  to  take  myself, 
instead  of  the  work  which  1  would  do  for  Thee,  what  is  that  to  me? 
Thy  will  be  done/' 

Mr.  Mackay  was  a  layman »  with  hard  good  sense  on  the  subject  of 
the  redemption  of  Africa.  "The  agency  by  which  we  can  Christianize 
Africa  is  the  African  himself.  As  the  mountains  of  ironstone  in  the 
continent  are  useless  till  quarried,  smelted,  and  forged  by  European 
tools,  so  the  untrained  African  mind  is  absolutely  powerless  unless  first 
trained  by  those  of  European  tempering.  This  must  be  done  in  Africa, 
at  a  few  centres  to  which  Europeans  shall  have  convenient  access,  and 
where  they  can  live  under  comparatively  healthy  conditions,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  natives  of  a  wide  area."  * 


I  Months  before  ihc  hour  of  martyrdom  llie  Bishop  discerned  the  ghostly  forms  of 
starvation,  desertion,  treachery,  hovering  abuut  his  puihway ;  and  slIH  he  sang  the  songs 

of  peace, — 

*'  Peace,  perfect  peace,  ihe  future  all  unknown, 
JcfiUs  we  know,  ;iiid  He  is  on  the  ihronc  " 

S  Subsljmti£il]y  quoted  from  Mackay's  article  in  the  InUUtgenaw  about  a  month  before 
his  death. 
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The  BamangM-atos  Christian  chief,  Kharaa,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
civiliiing  Africa  by  the  African  himself,  when  he  is  taught  to  do  it  by 
Christianity.  As  a  lad  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  London 
.Society  missionaries.  In  his  teens  he  took  a  decided  stand  as  a  Chris- 
fian.  For  this,  his  father,  the  chief,  attempted  to  kill  him.  But  his 
uprightness  and  bravery  made  friends  for  him.  When  he  came  to  the 
chieftainship,  he  broke  up  the  pagan  superstitions.     He  defended  his 
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MISSION  HOME,  BAiLUNDU.  WEST  AFRICA.  -  Fay. 
Tlw  Rev.  T,  W.  Woodside.  Mabel  and  Frmncea  and  their  nrjother. 

people  against  rum.  Theft  is  unknown  in  his  realm.  He  moved  his 
capital,  with  fifteen  thousand  people,  sixty  miles,  to  a  better  loraUr>% 
and  built  a  new  city,  having  now  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  did 
it  without  European  assistance.  There  are  ten  school  districts  in  the 
new  city,  with  Christian  native  teachers  who  have  been  trained  by  the 
missionaries.  Two  thousand  of  his  people  worshiped  on  a  hillside 
every  Sunday  morning  at  sunrise.  They  raised  $15,000  to  build  a 
church  edifice.  No  new  city  in  Western  .\merica  has  sprung  into 
being  with  a  more  complete  organization  than  that  built  by  Kharaa. 
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The  entire  Dark  Continent  is  now  open  (or  Christian  enlightenmenL 
El  even- twelfths  of  the  entire  area  has  been 


I 


Piiriitioned  out  by  Europe, 

in  annexation,  or  as  spheres  of  influence, — a  body  of  land  three  and 
two- thirds  times  larger  than  the  total  acreage  of  the  United  States, 
peopled  by  one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  who  are  in  urgent  need  of 
Christian  ideas  as  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  apostles  of  the  next 
century  will  be  black.  They  are  to  be  trained  for  their  work.  The 
missionary  of  to-day  is  doing  it.  David  Livingstone*  said  that  he 
never  ceased  to  rejoice  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  such  an  office. 
**  F'eople  talk  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  in  spending  so  much  of  my 
life  in  Africa;  it  is  no  sacrifice;  it  is  a  privilege;  I  never  made  a 
sacrifice,  V\  e  remember  the  great  sacrifice  which  He  made  who  gave 
Himself  for  us/' 

When  a  missionary  woman,  long  an  exile  from  her  childhood  home, 
saw  a  i^.andelion  springing  up  in  her  garden^  she  could  but  sloop  and 
kiss  its  golden  disk.  The  unexpected  seed  and  bloora  had  come  by 
accidental  mingling  with  what  she  had  sow*n.  Her  life,  with  alt  its 
joyous  and  weary  years,  was  given  to  sowing  the  African  soil  with  the 
exotic  seeds  of  a  higher  civili/,ation;  and  if,  to-day,  the  region  where 
she  labored  is  blooming  with  Christian  schools  and  churches,  her 
angelic  spirit  must  for  a  moment  forget  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the 
anthems  of  the  blessed,  that  she  may  watch  with  glad  ministration  and 
extend  cordial  greeting  to  those  who  are  now  continuing  the  work  of 
her  earthly  mission. 

The  illustrious  dignity  of  the  missionary  work,  the  unspeakable  honor 
of  it,  will  be  more  clearly  known  in  the  future  than  now.  The  per- 
spective of  a  few  Christian  centuries  is  needed.  When  a  sanctified 
world  settles  down  to  the  business  of  bestowing  honor  on  those  to 
whom  it  is  due,  the  laurels  will  not  be  given  to  mere  skilled  rhetori- 
cians, who  have  perhaps  a  knack  at  well -rounded  periods,  but  the  meed 
of  praise  and  the  diadems  of  spiritual  beauty  will  be  given  to  the 
missionaries  of  to-day  who  give  their  lives  to  the  moral  elevation  of 
repulsive  types  of  men. 

^  Cambridge  Lecture. 


Introductory  Note  by  the  Author. 

[The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  education  of  barbaric  peoples  is 

"^^^ell  illustrated  by  the  attempts  made  during  two  hundred  years  to 

^livilize  the  Red  Indians  of  America;  attempts  began  early  and  con- 

'^.inued  late,  and  diversified  by  a  great  deal  of  unchristian  conduct  on 

^he  pan  of  white  men. 

The  United  States  official  reports  have  decided  that  there  are  as  many 
Indians  in  the  states  now,  as  there  were  when  the  whites  first  settled 
here,  so  that  Christianity  has  not  killed  out  the  Indian  stock  except  in 
the  natural  way  of  exterminating  all  who  could  be  persuaded  to  drink 
whiskey,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  fairly  wholesome  Chris- 
tianlike beverage* 

And,  in  respect  to  Christian^  American*  fair  dealing  with  the  Indi- 
ans, if  there  are  any  rulers,  princes,  potentates,  or  most  Christian 
Majesties,  or  pagans  of  the  earth,  who  have  amused  their  leisure  hours 
in  reading  our  Helen  Jackson's  Cenfury  iff  Dishonor,  they  are  respect- 
fully advised,  every  man  of  them,  to  put  in  their  time  in  reading 
most  religiously  the  history  of  their  own  respective  countries,  in  order 
to  be  instructed  in  this  world^s  Christian  or  pagan  usage  of  the  rela- 
tively weak  and  defenseless  races  which  occupy  desirable  contiguous 
territory. 

There  is  a  vast  sight  of  difference  between  "Christianity"  and  the 
Church,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  Church  has  done  its  level 
best  to  atone  for  the  rascally  conduct  of  **  Christianity  *' — ^  if  that, 
indeed,  is  a  proper  synonym  for  Uncle  Sam  and  his  government.  In 
more  recent  years,  how^ever,  our  politicians  have  begun  to  deal  more 
fairly  by  our  Indians^  and  the  results,  as  depicted  by  Dr*  Dorchester, 
indicate  that  a  new  era  has  opened  for  the  copper-colored  "wards  of 
the  nation." 

Industrial  education  has  been  introduced  among  various  tribes  at 
widely  scattered  i>oints,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  has'  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  w^ho  have  become  acquainted  with  the  work.  The 
Indians  have  proved  to  be  thrifty  farmers,  and  capable  workmen  at  a 
great  variety  of  industries. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  surprising  thing  to  those  who 
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ideas.  Their  ethical  notions  are  overshadowed  by  animal  instincts, 
appetites,  and  passions,  Their  varied  languages  express  few  spiritual 
sentiments,  indicating  a  paucity  of  religious  ideas.  Much  of  this 
paganism,  as  dense  as  any  in  Africa,  is  within  five  hundred  miles  of 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  or  Denver,  there  being  very  few  Christian  Indians 
in  all  that  area.  ■ 

The  earliest  attempt  to  Christianize  the  North  American  Indians 
was  made  near  Albany,  three  years  before  John  Eliot  of  Roxbur)'  began 
his  work.  The  May  hews  in  Massachusetts,  father  and  sons^  were 
Indian  missionaries  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.     Jonathan 
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Edwards  was  a  missionary  to  the  Stockbridges,  and  the  father  of  Presi- 
dent Kirkland  of  Harvard  to  the  Oneidas.  Dartmouth  College  began 
as  an  Indian  school.  Ihe  earliest  attempts  at  Indian  education  were, 
without  exception,  undertaken  by  the  churches.  There  were  thirty-six 
hundred  Christian  Imlians  at  one  lime  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
The  churches  of  America  have  never  tailed  lu  foilow  die  Indians  in 
their  westward  migrations.  Fifty-five  years  ago,  missionaries  to  the 
Indians  traveled  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days  overland,  from  St. 
l,ouis  to  the  Pacitic  northwest;  some  of  the  parly  are  still  living. 


pACHE  STUDENTS  AFTER   FOUR    MONTHS  AT  CARLISLE.  -  Captaiw  Pkatt. 

Under  President  Grant,  the  Indian  tribes  were  so  portioned  out  to 
the  different  religious  bodies  of  the  United  States  that  each  denomina- 
tion was  invited  to  ro-operate  with  the  government  in  the  appointment 
of  agents.  For  example,  the  Methodists  were  to  select  fourteen  agents. 
I1ie  design  of  this  was  to  lake  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  out  of 
politics*  Although  this  policy  has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  it  gave 
a  great  impulse  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians*  There  were, 
in  1887,  twenty-three  thousand  Indian  communicants,  with  ninety-three 
stations,  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  substations,  with  seven  hundred 
and  forty- five  by  and  clerical  workers. 
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dreci  Indians  at  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency,  Da- 
kota, there  are  seven 
hundred  and  ninety* 
one  Roman  Catholic 
rommuni cants.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency  are 
connected  with  some 
church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  agent  at  Stand- 
ing Rock  is  one  of 
the  best  agents  in  the 
United  States, —  a 
broad-minded  man,  de- 
voted to  his  work, 

A  third  part  of  the 
t w  e  nt  y  -  th  re  e  hundred 
Indians  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  South 
Dakota  are  Christian 
Indians,  and  five  hun- 
dred out  of  seventeen 
hundred  at  the  Yank- 
ton Agency,  Ot  twenty- 
six  t  hou  sa  n  d  I  nd  i  a  ns 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  there  are  forty-six  hundred  Roman  com- 
municants; and  of  Protestants  about  twelve  thousand  adherents,  that 
is,  counting  the  Christian  families,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  com- 
municants. Bishop  Harems  great  work  has  been  done  here;  there  ■ 
being  in  witness  two  thousand  Indian  communicants  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Sitting  Hull  is  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
Church,  Her  husband  kept  his  tribe  in  paganism,  but  they  have  been 
largely  Christianized  since  his  death.  ■ 

The  Protestant  Indians  have  abandoned  the  worst  of  their  hereditary  ^ 
customs;  their  most  depraved  dances,  and  medical  incantations,  and 


TQM  TORLINO.  THE   NAVAJO.  AS  HE  ARRIVED  AT 
CARLISLE. 

Tliie  Navajos  as  a  tribe  are  people  of  great  n»tWe  ability. 
Carlos  Montezuma,  an  Apche.  a  itioroughly  educated 
physician,  is  the  official  atlendant  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School. 
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the  leadership  of  their  medicine  men.     "  Long  time  quit/'  said  an  old 
medicine  man  to  me.     And  they  have  abandoned  polygamy,  and  the 
sale  of  their  girls  for  wives,  and  they  have  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the 
temperance  question.     When  Christian   Indians  refused  to  drink,  a 
trader  placed  a  cask  of  whiskey  on  their  homeward  path.     In  Indian 
/lie  ihey  passed  it,  at  about  dusk»     The  first  said^  **'rhe  devil  is  here  **; 
the  second,  "I  smells  him";  the  third  gave  the  devil  a  push  with  his 
tool;  and  the  fourth  rolled  the  devil  down  the  hill, —  "  I  have  him  run." 
I  saw  t\i-o  elders  in  the  Columbia  River  Conference,  and  two  other 
Ijrethren,  fourlndians^ 
^who became  Christians 
in  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  who  w^ent  to 
an  Indian    horse  race 
near  the  Nez  Perc<^s' 
Agency,      where     the 
braves  were  arrayed  in 
their  war-paint.     The 
four  began  to  sing  and 
then  to  pray,  and  then 
to  tell  the  story  of  their 
new  Christian  experi- 
ence   and   faith;    and 
many  of   the   savages 
went  to  the  stream  and 
washed    off    the    war- 
paint,   and    then    be- 
gin uiK>n  new  courses 
of   life.     There  were 
a     hundred      Indians 
who    determined     to 
be  Christian  Indians,       y^iss  3.  l.  McBETH.  of  the  nez  ferce  mission^' 


^  This  highly  cultivated  woman,  early  In  Si,  Louis  city  mission  work,  and  among  the 
Choctaw  people^  gave  (wenly  years  of  singularly  cons<;cratcd  service  to  the  Nez  Percds. 
Too  much  of  an  invalid  to  go  about,  she  lived  atone  wjili  none  but  Indian  neighbors. 
Her  philv^Iogical  investigations  gave  her  high  rank  with  scholars,  as  a  student  of  Indian 
lore.  To  the  red  men  she  was  a  living  theological  seminary.  Selecting  a  few  of  the 
brrgbtcst  Christian  Indians,  she  gave  iheni  four  or  five  years  of  special  iraining  for  rchg- 
iou5  work  in  the  tribe;  then  trained  others.  General  Howard  testifies  that  the  village 
where  ihc  lived  became  civilitcd  through  her  work ;  and  he  adds  the  words  of  sullvChief 
Jonah,  as  Vb  her  influence  :  — 

*'  1 1  makes  Indians  stop  buying  and  selling  wives  ;  stop  gambling  and  horse-racing  for 
money ;  slop  getting  drunk  and  running  about ;  stop  all  time  laxy  and  make  them  all  time 
work." 
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TTiey  sent  for  a  former  missionary,  Spaulding,  who  had  been  driven 
away  through  Indian  complications;  and  to-day  there  are  nine  hundred 
Presbyterian  communicants  out  of  a  total  number  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  Nez  Perct^  Indians. 

I  attended  Bishop  Hare's  Episcopal  Indian  Convocation  at  the 
Rosebud  Agency.  There  were  two  thousand  redmen  there,  not  one  in 
Indian  costume.  They  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  from  every  direc- 
tion. There  were  four  hundred  and  seventy  tepees  within  half  a  mile. 
The  Indians  participated  in  the  Church's  service  on  Sunday.  On 
Monday  they  held  a  Home  Missionary  meeting,  and  a  Womati^s  Home 
Missionary  service.  They  approached  tlie  altar,  one  by  one,  making 
an  offering,  and  many  making  remarks.  The  offerings  amounted  to 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  These  are  they  who  lately  came  out 
from  Sioux  paganism. 

I  visited  the  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Oneidas. 
It  was  like  being  in  a  rural  district  in  New  England*  with  well-housed 
and  well-tilled  farms.  Their  Episcopal  and  their  Methodist  Church 
buildings  I  found  superior  to  anything  I  saw  in  wide  travels  in  the 
Dakotas.  I  dined  with  an  Indian  family,  where  die  housekeeping  was 
as  tidy  as  if  in  New  England,  One  of  the  daughters  had  attended 
Captain  Pratt's  Indian  School  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  training  school 
for  nurses  in  Philadelphia. 

That  the  Christianity  of  Indians  will  liear  inspection  is  shown  by  an 
incident  on  the  Nook  Sack,  east  of  Puget  Sound,  near  ihe  Canada 
line.  A  white  man's  horse  forded  the  stream,  and  began  to  eat  up  an 
Indian  woman's  garden.  She  drove  him  off  with  a  pitchfork,  and  ac- 
cident;:dly  killed  him.  Her  husband  did  not  reprove  her,  but  went  at 
once  to  the  owner  and  paid  him  seventy-five  dollars. 

There  are  six  forts,  that  i  know  of,  that  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
government  in  Arizona,  because  the  civilixation  of  the  Indians  has 
made  such  progress.  There  were  eighty  forts  and  military  pusts  in 
1872,  to  protect  the  border  from  tlie  Indians;  now  there  are  less  than 
twenty.  Indian  schools  are  held  in  some  of  these  abandoned  forts. 
The  Indians  intellectually,  morally,  socially,  have  outgrown  the  need 
of  three -fourths  of  the  protective  armament  thought  to  be  needful 
twenty  years  ago.  So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looking  at  it  merely 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  the  money  put  into  schooling  and 
Christianizing  the  Indians  has  been  well  spent. 
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4*   The  Niobrara  Mission. 

Bj  TNS  Rt*  Rjtv.  VV.  H.  Haro,  D.D.p  Bishop,  Sioux  Falls,  Soin-if  Dakota. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  Mission  has  had  to  deal  have  been  some 
of  the  most  reckless  and  the  wildest  of  our  Nordi  American  tribes,  and 
they  are  scattered  over  a  district,  some  parts  of  which  are  twelve  days' 
travel  distant  from  others;  nevertheless  the  missionaries  have  penetrated 
the  most  distant  camps  and  reached  the  wildest  of  the  tribes. 


iNDIAN   LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE, 

Where  the  teacher.  Miss  Mary  C,  Collins,  lived  for  many  months.  The  artisl  has  cut  off  I  he 
school-bell  hung  on  a  fraine  near  the  bouse,  and  cut  off  the  wide  and  somewhat  desolate 
view  orf  the  prairie.  The  teacher,  now  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency.  Is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  oif  aU  the  Indian  workers.  Her  plea  for  a  school  for  the  chief  Thundcrbawk  Is  a 
classic.  In  the  way  of  a  successful  search  for  the  Lord's  money  for  the  Lord's  work.  Any- 
one who  desires  to  seek  an  interesting  story  will  send  lo  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, Bible  House,  New  York,  tor  her  leaflet.  "  How  I  became  a  Missionary." 

Twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  not  to  be  found  among  any  of  these 
Indians  a  single  board ing-schooL  Our  Mission  boarding-schools  were 
the  first  venture  among  them  in  this  line.  We  have  now  four  in 
successful  operation  among  these  Indians. 

We  have  four  commodious,  substantial  boarding-school  buildings, 
and  a  vast  and  once  desolate  country  is  dotted  over  with  forty-eight 
neat  churches  and  chapels,  and  thirty- four  small,  but  comfortable, 
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mission  residences.  No  recess  in  the  wilderness  is  so  retired  that  you 
may  not,  perhaps,  find  a  little  chapel  in  it.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  government  subsidies^  by  the  gifts  of  generous  friends. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  there  were  only  six  churches  or  stations.  Now 
more  than  seventy  congregations  have  been  gathered;  the  clergy  have 
presented  for  confirmation,  during  my  episcopate,  nearly  four  thousand 
candidates;  nine  faithful  Indians  are  ser\'ing  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
seven  having  died;  and  the  offerings  of  our  native  Christians  in  1894 
amounted  to  ;^3, 176. 

The  Indians  have  lost  almost  ever}ahing  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  antelope,  deer,  and  buffalo  were  their  capital,  and  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  they  provided  for  almost  all  their  wants,  whether 
clothing,  food,  tents,  or  utensils;  and  these  animals  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  Indian  acquisition  of  new^  habits  and  pro- 
ductive occupations  is  a  slow  process.  Comparatively  little  pecuniar}^ 
aid  can  be  expected,  therefore,  from  them.  Their  needs,  secular  and 
spiritual,  meanwhile,  are  extreme. 

We  could,  to-day,  organize  many  new  congregations  of  heathen 
Indians  had  we  chapels  to  gather  them  in,  and  if  we  had  men  to  make 
disciples  of  them  and  teach  them  all  things  whatsoever  our  \x>iA  hath 
commanded.  These  chapels  would  cost  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each,  according  to  size  and  location.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  catechists,  or  ministers,  >vould,  as  the  case  might  be,  range 
from  ten  to  seventy  dollars  per  month.  The  children  in  our  boarding* 
schools  are  provided  for  by  annual  scholarships  of  sixty  dollars  each. 
There  are  now  employed  in  mission  work  fifteen  clergymen,  seventy- 
tw*o  catechists  and  helpers,  men  and  women.  Their  support  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance.^ 


Cj-^t%U^ 


1  Note  FY  the  Author.  —  I  notice  In  the  stately  and  somewhat  serious  ofUciiJil  Report 
of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church.  1893,  a  delicious 
bit  of  huwor  in  a  promint-ntly  worded  subdivision  of  the  report  referring  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical debts  of  the  Niobrarian  Deanery.  It  reads  like  the  famous  Hibernian  history  of  ihc: 
Grc*rn  Isle :  ^ 

"CiiArrKR  ON  Reptiles, 

*'  There  are  no  snakes,  or  reptiles  of  any  kind  whatever/* 

"Debts  of  the  Niobrarian  Deanery. 

"  There  are  no  debts  of  any  kind,  —  churches,  chapels,  parsonages  or  tsoard log-schools.'* 

Seven  white  churches  in  the  same  Diocese,  in  the  same  year,  reported  flourfshing  debts. 

All  the  money  for  erecting  eighty-two  Indian  churches  or  parsonages  has  passed  through 

the  hands  of  the  prudent,  thrifty  BL^hop  and  the  work  done  under  his  supervision^ and 

there  are  no  debts. 
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The  Great  Convocation. 

Notes  by  thk  Altthor. 

The  revered  Bishop  has  given  more  than  a  score  of  years  to  the  work 

0/  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  the  Dakotas.     The  July 

Convocation  of  the  Niobrara  Deanery,  alhicled  to  by  Dr.   Dorchester, 

is  a  gathering  unique  in  the  Northwest.     The  hills  which  once  echoed 

to  the  weird  songs  and  wild  cries  of  the  ghost-dance,  now  hear  the 

solemn  confession  of  Christian  faith  and  holy  hymns  at  sunset. 


t  A'i 


^  h 


CONVOCATION  OF  INDIAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  IB93.-BiSKor  Hajib. 

**Z//a  campagni  ota''  is  the  cry  of  the  excited  Indian  helper  on 
horseback,  as  he  counts  "a  great  many  wagons,"  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  of  them,  in  the  great  procession  of  devout  redmen  moving 
toward  the  meeting- place.  The  Indian  ponies  are  soon  turned  out  to 
graze,  and  the  hospitable  pine-bough  lunch  booths  are  crowded  with 
Christians.  At  the  afternoon  service,  the  Woman *s  Auxiliary  makes 
over  to  the  Bishop  $1,500  as  their  collection,*  and  these  devout 
helpers  rehearse  to  each  other  their  stories  of  how  they  raised  the 
money.  The  men  gather  in  businesslike  companies  and  attend  to 
the  auditing  of  the  church-fund  accounts  of  local  treasurers. 

^  I2310177,  the  year  preceding. 
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It  appears  that  the  educational  work  has  made  such  progress  that  the 
very  papooses  have  learned,  as  soon  as  they  are  unstrapped  from  their 
boards,  to  salute  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  boys,  instead  of  prac- 
tising the  war-cry,  sing  *'  America."  Young  braves  have  enlisted  in  great 
numbers  in  the  holy  war  against  every  form  of  wickedness,  and  they 
plead  with  the  impecunious  Bishop  for  new  chapels.  The  visiting 
chiefs  lejitify  of  the  help  the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  to  their  people, 
and  the  Pine  Ridge  chiefs  respond.  At  nightfall  the  stars  appear  one 
by  one  in  the  clear  sky  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  tribal 
camp-fires  glow  on  the  prairie,  around  which  the  redmen  rehearse  the 
story  of  the  Cross  and  what  Christianity  has  done  for  them. 

After  four  days  and  nights  the  magical  city  of  tents  disappears,  and 
the  wagon  train  is  lost  to  sight  m  a  hail-storm.* 


5.   Christian  Education  for  the  Victims  of  Caste. 

A  LfcCTURB.  A.D.  3900. 

Two  thousand  years  from  now  the  class  in  English  Literature  in 
Calcutta  University  will  be  questioned  by  the  Professor  as  to  what  Lord 
Brougham  meant  when  he  spoke  of  "the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  of 
property  in  man."  The  students  who  have  been  sweltering  at  foot-ball 
under  the  hot  Indian  sun,  and  have  had  no  time  to  refer  to  or  consult 
the  fine- print  foot-notes,  will  have  no  idea  what  he  meant.  The 
accommodating  i^rofessor  will  then  rise  to  explain  that  Christendom 
was  not  rid  of  human  slavery  until  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the 
brightest  young  man  in  the  class,  not  ignorant  of  the  tradition  of  the 
present  caste  system  of  India,  will  draw  a  long  breath  and  think  that 
his  revered  non-Christian  ancestors  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not 
so  much  behind  the  times  as  they  might  have  been. 

\\'hen,  however,  this  bright  youth  studies  theology,  his  learned  Pro- 
fessor in  Ecclesiastical  History  will  explain  to  him  that  their  non- 
Christian  ancestors  did  not  "catch  on"  to  the  Christian  cue  till  some 


i  It  means  much  m  America  that  Miss  Revenger  is  now  a  zealous  worker  in  ihe  Church 
of  God,  and  happily  inarried  to  an  Indian  clergyman  wilh  a  quaint  name.  Standing  Bull 
is  the  helper  at  Ascension  Chapel  and  James  Eagleboy  at  St,  Luke's,  Daniel  High  Elk  ts 
the  helper  at  Holy  Faith  station,  and  George  Fire  Thunder  the  caiechtst  at  the  Holy  Cross ; 
Henry  Turning  Holy  is  a  helper,  and  Joseph  Black  Bear,  Henry  Red  Shirt  is  the  helper 
at  Big  Turnip  and  Red  Dog;  and  Philip  Good  Voice  the  catcchist  of  Turtle  Creek,  Dan 
Firecloud  catechises  All  Saitits'  Chapel.  The  readers  of  Archbishop  Trench^  and  other 
eminent  authorities  upoa  the  origin  of  surnames  among  white  folk  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, must  think  of  Firecloud  and  Eaglcboy  as  good  names  to  conjure  by  as  Shake-spear, 
Bowman,  Armstrong,  Shepherd,  or  Smith,  or,  in  the  Greek,  Philip  the  lover  ol  horses. 
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time  late  in  the  twentieth  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, and  that  if  the  young  men  in  the  class  will  be  at  some  pains  to 
secure  accurate  information,  they  will  find  that  Hinduism  and  Chris- 
tianity did  not  stand  on  the  same  platform  as  to  caste  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


"It  may  interest  you,  my  beloved  hearers,"  the  Professor  will  say, 
"to  know  that  this  'wild  and  guilt>^  fantasy  '  business  was  of  somewhat 
long  standing,   indeed  too  long  altogether     The  dealh   penalty  was 


I  l.'s  ! 


PASUMALAI    COLLEGE. -Jones. 

This  repreaents  the  main  hall.  There  are  High  School.  Normal,  College,  a^nd  Theological  De- 
partmenu.  Fifteen  hundred  students  have  been  educated  here  wlthtn  half  a  century.  The 
surn  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover  the  cash  contributions  to  this  coUege  by 
those  on  the  board  of  Instruction.  The  Eng^lish  missionaries  say  that  the  Madura  worJt  is 
remarkably  well  orjanijcd.  Its  central  vivifying  feature  Us  this  college,  of  which  the  Rev* 
C.  T-  Washburn,  D.D.,  la  PrlncipaJ. 


visited  upon  one  who  killed  an  ox,  imder  the  Roman  law,  but  if  one 
killed  a  slave,  the  law  wa:a  silent.  Under  the  later  Roman  Republic 
slaves  were  crucified  upon  slight  occasion.  The  Roman  gentlemen 
who  indulged  in  such  recreation  were  called  Apaches. 

**  According  to  Professor  Stowe,  who  had  a  theological  seminary  at 
Cincinnatus  upon  the  Roman  peninsula,  there  was  a  philosopher  of 
great  authority  in  that  benighted  age,  Cato  Legree  the  Censor,  He 
was  a  kind  of  conscience  to  his  countrymen  who  had  none,  devoting 
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his  life  to  keeping  bad  men  out  of  oflRce  and  bad  customs  out  of  society* 
If  you  will  kindly  take  notes,  I  will  give  you  the  authorities*  He  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  aud  by  Dean  Merivale,  w^ho  flourished  B»c,  149, 
and  admirably  described  by  Livy,  xxxix.  40;  also  by  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  later  Roman  Commonweaith^  p,  20,  Legree,  the 
conscience  of  Rome,  was  a  man  of  little  domestic  affection  and  a  hard 
master  to  his  slaves,  *  Why  do  we  sit  here  all  day, '  he  asked,  '  as  if  we 
had  nothing  to  do ;  debating  about  the  fate  of  a  few  wretched  old  Greeks 
(slaves),  whether  the  undertakers  of  Rome  or  Achsea  are  to  have  the 
burying  of  them? ' 

*'When  Epictetus  heard  this,  he  replied:  *Wilt  thou  not  remember 
over  whom  thou  rulest,  that  they  are  thy  relations,  thy  brethren  by 
nature,  the  offspring  of  Zeus?  ' 

"Slavery  was  so  interlocked  with  the  military  system  of  Rome  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  constitution  itself. 

**I  wish  now  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  somewhat  partial 
Christian  writers  who  will  quote  to  you  with  no  small  learning,  isolated 
protests  against  slavery  by  the  Christians  who  finally  came  into  power 
in  the  place  of  the  Romans,  ^'he  neck  of  man,'  remarked  Ephreni, 
the  Syrian,  'should  bear  no  yoke  but  that  of  Christ/  And  it  is  indeed 
true  that  the  Bible  placed  more  value  upon  man  than  the  Shastas  used 
by  our  own  ancestors,  and  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  such  as 
finally  to  abolish  slavery,  while  our  own  ancestral  books  had  nothing 
in  them  which  tended  to  break  up  the  caste  system  which  was  the  curse 
of  India  during  forty  centuries. 

**It  is  also  true  that  if  you  investigate  the  history  of  Christendom, 
you  will  find  many  movements  which  originated  with  the  Church  tend- 
ing to  m  od  i  f  y  t  h  e  CO  nd  i  t  i  on  o  f  si  a  ve  s ;  I^  i  d  Macau  I  ay  e  sp  e  c  i  a  1 1  y  noting 
the  aid  of  the  priesthood  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  England  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  If  at  the  same  time  you  inquire  into  f^indu 
history,  you  will  find  no  trace  in  our  literature,  prior  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  indicate  that  our  religionists  sought  to  modify  the  hardships 
of  Indian  caste, 

'* Still,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the  system  of  slavery,  w^hich 
the  early,  and  what  was  once  called  the  medieval  Christianity,  inherited 
from  the  Roman  empire,  was  changed  to  serfdom,  and  then  serfdom 
to  personal  freedom,  without  the  active  intervention  of  Christianity. 
At  least  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  efficiency  of  secular 
causes,  and  so  little  to  be  said  of  overt  acts  of  Christianity  itself,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  contend  that  Christian  inOuences  finally 
abolished  slavery  in  Europe* 

"Later  than  the  period  I  allude  to,  there  sprang  up  a  system  of  what 
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"■riiay  be  called  colonial  slavery,  which  is  to  be  historically  distinguished 
^rom  that  immemorial  system  which  cursed  the  beginnings  of  civilization 
in  Europe,  as  caste  was  so  long  the  bane  of  India. 

"St.  Christopher,  who,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  discoverer  of 
America,  to  which  India  was  so  greatly  indebted  for  unselfish  ser\ice 
in  establishing  educational  institutions  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  St  Christopher,  I  say,  who  came  to  be  worshiped  in  India 
by  our  own  non- Christian  ancestors  after  they  had  given  up  some  of 
their  more  ancient  gods,   this  St.    Christopher  once  shipped  North 
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BUTLER   HALL,   BAREILLY, 


Twetity-cne  theoiofical  graduates  in  1891.    Building  erected  by  the  aid  of  Willtam  Butler.  D.D.» 
founder  of  M.  E.  Mlssfoijs  in  India  and  Mexico. 


American  Indians  from  Hispaniola  as  two-legged  cattle  to  Spain,  to 
be  exchanged  as  slaves  for  four-legged  cattle  for  his  colonies  in  the 
New  World:  but  Isabella  the  queen  set  them  free. 

"When  the  English  colonial  system  was  first  developed,  the  worst 
men  in  the  little  isle  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade;  but  the  best 
opposed  it,  as  soon  as  they  knew  what  was  going  on.  The  Quakers, 
who  were  then,  as  now,  the  beloved  friends  of  all  mankind,  wTre  the 
first  to  begin  a  serious  agitation  to  break  up  British  slave-trading,  ivhich 
was  abolished  in  i8ii*  This  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  in  the  English  colonies  in  1838,  American  emancipation  was 
connected  wifJi  their  war  for  the  Union.     In  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
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and  Brazil,  slavery  was  extinct  soon  after*  The  serfdom  in  Russia  was 
taken  in  hand  in  iS6i,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  made  up 
his  mindi  from  studying  the  Bible  when  a  boy, that  serfdom  was  wrong, 
and  who  formed  the  purpose  at  that  early  age  to  set  free  forty  millions 
of  serfs» 

"  In  Mohammedan  countries  the  Koran  fortified  slavery  by  legalizing 
an  infamous  concubinage  system  in  connection  with  domestic  slavery, 
although,  on  the  whole,  the  Moslem  book  took  kindly  to  the  slaves 
themselves.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  period  we  are  disctissing, 
in  Turkey,  the  leading  Moslem  power,  household  slavery  was  of  a 
relatively  mild  type.  It  was  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  illegality  of 
the  slave  traftic,  partly  by  Moslem  raiders  in  Africa,  who  took  their 
stolen  youth  into  Arabia  for  sale  to  the  pious  pilgrims  who  visited  the 
Prophet *s  shrine. 

"*They  are  not  people,  they  are  our  dogs,*  the  African  Catos  used 
to  say  concerning  their  slaves.  At  the  time  of  the  general  break-up  of 
slavery,  however,  the  Christian  powers  of  the  world  took  heartily  to  the 
business  of  carrying  their  anti-slavery  gospel  war  into  Africa,  setting 
free  the  slaves,  and  building  churches  in  the  place  of  slave  barracoons. 


I 


I 


MISSIONARY  TRAVEL  IN  THE   GARO   HILLS,  WITH   "OLD  HA-TIE/ 


"Slavery  in  China  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  maintained  upon 
the  grounds  it  rested  upon  in  classic  Greece, —  the  poverty  of  some  and  I 
the  cupidity  of  others,  among  the  multitudes  of  a  thickly  peopled  land, 
Dr;  Blodgett  of  Pekin,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  in  this 
thirty-ninth  century,  reports  that  the  youth  of  China  were  sold  in  his 
day  at  thirt}^  rupees.     And  J^liss  Fielde,  whose  letter  is  still  extant  in 
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■  LUCKNOW  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

H  li  ramtaie  tar  tile  imie  ones  to  b«  on  the  street  iinatt«nded ;  so  they  are  picked  up,  ind  carried 
t9  ilhs  Minaoo  Day  School  in  hand-carts.    <Photograph  by  Miss  L.  W.  Sullivan.) 


^tht  libmry  of  the  Methodist  College  at  Luckoow,  reports  that  when 
first  went  to  China,  she  saw  a  baby-peddler  with  little  girts  to  sell. 
^bad  started  out  with  six  in  two  covered  baskets  on  a  pole  across  his 
lldCTy  but  had  sold  three  before  the  missionary  met  him*  One  of 
'  girls,  if,  after  two  thousand  years  I  am  sure  of  my  f acts, ^  one  of 
;  idem  teal  babies  was  shipped  to  the  Sand  Lots,  near  S,un  Francisco, 
f»hc  situdied  medicine  in  a  hospital  foimded  by  one  Christian 
foodlum,  who  began  life  as  a  laundry  man  and  who  died  a  plumber. 
XhK  iKtby's  name  was  Oy  Yoke,  and  she  became  a  medical  missionary 
in  China." 


IL 


H  **Iii  continuing  my  lecture,  I  am»  at  this  point,  obliged  to  refer  to 
BccrUin  relics  of  barbarism  in  America  in  the  nineteenth  centur\%  in 
VufdcT  to  fortify  the  position  I  took  in  regard  to  the  strong  grip  the 

slave  system  had  on  Christianity. 

**Thosc  of  you  who  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  ecclesiastical 

JiMtoryarc  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  was  of  old  a  great  difference 


between  Christiarjity  and  the  Church;  that  there  were  more  or  less 
Christians  outside  the  Church;  some  of  them  thrust  out,  or  kept  out 
by  the  Church,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  who  'belonged 
to  the  Church'  who  really  did  not  belong  there  by  any  good  right  in 
the  fitness  of  things.  On  account  of  this  imperfect  alignment,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  say  how  far  Christianity  was  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Church* 

**  It  is  wtdl  known  to  such  of  our  antiquarian  students  as  care  anything 
about  investigating  it,  that  no  small  amount  of  barbaric  violence  and 

cruel  race- prejudice  existed  for 
a  generation  or  two  after  the  fall 
of  slavery  in  America,  much  like 
that  prejudice  which  so  long 
existed  in  our  own  country  after 
the  abolition  of  caste  among  our 
Hindn  ancestors,  although  there 
was  more  mob  violence  in  Amer- 
ica in  one  generation  than  in  a 
hundred  years  of  India,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  racial 
characteristics. 

**  I  have  made  the  foregoing 
point  in  order  that  I  may  call  your  attention  to  an  important  difference 
between  Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  victims  of  caste 
in  that  nineteenth  century  which  is  the  period  under  discussion  to-day. 
*'I  have  to  confess  with  frankness  that  I  am  a  good  deal  mixed 
myself  in  regard  to  the  tnie  history  of  affairs  in  America  at  this  period; 
I  cannot  tell  just  what  was  done  by  the  saints  and  what  by  the  sinners. 
There  were  a  good  many  Christians  involved  in  slave-keeping,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  that  mob  rule  was  more  or  less  righteous,  at  least  so 
far  so  as  to  be  indorsed  by  local  Christianity,  or,  more  exactly,  by 
pious  neighbors;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  gootl  many 
heretics  who  did  what  we  should  say  was  the  white  and  Christian  thing 
to  do  in  the  closing  years  of  that  century. 

"I  refer  to  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  Christian  philanthropy 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  Christian  America  as  such, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  as  to  Doxy,  1  wot  not, —  Christian 
America  North  and  Christian  America  South,  conceived  and  carried 
out  a  stupendous  plan  to  give  Christian  education  to  several  millions 
of  emancipated  slaves. 

"Now  in  order  to  match  this  from  our  own  Hindu  history,  I  should 
have  to  show  what  was  not  true,  that  the  well-educated  Brahraans,  who 
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Who  attended   the   m!ask>n   schools.    Two  arc 
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"^»erc  early  students  in  the  British  government  schools  in  India*  spent 
^ast  sums  of  money  in  order  to  educate  the  lower  castes  or  the  outcasts 
of  our  country,  lliis  was  certainly  not  true,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  in  the  entire  nineteenth  centiir}^  except  in  the  notable 
case  of  one  distinguished  Brahman  of  princely  fortune,  of  mental 
breadth,  of  priceless  spiritual  charity,  who  opened  ten  boarding-schools 
in  his  province  for  the  lowest  castes  in  1894. 

**lt  was  not  till  some  time  in  the  twentieth  century  that  our  own 
Hindu  merchants  and  bankers  and  leaders  of  society  so  far  shook  off 
their  non-Christian  notions  as  to  begin  to  emulate  the  Christians  of 
America  in  educating  the  victims  of  caste,  in  raising  up  those  whom 
they  had  helped  to  thrust  down.  Indeed,  the  work  was  not  fairly  done, 
heartily  done,  till  in  the  twenty- first  century,  when  India  took  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world/* 


III. 

"  I  am  come  now,  at  the  close  of  my  lecture,  to  the  most  important 
point  in  it;  as  John  Foster,  an  obscure  Baptist  minister  in  England, 
remarked  some  twenty 
centuries  since,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  way  to 
wind  up  a  long-winded 
sentence, —  the  fiercest 
life  is  in  the  tail.  The 
part  of  this  lecture,  my 
beloved  hearers,  which 
has  the  fiercest  life  in 
it,  is  this  closing  para- 
graph.  The  grand  dis- 
tinguishing difference 
tietween  Christianity 
and  Brahman  ism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was 
this:  Brahman  ism,  with 
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a  faith  that  had  come  down  from  the  heights  of  six  or  seven  score  of 
generations  of  pure  blood,  and  with  the  native  wealth  of  India  at 
Brahmanical  beck,  never  raised  one  finger  toward  educating  the  victims 
of  caste  in  America;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  America,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  sent  an  incredible  number  of  Christian  teachers 
to  India,  the  most  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  lowest  castes  and  the  outcasts  of  India;  and  I  say. 


There  la  a  great  dJfferencc  between  misstonaries  in  their  abliity  to  persuade  the  natives  to  have 
ali  tlie  peculiar  features  of  Western  education  introduced  into  the  Ancient  East.  The  kinder- 
garten teacher,  whose  class  is  here  represented,  ts  uiidoubledly  the  first  who  has  succeeded 
In  duly  impressing  our  cousins  in  liidia  with  the  unique  humanitarian  value  of  that  educa- 
tional tradUion  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Eng]l5h-s|>eaking  people,  — the  pathetic  tale  of 
Mary  and  her  little  lamb.  Here,  by  favor  of  the  photogfrapher.  we  find  that  the  fond  Hindu 
parent  has  been  induced  to  furnish  his  litUe  Mary  with  a  tittle  lamb.  The  question  of  female 
education  in  Jndia  upon  the  English  model  may  now  be  considered  as  settled. 


exhibit  of  the  difference  between  the  ancient  Hindu  religion  and 
Christianity.  I  have  written  a  chapter  upon  this  subject,  giving  such 
details  as  I  could  not  well  give  in  a  lecture.  It  will  be  published  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  India ^  which  I  have  now  in  the  press." 
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6,     The  Romance  of  I.ife  amid  the  Groves  of  Spice 

AND  Palm. 

L 

^c  romance  of  the  Far  East,  when  there  was  any,  consisted  largely 
m dodging  ihe  head-hunters,  as  the  first  stranger  did  who  sought  for 
ra*  spice  of  life  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  In  1848,  no  one  could 
gootit  of  the  usual  path  without  nsV.  Whatever  the  misfortune  to  be 
evened,  the  head  of 
swne  oixe  must  be  uken 
to  propitiate  the  evil 
m^\  if  one  desired 
8^  luck  in  seed- 
^^g.  or  good  luck 
to  tnarrying.  he  must 
^     hum    up    sooae- 

^*<4e   from  this  as 
^^ii^g  idiosyncrasy » 
^y^ks  seem,  even 
^**^ir  paganism,   to 
^^  Wen  pretty  clever 
^t    people.     They 
^^^ved  in  God,  but 
*hj4t  He  slept  and 
nothing  for  men. 
"^"^^   the  S.P.G.  told 

»thcm  that  God   was  a 
f  jlher,  ihey  listened.    And  when  Bishop  McDougal,  with  his  wife  and 
i^^ter,  accepted  their  cordial  invitation  to  a  feast  in  his  honor  and 
^^  ^f  certain  representatives  of   the  British  government,  the  hosts 
I  dcconied  their  table  with  three  human  heads,  new  killed  for  the  occa- 

^L     f]ODt  snioking  on  three  platters.     It  was  an  old-time  wedding- feast 
^^     CS^xm,     There  had  been  a  slight  rebellion,  now  happily  quenched, 
jf  tbf  heads  in  the  chargers  testified, 

Nn^r  were  a  people  more  ready  to  receive  moral  instruction,  and  to 
o6cT  IL  The  sober  missionary  annals  of  the  Church  of  England  thrill 
ite reader,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  wild  story  of  magic  transformation; 

tm^m  tf  ittttrii  0/tlU  S0€i*ty  /&r  M#  Prefagatiim  €/ ikf  Gospel,  p,  682.     London, 
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a  radically  changed  life  in  savagery,  wrought  through  their  new  ideas  of 
God  as  a  wide-awake  P'ather  and  Friend,  and  the  Friend  too  of  those 
who  put  both  hands  to  their  heads  to  hold  them  on  while  running 
through  the  forests. 

There  was  never  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  better  illustration  of 
the  miracle-working  power  of  new  ideas;  ideas  sown,  germinating, 
bearing  fruit  in  really  good  soil.  The  Dyaks  had  not  hunted  heads 
because  they  were  so  much  worse  than  other  barbarians,  but  because 
they  did  not  know  any  better;  they  thought  this  was  the  coarse  to  take 
to  propitiate  the  only  spiritual  powers  that  took  an  interest  in  thera. 
When  they  learned  better,  they  did  better,  thanks  be  to  God  the  Father, 
and  thanks  to  the  great  mother  heart  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
has  sought  in  ever\^  corner  to  find  the  world's  neglected  children. 

These  great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  these  very  years 
through  which  we  are  now  passing.  In  1885,  the  Rev.  J.  Perham 
reported  that,  at  Saribas,  the  seeds  of  Christian  truth  caught  and  sprang 
up,  before  the  arrival  of  the  authorized  teacher.  And  then,  in  1886, 
some  of  the  l^pdop  Dyaks  went  to  the  chief  of  the  Saribas  Dyaks.and 
asked  his  opinion  of  Christianity;  after  this  cautious  procedure,  they 
went  to  the  S.  P.  G.  missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  Crossiand,  saying,  "The 
Orang  Kaya  has  convinced  us:  teach  us  to  pray,  leach  us  to  worship 
God/*  The  action  of  this  village  led  other  villages  to  ask  for  teachers. 
The  Bishop  of  Singapore  says,  in  cuuimenting  upon  this,  that  it  is  the 
fruitage  of  truth  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  Saribas  chief,  tw^ent}^  years 
before.* 

I'hese  amiable  people  seem  never  to  be  in  a  rush;  they  think  over 
their  new  ideas  and  act  with  due  deliberation.  For  example,  the 
Skerang  Dyaks  had  long  been  famous  head-takers,  holding  to  the  cus- 
tom after  others  had  given  it  up,  but  in  1887  they  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Singapore  for  a  missionary,  and  the  Rev.  F.  \V.  I.eggatt  went  to  them. 
He  found  that  two  or  three  had  made  up  their  minds  to  become  Chris- 
tians, but  the  most  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  Christianity.  When 
the  chief  returned  from  a  gutta-percha  expedition  three  months  later, 
he  went  to  the  missionary,  saying,  **i\Iy  people  have  been  telling  me 
about  this  worship  which  you  have  come  here  to  teach  us,  but  I  want 
to  know  it  all  from  you,"  After  several  conversations  the  chief  said,  "  I 
have  tried  l>irds,  ami  I  have  tried  spirits.  I  have  listened  to  the  voices 
of  the  one,  and  have  attended  to  the  demands  of  the  other,  and  made 
offerings  to  them,  but  I  never  could  see  that  I  gained  any  benefit  from 
them,  and  now  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.  I  shall  become 
a  Christian."     A  council  was  then  held,  and  the  principal  men  deter* 

I  Digest  ofS,  P,  a.  Riccrds,  p.  690,  1893. 
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'^ined  to  become  Christians,*  And  with  the  same  deliberation  they 
'^^de  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  habit  of  taking  off  the  heads  of 
®^l^  angers. 

II. 

I'he  Rev,  Eugene  Dnnlap,  of  the  American  J'resbyterian  Mission  at 

l^*etchaburee  on  the  western  side  of  the  (kilf  of  Siam,  has  been  taking 

a  trip  to  Java.     He  met  two  Americans  at  Batavia,  one  of  whom  told 

liim,    "The  missionaries  here  are   not  accomplishing  anything,    the 

natives  do  not  take  to  them."     Mr.    Hunlap  then  went  over  to  call 


^^^ 


> 


^^1 


GRADUATING  CLASS,  1894.  fNSEIN  SEMINARY. 

The  Baptist  educational  work  in  Burmah  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  college  at  Rangoon,  iii> 
which  pupils  may  be  fitted  for  thoroughgoing  work  in  the  religious  studies  at  (nseln,  where 
there  are  usually  a  hundred  students.  The  practicai  ability  ol  these  young  meni  and  tKe 
vtadofn  <A  ihelr  teachers,  appear  In  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  mission  churches  of  Burmih 
lead  the  world  in  self-support . 

upon  a  Dutchman,  an  old  resident  of  forty  years,  who  at  once  took 
him  out  ten  miles  to  Depok,  where  there  was  a  vigorous  native  church, 
with  two  bimdred  and  thirty  children  in  their  school.  Our  Dutch 
brother,  a  business  man  and  no  missionary,  put  in  two  hours'  ('hristian 
work  in  this  neighborhood  every  morning  before  he  went  to  his  desk 
at  the  bank.  There  were  thirty  young  men  here  preparing  for  the 
ministry:  they  were  natives  of  Java,  or  the  sons  of  the  head-hunters  of 
Borneo,  the  sons  of  the  cannil>als  of  Sumatra,  the  sons  of  that  starfish- 
shaped  isle,  the  Celebes,  whose  fierce  tribes  have  been  sought  out  and 

1  ^'  p.  G.  Records,  p.  692,  1893. 
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subdued  by  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Societ}',  which  gives  schooling 
to  nine  thuusaml  children. 

When  our  own  kinsfolk,  Lyman  and  Munson,  were  murdered  in 
Sumatra,  Mr.  Lyman's  widowed  mother  told  her  children  that  those 
cannibals  needed  to  know  the  Gospel  of  God^s  love,  and  that  she  wished 
there  might  be  others  of  her  own  household  who  could  go  and  tell  them 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  Dr.  West  has  been  to  that  same  valley  where 
they  were  slain,  and  he  heard  the  church  bells  of  the  crowded  villages, 
and  from  one  |>oint  he  saw  live  houses  of  worship  in  that  redeemed  and 
beautiful  valley,  — a  great  rice  field  ^\t  miles  by  ten,  with  a  broad 
river  flowing  through  it,  a  very  garden  of  God  in  a  new  age. 


IIL 

In  speaking  of  Siam,  I  will  at  this  time  allude  only  to  the  great 
educational  influence  of  our  American  missionaries  upon  the  Siamese 
state  as  such,  saying  nothing  now  of  spiritual  results.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  Christian  education  is  far  broader  and  deeper  than  mere  school- 
house  work,  and  that  the  childlike  and  inexperienced  races  of  ragged- 
edged  islands  and  peninsulas,  in  odd  corners  of  the  world,  are  amaz- 
ingiy  helped  by  the  neighborly  hints  given  them  by  the  colporteurs  of 
a  higher  civilization,  sent  forth  by  high-minded  philanthropists  from 
far-away  islands. 

Siam  is  the  most  beautiful  region  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  a  perpetual 
summer  land  with  fruits  green  and  ripe  appearing  upon  the  same  tree, 
a  land  of  hioom  and  Bowers.  An  overflowing,  enriching  river  runs 
through  its  plain  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  vale  being  about 
the  width  of  our  own  Red  River  country  in  the  northwest.  This  arable 
land  is  intersected  everywhere  by  cross  canals  of  two  or  three  score 
miles  in  length:  the  whole  country  is  a  garden  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  so  beautiful  that  w^ords  cannot  express  it.  The  bird  plumage  is 
the  richest  in  the  world,  as  if  the  very  wild  flowers  were  in  flight.  It 
is  a  country  of  amazing  resources,  for  the  most  part  undeveloped. 

It  is  the  purest  realm  of  Buddha  in  the  world ;  there  has  never  been 
a  shadow  of  dissent  in  twelve  hundred  years.  On  entering  Siam, 
Buddhism  supplanted  cannibalism  and  demon  worship,  and  the  basest 
of  idolatr}^  Through  this  great  religion  vast  regions  of  country  were 
elevated  in  their  social  and  moral  condition. 

The  natives  love  to  call  Siam  the  **  Kingdom  of  the  free."  They 
make  life  "free  and  easy."  As  a  whole  they  are  indolent  and  improvi- 
dent: yet  they  are  temperate,  they  are  tolerant,  they  are  benevolent, 
they  are  polite,  they  entertain  respect  for  the  aged  and  affection  for 


tHeir  children.     The  people  are  hospitable  to  strangers  and  to  the  poor. 

I^hey  are  not  quarrelsome.     Their  Icindness  to  animals  is  dictated  by 

%\ie  doctrine  of  transmigration:  a  driver  does  not  dare  to  kick  a  donkey 

or  a  dog  lest,  unawares,  he  kick  his  own  father. 

The  well-tO'do  occupy  themselves  chiefty  in  having  a  good  time  ;  and» 
in  doing  it,  they  easily  support  the  government,  which  taxes  dancing 
and  theatricals. 

The  British  govern- 
ment tried  three  times 
to  enter  this  delectable 
kingdom  of  the  spice- 
laden  seas;  in  iS2  2»  m 
1826,  and  in  1S50. 
The  barbarian  king 
would  not  let  them  in. 
He  had  tolerated  Amer- 
ican missionaries  to  the 
Chinese  in  his  realm 
since  1828,  but  when 
they  wished  to  experi- 
ment on  the  Siamese 
they  could  not  rent  nor 
buy  a  house  in  the  en- 
lire  kingdom.  Upon 
His  Majesty*s  lament- 
ed death  in  1851,  the 
young  man  who  came 
to  the  throne  had  been 
already  taught  in  lan- 
guage and  science  by 
a    missionary    of    the 

American  Board,  He  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  now  during 
more  than  forty  years  the  American  missionaries  have  had  considerable 
influence  with  the  government. 
This  king*  it  was  who  authorized  the  following  statement:  — 
**  Many  years  ago  the  American  missionaries  came  here.  They  came 
before  any  other  Europeans,  and  they  taught  the  Siamese  to  speak  and 
read  the  English  language*  The  American  missionaries  have  alwa)^ 
been  just  and  upright  men.     They  have  never  meddled  in  the  affairs 

'  The  Rev.  W,  F.  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  missionary,  is  on  the  left ;  on  t  lie  rig  fit,  a  son  of 
Dt,  Samuel  F.  Smith,  author  of"  America,"  Rev.  D.  A»  W.  Sn^ilh,  D.D.,  who  has  been  in 
Burmah  thirty-two  years,  2  185 1-1868. 
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of  government  nor  created  any  dilficiilly  with  the  Siamese.  They  have 
lived  with  the  Siaoieise  jtist  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  nation.  The 
government  of  Siam  has  great  love  and  respect  for  them,  and  has  no 
fear  whatever  concerning  thetn.  When  there  has  been  a  difticulty  of 
any  kind,  the  missionaries  have  many  times  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
For  this  reason  the  Siamese  have  loved  and  respected  them  for  a  long 
time.     The  Americans  have  also  taught  the  Siamese  many  things/* 

Upon  subsequent  occasions  the  Siamese  regent  affirmed  that  **  Siam 
was  not  opened  by  Urilish  gunpowder,  like  China,  but  by  the  influence 
of  missionaries,"  and  the  present  king,  in  giving  an  audience  to  the 
missionaries  at  Petchaburee,  said,  **1  always  have  and  1  always  shall 
encourage  the  American  missionaries/'* 

It  is  now  some  twenty-five  years  since  the  king  of  Sram  abolished 
slavery'  and  announced  toleration  to  the  various  religions  of  the  world. 
In  respect  to  Buddhism,  the  king  has  reduced  the  number  of  monks 
and  the  number  of  religious  festivals.  P>ery where  in  Siam  to-day  the 
temples  are  decaying,  unless  in  the  great  cities,  where  Buddhism  is  still 
in  its  glory. 

Siam  raises  by  voluntary  contributions  some  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  the  temples  and  monks.  There  are  tw^o  hundred 
temples  in  the  Venice  of  the  East,  Bangkok.  The  elephant  temple  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety- two  feet  high,  completely  covered  with  orna- 
mental figures;  each  projection  of  the  roof  is  mounted  with  a  bell, 
which  carries  a  golden  wing  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  so  the  air  is 
filled  with  music  night  and  day,  from  generation  to  generation. 

There  is  a  Buddhist  cloister  covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  paved 
with  gray  granite.  Here  is  the  sleeping  Buddha,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  longr  and  of  well-proportioned  figure,  overlaid  with  plate  gold. 
One  brazen  image  of  Buddha  stands  fifty  feet  high.  A  single  temple 
contains  fourteen  thousand  images. 

The  emerald  god  is  of  one  piece,  six  inches  by  twelve,  with  head 
gear  and  collar  of  gold,  and  decorations  of  diamond  and  sapphire  and 
amethyst. 

The  altar  is  a  pyramid  sixty  feet  high  ;  and  above  the  top,  rising  forty 
feet  higher,  a  spire  of  gold.  Lights  are  burning  that  have  not  been  ex- 
tinguished in  a  century,  and  ihey  are  placed  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect, 
producing  mysterious  shadows.  There  are  mats  of  silver  for  the  feel 
of  the  worshipers.  This  building,  with  its  elaborate  carving,  and  its 
gilded  tiles,  is  an  ornament  of  the  royal  grounds,  representing  a  million 
dollars  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  Gautama. 

I  These  citations  are  made  from  Historic^  SkeUhis  of  Presbyterian  MUsions.    Ptiiladel- 
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''^^^iirith  ten  thousand  Buddhist  monks  in  one  city,  there  is  scarcely 
^"'^^Vian  in  the  cuuniry  who  can  read  or  write.  And  a  Siamese  noble- 
^  testifies  thai  the  monkish  education  of  the  boys  is  profitless,  —  but 
^^^SVing  sound  without  sense. ^ 

•^hgltok  is,  however,  fast  wheeling  into  the  line  of  the  nineteenth 
*"^**^Uty,  having  both  an  electric  street  railway  and  a  score  of  well- 
^octrinated  Presbyterian  missionaries. 

The  altitude  ol  our  brothers,  so  sound  in  the  faith,  is  often  misappre- 
'^ded  by  ill-informed  persons,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great  changes 


w 
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MISSIONARY   TRAVEL   IN    BURMAH. 

Are  widely  used  in  Burma h  and  IndU.    Their  more  general  Introduction  Inlo  Ceylon 
to  th«  mlMlonahes.    The  Rev.  B.  C    Met^s  taught  the  btacksmltha  of  BatttootU 
wiy  of  putting  on  the  tire;  and  they  have  (oiiowed  his  instruction  ever  since,— 
to  splrUiuJ  things 


wrought  by  American  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  in  the  social  condition 
oi  this  far-away  Asiatic  population,  whose  census  eipials  our  Empire 
Stole  and  the  California  strip  of  our  empire  on  the  racilic. 


IV. 


H     Oiir  Baptist  brethren  by  no  means  expend  all  their  energies  in  their 
great  sociological  city  work  in  America,  and  earnest  evangelistic  service 

1  A)aba»tcr's  WhftI  oftkt  Lvv,  p.  4,     London.  1B71. 
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wherever  their  congregations  gather,  but  they  have  been  qtiietly  doing 
so  much  educational  work  in  Burmah  that  if  other  denominations  in 
that  field  are  doing  as  much  as  they  are^  then  Christianity  has  half  as 
many  Burmese  pupils  in  the  empire  as  the  Buddhists  have/  and  that 
with  the  Christian  base  of  operations  across  the  globe. 

Fashionable  society  and  wealth  in  Burmah  ignore  Christianity,  which 
wins  its  way  among  the  Karens,  Pagodas  rise  everywhere,  each  hill 
glittering  with  a  wbite  spire  or  gleam  of  gold,  and  each  village  sup- 
porting a  structure  simple  or  elaborate,  while  Mandalay,  Moulmein, 
and  Rangoon  expend  great  treasures. 

The  Sh-way  Dagon  at  Rangoon  rises  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  built  ^  upon  a  mound  with  two  terraces,  the  upper  one  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty- six  feet.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  the  entire 
surface  is  heavily  gilded.  The  king  of  Upper  Burmah  gave  5 135,000 
to  this  pagoda's  ornamentation.  The  ornament  at  the  top,  spreading 
like  an  umbrella,  is  composed  of  tiers  of  rings,  hung  with  jeweled 
bells  of  silver  and  gold,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars*  It  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  pagoda  that  it  is  built  as  the  shrine  of  eight 
of  the  original  hairs  of  the  original  Gautama. 

The  great  resources  of  the  country  are  little  developed,  although  it 
is  the  most  prosperous  province  of  British  India.  With  fertile  soil  and 
extensive  commerce,  and  wide-awake,  frank-faced  people,  civil  and 
prepossessing,  Burmah  must  have  a  great  future  before  it.  Most  of 
the  men  can  read  and  write,  being  taught  so  much  by  the  monastery 
schools,  and  most  of  the  boys,  says  Bishop  Titcomb,^  are  placed  in  the 
monastery  itself  for  a  few  months  for  moral  instruction.  The  school- 
ing, however,  is  so  little  that  no  great  number  of  pupils  are  enrolled 
at  once;  the  pupils  for  iS8g-go  being,  when  compared  with  a  pro- 
portionate population  in  our  own  land,  but  one  pupil  in  Burmah  to 
nine  in  New  England. 

The  king,  however,  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  missionaries 
who  have  come  to  him  from  out  the  West ;  and  he  is  having  the  British 
Encyclopedia  translated,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  may  not  be  so  very 
distant  when  Burmah  will  erect  a  heavily  gilded  statue,  if  not  a  pagoda, 
to  the  memory  of  Judson,  who  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Bud- 
dhist rule,  but  whose  work  has  proved  so  beneficent  in  the  elevation  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 


1  This  siatemenL  is  based  upon  the  U.  S.  Burciu  of  Education  reports  as  to  Burmese 
education  and  recent  missionary  siaiistics. 

2  Rebuilt  in  1768. 

»  Buddhism,  p,  ia6.     Religious  Tract  Society,  London. 
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7.    Civil  Service  Examinations  in  Far  Cathay, 

It  may  seem  odd  to  associate  our  modern  notions  of  Civil  Service 

Examinations  with  the  Far  Cathay  of  medieval  story,  the  seat  of  the 

xnagical  gardens,  and  the  home  of  Prester  John;  but  what  was  really 

meant  for  civil  service  study  in  China  was  in  full  swing  long  before 

the  age  of  the  Nestor ians  and  their  redoubtable  Presbyter. 
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LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  SCHOOL,  TIENTSIN.-Kikomak. 

That  so  elaborate  a  scheme  of  education  should  have  covered  the 
plains  of  Sinim  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  high- water 
mark  was  reached  so  many  ages  since,  and  that  the  tide  of  intellectual 
development  a  century  ago  was  little  above  the  mark  of  a  thousand 
years  before  that,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  records  of  the  empire. 

If  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  not  of  nimble  wit,  no  one  can  doubt  its 
astuteness  and  acuteness,  and  the  practical  character  of  its  intellectual 
operations. 

I. 

With  Socrates  the  Greek  and  Moses  the  Hebrew,  with  Zoroaster  the 
Persian  and  Gautama  the  Prince  of  India,  with  Mohammed  the  Arabian, 
with  thoughtful  sages  upon  the  plains  of  India,  whose  dim  vision  of 
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God  endures  when  their  names  have  perished, —  in  the  ranks  of  the  im- 
mortal few,  less  than  half  a  score  of  men,  whose  fame  will  endure  upon  ■ 
thin  globe  so  long  ns  rivers  mn,  so  long  as  roars  the  sea,  is  the  name 
of  Confuriiis. 

However  in  the  light  of  relatively  recent  centuries  we  may  speak 
of  the  essential  limitations  of  his  intellectual  concepts  and  his  lack 
of  spiritual  apprehension^ — ^  as  half  the  world  or  more  is  always  at  a 
quarrel  with  Mohamnicdj  and  even  with  Moses, —  it  will  never  cease  J 
to  be  a  wonder  in  ail  the  ages  that  Confucius,  had  the  knack  to  seiie  ' 
upon  the  plastic  millions  of  one  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  globe 
and  shape  them  at  will. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  little  as  we  understand  it,  and  little  as 
we  can  analy^^e  it.  It  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  national  mind, 
not  made,  but  modified  by  him.  Indeed  in  many  respects  he  is  to  be 
accepted  as  the  typical  Chinaman,  the  nation  at  its  best.  It  can  never 
be  imagined  that  Socrates  should  have  become  a  mere  editor  of  other  I 
men's  notions,  and  that  he  should  have  compelled  by  moral  force  the 
versatile  Greeks  to  accept  them,  and  to  take  their  stand  upon  them 
without  advancing  an  inch  further  for  two  thousand  years;  nor  that 
Gautama  should  have  taken  the  pith  of  the  Hindu  books  of  his  age  and 
compressed  them  into  short  compass,  and  then  persuaded  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  his  native  land,  su  keen,  so  subtle,  to  stand  upon  them, 
without  indulging  in  that  intemiinable  drift  of  thought  so  characteristic 
of  the  Hindus, 

Barring  the  question  of  his  inspiration,  no  one  can  think  of  Moses 
as  sitting  down  calmly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  there  gathering 
up  the  wasdom  of  Kgypt;  and  so  stamping  it  upon  the  priesthood  of 
Osiris  and  the  lotus-eaters,  and  the  leek  and  onion  raising  populations 
around  him,  and  the  very  brickmakers  who  were  lashed  by  the 
Pharaohs,  as  to  compel  its  acceptance,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
civilization,  already  antique,  at  an  even  level  for  thousands  of  years. 

Whatever  were  the  leading  traits  of  the  C^hinese  mind,  critically 
decided  upon  and  authoritatively  announced  by  specialists  after  careful 
analysis  and  proof  from  the  Chinese  history,  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  eminent  sages  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  so  many  in  number, 
so  weighty  in  character,  as  to  form  a  sharply  defined  national  mind, 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  classics  took  their  work  and  added  to  it  and 
subtracted  from  it,  and  fitted  it  for  transmission  to  subsequent  ages;  and 
that  the  national  mind^  already  formed  in  the  more  thoughtful  people 
generation  after  generation,  accepted  the  Confucian  work  as  its  own ;  and 
that  the  national  evolution  took  place  along  lines  already  marked  out. 

A  slow-molded,  a  careful,  a  consen'ative  people,  enterprising   in 
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looking  to  their  own  interests;  with  sense  to  see  the  social  value  of 
certain  well-ordered  moralities;  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  government,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  absolute  power, 
limited  by  ancient  custom  and  the  influence  of  a  powerful  class  of 
educated  men;  with  a  rigid  determination  age  after  age  to  keep  the 
best  ideas  of  the  nation  at  the  front  by  ceaselessly  dinging  them  into 
all  youthful  ears  that  were  open  to  receive  them;  with  a  determination 
10  put  a  premium  upon  these  lessons  of  anlitiiiity;  with  as  rigid  a 
determination  that  the  heart  of  Asia  should  beat  true  to  ilselfi— -  this 
isolated  people,  whose  ships  could  sail  to  no  far  off  seas,  whose  armies 
could  conquer  neighboring  Asia,  and  whose  wheelbarrows  at  one  time 
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CHRISTIAN   NATIVE  SCHOOL,  CHEFOO.  — Corbbtt. 
Taught  by  a  young  lady  educated  at  the  mission. 

lacked  but  little  of  trundling  to  the  Atlantic;  this  people  so  seU-ron- 
tained,  and  so  content,  so  justly  conceited  with  the  pride  of  perma- 
nency in  their  power  for  immemorial  genenitions;  this  people  so 
exhaustle^s  in  resources  unlookcd  for  by  their  Occidental  neighbors;  a 
people  receptive  of  new  notions  that  are  proved  to  be  good,  but  im- 
patient at  being  disturbed  in  their  conser\atism  for  trivial  reasons;  this 
people  so  monotononsly  capable  and  evenly  balanced,  stood  behind 
Confucius  to  perpetuate  his  lame. 

IL 

With  its  limitations,  the  so-called  civil  service  examination  system 
of  China,  so  powerful  in  giving  coherency  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
so  remarkable  in  its  rise  and  perpetuity,  is  still  ndmirable  so  far  as  it 
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goes;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  can  go  farther,  until  the  mind  of 
China  has  been  so  largely  informed,  with  the  ideas  of  other  peoples 
differently  educated,  that  their  own  system  may  be  modified  through 
their  own  well-balanced  educators,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Occi- 
dental as  well  as  Oriental  training.  Indeed,  the  lime  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  Chinese  authorities  will  so  change  their  methods  as 
to  match  the  present  educational  standards  in  the  most  progressive 
nations  of  this  age.  The  merits  of  their  system,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
can  be  only  partially  stated  in  America,  since  they  are  less  obvious  to 
those  disciplined  by  another  method- 

Chinese  society  as  such  has  no  caste,  but  the  people  fall  within  cer- 
tain classifications,^ as  the  agriculturists,  the  mechanics,  the  trades- 
men, and  the  literary  class.  There  is  nothing  like  a  priesthood  among 
the  Confucianists,  or  any  hereditary  nobility.  Edycalion  stands  in  lieu 
of  feudal  rank.  And  the  literary  class  is  constantly  recruited  from  the 
entire  nation;  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  and  the  highest  being  open 
to  all  the  people  who  can  afford  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  highest  honors, 
and  who  can  by  merit  pass  from  one  examination  to  another. 

There  is  a  small  tuition  for  the  support  of  the  teacher,  although  to 
some  extent  free  schools  were  established  by  the  emperor  in  1730. 
The  educational  prizes  are  so  great,  the  possibility  of  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  literar}^  class  and  the  hope  of  civil  employment 
(which  is  usually,  but  not  uniformly,  given  to  the  so  called  cultiired 
class),  that  the  schools  are  generally  enough  patronized  to  enable 
the  mercantile  classes  and  the  wealthier  among  the  agriculturists  to 
handle  an  accountant's  wire  and  block  frame,  and  to  write,  and  to  read 
more  or  less  of  the  classics  in  an  unspoken  language.  This  amount 
of  schooling  is  the  more  general  since  there  is  always  a  full  corps  of 
teachers  seeking  employment;  students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  higher 
examinations  or  failed  to  find  other  work  than  tutoring  the  young. 

All  over  the  great  inland  provinces,  along  the  broad  rivers,  on*  high 
table-lands,  among  the  mountains,  and  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  the  more 
dense  populations  have  had  schooling  for  ages;  from  generation  to 
generation  the  children  have  entered »  first  bowing  to  the  tablet  or 
image  of  Confucius;  each  successive  series  of  l>oys  at  work  on  the 
classics  in  a  dead  or  unspoken  language^;  then  from  each  school  a  list 
is  made  up  of  those  most  apt  and  most  ambitious  and  who  can  afford  to 
go  forward,  who  become  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  more  advanced 
schools  which  are  opened  by  the  government. 

1  The  Mandarin  Colloquial  is  ihe  language  of  the  court,  and  spoken  by  a  hundred  mil* 
lions,  M/hile  the  people  at  large  have  dialects  so  various  that  those  in  one  pan  of  the  empire 
cannot  converse  with  those  from  some  other  section  of  their  broad  realm. 
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Although  all  citizens  have  the  right  to  the  first  exam i nation,  which 
cronfers  what  we  should  call  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  its  relation 
to  those  which  follow  it,  the  second  degree  is  never  open  to  one  who 
did  not  iseciire  the  first,  and  the  advanced  degrees  are  limited  as  to  the 
number  which  can  be  conferred.  There  may  be  two  thousand  students 
in  one  district  examined  for  the  first  degree,  during  five  days  in  suc- 
cession at  one  stage,  and  five  at  another,  and  a  like  number  of  days  for 
more  advanced  examinations.  The  second  degree,  which  we  will  for 
our  purposes  call  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  admits  persons  to  certain  civil 


CROUP  FROM  THE  McTYRE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  CfRUS,  AMERICAN   PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  MISSION.  SHANCHAL  — Thomson. 

privileges,  —  the  trial  by  one* s  peers,  and  exemption  from  corporeal 
punishment.  For  this  second  degree,  in  a  population  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, there  may  be  ten  thousand  competitors,  but  only  ninety  degrees 
conferred.  Plucky  Chinamen,  who  fail,  often  keep  at  it  till  they  are 
quite  advanced  in  years:  "gritty"  grandfathers  competing  with  their 
grandsons.  President  Martin,  of  the  Imperial  L'niversity  at  Pekin, 
instances  one  examination  where  there  were  nmety-nine  who  succeeded, 
and  at  an  average  they  were  over  thirty  years  old;  fourteen  were  over 
forty^  one  sixty-t^vo,  and  one  eighty-three. 

The  competition  for  the  third  degree,  which  for  convenience  we  will 
call  that  of   LL.D.,  occurs  at  the  capitaL     Ihere  are,   perhaps,  six 
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thousand  candidates,  to  whom  three  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  are 
open.  The  names  of  the  successful  men  become  at  once  the  pride  of 
the  provinces;  they  are  the  picked  men,  through  whom  the  nation 
itself  is  to  be  kept  to  its  standard. 

Success  mainly  hinges  upon  one's  ability  to  hold  in  mind  the  classics 
that  have  been  studied  during  so  many  years.  It  is  an  astonishing 
training  of  the  memory.  One  effect  of  this  is  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ciplined memories  from  father  to  son.  The  average  pupil  in  a  Chris- 
tian mission  school  in  China  is  found  to  have  by  heredity  an  aptitude 
to  memorize  not  found  among  Occidentals. 

.^nd  it  is  to  be  said  with  an  emphasis,  that  the  diplomats  of  foreign 
nations  have  found  that  the  Chinese  system  of  competitive  examinations 
has  brought  to  the  front  men  of  great  native  capacity  for  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs* 

IIL 

Some  of  the  defects  of  this  antiquated  scheme  as  a  system  of  national 
education,  in  its  relations  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  needs  of 
China  to-day,  are  easily  stated  by  almost  anybodvj  since  it  is  easy  to 
find  fault  apparently  well  grounded^  even  if  all  points  are  not  well  taken. 

There  are  no  schools  for  girls  in  China,  save  that  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire  there  are  a  few  with  private  tutors  for  young  women 
of  rank,  and  private  Confucianist  charity  has  of  late  been  stimulated 
by  Christian  competition  to  do  a  little  here  and  there  to  enlarge  the 
intellectual  understanding  of  women, ^ much  as  a  handful  of  foreign 
ladies  have  sought  to  benefit  the  soles  of  their  sisters  by  starting  "anti- 
foot-binding  "  clubs. 

Again,  as  a  national  plan  to  educate  the  people,  the  Chinese  system 
fails  of  being  general  enough.  One  man  out  of  ^\'^  in  a  city  can  read, 
and  one  out  of  ten  in  the  country;  this  is  the  estimate  of  intelligent 
observers.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  mechanic  or  a  husbandman  who  can 
read.  "See,  I  have  straw  shoes;  men  who  wear  straw  shoes  do  not 
read."  Nearly  all  the  schools  to  fit  for  the  first  degree  are  tuition 
schools,  and  inaccessible  to  the  poor. 

In  its  relation  to  national  progress,  there  is  nothing  stimulating  in 
an  educational  system  which  spends  itself  in  disciplining  the  memory, 
allowing  no  opportunity  for  testing  other  mental  powers.  Aside  from 
chirography  and  the  counting  needful  for  ordinary  affairs,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  education,  save  such  study  of  the  classics  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  remember  them  when  he  is  examined.  The  teacher 
gives  instruction  in  the  same  book  he  himself  studied,  in  manner  as 
he  himself  was  instructed,  and  so  it  goes,  age  after  age,  from  daily 
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sunrise  till  ten,  and  from  eleven  till  ^yq,  although  in  summer  there  is 
no  sft'ond  session. 

Asa  scheme  for  educating  a  class  of  literary  men  from  which  govern- 
meat  (officers  may  be  selected,  that  is,  tor  educating  the  leaders  of  the 
i»lio%  it  dwarfs  the  national  mind  to  use  these  same  books  age  after 
^ge.    Think  what  America  would  be  to-day,  if  we  had  no  other  educa- 
tion than  that  of   taking  such  lads  as  can  afford  to  pay  tuition  and 
drilling  them  to  memorize  the  (rreek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or,  for 
thitniattcr,  Kent's  Commentaries  or  Blackstone,  written  in  Latin  or 
*^c  la^nguage  unknown   to   the  common   pcojjle;    and  then  |>uuiiig 
w^m  tlirougb  repeated  examinations  to  test  their  memories,  and  then 
P^teling  out  the  offices  among  a  few  of   the  most  successful:   this 
•otiJd    \jc  like  the  so*called  "civil  ser\'ice**  system  of  education  in 
China. ;» 

fn  its  relations  to  the  well-being  of  a  great  empire,  it  is  a  national 
^  luiffortiine  that  the  publicists  of  China,  and  the  literary  class  as  such, 
tematically  raiseducated  in  respect  to  so  primary  a  study 
Maps  made  in  China  not  long  ago  represent  that  nation 
^occuipyiiig  four-fifihs  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  foreign  nations 
lorm  ^  narrow  fringe  upon  the  margin,'  (Jot  of  a  thousand  students 
™rn«t  for  examination  at  Lin  Ching  in  1891,  there  were  not  ten  who 
^w   Ti^mt  about  the  results  of  geographical  investigations  than  ten 

***^?  result  of  this  gross  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would 

***y    ^<m  hundreds  of  mi li ions  of  people  is,   that  Mr,   Hart,  Chief 

^t^^^^tor  of  the  Chinese  customs  service,  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese 

^^''^^■^^mcnt,  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  there  were  only  ten  or  twenty 

^"     i^  the  whole  empire  wha  thought  that  western  appliances  were 

**-*li?:that  not  one  Chinaman  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  knew 
^fiytl^  i  iig about  such  inventions;  and  that,  taking  the  whole  ]>opulation, 

*~^*-^cout  of  ten  thousand  knew  anything  about  foreigners.* 
^^Dcver  the  educational  system  of  China  is  modified  to  match  the 
^****"cments  of  this  age,  there  will  be,  besides  the  study  of  ancient 
•^^     ^fairly  well-balanced  curriculum,  including  the  natural  sciences, 

^     4«i  not  ieem  hdt  to  roention  the  abutc  of  the  system  as  an  argument  against  it. 
^**d  it  m  Amerioi  or  in  Great  Britain,  there  wnultl  be  more  or  less  corruption  10 
ic  ttofktnjr  of  it  OS  A  perfect  scheme  for  purifying  civil  service,  and  that  is  the  way 
,^^^ — In  Ctiiitii,.    rWi"  the  chapter  on  etlucarion,  in  S.  Wells  Williams*  Middle  Kingdom ^ 
^^^•Oqglai'  Cktmi,  pp«  104,  105.    Ilic  former  tjook  is.  in  its  latest  eJition,  the  fruit  ol  a 
«<  caircful  itudy ;  and  f  *rolessor  Dougtas  has  made  a  jspecjalty  of  Chinese  studies 
*  *  rr  ytjtfs.     In  this  connection  one  may  well  re-read  th.il  part  of  Bk>ok  II, 

les  la  official  c<irrti(>tion  and  maladministration  in  China. 
'  I -on'» -Vi»rM  C'4i»tf,  VoL  I,  p-  la.     London,  1870. 
*^  I  ''♦nivon.  Vot,  L  pp.  ta,  13. 
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astronomy,  navigation,  surveying,  raechanicSj  anatomy  and  physiol^^- 


0^ 

polilical  economy  and  international  law;  at  least  so  much,  \i  not  m^ 
physics  and  moral  science.     If  Confucianism  and  the   intermin^* 
faiths  of  China  are  really  adapted  to  universal  sway,  the  educatit>^     , 
system  ol'  the  empire  will  take  an  attitude  not  hostile  to  new  ihou^^  | 
and  new  methods,  and  if  they  are  to  continue  to  rule  in  China,  it  w"^ 
be  by  their  abiding  the  test  of  the  new  education. 

In  February,    i8SS,   the  Rev.   A.    P.    Parker  gave,   in   the    Chin€^\ 
Recorder^  some  account  of  the  Chinese  Almanac,  which  is  the  mo^ 
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Professor  C.  Milton  Gardner's  theojog^ail  class  x\  Shao-wu,  Foochow.  T^e  man  Tn  the  center 
was  onc«  a  celebrated  gambler,  addicted  to  dHnk  and  opium ;  nonv  a  thoroughly  converted 
man,  a  good  worker^  and  an  excellent  preacher.  The  men  on  efther  tide  are  first  degree 
graduates  of  the  Chinese  examination  lists. 

universally  circulateil  hook  in  China.  The  publication  of  this  Almanac 
belongs  exchisively  to  the  government.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Imperial 
Board  at  Pekin.  It  contains  the  Imperial  Guide  to  Divination.  "Its 
great  object,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "is  to  give  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion for  selecting  lucky  times  and  lucky  places  for  performing  all  the 
acts,  great  and  small,  of  every-day  life.  kx\A  as  every  act  of  life,  even 
the  most  trivial,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  lime  in  which  and  the 
direction  towards  which  it  is  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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«vcry  one  should  have  correct  information,  available  at  all  times,  to 
enable  him  to  so  order  his  life  as  to  avoid  bad  luck  and  calamity,  and 
secure  good  luck  and  prosperity."  There  are  certain  days  in  which  the 
houm,  one  to  three  a.m.,  are  lucky,  and  the  hours  on  the  same  day 
between  eleven  a.m.  and  one  p*m.  The  sixth  day  of  the  month  is  a 
good  lime  for  cutting  out  a  suit  of  clothes  filled  with  good  hick;  it 
must  be  done  at  three  oTlock  in  the  morning.  Whether  you  wish  to 
shave  your  head,  or  worship  the  gods,  or  take  a  bath,  do  it  by  all  means 
on  that  blessed  sixth  day  of  the  month,  at  the  charmed  hour,  three  in 
the  morning.  If  you  move  into  a  new  house,  it  is  unlucky  on  the 
twenty- second  day,  and  locky  on  the  second.  Never  plant  your  garden 
on  the  twenty-second,  or  begin  a  journey.  Marry  on  the  second  day 
of  the  month,  and  receive  your  friends  on  that  day.  This  Almanac  has 
a  list  of  the  days  when  evil  stars  preside.  And,  what  is  very  important 
in  case  of  an  accidental  wound,  this  invaluable  vade-mecum  has  a  list 
of  the  days  in  which  the  soul  occupies  one  part  of  the  body,  and 
another  Hst  of  the  days  when  the  soul  is  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  our  revered  Professor  Simon  Newcomb> 
F-R-S.^  LL*D*,  to  keep  posted  on  such  matters,  if  he  were  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Imperial  Almanac  in  Pekin  instead  of  our  Nautical 
Almanac  in  Washington.  And  if  our  system  of  education  was  like  that 
of  China,  Professor  Young  would  give  his  entire  time  to  searching  the 
heavens  for  still  more  lucky  stars  and  lucky  days  for  the  Princeton 
tigers  to  beat  our  college  world  at  foot- ball. 


IV. 


All  great  bodies  move  slowly.  They  have  to»  If  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister to  Washington  were  to  ship  home  a  translation  of  eighty  million 
copies  of  Dr.  Newcomb's  brochure,  and  the  emperor,  who  is  just 
beginning  to  read  English,  were  to  give  a  copy  to  every  family  in  his 
domain,  and  cut  off  in  the  same  year  his  list  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  run  his  luck  as  to  evil  stars,  he  would  literally  lose  his  head;  or 
else  there  is  no  virtue  in  Confucius  and  Mencius,  who  explicitly  told 
their  countrymen  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  the  emperor's  losing  his 
head  metaphorically.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Imperial 
Almanac  is  regarded  as  a  huge  celestial  joke  at  headt[uarters. 

Already  the  leaders  of  thought  in  China  have  begun  to  avail  thera- 
^selves  of  the  new  education  to  give  to  their  own  countrymen  new  ideas 
and  new  methods.  Eminent  Chinese  statesmen  of  to-day  were,  not 
long  since,  students  in  Occidental  colleges.      And  the  great  phi  Ian- 
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thropic  movement  by  which  Kurape  and  America  are  planting  a  new 
education  in  China  is  frankly  met  xxk  a  fraternal  spirit  on  the  part  ol 
enlightened  and  far-seeing  men,  who  have  to  go  slowly  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  populace,  l>ut  who  have  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
and  who  welcome  the  light  that  comes  from  Christian  lands» 


KOREAN  GJRLS' SCHOOL,  OF  THE  M,   E.  MlSSlOM.  SEOUL, -Vikton. 

HIa  Majesty,  the  King  of  Korea,  has  conferred  upon  this  fnslltution  the  name.  "'The  Pear  Rower 
School"    There  are  about  forty  pupils. 


Nor  is  it  too  much  lo  look  for,  that  the  day  will  ultimately  come 
when  the  educational  system  of  China  will  be  such  as  to  convey  to  eight 
or  ten  score  millions  of  young  people  in  China  some  notion  of  God, 
whom  their  emperor  has  worshiped  year  by  year  from  hoary  ages  on 
their  behalf,  and  some  notion  of  immortality  and  the  possibilities  for 
development  in  those  who  are  made  in  the  moral  image  of  (iod. 


CI/K/STfAmrV  LV  /TS  RELATION   TO  EDUCATION. 


in 


8*   The  Sunrtse  Kingdom. 


I. 


Thf  Cbinesie  think  of  Japan  as  eastward,  and  they  call  it  tht^  I^nd 
^  the  Sunrise.  Here,  indeed,  the  sun  has  risen,  although  onr  iluddhist 
^  Shinto  friends  there  are  threatening  more  or  less  of  a  thiinder- 
''Ofm,  which,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  morning,  is  followed  by  many 
^y%  of  unsettled  weathen  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  the 
H^i  of  Christian  ideas  now  flooding  the  Isles  will  grow  brighter  and 

Ithlcr  till  the  perfect  day. 

'Thc?tc  is  nothing  so  delighiful  in  mature  life  as  to  learn  that  the 

ititlci  ts  more  beautiful  than  one  suspected  in  poring  over  a  map  in 

t'hiicl flood.      That   Ja[)an   is  gorgeous  with  flowers  makes  us  tolerant 

witii    vhai  wtf  thmk  of  as  its  antique  religious  heresies;  the  love  of 

Kiitire  being  one  of  the  pet  peculiarities  of  the  Shinto  faith.     It  is  a 

liiid  of  climbing  plants  and  arbor  life.     The  tropics  are  earned  there 

Oli deep-sea  currents.      The  myriad  little  isles,  and  the  larger  with  iheir 

piclure^ue  coast  outline  and  with  their  highland  streams  and  rich 

lilc>%  are  really  but  the  crests  of  submerged  mountains,  so  deep  is 

tilue  water  flowing  along  this  kingdom  \\\  the  sea.     It  is  as  if  New 

England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  afloat  and  anchored  there, 

«lo  size,  with  two-thirds  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 

P*<^^cd  into  its  numberless  villages  and  the  few  large  cities. 

Here  dwelt  Joseph  Neesima;  when  a  mere  child  walking  morning 

by  niorning  three  miles  and  a  half  before  breakfast,  to  worship  in  the 

lefo^te  of  his  gods,  and  bringing  to  his  mother,  when  sick,  ihe  food 

Bcred  to  idols  to  make  her  well  again.     One  cannot  read  the  story  of 

Its  Jacl's  home  life,   of  his   parents  and   his  grandmother,  without 

w^^uri^g  also  to  what  Attar,  the  Persian  poet,  said  twenty  generations 

^^  "^  his  unconscious  comment  upon  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  tenth 

ciwpter  o(   the  Acts  of   the   Apostles:    When  tiabriel  overheard  the 

*Of^T  given  to  the  prayer  of  a  worshiper,   straightway  he  flew  to  the 

^^^  tofjjid  tJic  accepted  saint:  then,  after  once  returning  for  divine 

'"^t  ion^  Jic  finally  found  the  devotee  bending  before  an  idol  in  a  pagan 

'^^***^^  J  and  the  I>ord  surprised  the  strictly  orthodox  and  somewhat 

«ntfia,^f  f^y^  Gabriel  by  saying,  "  I  consider  not  the  error  of  ignorance, 

■Wiim   hc^yi^  amid  its  darkness,  hath  the  highest  place.'** 

n  rsJ^eesima^s youth  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  the  power  of  ideas 

1^     wie  ^ind  of  a  lK)y,  and  the  advantage  of  sending  ideas  from  con- 

^^^'^i^Te  Rev-  Moncurc  D.  Conway's  AntholtJ^',  pp.  133,  134,     Boston,  1877. 
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tinent  to  continent.  One  Bridgman,  a  Chinese  missionary,  prepared 
a  brief  story  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  brief  stor)'  of  the  Bible: 
from  reading  one,  tlie  youthful  Neesima  came  to  the  conclusion  ih 
the  Japanese  government  had  no  arbitrarj^  right  to  cut  off  people'! 
heads  as  if  they  were  cats  and  dogs,  and  from  reading  the  other, 
learned  of  the  P'atberhood  of  God;  and  ultimately,  with  his  strong  reli- 
gious nature,  he  concluded  to  trust  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  he 
away  to  America,  praying  **0  Clod,  if  Thou  hast  eyes,  see  me;  if  ' 
hast  ears,  hear  me;  I  want  to  be  civilized  by  the  Bible/* 

When,  thanks  to  Alpheus  Hardy,  he  was  fitted  to  do  so,  he  wc 
back  to  Japan,  and  founded  the  Doshisha  College  in  Kyoto,  which 
some  five  hundred  students;  a  Christian  college,  since,  without  mis 
sionary  instruc  tion,  he  formed  the  judgment,  even  before  he  first  lefi 
Japan,  that  Christianity  was  needed  there  to  improve  public  morals. 

U. 

A  hundred  years  ago  in  Japan,  the  libera!  party  who  desired  inier-j 
course  with  foreign  nations  used  to  call  the  conservatives  **  frogs  in 
well."*  The  liberals  came  to  the  front  after  Japan  was  peacefully 
opened  by  Commodore  Perry  to  the  world,  not  long  since,  and  thd 
government  then  took  the  amazing  policy  of  sending  their  choice 
young  men  to  various  parts  of  Christendom  to  pursue  thorough  cour 
of  education,  in  order  to  change  the  face  of  Japanese  society  by  brie 
ing  in  a  new  set  of  ideas. 

Those  students  who  came  to  America  were  maintained  here  by  pri%'al< 
aid  when  support  from  home  was  cut  off  by  civil  war.     Their  common 
school  system  as  it  is  to-day  was  one  of  the  ideas  Japan  took  from 
United  States,  enrolling  three  millions  of  pupils.     And  whatever  ] 
been  done  to  furnish  moral  education  to  Japan  has  been  five-sixths « 
it  American,  as  to  the  number  of  workers;  *  and  the  Americans  began  s 
decade  before  any  other  nationality. 

The  Japanese  geological  survey  is  the  work  of  Americans; 
American  internal  revenue  and  banking  system  were  but  slightly  modN 
lied  in  adapting  them  to  Japan;  the  dictionary  and  grammar  wori 
needful  for  study  of  the  language,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bibte 
into  Japanese,  were  a  part  of  our  own  work  for  the  I^nd  of  the  Foil 
Seas.* 

1  Inoetjci^no-Kajoru. 

*  This  was  &o  in  1887 ;  rwo  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  three  bundled. 

•  This  sentence  rests  on  th<?  statemenis  of  Rev,  W,  Elliott  Griffis,  D.D.,  late  Professor 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  who  is  perhaps  our  foremost  authority  in  things 
Japanese. 
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The  American  government,  too,  restored  to  Japan  three -quarters  of  a 
Ttiillion  dollars  taken  in  unjust  indemnity;  three  European  powers,  also 
concerned  in  the  injustice,  not  doing  likewise. 


IIL 

These  points  are  made,  to  illiistrate  the  value  of  the  commerce  in 
ideas.  If  our  Shinto  and  Buddhist  brethren  in  Japan  have  ideas  of 
great  valtie  to  the  world,  let  us  have  them.  There  is  native  money 
enough  in  Japan  to  send  their  missionaries  here.  If  there  is  any  power 
in  their  ancient  faiths  to  renovate  this  world,  let  us  have  it.  There  are 
not  only  acres,  but  square  leagues,  of  anarchical  metropolitan  districts 
in  America  that  we  would  like  to  let  out  on  a  Shinto  lease;  even  if  we 
have  not  got  through  trying  upon  them,  we  shall  be  glad  of  reciprocity 
in  the  commerce  of  ideas.  By  all  means  let  them  come.  It  was 
reported  at  home  by  their  delegates  to  Chicago  that  Americans  were 
eager  to  learn  of  their  faith,  and  we  are;  and  we  would  like  to  watch 
the  effects  of  it  in  portions  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  being,  moreover,  seven  principal  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan, 
subdivided  twenty- two  times/  besides  the  Shinto  cull^  it  must  be  that 
some  one  of  them  will  exactly  hit  the  case  of  such  of  our  people  as  do 
not  respond  readily  to  the  dictates  of  (-hristianity,  unless  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  or  ai  the  invitation  of  the  police.  With  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  rural  America,  T  will  also  guarantee  to  find  good 
school  districts  in  which  to  begin ^  and  point  them  out  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  the  light  of  Asia  in  portable  shape,  or  who  can 
spare  a  few  Shinto  missionaries  to  guide  that  ancestral  and  heroic 
worship  which  is  so  popular  in  America. 


IV. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  state  of  popular  theological  education  in 
Japan  at  the  present  time  was  recently  discovered  by  an  officer  of  their 
national  department  of  education,  who  examined  a  town  in  Northern 
Japan.     There  were  ninety-nine  boys  and   nineteen  girls,  averaging 

urteen  years  old.  Twenty- five  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
Dul,  and  twenty-five  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  but  not  in  its 
immortality*  Fourteen  girls  and  forty-eight  boys  did  not  believe  in 
any  soul  whatever.  Two-thirds  of  the  children  believed  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  gods  was  a  social  custom  only,  relating 

1  Mijuimaiy  /let  aU,  August,  189a. 
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to  tio  power  that  could  or  would  affect  individual  life  J  If  there  are 
thirty- four  thousand  one  humlred  and  one  elementary  schools  in  Japan, 
of  which  this  examination  offers  a  fair  sample,  1  trust  that  the  mission- 
aries who  come  to  America  will  give  us  that  New  Buddhism  which  is 
a  rising  power  in  their  progressive  country,  from  which  so  much  is 
hoped  by  their  Luthers  and  Calvins,  who  seek  to  adapt  their  faith  to 
the  needs  of  the  new  age* 

The  infants,  at  least,  in  Japan  are  progressive,  "Whom  shall  we 
obey?  "  was  the  question  recently  treated  by  a  maiden  of  sixteen,  w*ith 
black  glossy  hair  and  black  sparkling  eyes,  a  rosy-cheeked  and  wise 
child,  with  a  bright  flower,  and  with  her  mind  made  tip.  **  We  cannot 
obey  our  parents,  as  they  are  ignorant ;  we  cannot  obey  our  teachers, 

as  they  may  be  mis- 
taken. We  must  think 
of  everything  deeply, 
and  follow  our  own 
opinion/' 

It  is  a  time  of  gen- 
eral unrest  and  uncer- 
tain ity,  writes  one. 
Spiritually,  it  is  akin 
to  the  physical  uncer- 
tainty we  all  feel  in 
this  land  of  earth- 
quakes.  Under  these 
circumstances  the 
bright  and  the  eager 
somewhat  easily  accept  Christianity,  .^nd  the  stability  of  these  school- 
girls, writes  this  teacher,  is  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  a  sex 
so  trained  for  generations  as  to  regard  the  will  of  father,  brother,  or 
husband  as  absolute  authority.* 

Ihat  the  yoimg  women  have  a  chance  to  have  advanced  schooling 
is  due  largely  to  foreign  women,  as  to  the  higher  grades.  One  city, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  jiopulation,  gives  girls  no  public 
schooling  higher  than  the  intermediate.  A  year  or  two  ago,  thirty- 
four  government  normal  or  high  schools  admitted  girls;  the  next  year 
SIX,*  omnia  vestipa  tr  it  or  sum.  Still,  upon  the  other  hand,  a  young 
woman  of  Japan,  educated  in  Washington,  has  just  received  a  title 
of  nobility,  that  she  may,  as  a  lady  in  waiting,  teach  the  daughters  of 
the  peers. 

J  Rev.  John  L.  Dearing,  in  7 hi  WatckmaN,  *  Letter  of  April  ao,  1894. 

a  Dr.  Holbrook  of  Kobe. 


A  JAPANESE  VILLAGE. 
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A  certain  sturdiness  of  national  stock,  the  physical  basis  for  making 
auseful  Christian  race,  was  indicated  by  the  st^lf-reliance  of  a  Japanese 
neighbor*  who  told  the  dying  Neesima  that  he  did  not  need  to  pray, 
l^t  he  could  get  on  very  well  by  himself. 

"My  people,"  quoth  the  Mikado  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  nearly  three 
Bttlldrcd  and  fifty  years  ago,  **  My  people  will  not  readily  assent  to  what 
wylje  said  to  them;  but  they  will  investigate  what  you  may  aflfirm 
'^specting  religion  by  a  niultilude  of  questions,  and,  above  all,  by 
observ  ing  whether  your  conduct  agrees  with  your  words.  This  done, 
the  king,  the  nobility,  and  adult  population,  will  flock  to  Christ,  being 
a  nation  which  follows  reason  as  a  guide.** 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Japanese  Parliament,  under  their  new^ 
constitution,  it  was  found  that  one  member  out  of  twenty  was  a  Chris- 
^%  while  in  the  empire  the  proportion  of  Christians  to  the  w^hole 
P^'pulaiion  was  but  one  to  five  hundred.  The  thoughtful  men  in  Japan, 
™c  students  of  the  human  life  of  to-day,  and  of  ihe  wide  world's 
wrature,  find  that  in  Jesiis  Christ  which  interests  them  ver\^  much. 
"t  olfcrs  a  new  ideal.  **  It  is  the  glory  of  mankind  that  Jesus  lived,** 
'^f^  X'^akanishi  the  Buddhist;  ** Christ's  character  and  teachings  stand 
forcve?." 

^^  took  Christian uy  three  centuries  to  effect  in  the  Roman  empire 

^^^•^csthai  Christianity  has  wTought  in  Japan  in  less  than  one  gener- 

•     As  to  domestic  life  there  has  come  in  a  new  idea.     Public 

II* ion  has  a   new  standard.     There    is   more   Christianity   in   the 

Bse  government  to-day  than  there  was  in  Rome  under  Conslan- 

tine. 

T^^  first  Protestant  convert  to  Christianity,  in  the  Unnd  of  the  Sun- 

[tisc,     was  an  officer  of   the  government,   who  picked  up  an   English 

V^tw  Testament  floating  in  the  bay.     When  he  learned  that  it  related 

to  J^«us  Christ,  he  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  China,  to  learn  what  the 

I^J*^"^  said  about  Him.     Il  was  a  new  ideal.     He  began  to  conform  his 

hie   to  it.     He  sent  again  to  China  before  any  missionary  landed  in 

Japan,  Then  later,  his  brother-in-law  visited  the  Christian  teachers  on 

their  airival.     He  was  baptised  as  a  Christian  so  early  that  he  would 

nave  lost  his  life  if  it  had  been  known.     Now  Prince  Komatsu  has 

***^  (or  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the 

IiDperial  GuanL 


TA'n'J/P//S   OJ-    iJit    lR 


9.   The  Yankee  Schoolmaster  in  the  World  of  tite 

Orient. 


Passing  over  the  Galata  bridge  in  Constantinople,  among  the  twenty- 
eight  thousand  passengers  who  daily  cross  it,  we  see  the  Yankee  schoal- 
roaster  entering  the  world  of  the  Orient,  A  little  short  are  the  stripe*^ 
trousers  of  this  **son*of*a-pail,"  as  the  giggling  children  of  the  Oriel** 
call  him  in  his  stove-pipe  hat.     This  typical  Yankee,  as  oddly  arraye-*^ 


I 


THE  GALATA  BRJDCE  ACROSS  THE  GOLDEN  HORN. 
VMiW  from  th«  CaUta  Towcf .  which  corresponds  lo  Seroskkr's  Tower,  seen  opfoslTe  m  ihe  city. 

OH  ftny  fiRiirc  in  the  crowd  with  its  hundred  robrs,  has  stuffed  his 
ptn'ketH  full  of  money  to  establish  schools  in  the  Sidtan's  realm. 
(*imUitncH  extravngant  elbow  him;  and  he  is  jostled  by  the  porters  with 
thrir  jumIiii  «  hnirs  inlnid  with  mother-of-pearl;  and  there  are  long 
yidlnw  gariurnls  of  the  ubiquitous  Jew  and  the  scarlet  trousers  of  the 
'IVukinh  soldiers  to  contrast  with  hts  blue  swallow-tail  and  shining 
ImiHH,  vet  the  donkeys,  dogs,  ox-rarts,  camels,  and  the  streams  of 
prn|ilr  from  far  away  regions  who  cross  this  way  and  that,  at  this  meet- 
{\\%  pliice  of  three  continents,  do  not  confuse  the  hook-nosed  and  long- 
tliiiin<''d  !*trangiT  fnmi  the  new  hemisphere;  neither  Bedouin  bands 
w\\  Irrur  li  cxipiisiics,  nor  the  tribal  represenlalives  of  a  score  of  petty 
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MtiS&f  can  put  out  of  countcBance  him  whose  star-spangled  and  striped 
neclt -cloth  Ls  flying  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  across  from  the  deep  blue 
waters;  neither  the  cries  of  the  confused  and  surging  nationalities,  nor 
the  noise  of  the  floating  bridge  uneasily  riding  the  waves,  can  make 
him  look  Qther  than  straight  onward  in  his  determination  to  plant  new 
notions  among  the  heterogeneous  clans  of  the  East. 


I, 


His  Majesty,  the  Sultan  of  the  various  Turkeys,  European  and  Asiatic, 
with  atl  their  multifarious  peoples,  has  extended  to  his  Brother  Jona- 
than a  very  cordial  welcome  to  his  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  stipu^ 
lating  only  with  his  own  people  that  the  head  shall  be  removed  from 
the  shoulders  of  any  Mussulman  who  ventures  to  think  that  the  Mission 
of  Mohammed  w^as  some  time  since  fulfilled,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
should  rule  in  his  stead;  and  holding  his  Yankee  schoolmaster  to  a 
strict  rule  to  stick  to  his  ferule  and  keep  clear  of  politics.  The  wise 
men  of  Turkey,  whose  rule  extends  over  so  vast  an  empire,  have  appre- 
ciated the  practical  helpfulness  of  Western  ideas  and  the  friendliness 
of  America,  which  has  no  political  interests  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
their  disinterestedness  in  humanitarian  work  in  the  East. 

Quite  outside  the  distinctively  religious  work  of  America,  the  presence 
of  the  able  men  who  have  founded  educational  institutions  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  civilizing  power  in  the  land*  The  local  Turkish  governors 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  most  friendly,  not  only  in  a  social  way  bnt  in 
indorsing  their  admiralile  school  work.^  And  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  towns  and  villages  has  appreciably  changed  through  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  American  philanthropists  who  have  made  their 
homes  in  the  empire. 

The  present  Turkish  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  well-educated 
man,  for  five  years  residing  in  London.  The  educational  department 
took  the  American  Arithmetic,  which  Dr.  Hari^lin  translated  into 
Armeno-Turkish,  and  had  it  firepared  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
empire.* 

The  typical  school*  which  the  Yankee  schoolmaster  found  common 
in  the  Orient,  upon  his  first  going  there,  taught  pupils  their  letters,  and 
the  memorizing  of  passages  from  the  Koran,  The  villages  furnished 
tillage   land   to  the  teacher,   who  was  further  maintained  by  tuition, 

1  His  Excellency,  the  Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  recently  made  an  admirable  address  at  Com- 
men  cement  at  the  Marash  Girls'  Col!cgL». 

*  Professor  Upham  of  liovvdoiTi^  and  iJr,  IVancis  WayUind,  arc  siili  leaching  in  the 
Christian  institutions  of  Turkey,  throtisU  Dr.  H;rralin*s  translalion. 
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The   state   of   woman's   education   under  the   Turkish    rule    may 
imagined   by  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptian  women  photogr 
when  o\\  on  a  lark,  going  to  a  wedding,— as  they  appear  on  page  17J1I 
supra.     It  is  left  to  the  imagination  how  they  would  have  looked 
they  been  going  to  a  funeral  instead* 

To  pick  up  a  Moslem  community  at  random,  Gaxa,  with  a 
lion  of  nearly  thirty  thousanci,  had  not,  so  late  as  a  year  or  two  \ 

any  native   ins 


whatever  for  the 
womenof  the  city. 
ing^  much  less  1 
is  not  one  of  the  1 
ern    accomplisbii 
-  ^,    too,    ii    was 
bome  fifty  years 
liuirus  Bistany^  a  1 
teacher  and  editoft  I 
any  one  who  den  it 
degradation  and 
ranee  of  Syrian 
would  deny  the 
ence   of    the    nc 


11. 

'Tis    easy    enough^] 
then,  to  see  that  when  i\ 
handful  of  AmericinsJ 
almost  two  generalionsi 
ago,detentiined  thalt 
schoolmaster,  m  goiogl 
abroad, should  cross  the  [ 
Galata  bridge  and  enter  j 
the    Orient,    it   was  a  I 
good  errand  to  go  upon* 
When  Dr.  Jessup  arrived  in  Syria,  in  1856,  there  was  but  one  f^rotes- 
tanl  educational  building  in  the  country,  where  now  there  are  eighty* 
There  were  then  no  Turkish  government  schools  wfiere  now  there  are] 
graded  schools  in  all  the  larger  cities.**     The  American   Presbyterian] 

1  jcssup's  Women  oftht  Arabs^  Chapter  XI IL 

^  Miss  Barllt^M  was  the  first  in  the  ftekl  with  this  method,  at  Smyma,    The  kindergan 
has  proved  so  popular  in  Turkey,  that  schools  have  been  opened  as  fast  as  teachers  cottia 
be  procured.  *  Under  the  law  of  1869, 


MISS    BARTLETT    AND    HER     KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING  CLASS,'— McNauoktoh. 
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Syriao  Mission  has  maintained  one  hundred  and  seventeen  common 
schools,  and  six  for  higher  education,  besides  a  college  and  an  institu- 
tion for  theological  train itig,  with  native  teachers  fitted  for  their  work 
by  the  mission,  and  giving  instruction  in  more  than  fivescore  schools 
of  lower  grade. 

The  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Beirut  has  been  greatly  honored  in  this  work. 
The  building  itself  is  unique,  being  typical  of  the  far-away  Christian 
charitv  that  has  entered  into  this  remarkable  educational  work.     The 


AMERICAN  GIRLS 

lumber  in  it  came  from  the  state  of  Maine^  the  doors  and  windows 
from  Lowell,  the  tiles  from  Marseilles,  the  stone  from  Beirfit,  a  part  of 
the  stone  pavement  from  Italy  and  a  part  from  Mount  Lebanon;  the  iron 
bedsteads  in  it  came  from  Birmingham,  England;  the  portico  was  the 
gift  of  a  New  York  lady ;  the  organ  was  given  by  a  woman  from  New|>ort, 
Rhode  Island;  the  cistern  was  built  by  one  of  Ood*s  devout  women  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

IIL 

The  Women^s  Board  of  Missions,  connected  with  the  A.B:C.  F.M,, 
maintains  in  Western  Turkey  five  boarding-schools,  with  four  hundred 
and  seventy- three  pupils^  and  forty-one  day  schools,  with  fifteen  hun- 
<!red  pupils. 
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The  bright-eyed  and  intelligent  pupils  in  these  Asiatic  schools  are 
made  so  by  their  schooling.  Their  lot  is  low  enough  without  the 
womanly  kindness  which  has  come  to  them  from  the  western  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  I  once  questioned  a  most  intelligent  traveler  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  going  in  and  out  among  the  homes  of  a  high- 
walled  and  craggy  town,  and  who  for  something  like  a  score  of 
months  was  quite  at  home  among  the  houses  that  stood  upon  attract- 
ive mountain  heights,  overlooking  a  sparkling  inland  sea,  and  I 
confess  that  1  was  hardly  prepared  for  so  strong  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  dense  ignorance  that  was  discovered  among  a  population 
about  two-thirds  the  number  found  in  Grafton  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire* 

"While  1  am  not  prepared,"  was  the  traveler's  reply,  "to  say  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  lowest  class  of  women  and  children  in  Turkey  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  great  centres  of  civilization, 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  ignorance  of  these  communities  at  large  is 
such  as  can  be  with  difliculty  matched  among  African  tribes  or  id 
the  South  Seas.  The  great  need  of  the  women  of  Turkey  to-day  is  the 
education  of  their  children,  that  the  coming  generations  may  at  the 
least  stand  a  chance  to  compete  with  more  advanced  peoples,  who  are 
no  more  than  the  peers  of  the  Orientals  in  native  ability.*'  * 

An  eminent  Yankee  schoolmaster,  who  resided  among  the  Orientals 
for  several  years,  has  told  me  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  educate  the 
girls  in  his  somewhat  roomy  school  district,  the  old  men  took  it  as  a 
gre  a t  j  oke ;  they  sa  i  d ,  — 

"  If  you  educate  the  girls,  the  next  thing  you  will  want  to  do  will  be 
to  educate  the  donkeys.  A  donkey  can  learn  to  read  as  well  as  the 
girls  can.  And  there  is  just  as  much  use  in  having  a  donkey  that  can 
read,  as  to  have  a  girl  that  can  read.  There*s  nobody  that  will  marry 
a  girl  that  can  read.  She  will  think,  and  talk  back;  her  husband 
cannot  do  anything  with  her.  We  shall  have  our  houses  full  of  old 
maids. " 

"But  when  the  girls  began  to  go  to  school/*  the  Yankee  pedagogue 
told  mCi  '*  the  young  men  soon  found  it  out;  and  there  is  to-day  no  fairly 
educated  girl  but  has  so  many  suitors  as  to  interfere  with  her  attempt 
to  teach  or  engage  in  anything  else  than  home  building.  And  after 
all,  Turkey  needs  Christian  homes  more  than  anything  else*  That  is, 
it  will  be  an  elegant  country  to  live  in  when  it  is  crowded  with  Chris- 
tian homes." 

These  Yankee  schoolmasters,  and  the  school  dames  they  took  out 
^ith  them,  finally  found  themselves  put  into  the  papers.     A  very  solid 

1  Ixller  of  April  i6,  1894. 
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and  bulky  English  review  has  taken  them  up,  to  make  them  famous. 
The  British  Quarferiy  says  thai  when  the  Americans  arrived  in  Turkey, 
they  found  the  women  of  the  country  in  a  degraded  condition;  that 
there  was  no  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  education  of  women, 
ITie  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  female  sex  has  almost  no 
intellectual  cajiacity.     The  first  efforts  of  the  Amerir^ns  to  make  the 
women  sharers  in  intellectual  progress  and  refinement  were  met  with 
opposition^  and  often  with  derisive  laughter.    They  have  created  a  new 

1 
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1 

1 
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J 
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TEN   PUPILS   IH    EUPHRATES   COLLEGE   IN    EASTERN  TURKEY.  — Bartom. 

This  college  ministers  to  an  ansa  as  larg^e  as  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  sUtes. 
with  a  population  of  ft/e  mtllions.    There  are  forty -one  students  of  college  grade,  and  nearly 
500   in  other  depflrtinents.     Two  of  the  young  men,  whose  faces  we  s«e»  had  'O  leave, 
for  having  too  many  Ideas:  they  began  to  think,  and  to  express  their  ideas.    The  college 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour  if  it  allowed  any  student  to  make  remarks  upon  Turkish 
politics.    The  authorities  had  to  suppress  the  young  men. 

!>ubHc  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  education  of  women.     This  is  shown 
ys  the  interest  taken  in  the  schools  established  by  Americans  for  the 
education  of  girls.     Pashas,  civil  and  military  officers  of  high  rank, 
the  ecclesiastics  and  wealthy  men  of  all  the  different  Bationalities, 
attend  the  examinations,  and  express  their  hearty  approval  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Americans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  women  of 

i 
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'I'urkey.  The  American  hidies  who  have  had  charge  of  these  schools 
have  made  great  use  of  the  press  in  enlightening  the  communily  on 
this  subject.  Through  the  press  and  by  well -organized  schools,  as  well 
as  by  direct  effort,  the  American  women  are  lifting  up  to  a  higher  level 
the  women  of  Turkey.  The  task  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
requires  great  moral  courage,  mingled  with  tact  and  patience*  The 
American  ladies  who  have  undertaken  this  work  are  the  fit  agents  for 
carrying  it  to  a  larger  success. 

If  the  foregoing  paragraph  be  not  the  literal  quotation,  it  is  substan- 
tially so.  It  gives,  however,  the  main  credit  to  the  dames  rather  than 
to  the  masters,  and  this  is  the  truth.  It  w^ould,  however,  never  have 
done  for  me  to  represent  Sister  Matilda  and  Dorothy  Q,  as  striding 
along  the  Galata  bridge  with  a  stars-and-stripes  shawl  on,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  and  his  suite, ^ —  so  the  typical  Jonathan 
walks  in  her  place. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  these  American  women  who  desene 
the  meed  of  international  fame,  once  wrote  me  the  outcome  of  her 
twenty  years*  observation  in  Turkey.  **Whaie\er  w^e  teach  or  do  not 
teach,  we  train  the  college  girls  to  self-control,  which  means  very  much, 
in  the  sometimes  stormy  homes  of  the  Orient.  One  effect  of  the 
schooling  of  girls  is  this,  that  they  win  the  respect  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  have  more  freedom  to  express  their  opinions  and  wishes 
as  to  marriage  proposals.  And  in  IVotestant  families  girlhood  is  pro- 
longed ;  it  being  now  no  greater  shame  to  be  married  so  late  as  eighteen 
or  twenty  than  so  late  as  fourteen,  twenty  years  ago.  Marriage  at  twelve 
was  the  old  rule ;  yet  now,  even  the  non- Protestants  seldom  marry  before 
fifteen,  and  often  not  till  twenty."  Again,  says  this  queenly  woman  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  devoted  herself  for  the  love  of  God  to  making 
homes  for  other  people,  **  I  notice  that  the  social  life  of  the  people  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  schools.  The  parents  travel  between 
their  widely  scattered  homes  and  the  school  towns,  so  that  girls  now 
more  frequently  marry  outside  their  own  village." 

Then,  too,  there  is  Miss  Pierce,  to  tell  us  of  the  great  change  made 
in  the  village  girl,  in  her  red  fez  and  gay  handkerchiefs  and  beads,  her 
blue  tunic  and  red  silk  drapery,  when  she  goes  to  a  great  city  school 
taught  by  the  American  ladies  at  Marash  or  Aintab.  Then  she  catches 
a  new  idea  of  a  new  life,  and  she  yields  to  its  power;  a  new  world  of 
religious  thought  opens  to  her,  and  a  new  world  of  cleanliness  and  of 
discipline.  The  fetters  of  her  mind,  the  legacy  of  hundreds  of  years 
of  oppression  and  ignorance  and  superstition,  drop  off. 

Miss  Shattuck  has  added  to  her  valuable  reminiscences  of  a  score  of 
years,  one  peculiar  item  in  the  interest  of  glaziers.     1  am  sure  I  never 


ago  there  was  not  a  glass  window  in  Ainlab.  Forty  thousand  people 
lived,  for  the  most  part,  m  ibe  dark  and  the  dirt.  If  the  Americans 
have  carried  no  other  light  to  Turkey  than  *' lights"  of  window-glass, 
they  deserve  well  of  humanity. 
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There  is,  however,  at  least  a  modicum  uf  praise  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  masters,  usually  Masters  of  the  Arts.— college-bred  men  who  have 

built   notable   colleges   for   the 
young  men. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  men  not  very  old  have 
seen  this  mighty  change.  A 
gentleman  told  Preside  tit  Fuller, 
that  out  of  twenty  thousand  girls 
and  women  in  his  native  city, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  only  two 
could  read;  now  there  are  rela- 
tively few  without  a  fair  degree 
of  schooling,  unless  among  a 
Ijortion  of  the  Moslem  families. 
It  is  not  fifty  years  since  a 
missionary  was  stoned  out  of 
Aintab;  now  the  martyr  cause 
has  a  college  and  three  churches, 
with  well  -  appointed  Sunday- 
schools,  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, and  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association, 

The  vast  stimidus  given  to  the 
education  of  women  has  been 
connected  with  a  remarkable 
uprising  of  young  men,  who  de- 
sire to  have  in  Asia  the  facilities 
offered  young  men  in  America, 
'Tis  singular;  yet  these  young 
men  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  young  women,  and  the  American  philanthropists 
would  have  it  so.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  the  cool  and  calcu- 
lating schoolmasters  and  school  dames  who  go  striding  across  the 
Gaiata  bridge  into  the  World  of  the  Orient  seriously  intend,  of  malice 


;^',^>/:^'!'*'^^ 


MISS  GADAR  KEREKIAN.*— Shattuck 


1  This  energetic, plucky  young  woman  went  to  sclmol  and  taught  school,  and  earned  her 
way  through  Marash  College,  and  graduaied  with  honor,-— just  like  so  many  vigorous  and 
stirring  women  in  America,  who  have  earned  whatever  advanced  schooling  they  have  had. 
Nfiss  Kerckian  is  now  doing  excellent  service  as  a  Bible  reader. 
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aforethought,  to  set  up  great  match  factories,  and  to  build  up  good 
homes  in  Turkey, —  and  good  homes  are  the  foundations  of  national 
greainesii.  This  is  sociological  work  on  a  national  scale  that  our 
American  reformers  of  the  world  are  engaged  in. 

We  see  by  the  faces  of  the  young  women  and  the  young  men  that  they 
are  doing  God  ser\'ice,  and  doing  man  service,  who  educate  them.^ 

The  young  men  at  Aintab  College  come,  very  few  less  than  two  daj's* 
joiirney  to  SLhool ;  some,  five  days  ;  and  here  is  one  who  has  come  eight 


M 
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NATIVE  TEACHERS  AT  CORFA.-SmattUck- 

Of  the  first  names  there  arc  Ounna.  Marg^aret,  Zoomroc*.  Yeoneze,  and   Hanum ;  and  ol  the 
surnames,  Cheiiljtan,  Beynajiian,  Abouhayatian,  and  Jeredlaxi. 

days'  journey.  The  colleges  are  not  at  every  one's  door-step,  as  in 
America. 

All  this  is  brought  .iboiit  in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  Here  are  the 
very  houses  in  Maine  and  in  Vermont,  w^here  these  philanthropists  were 
born;  here  are  the  jiersons  in  this  particular  village  in  rural  New 
England,  or  this  is  the  city  west  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  noble-hearted 
men  and  women  live  who  take  out  their  pocket- books^  and  say  to 
Crosby  Wheeler  or  to  Dr,  Bliss, —  **Go  hence;  make  home  life  tolerable 
in  Turkey." 

Dr.  W.  H*  Ward,  of  The  Itukpetuient^  has  recently  spent  some  time 
in  exploring  these  Oriental  mission  fields;  and  he  says  that,  let  alone 

*  Compare  pages  283,  387,  289,  ittpra. 
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** converts"  and  ** churches, "  American  colleges  are  by  far  the  best 
institutions  in  Turkey,  and  that  American  influence  has  done  much  to 
shape  the  future  of  the  empire.  He  found  the  graduates  of  Robert 
College  occupying  the  highest  positions  in  the  government*  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumeiia,  ^  positions  that  would  others- ise  have  been  filled  by 
Russians. 


There  were  once  great  crusades  to  the  lands  of  the  Turks.     During 
two  hundred  years  all  Christendom  was  shaken  by  the  tread  of  martial 

hoj^ts     moving     eastward. 


During  the  past  two  gener- 
ations  there  has  been  every 
way  a  more  notable  move- 
ment; it  has  been  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  dif- 
f  erent  quarters  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  by  the  crusaders 
of  a  great  moral  force^  who* 
have  crossed  several  thou- 
sands of  m  i  ies  of  blue  water 
for  the  love  of  ( iod  and  the 
love  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  who  have,  all  told,  fur- 
nished an  average  of  two 
years'  schooling  to  two 
hundred  thousand  young 
people  in  Christian  schools. 
It  seems  likely  that  this 
means  a  prominent  uplift  in  the  condition  of  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  homes.  There  are  not  less  than  five  hundred  American 
missionaries  in  the  open  field,  leading  in  this  great  crusade.  And 
there  are  behind  them  to-day,  to  support  them,  more  than  a  million 
members  of  Christian  churches  in  America.  Without  reward  or  hope 
of  reward  from  earthly  kings  or  kingdoms,  this  great  body  of  philan- 
thropists have  put  into  this  crusade  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars 
of  hard-earned  money,  the  gifts,  the  most  of  it,  of  relatively  poor 
people,  rich  in  their  purpose  to  make  this  world  over  again,  so  far 
forth  as  to  bless  the  nations  with  good  homes.  1'hose  who  are  thought- 
ful students  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  easily  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  inestimable  good,  wrought  by  those  who  reside  in  foreign 
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parts  perhaps  half  a  hundred  years*  with  no  other  purix»se  than  to 
elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  another  nationality- * 


lo,    Altrurial   Adventures  in   the    Land   of    Zoroaster. 

I  might  have  said  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  that  is,  Groom iah* 
For  this  is  the  city  which  the  Americans  selected  for  their  Nestorian 
venture.  Whether  Zoroaster  ever  lived  there  is  of  little  moment,  since 
the  world  is  at  odds  by  some  thousands  of  years  as  to  when  he  was 
born,  and  to  all  the  intents  of  modern  life  he  is  known  chiefly  through 
Mr.  Crawford* s  thoroughly  artistic  novel. 

The  Americans  found  a  city  and  plain  peopled  by  the  followers  of 
that  amiable  heretic  of  whom  the  earlier  world  was  not  worthy,  Nes- 
torius  the  Syrian,  who, 


JLL    1 


^'^^^!^^  . 


ROBERT  COLLEGE.   CONSTANTINOPLE  ' 


as  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  4^8, 
was  driven  into  the  des- 
erts for  beliefs  and  mis- 
beliefs that  he  stoutly 
denied  holding.  His 
followers  early  estab- 
lished themselves  in 
Persia,  and  for  four  or 
five  centuries  they  flour- 
ished greatly,  and  be- 
came a  great  mission- 
ary power  in  Persia, 
Syria,  India,and  China, 

during  the  seventh  century.     Vet  in  later  ages  they  fell  into  decay,  and 
conformed  not  a  little  to  the  people  around  them. 


1  General  Lew.  Wallace,  a  Iceen-sigKled  and  astute  observer  of  men  and  their  work,  who 
as  Minister  to  Turkey  5*iw  much  of  what  has  been  wrought  in  the  Orient  by  philanthropic 
AnQericans.  writes,  under  date  of  January  8,  1894.  that  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  our 
missionaries  in  the  East;  soon  after  his  return  from  Turkey  his  words  were  published  at 
some  length,  in  which  he  gave  them  unqualified  praise  for  their  Christian  self-devolement 
to  a  work  productive  of  the  highest  good, 

*  Founded  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  LI-.D.,  it  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Christopher  Rob- 
crt»  of  New  York,  who  contributed  530,000*  one  half  the  cost  of  its  building.  The  real 
estate  is  held  upon  a  deed  directly  from  the  Sultan.  The  fire-proof  edifice  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States ;  having  the  right  to  fly  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
Bospbonts  the  next  thousand  years  or  more,  —  there  being  two  towtrs  near  by,  not  so  well 
built,  that  have  already  stood  four  centuries.  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks,  in 
neariy  equal  numbers,  constitute  the  average  of  t%vo  hundred  students,  whose  educational 
standing  is  that  of  the  classes  in  the  smaller  New  England  colleges. 
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Oroomiah  is  in  a  plain,  twenty  miles  by  forty,  where  there  are  three 
hnndred  Nestorian  villages.  It  is  a  little  people,  two-score  thousand 
in  the  plain,  and  as  many  more  in  the  mountains.  Morals  were  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  education  in  such  state  that  even  the  priesthood  had 
almost  no  schooling.  There  was  no  attempt  to  convey  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  church ly  services  were  conducted  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  Bible  was  acknowledged  as  the  Word  of  God, 
but  there  was  no  spiritual  experience  to  conform  to  its  truths. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  few  disinterested  American  philanthro- 
pists undertook  a  grand 
experiment  in  Chris- 
tian socio  logy,  conduct- 
ing it  in  the  interior  of 
.^^^jf  -%fw'^i   11       a    far-away    continent. 

After  fifty  years  it  was 
found  that  they  had 
spent  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars  upon 
it,  and  sent  out  a  hun- 
dred workers  of  the 
brightest  and  most  self- 
devoted,  —  like  Dr. 
Grant  of  Utica,  who  re- 
linquished a  lucrative 
practice  to  go,  Fidelia 
Kiske,  the  pride  of  New 
England,  scholarly  men 
like  Tutor  Perkins  of 
Amherst,  like  Coanand 
Dr.  Shedd,  There  was 
scant  commercial  inter- 
est in  Persia,  but  Amer- 
ica sought  out  the  young  people  of  the  laud  of  Zoroaster  and  educated 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  every  year  throughout  half  a  century. 
There  was  no  political  tie  between  the  New  World  and  this  ancient 
people,  but  the  Americans  gathered  some  twenty-five  hundred  persons 
into  Christian  churches  in  Persia, 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan,  however,  to  form  new  churches,  nor  are 
churches  the  measure  of  the  result.     It  was  the  design  rather  to  help 

1  As  teacher  and  rcsidenl  al  Mount  Holyoke.  and  as  founder  and  teacher  of  ihe  Oroo* 
miah  boarding  school  Miss  Fiske  w.x5  singularly  indued  with  the  Power  from  on  High, 
leading  her  pupils  in  the  parhs  of  spiritual  peace. 


^ 


^? 


>A 


FIDELIA    FISKE,  1  SfcJ,' -  Ckapi  w. 
This  ts  the  only  portrait  now  In  print. 
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the  local  ecclesiastics,  and  to  work  through  ihem,  and  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded to  an  amazing  degree.  Seven  small  boys  meeting  in  a  cellar 
were  the  first  iiupHs  in  what  i^  now  Oroomiah  College,  yet  three  out 
of  four  Nestor ian  bi*shops  and  the  priests  in  large  numbers  sought  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  light  that  came  to  them 
from  the  West.     Village  free  schools  were  opened,  and  their  teachers 


KASHU   MUSHA  BENJAMEN,  A  NESTORIAN   PASTOR  AND   HIS   FAMILY. 

He  Hm  been  a  preacher  for  Thirty-seven  years:  eighteen  In  Oroomtah,  and  nineteen  fn  Tabrfz. 
tn  his  work  he  has  traveled  25.000  mi)et.  in  Kurdistan,  fn  Persia.  In  Caucasia,  and  in  Turke- 
»Un-  "My  eyes.  "  he  saya  in  his  letter  of  June  18,  1894,  "have  seen  ihe  wonderful  deeds 
0^  God  He  puts  the  atheists  and  infidels  lo  shame  Glory  to  Cod,  —  )  will  gioriry  God  ind 
HM  deeds,  in  eterntty" 

fitted  for  their  work  by  American  women^  and  scores  of  places  were 
opened  for  popular  moral  and  religious  instruction.  '*  I  am  a  woman/' 
said  one  who  excused  herself  from  learning  to  read,  and  she  shrugged 
her  shotilders  with  the  sense  of  having  given  a  perfect  answer;  yet  the 
Nestor  ian  women  proved  to  be  as  capable  as  any  in  the  East,  so 
renowned  for  wisdom  of  old. 
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Aniong  other  things,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  exact  and  scholarly 
men  who  visited  this  field,  found,  after  having  resided  three  years  in 
the  country,  that  the  people  were  short  of  Bibles,  being  almost  out; 
there  was  but  one  copy  of  the  Uld  Testament,  and  that  was  in  three  or 
four  volumes  which  were  owned  by  different  persons.  AVithin  sixteen 
years,  the  men  of  the  West  translated  the  Bible  into  modem  Syriac, 
and  within  twenty  years,  they  printed  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
pages  of  other  Christian  literature,  so  fitting  out  their  wards  with  the 
beginnings  of  a  still  more  elaborate  education  outside  the  schoolroom. 

Now  all  this  story  reads  much  like  a  modem  miracle,  a  marvelous  tale 
out  of  a  book  of  Christian  Arabian  Nights.  Rawlinson,  the  English 
ambassador  to  Persia,  has  borne  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
American  missionary  sen-ice,  as  he  saw  it  both  in  Persia  and  in  Turkey* 
It  is  a  story  of  disinterested  and  pure  benevolence:  whenever  it  can  be 
matched  out  of  recent  records  Mohammedan,  Brahmanical,  Buddhist, 
Confucian,  or  Agnostic*  then  we  will  consider  the  claims  of  these  Isms 
to  universal  sway.* 

ir.    The  Humakitarian  Value  of    Moral  and  Religious 

Ideas. 

In  respect  to  this  magnificent  exhibit  made  by  Christianity  in 
attempting  the  education  of  everybody's  children,  alluded  to  upon 
pages  preceding,  there  can  be  made  no  valid  objection,  upon  the  score 
that  first  or  last  the  education  is  religious.  It  is  so.  The  knowledge 
of  the  multiplication  table  does  not  effect  the  moral  reformation  of 
man.  There  is  nothing  more  wholesome  in  the  way  of  education,  for 
the  whole  human  race  as  such,  than  the  teaching  of  such  moral  truth 
as  they  ought  to  know.  Dr.  Vincent,  whom  all  the  world  holds  in 
honor  for  his  spiritual  gifts  and  ministerial  work,  as  well  as  for  his 
incidental  service  to  humanity  in  the  invention  of  that  synonym  of 
home  education  known  as  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Courses,  has  written 
expressly  upon  this  point. 


paper  by  the  rev.  JOHN    HEVL  VINCENT,  D.T>..  r/L.D. 
BisHor  OF  THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Chukch. 

What  this  world  needs  is  truth.  It  needs  to  receive  the  simple  ideas 
which  set  forth  man's  relations  to  man  and  to  the  great  First  Cause 
from  whom  man  came,  and  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  these  rela- 

^  The  Persian  roissions.  long  conducted  by  the  Anterican  Board,  arc  still  carried  on 
with  great  success  by  the  American  Presbyterians, 
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tions.  lite  Teacher  from  Nazareth  so  spake  in  Caperaaum  and  in 
Jerusalem  that  "the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly.*'  He  taught 
no  set  dogmas,  no  formal  creeds.  He  told  in  a  simple  way  what  men 
should  be  to  each  other,  and  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  he  told  men 
what  God  is  to  them,  and  how  He  would  have  all  men  everywhere  think 
of  Him  from  the  platform  of  love  for  each  other.  This  is  the  charm 
and  the  power  of  true  Christianity.  Its  thought  of  God  is  never 
divorced  from  its  thought  of  man,  its  conception  of  God  grows  out  of 
its  ideal  of  man  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  its  anthropomorphic  misconcep- 
tions of  God  are  the  perversion  of  a  good  thing,  its  moral  sense  as 
applied  to  man  extends  to  God;  man  must  "do  right ''  as  God  is  always 
sure  to  "do  right";  a  loveless  obedience  to  God  is  empty,  a  service  of 
God  that  does  not  produce  true  love  for  man  is  profitless.  Thus  The- 
ology and  Humanity  are  one,  and  the  Christian  Scheme  is  the  perfect 
humanitarian  scheme  to  which  no  form  of  religious  thought  through  all 
the  ages  may  for  one  moment  be  compared. 

The  best  method  of  humanizing  society  is  to  Christianize  it  with  the 
large  ideas  which  characterized  the  teaching  of  the  Nazarene,  the 
universal  ideas.  The  race  a  unit,  one  in  origin,  one  in  destiny,  one 
in  opportunity;  the  race  under  the  same  moral  rule,  the  race  in  need 
of  the  same  gracious  provisions,  subject  to  the  same  spiritual  influences^ 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  same  Father  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  who 
came  to  suffer  death  for  every  man,  and  who  commissioned  His  fol- 
lowers to  carry  this  gospel  to  every  creature,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 

Christian  ideas,  freed  from  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  bonds,  are 
the  regenerating  forces  of  the  world,  bringing  thera  into  true  brother- 
hootl,  reforming  society  by  regenerating  it,  changing  nations  by  the 
silently- working  leaven  of  gospel  truth  even  before  the  formal  cret/o  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  accepted  or  the  symbol  of  that  faith  exalted,  and 
preparing  the  way  even  in  heathen  lands  for  a  sudden  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  thought,  the  Christian  name,  the  Christian  cult,  and  the 
Christian  Church. 


cA^Cw*/.  (rt*.--e.^^ 
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12.    What  Christianitv  has  done,  and  what  it  makes 

Clear. 

An  all-round  conception  of  education  is  needed  in  this  age.  It 
John  Knox  might  begin  Hebrew  at  fifty,  and  if  Loyola  might  recite 
with  boys  of  eight  when  he  was  thirty,  it  cannot  be  afifirmed  that  it  is 
improper  to  speak  of  a  middle-aged  or  oldish  South  Sea  islander  as 
being  in  a  course  of  education  when  he  is  studying  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism* 

Education,  in  its  broad  sense,  its  deep  sense,  comprises  not  only 
the  common  school  and  the  college,  and  the  ordinary  moral  training 
of  youthi  but  that  grand  work  which  has  been  put  forth  in  the  present 
century  for  introducing  Christian  training  to  neglected  nations  all  the 
earth  over.  It  is  a  part  of  that  great  commerce  in  ideas  which  char- 
acterizes thoughtful  people  all  over  this  globe,  in  which  both  the  givers 
and  receivers  alike  rejoice  together. 

The  students  of  sociological  history,  in  five  hundred  years  from  now, 
will  look  with  no  small  amazement  at  the  new  era  which  has  begun  in 
our  lifetime,— an  era  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  end  of 
the  world's  long  night,  the  beginning  of  man's  perfect  day.  He  indeed 
is  out  of  tune  with  this  globe *s  harmony  who  steps  aside  to  sneer  at 
this  majestic  movement  which  has  already  changed  the  face  of  society 
upon  extended  areas  of  our  planetary  surface. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  present 
century  cannot  be  easily  set  forth,  save  in  pan,  through  paucity  of 
statistics.  Some  notion  of  it  may,  however,  be  gathered  by  instituting 
a  comparison  of  figures:  — 

The  missionary  societies  of  the  I'nited  Slates  were  maintaining 
fifty-six  hundred  and  ninety-two  schools  in  non-Christian  lands  in 
1890.  This  exceeded  the  1880  report  in  Alabama  or  North  Carolina 
or  Minnesota,  and  was  nearly  as  many  as  in  Georgia  or  Kentucky. 

The  1890  school  roll  of  California  and  Rhode  Island  scarcely  out- 
numbers the  pupils  in  pagan  lands  that  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
twenty-four  American  missionary  societies  tn  iSgi-2. 

The  entire  school  enrollment  of  the  state  of  Maine  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  nutnber  of  mission  pupils  taught  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  United  States  and  England  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
the  latter  church  has  more  pupils  than  the  high  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Methodists  in  England  and  the  I'nited  States  have  more  foreign 
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iti'tssioTi  pupiJs  than  the  average  attendance  of  the  entire  state  of  Con- 
ticciiont  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  The  Wesleyans  have  more  than  the 
ivemg^  attendance  of  New  Hamsphire  and  Rhode  Island. 

'^ere  are  three  New  Engiand  states  with  a  total  number  of  ]*iipils 
i*^  than  the  foreign  school  roll  of  the  American  Board.  The 
^■^CT.F.M.  averages  ever)-  year  nearly  as  many  pupils  as  the  average 
atteDciaDce  in  Boston  or  St.  Louis. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  by  the  American  Board,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  work  up  to  the  year  1881,  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 


^cl^ 


^'■XJtStlfTS  AT  JAFFNA  COLLEGE,  CEYLON.  WITH  PROFESSOR  HITCHCOCK. 


w 


lndia»  had  been  more  than  the  total  school  roll  to-day  in  the  city 
^  ^**^  «w  Vork  and  the  city  of  Providence. 

*«ic school  roll  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  is  but  little  longer  than 
'"^  annual  list  of  pupils  taught  by  the  Congregational ists  of  P^ngland 
*®**     the  United  States. 

^^^  American  and  British  Baptists  have  more  pupils  than  the  cities 

^-<mis%'iUe,  Detroit,  Minneaiiolis,  and  New  Haven. 

*^  Presbyterians  of  Canada  school  nearly  as  many  pagan  youth  as 

tn^  average  attendance  of  Springfield,  Ma^ssachusetts;  and  the  women 

o^    ti»c  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  nearly  as  many  as  the  pupils  of 

^       '  n  Worcester. 

t  the  Established  Church  there  are  four  British  denomina- 
*'ona  that  have  to-day,  in  foreign  mission  schools,  more  than  twice  as 
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many  pupils  as  there  were  in  all  England  under  government  inspection 
in  1S50. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  lacks  but  little  of  as  many  pupils  as 
those  attending  school  in  Connecticut,  and  the  average  attendance  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont ,  and  Rhode  Island  is  scarcely  greater  than 
the  foreign  school  roll  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England  and  America* 

The  Foreign  Mission  Societies  of  Germany  instruct  fifty- three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pupils. 

The  churches  of  Christendom  have  a  great  many  more  foreign  pupils 
in  their  common  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries, 
than  the  enrollment  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  Cincinnati;  and  vastly  more  than  the  roll 
of  the  great  states  of  Michigan  and  California  in  1890,  or  the  average 
attendance  in  New  York, —  being  a  hundred  thousand  more  pupils  than 
the  average  in  all  New  England.  About  two-thirds  of  these  mission 
pupils  are  schooled  by  our  brethren  in  Britain. 

The  Reiigious  Motive  and  Method. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  underlying  motive  for  all  this  schooling  is 
religious.  If  there  were  not  intensity  of  conviction  on  this  point,  the 
men  and  the  women  would  not  go.  On  no  other  ground  would  a 
learned  and  acceptable  preacher  have  left  the  perpetual  drizzle  of  his 
native  Scotch  mist  and  betaken  himself  to  the  clear  skies  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  coral  strands  of  New  Hebrides.  Not  else  would  Moffat 
and  Livingstonci  John  Paton,  and  scores  of  the  consecrated  sons  of 
Scotia —  that  fruitful  mother  of  Christian  heroes — have  endured  burn- 
ing heats  and  martyrdoms  for  Ctod  and  humanity. 

The  religious  motive  is,  however,  no  objection;  nor  the  schooling  in 
Christianity.  Zulu  Pahuer  visited  the  cities  of  America,  then  went 
back  to  live  in  a  South  African  kraal,  content  with  paganism;  his  heart 
was  never  renewed.  The  ending  of  all  knowledge,  said  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  is  virtuous  action.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  use  without  this 
ending.  Dr.  Seeland  *  says  that  the  experiment  has  been  made  for 
half  a  century  to  raise  the  Kirghiz  by  education  to  the  level  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Eminent  Quaker  philanthropists 
experimented  on  the  Indians  for  years,  giving  them  education  as  a 
civilizing  force;  it  proved  utterly  in  vain:  they  bad  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity.^   This  agrees  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  when  in  America  a 

1  The  Doctor  is  the  chief  of  the  Rusisian  Army  Medical  Department,  long  living  among 
the  Kirghiz.^  l^ansd el Ts  Chmem  Ctntf  til  Asia,  11,  pp.  257,  258-     London,  1893. 

*  Christian  Mhstims,  p.  39.  By  Julius  H*  Seelye,  D.D,^  President  of  Amherst  College* 
New  York,  1876.  The  reference  is  to  *'  Evidence  on  the  Aborigines,"  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  1833-34,  p.  187. 
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few  years  ago,  was  cunenlly  reported  as  saying,  in  reply  to  a  question 
whether  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  fit  men  for  free  institutions, 
—  "  No;  it  is  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  character,  only  in  a 
secondary  degree  a  question  of 
education;  the  idea  that  mere 
education  is  a  panacea  for  po- 
litical evils  is  a  universal  delu- 
sion/* 

It  is  indeed  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  provide  education,  for 
the  better  upbuilding  of  the 
ultimate  Church,  since  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  successfully 
propagated  by  merely  baptising 
non  ~  Christian  peoples  upon 
their  profession  of  a  change  of 
heart;  they  need  to  have  their 
heads  changed  as  well.  This 
was  proved  by  the  experience 
of  the  American  Board  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  their 
earlier  missions  in  India/^  As 
it  is  now,  the  mission  societies 
are  committed  to  the  educational  policy 
as  to  make  better  Christians  than  adults, 
much  in  demand.* 


NATIVE  GURU   OR   TEACHER.  CEYLON. ' 
—  Hitchcock. 


Children  can  be  so  trained 
The  kindergarten  system  is 


Tivo  Thifti^s  mdik  CUat\ 
I. 


One  thing  has  appeared,  quite  incidentally,  io  these  brief  papers 
upon  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  educational  systems  of  die 
world.  It  is  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  intellecttial  and  moral 
standards  maintained  by  certain  non-Christian  peoples. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  upon  the  problems  of  the  world  is  this: 

1  Wearing  sacred  brads,  and  smeared  with  ash<?5  wilh  marks  like  slashes  iti  token  of 
serving  Siva.  The  headcioth  is  calli^d  the  pagota.  or  dhoia.  Besides  serving  as  a  turban, 
its  foriv  yards  are  put  to  a  good  many  uses,  — ban dkcpchief.  towel,  duster,  a  cloth  to  wrap 
Ihc  Ijaby  in,  or  a  basket  to  bring  home  food  from  market.  In  summer,  it  serves  as  a  bcd- 
shrct 

«  V^tde  Address  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark.  Secretary,  annual  meeting,  Madison,  1894. 

>  Vidt  Address  of  Secretary  Creegan,  at  the  Madison  meeting. 
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that  it  gives  the  world's  leadership  to  those  Christian  nations  which 
make  the  most  of  their  mtellectiial  and  moral  endowments. 

One  curious  effect  of  this  appears  in  smoming  up  the  population  of 
the  little  island  of  Great  Britain;  it  outranks  China.  The  British 
home  steam  power  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
men,  or  twice  the  number  of  the  able-bodied  males  in  the  world. 
That  is,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  men  had  been  brought  in  from  other 
worlds^  or  the  genii  of  the  air,  to  work  in  English  factories  to  clothe 
this  planet  better. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  other  animals  stand  no  chance  with 
man;  and  the  uneducated  populations  of  other  countries  stand  no  chance 


tNoLiijM    L.nU  KL-H   ^b^riuuL   AT   PALM  ACQ  iTAH.— Paul. 

with  educated  Christendom.  The  nations  that  will  not  take  the  hint, 
and  the  help  of  the  hour  held  out  to  them  by  Christian  philanthropists 
looking  toward  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  their 
youth,  will  certainly  perish  in  the  struggle  for  e.xistence.  They  must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  demands  of  this  age,  or  be  left  in  the  race  by 
the  advance  of  Christendom. 

II, 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  made  clear  by  the  foregoing  brief 
r^sum<^  of  the  work  of  Christianity  in  schooling  other  people's  children* 
It  is,  that  the  nations  which  have  the  most  vitality,  the  most  superfluous 
energy,  the  most  enterprise  to  get  up  and  go  abroad  on  moral  errands 
worth  going  for,  are  the  nations  of  the  future.  The  physical  energy 
of  China  is  admirable,  the  migrating  force;  yet  the  Chinese  systems  of 


Z^AR.^A^:^.^    GRANDSONS. 
Al  the  AmerlcaA  School  in  Rome. 
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BOOK    V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CHRISTIAN! TV  TO  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  THE   WORLD  OF  IDEAS, 

PART   FIRST. 

I,   The  Inpluexce  of  Christianity  upon  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, Architecture,  Music,  and  Poetry, 


THE  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  arc  not 
more  tnily  the  ministers  of  God  than  are  the  products  of  per- 
fected human  art.  The  skill,  the  inspiration,  of  the  sculptor,  the  paiiiterp 
the  architect,  the  musician,  ihe  poet,  which  minister  to  man's  love  ot 
beauty  ;  the  disinterested  self- devote  merit  of  the  artist  to  his  work  ;  his 
contribution  to  the  permanent  delight  of  the  race,  —  these  indeed  are 
the  gifts  of  God^  and  as  educating  influences  upon  mankind,  ihey  are 
to  be  compared  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  influence  of 
literature. 

Human  character  and  destiny  will,  however*  be  no  more  changed  by 
the  fine  arts  than  by  Iris  or  the  golden  stars.  Ahhough  never  yet  sur- 
passed in  his  art,  Phidias  did  not  renovate  the  Greeks  by  the  sculptor's 
chisel ;  nor  did  the  gay  Venetians  become  devout  and  meek  as  the 
Moravians  by  matchless  skill  in  color  and  shade.  The  unequaled  power 
of  the  Florentines  to  picture  human  emotions  did  nothing  to  regenerate 
their  age.  Even  the  picture  galleries  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  were 
morally  no  match  for  the  Moody  meetings. 

Highly  spiritual  lecturers  like  Ruskin  may  read  religious  rules  into  art, 
and  emphasize  the  fundamental  necessity  for  right  living  and  high  ideals 
in  order  to  succeed  ;  yet  the  decorations  of  Japan  may  reach  very  nearly 
the  highest  rank,  and  Hindu  excellence  in  handling  harmonious  colors 
and  in  delicate  and  deft  designs  may  excite  foreign  admiration^  —  at  no 
great  remove  from  much  that  is  unworthy  in  national  character. 

Christianity  has  been  helpful  to  art  in  providing  the  painter  and 
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sculptor  with  a  higher  range  of  subjects.  The  history  of  the" 
shows  that;  in  respect  to  intrinsic  merit,  the  emotional  portrayals,  the 
shadings,  the  colorings,  Christian  artists  have  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  the  race*  Neither  the  ancient  civilizations  nor  the  non- 
Christian  nations  of  modern  times  offer  any  names  that  compare  with 
those  great  painters  of  Christendom  whose  art  ranks  in  perfection  with 
the  sculptural  merit  of  the  Greek  masters. 

It  is  also  true  that  Christianity  has  helped  art  by  the  general  range 
of  excellence  attained  in  Christian,  when  compared  with  non-Christian, 
lands.    Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  so-called  fine  arts,  — sen Ipmre, 


ST    CECILIA.— Laurbmstkin. 

painting,  architecture,  music,  poetry, —  while  it  is  true  that  notably 
the  Greeks  have  never  given  place  to  a  second  in  sculpture,  and  while 
their  models  in  poetry  and  in  architecture  can  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
yet,  taking  the  non-Christian  world  at  large,  the  fine  arts  have  never 
so  flourished  as  to  compete  with  the  productions  of  Christendom. 

Rome  failed,  not  at  all  points,  but  nearly  so,  although  art  was  appre- 
ciated to  the  extent  of  stealing  an  incredible  number  of  Greek  statues, 
—  a  ftw  scores  of  thousands,  according  to  some  authorities.  So,  too> 
the  refined  art  of  India  is  lacking  in  an  all-round  development;  so 
much  so,  that  an  amiable  Boston  woman  has  seriously  suggested  sending 
out  statuary  for  worship,  to  replace  their  hideous  images.     Japan,  with 
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st\V  ^***^^  'yP^  ^^  industrial  decoration,  is  limited  to  a  conventional 
^^  ^^  producing  the  human  figure.  The  Chinese  have  little  more 
lotk'^^  perspective  than  the  Rafifirs.  To  the  Moslem  certain  arts  are 
^^en:   "Woe  unto  him  who   paints  the   likeness  of  any  living 


Ai 


tHfr-^""    ^'^^  ^^  ^^  divinities  of  non-Christian  peoples  have  limited 


V, 


Votaries  in  the  range  of  beautiful  arts,  like  lielus  and  Osiris  in  a 
itge,  who  encouraged  only  an  order  of  architecture  still  unique. 


^  ^PoD  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has  attained  to  a  respectable 
//^djng  in  the  five  beautiful  arts.  In  the  portrayal  of  emotions  in 
^ble  it  has  suryiassed  the  (f reeks,  in  so  far  as  it  Ikis  dealt  with  a 


CHERUBS. 
From  Laurenstein's  Cmdie  Sonf 

"order  of  spiritual  life.     It  stands  first  in  painting,  in  architect- 
iiTC»  in  music,  and  in  poetry. 

Then,  for  another  point,  Christendom  has  favored  art  immeasurably 
ttlarizing  artistic  education.  Academies,  conservatories,  libra- 
schools^  for  the  encouragement  and  training  of  artists,  are 
iK>t  only  more  common  in  Christian  lands  than  ever  in  all  the  ages  in 
the  non-Christ  tan,  but  they  foretell  an  era  when,  with  the  probity,  the 
indtistry,  the  courage  of  the  common  people,  the  clumsy  hand  and  the 
unmined  eye  will  be  taught  to  ennoble  our  civilisation  by  the  further 
tmerpretation  of  Nature,  by  self- forgetful  devotement  to  the  high 
cninistry  of  art  to  spiritual  ends. 
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TJte  Rflaiion  of  Art  to  Reiigion. 

Painting  conveyed  Christian  ideas  before  the  age  of  printing*     Archi- 

tecture»  hymnology,  and 
music  have  been  the 
ver>'  ministers  of  God 
to  our  Cluistian  faith, 
A  church  edifice  for 
human  use,  says  Cardi- 
nal Newman,  cannot 
comjiete  with  a  sacred 
b  11  i  1  d  i  n^  not  \va n  led  for 
men  and  women*  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  our 
common  humanity  that 
mats  of  silver  cordage, 
and  hangings  heavy 
with  golden  embroid- 
ery^ and  idols  of  pre- 
cious stones,  mark  the 
costly  worship  of 
wealthy  devotees  of 
non-Christian  faiths. 
He  indeed  would  be 
ungenerous  and  of  bigot 
heart  who  failed  to  ad- 
mire the  rich  carvings 
and  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  sacred  tow- 
ers of  Hindustan,  and 
the  pagodas  of  farther 
India,  :md  the  beautiful 
forms  and  exquisite 
workmanship  in  detail 
which  characterize  the 
Moslem  buildings  of  a 
former  age.  Whatever 
relates  to  the  adornment 
of  holy  houses  must 
hold  an  honored  re- 
corded place  in  the  religious  evolution  of  our  race. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

Founded  a.d.  1248.  Ibis  building  was  completed  fSfleen  years 
ago.  The  roof  tree  is  145  fe«t  above  the  floor,  and  the 
spire  512.  The  bet!  weighs  25  tons;  cast  from  cannons 
captured  in  war 
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In  respect,  however,  to  the  higher  orders  of  architecture,  taking  into 
account  that  buildings  are  to  meet  a  vast  variety  of  every-day  needs, 
and  taking  into  account  the  story  of  the  ages,  it  is  true  that  Christen- 
dom has  built  better  ihan  non-Christian  lands.  The  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  superior  to  that  of  the  ancients  or  that  of  the  nations  of  to-day 
outside  the  realm  of  Christianity.  Vast  numbers,  as  many  as  hundreds 
of  mi  1 1  tons,  of  our  race,  are  practically  houseless.  The  F^ast  Indian 
does  not  excel  in  housing  himself.  China  has  absolutely  nothing, 
private  or  pubUc,  to  interest  an  architect.  The  educational  and 
industrial  buildings  of  Christendom  have  greater  merits  as  works  of  art 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 


than  most  contemporary  non-Christian  palaces.  The  Christian  intel- 
lect, which  is  so  on  the  alert  to  be  rid  of  the  rude  contrivances  of  sav- 
agery in  the  common  uses  of  life,  comes  to  the  question  of  religious 
building  with  a  trained  imagination  superior  to  that  of  any  who  wor- 
ship inferior  conceptions  of  Deity,  and  the  houses  for  worship,  as 
creations  of  fine  art,  are  of  immeasurably  higher  grade  than  the  non- 
Christian  edifices.  The  structure  of  the  Gothic  building  is  not 
approached  by  sacred  forms  outside  of  Christendom, 

No  one  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  best  work  of  far-away 
ages  and  far- a w^ay  countries,  and  who  has  studied  the  historic  evolution 
of  artistic  building,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and  of  the  new  architectural  age 
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of  civil,  industrial,  and  student  Christendora,  has  any  doubt  what» 
that  the  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  stimulus  to  the  inventive  facultyJ 
and  the  superior  training  of  the  imagination,  that  pertain  to  Christiani^J 
have  produced  the  master  builders  of  the  world. 

Naitam,  King  of  the  Picts,  advised  his  people  to  become  Christians,  I 
when  he  saw  that  the  missionaries  put  up  the  best  building  in  Britain | 
for  a  church:  consecrated  stonework,  as  though  the  missionaries! 
intended  to  stay  and  jjossess  the  realm. 

Architecture,  paintings,  statuary,  music,  by  which  multitudes  can' 
catch  ideas  by  the  senses,  have  been  apostles  of  Christianity  in  Europe. 
The  pompous  pageantry  of  the  Orient,  regal  beauty  in  building,  scarlet  j 
splendor  and  robes  of  purple,  the  lustrations  and  the  perfumes,  what- 
ever would  nttract  the  sense,  greatly  impressed  the  average  man  as  the  | 
tokens  of  a  Divine  Kingdom  among  men. 

The  feudal  lowers  g^s^  place  to  cathedrals,  the  strongholds  of  the 
Church,  They  were  built  for  the  ages,  rising  like  mountain  peaks, 
landmarks  seen  afar.  Their  majestic  porches,  their  lofty^  columns, 
their  vaulted  roofs,  their  gilded  altars,  their  pavements  dashed  with 
crimson  as  if  wet  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  their  deep  shadows  con- 
trasting with  the  glinciiig  lights  in  many  colors  from  storied  windows, 
—  all  these  quickened  the  aspiration  of  holy  men  and  devout  women, 
who  dreamed  of  a  temple  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Life  after  life,  age  after  age,  they  were  in  the  building;  father  and 
son,  during  a  score  of  generations,  at  work  upon  the  same  edifice,  as 
if  building  for  eternity.  A  single  statue,  or  some  precious  ornament, 
half  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  lofty  archways,  absorbed  the  energies 
of  some  petty  lifetime;  a  precious  gift  from  dying  man  to  his  living 
Maker  ;  the  tribute  of  time  to  the  timeless  eons  in  which  God*s  love  has 
held  His  people  in  remembrance. 


Musical  Art 


The  hymns  and  the  haUelujahs  of  the  millennial  day  are  anticipated 
in  these  great  buildings  w^hich  typify  the  City  of  God  upon  the  earth. 
There  is  an  organ  in  Freiburg  with  seventy-eight  hundred  pipes,  like 
the  trunks  and  stems  of  a  forest  through  which  the  voice  of  God  is 
sounding.  The  tiny  pagoda  roof-bells  swinging  and  ringing  in  the 
passing  breeze,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  mammoth  low-hung  bells, 
which  voice  Buddhist  devotion  in  the  far  Orient,  but  set  forth  a  toy 
worship  when  conij^ared  with  the  myriad  tones  of  that  mighty  instru- 
ment which  voices  the  mountain  tempest  and  the  songs  of  the  brooks, 
the  wail  of  penitence  and  the  beatific  melodies  of  the  celestial  world, 
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themes  as  the  Christian  to  make  glad  the  average  man,  and  they  inspire 
those  great  compositions  which  voice  Ihe  devotions  of  the  humble  in 
heart,  console  the  sorrowing,  purify  the  world's  thoughts,  impart  new 
courage  to  the  Christian  soldier,  and  new  ardor,  in  self-devotement,  to 
the  lover  of  mankind, 

2.    Christian  Literature. 

In  poetry,  the  fifth  of  the  fine  arts,  there  is,  with  one  exception,  no 
rival  people  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  to 


THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY. 

the  first  rank;  and  the  conditions  of  life  have  so  changed  since  the 
days  of  Sophocles,  .-Eschyhis,  and  Homer,  that  in  respect  to  ideas  most 
helpful  to  the  highest  manhood,  the  home,  the  social  and  the  religious 
life,  and  in  respect  to  variety  and  perfection  of  metric  forms,  the 
immortal  Greeks  are  not  only  of  secondary  rank,  but  they  are  quite 
removed  from  popular  interest  in  the  current  life  of  the  modern  era. 
For  the  first  rank  in  artistic  prose  composition,  throughout  that  vast 
range  of  book  work,  which  in  an  easy  sense  is  classified  as  literature, 
there  is  a  broader  competition.  Whether  the  student  devotes  his  hours 
to  the  most  ancient  hymns  of  the  race,  the  poetry  of  the  far  East,  the 


LV/}    THE    WORLD   OF  IDEA 

nrisiiom  of  Persia  and  India,  the  shrew*!  apothegms  of  Stoic  philoso- 
phers and  of  Chinese  sages,  the  moral  maxims  of  Buddha,  or  the  undy- 
ing fables  of  Oriental  story,  he  can  but  rejoice  that  the  literary  faculty 
has  been  developed  among  so  m;jny  peoples,  during  so  many  ages;  yet 
■when  he  once  begins  to  search  the  libraries  of  the  world  and  to  analyze 
their  contents,  to  pace  up  and  down  the  long  galleries  of  the  World  of 
Boobi,  which  we  are  fain  to  designate  as  some  sort  of  literature,  he 
finds  that  Christenrlom   is  rich  beyond  all  com)uirison  in  ]metr>',   in 


MAKFNC  A  KOORDISH  TRANSLATION. -Bartow, 

I  Nev  Teatafneni  work  is  performed  by  three  gentlemen  who  became  Christians  when 
t  «K  Euphntes  College ;  ibelr  translation  is  to  be  published  by  the   American   Bible 

f  SoeiCCjf'    Bc<1toS  Der  Haxarfan.  upon  the  left,  is  an  Armenian,  who  preaches  In  two  languages. 

■^  He  It;  tea  a  hymn  writer,  prepating  songs  for  Kccrdish  Christians,  Kavme  Ablahadlan, 
Etral  flgwY,  Is  a  Syrian,  the  pastor  of  the  Armenian  church  at  Egin,  — a  notably 
\  preacher.  He  reads  English  readily,  and  Is  a  ready  speaker  In  Arabic,  Koordish. 
m.  and  Turiilsh.  He  upon  the  right,  Bedros  Amlrkhanlan^  an  Armenian.  Has  achieved 
is  dlsttnctlon  In  his  knowledge  of  four  languages. 

ce,   in  the  essayi   in  philosophy,   in    history,   in  biography,  in 
i1  science,  in  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  the  races  by  the 
iiik*tiom  of  the  traveler,  and  in  Sacred  Books  which  are  the  fountains 
life  in  every  age. 

Whether  the  world-wide  non-Christian  literature  is  compared  with 
tbe  Christian,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  treated,  the  range  of  topics, 
tlie  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work,  or  its  influence  as  a  popnlar  educator, 
it  is  inferior  at  ever}*  point. 
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Even  if  the  average  man,  in  search  of  something  to  read,  does  not 
read  all  these  libraries  through  for  the  sharjiening  of  his  intellectual 
acumen,  like  the  Chinese  woman  who  undertook  to  grind  down  an  iron 
pestle  into  a  needle,  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  laboring 
men  antl  women  of  Christendom^  and  to  their  children,  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  their  keeping  company  with  the  sages  of  the  earth  through 
their  books. 

1  he  free  libraries  of  England,  in  i8So,  numbered  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  volumes,  distributed  at  eighty-one  points.  Seventy-six  libra- 
rians counted  more  than  nine  million  l>ook  issues  in  one  year.  I'here 
were  at  the  same  date,  eight  and  a  half  million  volumes  in  the  libraries 
of  Great  Britain.  If  the  Turkish  empire  had  as  many  in  proportion, 
there  would  be  ten  millions  of  books  in  local  libraries,  here  and  there, 
in  different  cities  and  towns,  but  M  urkey  is  now  left  out  in  making  a 
summary  of  the  world's  books,  1  his  shows  that  the  Moslem  faith  does 
not  favor  that  popular  education  which  is  common  in  Christendom, 
though  placing  a  great  variety  of  books  within  reach  of  the  average 
man.  So,  too,  if  the  Brahman  faith  were  as  favorable  to  educating  the 
common  people  as  Christianity  is  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  there 
would  be  sixty-eight  millions  of  books  to-day  in  Hindu  libraries  open 
to  all  castes.  Then,  too,  China  is  the  most  literary  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian nations,  and  the  Chinese  libraries  ought  to  have  eighty-five  mil- 
lions of  books  for  popular  and  scholarly  use,  if  Confucianism  favored 
literature  as  Christianity  has  favored  it  in  the  British  Isles;  instead  of 
this,  however,  China  has  no  books  to  speak  of,  aside  from  one  library 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  volumes,  and  small  libraries 
in  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  little  gatherings  of  books  in  the  Bud- 
dhist monasteries. 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  thirteen  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  books  scattered  in  more  than  forty- five  hundred  libraries. 
Christianity  is  a  reading  religion. 

When  Saul,  it  is  said,  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any  valiant  man,  he 
took  him  unto  himself.  Strong  and  valiant  books  are  in  demand 
throughout  Christendom.  The  mighty  men  of  valor  are  the  men  of 
ideas.  The  mental  ongoing  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
peoples  is  through  their  conquering  so  many  books,  and  taking  to  them- 
selves something  of  their  mighty  personality,  as  savage  tribes  believe 
that  they  grow  stronger  for  every  new  scalp  of  a  hero. 

The  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  await  the  readers  in  small  country 
libraries;  the  voice  of  the  orator  is  heard,  and  the  songs  of  the  poet, 
and  here  the  historian  rolls  up  like  a  scroll  the  story  of  the  ages,  and 
hands  it  to  every  schoolboy:    to   the  wondering  eyes  of   the  world's- 
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youth  the  student  of  natural  science  pictures  the  work  of  God  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  globe,  and  hither  come  the  seers  and  apostles 
of  faith  to  proclaim  the  love  of  t  Jod,  and  the  coming  down  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  out  of  heaven  to  beautify  the  earth. 


BIBLE  TRANSLATION   IN   INDIA,  — Rouse. 

This  English  Missionary's  Assisunts  are  natives,  the  younger  is  s  ChrtsUsn,  the  old  man  a 

Hindu. 


3.   The  Diffusion  of  Christian  Literature. 

The  writings  of  a  few  men  tower  above  common  models,  as  the 
colossal  creations  of  Egypt  rise  above  the  Arab  huts  that  disfigure  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Yet,  towering  far  above  the  most  majestic  works 
of  human  hands,  are  the  mountain  summits  of  God's  self-revelation, 
and  it  is  the  highest  ser\*ice  of  Christianity  to  literature  that  the  sacred 
books  and  choicest  writings  of  Christendom  are  translated  into  all 
languages  and  distributed  by  system  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Not  until  the  erudite  scholars  of  China  send  forth  Mencius  and 
Confucius  in  four  hundred  and  twenty  six  translations,  and  scatter  them 
broadcast  throughout  Africa  and  among  the  American  aborigines,  as 
well  as  among  the  white  barbarians,  shall  we  believe  that  their  philoso- 
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phy  of  life  will  prevail  in  ail  nations.  Not  till  the  leisurely  monks  of 
Buddha  translate  the  Life  of  Gait  fa  ma  into  every  tongue  under  heaven, 
and  their  wealthy  votaries  in  Biirmah,  Siam,  and  the  lilies  of  the  Rising 
Sun  send  the  story  to  America  and  Europe  and  to  the  dwellers  upon 
every  sea,  shall  we  think  that  their  system  of  faith  will  win  the  appro- 
bation of  men.  There  are  a  thousiind  philologists  to-day  engaged  in 
translating  or  revising  the  Christian  Scriptures  for  use  in  non-Christian 
lands.  Match  this,  O  Moslem  and  Hindu,  or  go  down,  in  the  compe- 
titions of  faith.  Since  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  two  hundred  and  twenty  million  copies  of  the  Bible,  or  por- 
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tions  of  it,  have  been  distributed  by  eighty  societies,  five  of  which 
report  five  hundred  and  forty-six  auxiliary  societies  and  points  of  dis- 
tribution. Dr.  R.  N,  Cust's  list  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  com- 
prises four  hundred  and  twenty-six  titles. 

Christianity,  as  organized  to-day,  is  a  vast  enterprise.  Perceiving 
that  the  tracts  comprised  in  the  Bible  are  adapted  to  all  men,  and  trans- 
latable into  the  speech  of  rude  tribes  to  whom  merely  literary  men  can 
never  minister  until  the  tribes  are  less  rude,  it  has  set  to  itself  the  task 
of  supplying  The  Book  to  the  world,  The  influence  of  our  Christian 
literature  upon  the  children  of  the  Church  has  been  to  bring  in  the  era 
of  consecrated  scholarship.     The   ministration  of  Christianity  in  fur- 
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nishing  non-Chriistian  lan<ls  wkh  good  literature  comprises  the  publi- 
cAtion  and  distribution  of  a  vast  variety  of  those  books  which  relate 
to  human  welfare  in  a  large  vvay.  Such  books  as  Wayland^s  Afora! 
^if*ysi>phy  zxiA  Northend*s  Teacher  and  Parent  \i*sst  already  had  great 
miluence  in  giving  a  Christian  training  to  the  youth  of  Japan,  impart- 
ing iiieasnewand  needed  in  the  schools  and  homes  of  the  beautiful 
Wes  of  the  Four  Seas.  International  law,  chemistry,  natnral  philoso- 
P*^y*  botany,  and  elementary  treatises  upon  most  subjects  of  western 
s^^ie net  have  been  introduced  into  China.  The  Presbyterian  Mission- 
^*  Hress  at  Shanghai  has  issued  seven  hundred  Christian  publications 
t<l  IH^  Chinese  language;  the  total  output  up  to  1891  had  been  forty- 
one  miUion  pages.  The  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society  had 
*oicl  nearly  six  million  volumes  prior  to  iSqi.  The  statistics  of  the 
*^*"istian  press  in  India  ami  the  Turkish  Empire  indicate  that  the  edu- 
^Hmg^  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  world's  best  literature  is  making 
•tself  felt  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  proclamation  of  the  most  vital 
*P'*"itual  truths  for  the  regeneration  of  society  and  the  upbuilding  of 
"^ati^nal  life. 

-^   pfactical  turn  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  literature  will  be 
^'V^u  i^  ihc  paper  herewith,  prepared,  upon  request  :^ — 


4,    Literature  for  Men  of  the  Sea. 

^f  Rm.  ALsxAxcmx  McKenxik,  D,D.,  Pastor  or  Twa  StiKfAHO  McMOfiiAt.  Chuxcm, 

Camhriix^c. 

^-3ur  Ijord  himself  preached  from  a  fisher^s  boat,  and  called  from  the 
^^^  the  men  who  were  to  be  his  first  disciples  and  a|)ostlcs.  The  first 
^^car  the  good  news  the  Saviour  brought,  and  the  first  to  tell  it  to  the 
•"M»  were  sailors.  The  sea,  the  seamen,  and  the  ships  are  the  com- 
^*i  benefactors  of  civilization  and  religion.  Our  food,  our  clothing, 
books,  our  religious  services,  and  our  great  plans  for  advancing  the 
f^^^eemer's  kingdom  all  pay  tribute  to  the  sea.  The  sailoi:  is  the 
^'^^ispcnsable  man.  Should  he  retire  from  service,  the  world  would 
^«*lml  stand  stilb 

^*herc  are  three  millions  of  men  dwelling  upon  the  sea.     They  are 

*^|i«rafcd  from  their  families,  from  the  comfort  and  security  of  their 

"~  »in  the  enjoyments  of  friendly  society,  and  from  the  iiiinis- 

^^  I  the  church.     They  are  thrown  into  the  severest  hardships. 

•Wir  work  is  hard,  their  peril  is  constant.     Whether  upon  ship  or  on 

V  are  in  danger.     They  are  brave,  bold,  generous,  impulsive, 

ird,  antl  o[)cn-hearted  men.     Their  calling  and  their  training 
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make  them  an  easy  prey.     The  lifetime  of  the  sailor  is  t%*enty-eight 
years,  and  his  sea  life,  eleven  years. 

They  are  the  children  of  our  Father.  Before  them  stretch  the  end- 
less years.  The  gospel  of  to-day,  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  are 
for  them.  For  them  Christ  died  and  rose  again.  They  have  minds 
which  can  be  instructed,  and  souls  which  can  be  saved,  and  live$ 
which  can  be  set  to  the  highest  service-  The  Lord  Himself  leads  us  to 
the  sea,  directs  our  gaze  to  the  wandering  ships,  bids  us  give  to  tho^ 
who  sail  them  as  freely  as  we  receive  from  Him,  and  teaches  us  thai 
we  can  make  them  the  messengers  of  His  grace  around  the  world. 

We  are  not  only  to  provide  good  ships,  honestly  loaded,  and  the 
protection  of  law,  the  survey  of  the  coast,  the  lighthouse  life-saving 
service,  the  Sailon>'  Homes  and  Bethels  and  Seamen's  Savings  Banksi 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  these  men,  but  we  are  to  put  Hibles  on 
every  ship,  a  Bible  for  every  man.  It  is  the  book  which  he  needs, 
even  as  we  need  it.  God  and  His  law,  Christ  and  His  redemption, 
the  future  and  all  which  it  contains,  should  be  in  his  thought,  and 
should  be  set  there,  kept  there,  enlarged  there,  by  the  Word  which  is 
a  lamp  and  a  light  for  men  at  sea  and  on  shore. 

We  are  able  to  give  to  the  sailor  other  books.  There  is  scarcely  a 
limit  to  our  ability  in  this  direction.  There  are  few  good  books  which 
we  read  in  our  homes  which  would  not  be  suitable  on  board  the  ship, 
The  good  book  will  be  the  goorl  friend,  suited  to  all  climes,  adapted 
to  all  the  conditions  of  life.  This  book  we  can  furnish,  and  ship,  in 
profusion  and  variety.  Books  of  travel  and  history,  of  geography  and 
biography,  of  science  and  art,  stories  which  are  worlli  reading,  ]x>etry 
which  will  be  a  delight,  books  which  teach  virtue  and  religion  — 
the  same  books  which  we  use  and  prize,  which  we  buy  for  our  homes 
and  place  in  our  public  libraries  —  these  we  can  give  to  the  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  away  from  public  libraries  and  book-storefi 
and  newspapers,  with  the  leisure  of  a  long  voyage,  with  the  intervals 
between  the  storms,  with  the  weary  days  when  a  new  face  and  a  fresh 
voice  and  a  novel  thought  will  be  welcomed  and  cherished. 

In  the  work  of  civilization,  the  man  and  the  book  should  go  through 
tht'  world  together.  We  should  keep  them  together  when  we  can* 
There  should  be  chaplains  at  all  seaports,  but  we  cannot  provide  twenty- 
five  thousand  chaplains,  that  each  of  our  ships  may  be  furnished.  Vet 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  twenty-five  thousand  libraries,  dial 
each  ship  may  have  one.  The  work  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sensible  and 
useful.  1  have  been  told  it  was  a  woman's  thought,  and  I  can  readily 
believe  it.  Twenty  dollars  sends  a  library  to  sea,  not  on  one  voyage 
only,  but  on  a  series  of  voyages.     It  may  be  exchanged  for  another  in 
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^  d^^^^^^  P<>rt,  or  on  the  high  seas.     It  may  return  to  be  recruited, 

®^        ^t  t^^y  go  abroad  again.     For  the  price  of  a  book  you  or  1  can  go 

*^^    Y\is  voyage  of  helpfulness,  to  be  the  sailor's  companion  and  assist- 

^  ^o  cHeer  him  in  his  loneliness,  to  shield  him  in  his  peril,  to  bind 

^^        to  ^is    home,  to  point  him  to  the  Father's  house,  and  attend  him 

'      Y^is  upward  way. 

*^\itsfi  books  are  eagerly  sought  and  cared  for,  and  faithfully  read, 
^^  see  Mrhen  they  come  back  from  their  wandering.     The  testimony 
jjV)\iBdant  and  continuous.     Men  have  been  cheered  and  helped. 


is 


r*;^cy  ^^'^  been  taught  the  way  of  righteousness. 

\  ato  sure  that  you  will  let  a  sailor's  son  plead  with  you  in  the 

g3.i\oT's  behalf.     Heaven  is  near  to  bless  the  wanderer  with  grace;  the 

orotn^ses  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  include  the  sea.     Our  faith,  our  work, 

ouT  generous  purposes,  are  to  be  as  broad  as  the  promise  that  the  abun- 

^ja.iice  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  Him. 
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PART  SECOND. 
I.   The  Bible  in  India. 

By  Sir  Charles  V.  Aitchison,  KX.S.L,  C.I.E.,  LL.D. 

[AtrrflOR*s  Note* — In  regard  to  India  and  China,  the  mighty  millions  of  Asifi,  I  am 
chagrined  (hat  my  knowledge  is  mere  hook  knowledge;  I  have  a  perpeliial  sense  of  need- 
ing to  make  an  apology,  not  io  Ot^cidtnfals  but  to  ihc?  CIrienials,  fnr  my  presumption  in 
%vriting  without  having  the  intonate  acquaintancL%  the  sympathetic  kinship,  of  one  tjom 
among  the  dense  populations  of  Hindustan  or  more  iNorlhem  Asia.  Therelore  is  it  that  t 
lean  hard  on  those  wiio  hiive  dwelt  long  in  these  great  realms  and  who  know  the  people 
as  a  whole  perhaps  better  than  most  natfve^  ;  among  them  all  none  more  honored  by  the 
anecijonale  remcnibrance  of  the  i>eoplc  of  India  than  the  wTiter  of  this  paper.] 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  are  the  exclusive  heritage  of  a 
dominant  priesthood.  They  are  never  expounded  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Brahman  ism  it  was  death  for  an  outsider  to  read 
them.  The  religious  life,  too,  is  governed  by  the  priesthood,  who 
regulate  the  minutest  details  of  family,  social, ^personal,  e very-day  life. 
The  sacerdotal  requiremenls  are  rigid.  But,  so  long  as  the  supremacy 
of  the  priesthood  is  not  meddled  with,  and  the  rules  imposed  by 
Brahman  ism  on  the  life  and  conduct  are  obsen^ed,  it  matters  little 
what  the  personal  belief  of  the  Hindu  is,  or  under  what  form  or  name 
the  deity  is  worshiped.  Consequently  the  forms  and  objects  of  pop- 
ular worship  are  innumerable. 

With  the  common  people  the  deities  that  find  most  favor  are  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  Hindu  Triad  or  the  great  gods  of  the  Hindu 
books.  lirahma  and  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
concerns  of  daily  life.  The  popular  gods  are  the  local  gods,  who  are 
close  at  hand,  and  whose  powers  for  good  or  evil  are  visible  to  the  eye, 
—  die  god  that  can  send  or  withhold  the  cloud  and  the  rain,  the  god 
that  can  bless  the  house  widi  children,  the  river  god,  the  god  of  the 
snakes,  the  goddess  of  smallpox,  and  so  on.  The  multitude  are  wholly 
given  up  to  palpable  and  gross  polytheism,  and  have  even  absorbed 
into  their  religion  the  fetish  worship  of  the  rude,  aboriginal  races. 

The  power  of  the  Ikahmans  has,  however,  been  effectively  broken  by 
the  English  schools  and  colleges,  which  have  honeycombed  educated 
Hindu  society  with  unbelief.  The  great  question  of  the  day  in  India 
is,  What  shall  take  the  place  of  the  broken  gods?  Hence  the  inquiry 
and  searching  into  Christian  Scriptures,  which  go  on  in  India  to  an 
extent  which  those  who  ignore  missions  have  no  conception  of. 
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Now,  if  ever,  is  the  Church's  opportunity.  It  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance now,  just  at  this  time,  when  the  government  of  India  itself  is 
looking  anxiously  round  for  some  means  of  supplementing  the  deficien- 
cies of  its  owm  secular  system  of  education,  to  get  hold  of  the  youth 
of  India*  1  he  importance  of  bringing  them  under  Christian  influences 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  Christian  colleges  ought  to  be  multiplied 
all  over  India,  and  the  Christian  Bible  made  the  sacred  book  of  the 
common  people. 

It  is  the  Bible  that  is  the  best  of  all  missionaries.  It  finds  its  access 
through  doors  that  are  closed  to  the  human  foot,  and  into  countries 
where  missionaries  have  not  yet  ventured  to  go;  and,  above  all,  it 
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SACRED  BATHING  AT   KOLHAPUR.  — Bnuce. 


speaks  to  the  consciences  of  men  with  a  power  that  no  human  voice 
can  carry.  It  is  the  living  seed  of  God,  and  soon  it  springs  up,  men 
know  not  how,  and  heiirs  fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  I  can  tell  you, 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  book  that  is  more 
studied  in  India  now,  by  the  native  population  of  all  parties,  than  the 
Christian  Bible.  Th^re  is  a  fascination  about  it  that,  somehow  or 
other,  draws  seekers  cuter  God  to  read  it.  An  old  Hindu  servant  of 
my  own  I  used  to  see  sitting  hour  after  hour  absorbed  in  a  well- 
thumbed  volume.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  take  it  up  one  day,  and  I 
found  it  was  the  Hindu  New  Testament.  One  of  the  ruling  chiefs  of 
India,  when  on  a  visit  to  me  when  I  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
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^^^^^^1         Punjab,  asked  me  for  a  private  interviesv,  and  he  told  me^  though  he         ^^H 

^^^^^H         did  not  want  his  people  to  know  it,  thai  he  read  the  Christian  iJible         ^^H 

^^^^^^1         every  day  of  his  life.     To  thousands  that  are  not  Christians,  bat  who         ^^H 

^^^^^^1         are  seeking  after  (}od,   the  Bible  in  the  vernacnlars  of   India  is  an         ^^H 

■ 

exceedingly     precious          ^^H 

-M^ 

book.     Ihe   leader   of          ^^H 

1 

1^      f 

the  Hrahmo  Soma j » who  ^^H 
represents  the  highest  ^^H 
phase  of  educated  H  i  n-         ^^H 

1 

jL 

du  thought,  in  a  recent  ^^H 
lecture  to  the  students  ^^H 
of  the  Punjab  Univer-  ^^^| 
sitVt  exhorted  them  ^^^| 
seriously  to  study  the         ^^H 

■ 

'^^m^Sj^JJKf 

Scriptures  as  the  best        ^^| 

■ 

^BvCfv'SQr 

guide  to  purity  of  heart         ^^H 

^^H 

■ 

By  t  h  e  sec  u  I  ar  educa-         ^^^| 

■ 

tion  furnished  by   the        ^^^| 

J 

^B^B^3*^- iS?^ ,'  "^^"Tl^t,       ^v/ 

English  government,  ^^H 
by  Christian   mission-         ^^^| 

H 

^^^^BS^fg^tmr         'iMl 

ary    colleges,    by    the        ^^^| 
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2.    The  Conception  of  God.  the  Tkue  Ground  of  the 
Superiority  of  Christian  Ctviuzation. 

By  Presidbnt  E  B£NJamin  Akdxews,  DJi.,  LL,D. 

None  of  the  main  facts  of  Christianity  are  incredible,  evtn  on  the 
basis  of  pantheism.  Were  pantheism  true,  still  there  might  be  rational 
belief  in  the  superhumanity,  the  miracle-working  power,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  in  man's  freedom  and  responsibility,  invohing 
the  obligatoriness  of  moral  law,  in  the  unqualitied  superiority  of  the 


^^•^ 


THE  SHINTO  *  KAGURA  *  ARROWS -A  lexamdhr. 

type  of  life  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  over  all  others,  and  in  a  future  life 
of  separate  personal  existence,  rewards,  and  penalties.  Some  of  these 
ideas»  in  imperfect  forms,  are  found  in  non-Christian  communities, 
making  up  what  is  of  most  value  in  their  religions.  The  reward  and 
penalty  belief,  in  particular,  is  nearly  universal,  yet,  by  itself,  it  has 
little  power  to  exalt  or  ennoble  human  existence.  In  common  with 
all  the  other  tmthfnl  elements  of  heathen  belief,  it  needs  to  be  buttressed 
by  faith  in  a  personal  Crod. 

The  nltimate  and  ftindamental  forms  of  being  in  the  universe,  the 
Cause  of  all  things,  must  inevitably  furnish  the  standard  for  judging  the 
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worth  of  all  finite  existence.  If  spirit,  consciousness,  personality,  is 
regarded  as  the  essential  nature  of  the  First  Cause,  then  life,  the 
increase  of  our  powers,  our  development  in  reason  and  in  goodness, 
will  seem  desirable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Central  Essence  of  the 
universe  is  unconscious,  mere  force,  then  thought,  life,  and  the  growth 
of  finite  personality,  in  a  world  where  so  much  suffering  exists,  cannot 
but  appear  evil  and  deplorable. 

Correct  ideas,  then,  touching  the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Being,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  individual  development  and  to  civil- 
ization. In  a  First  Cause,  of  some  sort,  men  must  of  necessity  believe : 
it  is  of  consequence  that  they  regard  it  as  personal,  not  impersonal. 
People  whose  ideal  is  correct  in  this  respect  are  progressive,  others 
are  stationary,  or  they  retrograde. 

In  Eastern  Asia,  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  nature,  the 
tendency  has  always  been  to  conceive  the  Ultimate  Being  as  impersonal, 
and  to  the  Buddhist  mere  law  or  blind  force.  Meantime,  in  common 
with  all  religionists,  he  strives  to  become  as  near  as  possible  like  his 
highest  ideal  of  power,  or  the  finite,  the  human  expression  of  that 
power;  by  theory  and  practice  repressing  all  efforts  to  advance  in 
intellectual  and  moral  stature.  Apathy,  quietism,  and  ultimately  Nir* 
vana,  naturally  seem  to  him  the  sole  desirable  attainments.  The 
Buddhist^  therefore,  instead  of  making  progress  as  an  intcliectual  and 
moral  being,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  reflective  conscious- 
ness, ever  tends  downward  and  backward.  This  is  the  obvious  reason 
why  peoples  of  this  religion,  though  bright  enough,  have  never  made 
much  advance  in  civilization.  They  rise  to  a  certain  level,  where 
influential  individuals  begin  to  philosophize,  or  to  find  out  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  life.  Such  study,  from  the  Buddhist's  premises,  cannot 
but  make  greater  fulness  of  life  seem  a  curse,  and  the  repression  of 
moral  and  intellectual  effort  the  course  of  wisdom. 

The  residents  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  impressed 
with  the  intelligent  and  pur{>osive  aspects  of  nature,  have  always 
believed  in  mind  and  personality  as  being  at  the  root  of  things. 

With  all  contemporary  religions,  that  of  Israel  stood  in  marvelous 
contrast,^ — spiritual,  yet  exoteric  and  popular.  Here,  by  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  the  common  people  were  emphatic  mono  the  ists,  and 
their  faith  tolerated  no  pantheistic  nor  polytheistic  phases.  The 
Hebrews  recognize  one  God,  one  at  surface  and  at  basis, — a  spirit, 
free  from  subdivision,  sex,  or  confusion  with  His  universe.  Idols 
cannot  help  men  conceive  Him.  Nature  is  His  work,  through  crea- 
tion, not  emanation,  and  its  laws  are  forms  of  His  eternal  volition. 
The  thunder  is  His  voice,  the  sunshine  His  smile,  the  hail-storm  the 
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Stroke  of  His  awful  rod;  but  these  forces  never  assume  independent 
potency.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Jehovah  has  no  second,  as  He  has 
no  equal.  He  is  personal,  moral,  knowable.  Clouds  and  darkness 
are  "round  about  Him,"  at  some  removes,  but  He  *' clothes  Himself 
with  light,**  and  ** justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His 
throne.'*  In  the  Buddhists'  thought,  —  and  Herbert  Spencer  teaches 
the  same, — clouds  and  darkness  inhabit  the  central  throne  of  the 
universe,  while  such  "justice  and  judgment,**  such  intellectual  and 
moral  categories  as  exist  at  all,  are  '* round  about,*' quite  secondary 
and  derivative.  In  like  manner,  St.  John  says  that  "God  is  light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  flarkness  at  all,'*  while  the  Buddhists  and  Herbert 
Spencer  declare  that  the  Absolute  iJeing  is  darkness,  and  in  him  is  no 
light  at  all 

While  seeking,  like  the  Buddhists,  to  bring  themselves  more  and 
more  into  the  likeness 
of  the  Ultimate,  yet 
believing  this  Ultimate 
to  be  life,  not  death, 
Jewish  and  Christian 
peoples  have  been  led 
to  develop  what  is  best 
and  highest  in  man,^ 
intellectual  and  moral 
qualities, — to  enlarge 
and  deepen  conscious 
life,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing it.  It  is  hence 
that  we  timi  in  the  West 
the  highest  specimens  of  manhood  and  the  highest  forms  of  civilization. 

The  above  generalization  needs  emphasis,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  nearly  all  unbelief  has  its  roots  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Supreme  Being.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  wide 
acceptance  accorded  to  Herbert  Spencer*s  philosophy,  which  gives  of 
ultimate  being  the  same  account  as  Buddhism,  The  First  Cause  it 
represents  as  unknowable,  that  is,  beyond  or  outside  the  categories  of 
intelligence. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Being  helpfully  illustrates  the 
importance  of  Christian  missions  to  the  Far  East,  The  Gospel, 
properly  understood,  is  no  mere  vulgar  shibboleth,  but  veritably  the 
Word  of  Life, 
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he  rcfia^ci    cruelty  of  semicivilized  races,  spring  directly  from  the 
dcasthey  have. 


L 

Tb«  attractive  personality  of  \fohamme*l,  and  the  literary  awakening 
I  oi  Arabia  under  his  potent  spell,  fail  of  exercising  a  world-wide  influ- 
ence lor  good,  since  he  lacked  an  idea  of  the  love  oi  God;  his  system 
being  limited  to  a  half-barbaric  state  of  society,  and  powerless  to 
<kvelop  the  highest  individual,  social,  or  national  life,  ^  through  a  Di- 
vine Ideal  symbolized 
by  a  relatively  arbitrary 
ind  ill-powerful  fate, 
^^^^  than  a  Being 
whose  name  is  I^ve.^ 

I^c  bulky  books  of 
^<^isinhavenoGod 
itt  thena-  those  who 
*"^*em  or  read  them 


maJce 


*^  their  business 


"f^ress  all  desire  for 
'  ^hich  is  excelleiii 


'D  Jif 


^»  as  well  as  that 


ft'"*  iseviK  Their 
,„  ^^Xlental  ideas  work 
J  *^  opiate,  produc- 
j?*^^  easy-going  set  of 
""^  ^orthe  leadership 
iety,  under  whom 


of 


^<^i 


progressive   civili- 
^-*^    is  possible;    a 
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,^**kish  s>stem,  which  sets  forth  life  without  work  as  an  ideal,  an 
luting  g^ji^iy  Qf  the  bread  of  beggary, —  an  unspeakable   loss  to  the 
l^strial  world;  an   aimless,   motiveless   life,  that  tolerates   t)Tanny 
t  holds  in  store  no  wrath  against  wrong-doers.* 


m  w  M0$qu4,  pp.  89^1,  9r>.  100.     Hv  Sikink'v  T_-nn«;  t'oolc.     London.  1885. 
ittki  t^f  tki   tl flr/tt     St.  GiJm  L^cturrs,  p.  400,     By  J.  Camcioti  Ix?cs,  D,D. 
^--oi^mgh,  188a. 
*  Tit  m^mms/aJa,    Max  Mflllcfs  Sucred  Bo^kt  fiftkt  EoJi,  Vol.  X.  p.  ait. 
tkrtMtiMniiy  im  OyUn,  p.  239,     By  Sir  Jumcs  Emerson  Tcnneni.     London,  1850. 
HmUkum.pp.  116-iao,  179.     By  Rt,  Rev.  J,  H.  Titcomb,  D.U.,  Fim  Bishop  of  Raji- 

GllifKMir'ft  Amffft^  tki  Mfit^h,  pp.  153.  153. 
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llie  Confucianist  books  so  far  lack  the  great  motives  which  inspire 
the  highest  manhood,  that  even  their  moral  maxims,  so  worthy  of  rever- 
ence, have  less  weight  than  they  would  if  connected  with  a  loftier  ideal 
of  life,  China  has  known  God  for  ages^  but  has  not  worshiped  Him, 
except  through  annual  rites  observed  by  the  emperor  in  behalf  of  his 
people.  The  nation  as  such  has  been  **  without  God  in  the  world/' 
and  the  state  of  society  is  just  what  we  should  expect, —  the  best  of  the 
people  struggling  along  in  the  attempt  to  keep  certain  useful  maxims 
taught  by  (^onfucius,  and  doing  it  without  any  knowledge  of  Divine 
Power  to  aid  them;  and  the  most  of  them  disregarding  the  wise  saws 

of  the  ancients  in  their  deter- 
mination to  look  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  for 
existence/ 

As  to  the  Hindus,  their  pan- 
theistic ideas  have  protluced  a 
religious  chaos  of  polytheistic 
worship  indescribable,^  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  known 
world,  which  claims  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  that  is 
in  worse  condition  than  India, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  moral 
ideas  fundamental  to  the  social 
prosperity  of  all  their  peoples. 


^ir 
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Contrasting  with  these  sys- 
tems is  the  body  of  ideas  that 
underlie  Christian  literature :  — 
a  well-defined  idea  of  God  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  mankind,  inimi- 
cal to  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  law  of  love;  a  well-defined 
idea  of  man's  moral  accountability  to  God/  and  of  his  privilege  and 
duty  to  co-operate  with  Ciod  in  making  the  law  of  love  the  ordinary 
nde  of  conduct  in  human  society;  the  cultivation  of  a  keen  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  relation  to  man*s  obedience  to  the  law  of   love; 


1  Consult  Professor  I^gge's  four  lectiirvs  on  the  ReUghns  of  China,  pp.  22-56.  Londoni 
1880;  and  his  invaluable  work  upon  The  Not  ion  i  of  the  Ckmese  coMcerntft^  God  and  Spirits, 
Hong  Kong;  185a:  also  his  Life  and  U'or^s  of  Aft/tcius,  p,  263,     Philadelphia.  1875. 

^  Consult  Asiaiic  Stud  in,  pp.  287,  a88.     By  Sir  Alfred  C,  LyalL     Lond^^n,  1883. 

»  Essay  att  Compte,  p.  113.    By  j.  S.  Mill    London,  1865, 
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ie  idea  of  the  Divine  Friendship  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Incarnation 
md  the  Atonement,  opening  a  new  era  of  tirae;  *  the  idea  of  j^piritual 
saJ%'^alion  through  God's  Mercy  rather  than  through  man's  merit,^  and 
Ihrough  moral  renewal  in  respect  to  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Ltw  of 
love,  rather  than  through    ritualistic  observance;*  the  notion  of  the 
communion   of    man^s  spirit  with    the    spirit  of  God*  as  contrasted 
witli     rattling   off   cabalistic   words    of    prayer-mill    machinery;*    the 
icieoi    of  an    Indwelling  S[)irit,   by  which  a   man  becomes  conscious 
of      his   high   relation- 
ship   to  God,  in  whose 
immge  he  is  made;  and 
the       idea    of     eternal 
1  i  f  e,  •  as  contrasted  with 
iHe  endless  transmigra- 
tions *  that  are  the  only 
lOpe  and  the  despair 
f      myriads    of    men, 
who    need  to  be  taught 
i       that  life  and  immortal- 

^bity  are  made  known  as       ^t'^^^^HI.         .^^HH 
T^  t.he  heritage  of  the  race 
I        ^iiJrough  Jesus  Christ.' 

k 


IS 


The  Bugle 
Call. 


^\ 


'^S€  anuLzi  ng  truths, 
*^^  aroused  con- 
^ce  rectified  by  a 


*^^^ii  moral   law^   a 

^'^nal    God    actively   administering 
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a    kingdom    among   men,    a 
thixing  Saviour,  the  renewing  and  sanclifying   Spirit,   and   ao 

leckv's  RaiumAihm  ift  Emr&^e,  Vol,  1,  p,  312. 
|^«/i/i/#i  iffCkrtii  an  E*trtA,  p.  12.    By  Samuel  Harris.  LL.D,    Andover, 

^H^tMmamtim  amJ  HtnJmffH,\y.j-j,     By  Sir  M.  Monicr-WiHiams.    4th  ed.     1891. 
ftkf  Jii«mjft>/j,  pp.  191-197,  396,    By  Dn  Gilmour, 
>  /i/i2M,  p.  236.     London. 

*  Afy  Mi^iJkfr.     By  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.    MeadviUe,  Penn, 

^HwJdktMm.  xt};^,  371-381,  546,  547.    By  Sir  Nf.  M on icr- Williams.     London,  1^9. 

*  V4d^  E4jktn%'  Riitji^ton  $»  ChiMu.  p.  143.     London,  1878. 

'  Mjmm*i  ff  BmiitiAtJm,  p.  102,    By  Rev,  S pence  Hardy.     London,  1853. 

*  If  llii*  Ijook  were  thcrtlrtgical,  rnilner  ihan  first  and  last  and  at  every  turn  inteftiely 
,  H  would  be  easy  to  «imphfy  thi»  chapter  to  a  hundred  pages,  and  to  fortify  evety 
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open  Bible  for  every  individual  disciple^ — these  doctrines  embodied 
in  the  Christian  rharter,  which  had  so  great  influence  among  primitive 

Christians,  and  which 
made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  which  were 
of  so  great  import  dur- 
ing twelve  hundred  years 
of  Christian  ecclesiastical 
imperialism,  were  never 
so  great  powers  with  the 
populace  as  since  the  in- 
troduction of  printing, 
and  the  shaking-off  of 
venerable  churchly  tradi- 
tions by  Northern  1mi  rope. 
In  the  founding  of 
Christendom,  the  Bible 
manuscripts,  at  first  in 
peril  from  pagan  perse- 
cutors, were  afterwards 
multiplied  by  pious  mon- 
asteries. Vet  they  were 
so  few  in  number  as  to 
be  read  only  by  the  spirit- 
ual guides;  and  there 
grew  up,  in  those  densely 
ignorant  ages,  a  certain 
churchly  caution  lest  the 
unlearned  should  get  at 
the  written  charter  of 
the  Church,— the  Bible. 
Printing  and  the  Refor- 
mation gave  the  Bible 
to  the  common  people. 
The  laity  of  Northern 
Europe    caught    at     the 


A  JAPANESE  PILGRIM.- Alexander. 
On  his  way  to  the  tliirty- three  Sacred  Places, 


position  by  autho^iti(^s.  Yiit  enough  has  been  said  to  gain  the  end  sought, — ^  to  indicate  as 
briefly  as  po5e>ible  the  difference  between  Christian  and  non-Christian  peopJes  in  the  World 
of  Ideas,  If  tl  were  a  difTcnrnLe  at  only  one  point,  ihai  would  be  enough ;  but  when  we 
consider  all  the  points,  ihc  supremacy'  of  Christianity  in  Ideas  is  so  established  as  lo  win 
the  assent  of  all  thinking  men  upon  this  planet  who  are  well  informed. 
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Btble  Wa^-cs  fast  falling  from  the  newly  invented  |>riining  press, 
mil  when  the  truths  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  scholars 
began  to  be  apprehended  by  the  average  man,  there  arose  at  once  a 
new  Germany  and  a  new  England ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  new 
France  if  the  Church  of  God  and  the  French  kings  had  been  *ome- 
wbt  wiser,  in  keeping  their  Bible  readers  at  home  instead  of  killing 
tiieui  or  expatriating  them. 

The  most  conscientious  of  those  who  agitated  a  reformation  of  Chris- 
tufiity,  the  shaking-off  of  that  Roman  imperial ii?m  and  something  of 
^e  Roman  corniption  and  monstrous  wrongs  which  descended  from 
*^c ancient  empire,  those  who  most  clearly  apprehended  God  in  His 
Iiiiinite  Power,  far  transcending  all  earthly  potentates,  those  who  most 
'Gently  loved  Him  whom  they  believed  to  l)e  the  Divine  Incarnation, 
^**^  who  yielded  most  heartily  to  what  they  believed  were  the  moni- 
'onsof  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  S|>irit,  those  to  ivhom  the  world 
/^coiue  stood  forth  most  vividly, —  all  seized  u[3on  the  Scriptures,  then 


f^t 


^JcrctJ 


^«thin  easy  x^opular  handling,  and  as  they  read  ond  privately  pon- 


without  priestly  interpretation,  great  numbers  of  them  began  to 


'^  the  truth,  but  not  so  musically  as  in  the  bugle  call 

^*«tevef  may  have  been   the   happy  inllueme   of    the   revival   of 


dits 


•cal  learning  ujK)n  Southern  Europe,  awakening  new  tastes,  new 


r*«o. 


^^  lew  philosophy,  it  is  cerLiin,  as  to  the  Germans  and  the  Anglo- 

^**^  and   the    Huguenots,   that   they  received   their  great   im|iulse 

^^^  a  new  life  by  popular  acquaintance  with  those  great  IJible  truths 

^H  proved  to  be  gigantic  powers  in  awakening  the  slumbering  north. 

*^er  the  puerilities  of  medieval  literature,  nor  the  immora!  jxroiluc- 

"^  of  later  Rome,  nor  the  philosoi)hy  of  the  great  sages  who  looked 

^ti  the  blue  Mediterranean,  availed   to  reach  the  hardy  and  hardly 

*  *t  jtcd  sons  of  the  sea  pirates  and  Saxon  warriors  in  their  dark  forests, 

i^  On  the  foggy  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  the  stormy  tides  of  the  west, 
.      '^r  as  concerns  the  revival  of  learning,  it  was  the  most  important 
***I5  in  it,  that  "Greece  arose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament 
^^     H^f  hand/*     It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  merely  rilualistic 
^  ttT  of  what  the  classic  lands  called  religion  thai  they  gave  to 

-i-t  no  (iteek  and  Roman  religious  literature,     Gaul  and  Germany 
*^^     Britain  s;iw  the  standards   of   the    Roman   legions   and   even   a 
^^  C^reek  \^ases,  but  the  conquering  cohorts  carried  about  with  them 
^    Religious  ideas*    The  Hindu  sages  and  Gautama   and    Confucius 
IB*^^  religions  or  philosophies  of  practical  life  to  myriads   of  men» 
*"^^  jierpctu.ited  their  thoughts  during  millenniums  of  hislor}';  even 
^''^bia  took  the  cue,   and  put  forth  a  Prophet  armed  with  a  book 
"*^  a  sword.     But  Greece  and  Rome  bequeathed  to  the  nations  of 
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Europe  neither  a  religious  literature  nor  a  popular  practical  philosop 
Delphi  had  no  words  for  after  ages,  and  the  pontiffs  on  the 
prepared  no  Bibles.  Aristotle  was  esteemed  by  the  scholars  fori 
physics,  hisrhetoricj  his  logic;  and  the  stoical  apothegms  of  Anton 
and  Epictetus  and  of  a  royal  sycophant  delectated  occasional  hours  1 
a  handful  of  readers.  Cicero  had  no  valuable  religious  counsel 
offer.  Socrates,  with  an  intellectual  method  that  will  endure  as  lon^ 
as  life  on  ojr  planet,  spoke  with  uncertain  sound  concerning  thj^f 
great  truths  which  Paul  prochimed  on  Mars*  Hill  and  in  the  Mamertij 
prison;  and  the  sweet  words  of  Plato,  no  wiser  than  his  master, 
mainly  forgotten  in  the  grim  centuries  that  followed  the  fall  of  Rob 
Whatever  were  the  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  which  usheP 
in  the  new^  age  to  Northern  Europe,  they  were  inherited  from  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  great  changes  wrought  in  the  north  land 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  sprang  from 
the  experience  of  mankind.  Africa  and  China  had  also  been  having 
experience.  The  evolution  of  the  moral  sense  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  Sacred  Literature  of  Christendom,  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  could  read,  and,  in  the  north,  with 
liberty  to  read  it. 

lliese  Bible  truths  were  trumpeted  far  and  wide,  by  every  one  who 
could  get  anything  to  blow  upon.  In  the  moral  evolution  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  there  now  came  on  the  age  of  long  sermons. 
They  had  been  long  enough,  and  enough  of  them,  upon  the  continent. 
When  John  Bull  turned  preacher,  his  little  isle  fairly  rocked  with 
roaring  billows  of  sermons.  It  was  like  one  long  sermon,  ranting  and 
roaring  during  one  or  two  centuries,  and  by  that  time  the  island  was 
well  indoctrinated,  kings  and  all.  The  preaching  business  has  never 
been  carried  so  high  and  so  far  by  any  other  people  upon  the  face  ol 
the  earth  as  by  the  English. 

The  sermon,  however,  is  characteristic  of  Christianity,  as  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  classical  religions,  the  Hindu  faith,  the  Confucian 
philosophy,  and  for  the  most  part  the  Buildhist,  and  the  more  motiern 
Mussulman;  our  Celestial  neighbors  have,  however,  by  school  instruc- 
tion, offered  a  substitute  for  the  sermon,  and  the  Buddhists  during 
several  hundred  years  did  a  good  deal  of  preaching.  The  sermon  itself 
is  little  else  than  the  Gospel  as  a  schoolmaster;  it  is  an  instrument  of 
popular  moral  education. 

Nor  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  exclusively  for  religious  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  so  much  of  [lolitical  and  of  technically  theo- 
logical preaching,  and  so  much  miscellaneous  hortation,  that  if,  on  tlie 
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whole,  the  sermon  is  set  down  as  a  popular  moral  educator,  it  will 
accord  at  least  with  English  usage.  When  preaching  is  the  power 
of  God  imto  salvation,  as  the  evangelists  say,  it  implies  other  condi- 
tions than  those  represented  by  the  average  sermon. 

The  power  of  preaching,  in  broad  national  relations,  as  an  educator 
of  the  common  people,  is  the  better  apprehended  if  we  consider  the 
vast  number  of  services  held  to-day,  now  that  the  habit  of  having  such 
conventicles  has  become  one  of  the  abiding  traditions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

Dr.  Carroll,  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  religious  services  held  in  our  country  every  year  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions.  This  is  certainly  a  very  conservative  estimate.  Vet 
even  if  the  number  be  only  four  hundred  thousand  every  week,  instead 
of  nearly  half  a  million,  it  is  seen  that  as  a  source  of  popular  education 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it,  except  the  issues  of  the  news- 
paper press  and  the  sessions  of  the  public  schooL 

It  seems  probable  that  there  are  not  less  than  a  million  popular 
religious  gatherings  among  the  people  of  the  English-spieaking  race 
every  week.  If  there  are  any  who  are  disposed  to  under\'alue  this 
influence,  as  to  the  number  of  attendants,  it  is  to  be  said  that  there 
are  no  other  popular  gatherings  held  throughout  the  year  that  begin  to 
match  them,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  intbience  is  very  great  in  shap- 
ing the  characters  of  those  who  habitually  attend.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  to  say  that  there  are  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  communicants 
who  speak  English,  and  if  there  ore  at  least  so  many  who  gather  to 
hear  preaching  every  week,  then  the  pulpit  is  no  mean  factor  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  as  a  popular  educator.  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  said,  that  Revelation  is  to  the  race  what  educa- 
tion is  to  the  individual,  then  it  is  likely  to  be  also  true  that  "Sermons 
are  to  the  Millions  what  Reading  is  to  Thousands."  ^ 

Aside  from  all  questions  of  popular  evangel ijiation  or  of  instruction 
in  conventional  piety*  if  it  be  looked  at  solely  from  a  sociological 
standpoint  as  merely  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of  mankind,  it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  impulse  given  by  a  prophetic  class  of 
spiritual  leaders*  who  voice  the  authority  of  conscience  and  of  man's 
highest  moral  ideal,  and  who,  by  the  orderliness  of  their  lives,  their 
uprightness,  their  self-denying  austerities,  their  friendliness,  and  their 
helpfulness,  represent  the  fiivine  love  and  authority. 

1  It  is  pertment  to  say,  in  this  conneclion,  thai  the  money  invcstnicn!  in  meeting-houses 
in  the  United  States  ( i8qo)  is  $674,773.183 ;  a  sum  which  throws  much  light  upon  ilic  com- 
parison tsetwecn  Christian  and  nnn-Christian  expenditure  for  idol  temples  and  popular 
•*  meeting"  houses.  And  for  religious  worship  America  pays  four  tioitss  as  much  per  capita 
per  annum  as  China. 
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A  further  illustration  of  the  awakening  power  of  the  popular  use  of 
the  Bible  in  modern  Christendom  is  the  amazing  extent  to  which  quill 
driving  has  been  carried  in  the  new  era.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
closely  connected  with  the  incoming  of  the  Bible  ideas,  its  first  mani- 
festation having  been  in  the  pamphleteering,  which*  at  the  outset,  was 
little  else  than  preaching  in  print.  The  modern  methods  of  absorbing 
the  surplus  energies  of  a  people  were  not  then  largely  developed, — 
navigation,  the  railway,  varied  manufacturing  interestSt  the  legal  call- 
ings the  educational  function:  the  leaders  of  mind  took,  rather,  to  be- 
spattering  each  other  with  printer's  ink.  P'rom  all  this  was  evolved 
the  modern  newspaper,  and  the  less  ephemeral  popular  literature, 
The  formation  of  an  enlightened  Christian  public  opinion,  to  which 
kings  give  heed  and  demagogues  bow,  is  due  largely  to  the  quill 
driving  propensities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  in  respect  to  secu- 
lar affairs,  it  is  a  factor  in  civilization  not  second  to  the  pulpit.  The 
modern  press  represents  the  consolidated  pnblic  opinion  of  Chris- 
tendom. Indeed  the  power  of  the  press  to  focus  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
million  people  upon  an  individual  gives  to  every  man  that  sense  of 
living  in  publicity  which  leads  him  to  exercise  care  how  he  lives;  he 
finds  that,  will  or  nil,  he  must  be  measured  by  a  Christian  ideal  of 
character. 

So  it  has  come  about  in  the  modem  age  that  a  mechanical  invention 
has  ai>peared  in  the  drear  chronology  of  the  nations  to  dispute  rank 
with  royalty*  Instead  of  reading  forever  about  kings,  we  now  read 
of  mechanics.  The  sun  paints  for  us,  the  thunderbolt  is  harnessed  to 
a  street  car,  and  bits  of  lead  in  a  steam  press  act  as  preachers  of 
righteousness,  and  they  voice  the  minds  of  millions  of  men. 

Another  fruit  of  the  intellectual  life  connected  with  the  new  Bible 
study  in  Christendom  is  that  body  of  polite  literature,  alluded  to  more 
fully  in  the  early  part  of  this  book,  which  is  unique  when  compared 
with  the  mental  product  of  non-Christian  peoples.  The  philanthropists 
who  go  out  of  Christendom  are  amazed  to  find  that  the  world's  peoples 
have  nothing  to  read. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  modem  book  shows  that,  at  its  best,  it  is 
shot  through  and  through  with  Gospel  ideas  that  have  come  to  be  the 
heritage  of  the  common  mind  throughout  Christendom.  Its  writer 
assumes  Christian  truth,  assumes  what  are  really  the  thoughts  of  God, 
assumes  immortality,  human  brotherhood,  and  the  conformmg  of  the 
race  to  Christ-likeness.  As,  upon  the  coast,  the  tone  of  the  sea  is 
always  in  the  air,  there  never  fails  a  voice  from  out  the  Spiritual  World 
in  all  modem  literature.  If  the  spirituality  is  not  prominent,  "  it  is 
still  present  in  ever -recurring  suggest!  on,  as  we  feel  the  presence  of  the 
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sky  when  we  look  into  the  heart  of  the  summer  flowers  and  know  that 
without  k  they  could  not  have  been;  .  .  .  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  the  presence  and  power  of  this  spiritual  element  which  differ- 
entiates our  century  from  all  preceding  ages."  ^ 

5.   The  State  of  Society  in  Non-Christian  Lands* 

Action  conforms  to  thought:  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  wild  tribe,  whether  expressed  in  a  literature  or  by  the  voice  of  a  witch 
doc  tor  J  are  decisive  in  the  formation  of  society.  The  Buddhist  lands 
are  what  their  books  make  them.  India  is  the  fruit  of  the  Rrahmauical 
tree,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Thebes,  were  what  they 
were  made  by  ideas. 

So  convinced  were  the  Athenians  of  this  truth  that  the  common 
people  stormed  and  made  a  great  lumult  when  the  tragedy  counte- 
nanced a  false  oath, —  "1  swore  with  my  mouth  but  not  with  my  heart.** 
And  they  held  Euripirles  to  trial  for  corrupting  the  public  morals. 
These  same  Athenians,  however,  had  other  ideas  besides  the  sanctity 
of  the  oath,  and  it  was  one  of  their  ideas  that  Aristides  was  too  just  to 
live  among  them,  and  another  of  their  ideas  that  it  would  be  well  to 
kill  Socrates. 

The  ideas  underlying  the  Ten  Commandments  revolutionized  society 
in  the  South  Sea  islands. 

The  land-grabs  in  Africa,  in  recent  years,  are  not  without  one  advan- 
tage; they  offer  "  spheres  of  influence  '*  to  ideas  somewhat  needed  there* 
It  is  much,  in  fact,  as  if  a  Eurn[>ean  power  should  abate  a  miasmic 
nuisance  threatening  a  thousand  square  leagues.  For  example,  certain 
tribes  were  found  to  have  a  pestiferous  idea  that  skulls  when  clean  and 
polished,  no  matter  whose,  look  well  a-dangling  from  the  waist;  the 
young  gallant  pleased  his  girl  by  murdering  somebody  for  his  empty 
skull,  and  the  prospective  father-in-law  was  propitiated  by  another 
skulL  1  he  European,  with  his  sphere  of  influence,  comes  along  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  and  puts  another  idea  into  the  addled  pate  of  this 
African  dandy, —  some  notion  less  inimical  to  good  society. 


A   Glimpse  In/and. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Dr,  Good,^     He  had  obsened  that  a  new  and 
powerful  people  from  the  interior  were  crowding  down  upon  the  coast, 

*  Hamilton  VV.  Mabic  in  the  AHdirvtr  Rrvtno.    Oclober,  1886. 

a  Tlie  Rev.  A.  C.  Good.  Pli  J>.,  of  the  Presbytermn  Gaboon  Mission,  Batanga,  West 
Africa,    Persoaat  letter  of  August  6,  1894, 
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and  some  years  ago  he  began  to  question  the  locality  of  the  hive  from 
which  they  were  swarming.  In  the  autumn  of  1892,  he  began  to 
explore.  Since  then,  two  new  stations  have  been  opened  at  intervals 
of  sixty  miles.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  reached  a  point  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  inland,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Great  Congo 
basin. 

"The  whole  of  this  region/'  he  writes,  "is  hilly  or  mountainous. 
Beginning  with  an  elevation  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  here  at  Efulen, 
it  gradually  rises  to  from  twenty- two  hundred  to  twenty- four  hundred 
feet  in  the  region  about  Ebolewo'e,  and  to  the  eastward  and  northward 
of  that  place  the  towns  are  found  on  plateaus  elevated  from  twenty -six 
hundred  to  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  of 
this  region  is  remarkably  cool  and  bracing  for  the  tropics/  and  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  very  healthful  for  Africa. 

**A  number  of  tribes  occupy  this  country,  all  of  them,  however, 
branches  of  the  great  Fang  stock.  Of  these  I  can  only  mention  the 
Bulu  or  Bule,  among  whom  we  have  begun  work,  who,  beginning  within 
twenty  miles  of  Batanga,  extend  to  the  Ja,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  interiorward.  This  is  not  the  limit  of  our  field,  however;  for  to 
northward  and  northeast  are  many  peoples  speaking  practically  the 
same  language,  and  beyond  the  Fang  and  Bule  are  other  peoples  of 
whom  I  only  know  the  names,  that  their  country  is  populous,  and  that 
the  farther  we  penetrate,  the  deeper  becomes  the  spiritual  darkness. 

"The  Bule  are  typical  savages,  with  the  usual  faults  of  savages. 
They  wear  very  little  clothing,  especially  the  women  go  almost  entirely 
naked.  Deeds  of  cruelty,  the  mere  mention  of  which  makes  one's 
flesh  creep,  are  fearfully  prevalent.  Polygamy  prevails;  women  are 
bought  and  sold,  are  regarded  as  property,  and  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory,  they  are  virtually  slaves.  Widows  are  barbarously  treated  when 
the  husband  dies,  and  may  count  themselves  fortunate  if  their  throats 
arc  not  cut,  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  having  caused  his  death  by 
witchcraft. 

"With  a  soil  and  climate  of  boundless  possibilities,  the  Bule  are 
often  hungr)%  They  sleep  on  beds  of  poles,  with  logs  for  pillows* 
Their  houses  are  low  huts  without  tables,  chairs^  stools^  or  any  of  the 
things  we  call  furniture;  they  are,  however,  close  enough  to  keep  in 
most  of  the  smoke  from  the  open  fire  that  burns  on  the  clay  floor,  so 
that  the  occupants  live  much  of  the  time  in  an  atmosphere  better  suited 
for  curing  hams  than  to  be  breathed  by  human  beings.  The  Bule  are 
proud  and  exceedingly  selfiiih;  they  have  no  word  for  thanks  in  their 
language,  and  no  use  lor  such  a  word.     They  are  victims  of  many  dark 

^  This  poitil  is  three  degrees  nurih  of  the  equator. 
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superstitions,  which  fill  their  lives  with  fear  and  suspicion,  and  goad 
them  on  to  deeds  oJ  cruelty  that  I  would  fain  believe  are  hardly  natural 
to  them.  Morality  there  is  none;  indeed,  what  they  would  call  moral- 
ity is  in  some  cases  the  most  revolting  immorality. 

**  But  all  this  I  said  when  I  said  that  they  were  savages,  and  if  sav- 
agery has  virtues,  the  Bule  may  claim  their  full  share  of  them.  They 
are  strong,  hardy,  brave  after  their  fashion,  and  energetic;  in  short, 
there  is  in  them  raw  material  out  of  which  a  fine  people  might  be  made. 

"They  have  very  few  slaves,  have  little  or  no  fermented  drink,  and 
are  not  cannibals,  as  are  many  of  their  neighbors;  they  are  well  disposed 
toward  white  men,  and  are  more  than  ready  to  learn  alike  the  evil  and 
good  of  our  civilization.  Kspecially  gratifying  is  the  readiness  with 
which  they  listen  to  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way,  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  we  may 
here  see,  in  the  near  future,  a  change  wrought  in  the  life  and  character 
of  this  people,  that  will  be  like  the  breaking  of  the  morning  after  the 
long  daik  night." 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the  way;  it  is  the  lack  of  humani- 
tarian money  to  change  the  face  of  these  mission  fields,  and  to  extend 
the  work;  that  is,  no  means  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  the  opportunity  of  the  hour. 

When  the  Seven  Hags  of  Lies,  designated  by  the  devil  for  our  planet, 
were  all  accidentally  opened  in  Syria,  his  majesty  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  to  be  a  Mohiimmeifan  country  ;  he  may  have  thought  that  the 
Philistines  or  the  Jews  would  stay  there,  or  that  it  would  some  day 
become  Christian, 

It  was  rather  an  elaborate  idea  that  possessed  a  Morocco  shoemaker 
when  he  told  Mrs.  Summers,  some  four  years  ago,  that  the  difference 
in  clothing  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  was  a  symbol  of  the 
difference  between  their  religions;  "  Vou  see  these  garments  of  ours, 
how  wide  and  flowing  they  are,  our  sleeves  are  loose,  and  we  have  easy- 
Utting  slippers.  As  our  clothes  are  wide,  so  is  our  religion.  We  can 
steal,  cheat,  tell  lies,  deceive  each  other,  and  do  all  manner  of  iniquity 
just  as  we  wish,  and  at  the  last  day  our  prophet  will  make  it  all  right 
for  us.  But  you  poor  Europeans  have  tight- fitting  trousers,  and  tight- 
fitting  waistcoats,  and  tight- fitting  jackets.  You  have  black,  laced-up 
boots  and  big  ugly  hats,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  you  look  most 
miserable.  Your  clothes  are  just  like  your  religion, —  narrow.  If  yoti 
steal,  cheat,  deceive,  or  tell  lies,  you  stand  in  constant  fear  of  the 
condemnation  of  God." 

"  Do  you  consider,"  asked  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  son,  Mr-  Westcott, 
of  one  of  his  Moslem  neighbors  in  India,— ** Do  you  consider  that 
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one  who  on  special  occasions  permits  lying  is  a  fitter  ideal  to  follow 
than  one  who  forbids  it?  "  This  was  a  point  worth  considering,  and 
worth  comparing  authorities  upon;  after  he  had  compared  the  Koran 
with  the  Gospel,  the  Moslem  became  a  Christian.  High  moral  ideals 
suggest  stalwart  trustworthiness  as  one  of  the  requisites  to  good  society. 
It  seems  delightful  enough  to  go  on  in  this  way,  gossiping  about  our 
Moslem  neighbors,  telling  the  same  thing,  *tis  Hkely,  that  they  would 
say  about  us,  in  retailing  to  their  neighbors  the  scandals  of  Christen- 
dom.    By  the  way,  before  passing  on  to  slander  somebody  else,  do  you 
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A   PLEASANT   CHINESE   GOD.  —  Cor&ETt. 


know  what  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  says,^  in  referring  to  worse  things 
than  lying?  **  In  all  civilized  and  wealthy  countries,  the  social  system 
of  Islam  exerts  a  ruinous  influence  on  every  class,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  any  great  future  for  the  Mohammedan  world,  that  system  of  society 
must  be  done  away/'  But,  then,  it  is  well  known  that  their  religion 
makes  them  as  narrow  and  obstinate  as  any  Ism  in  Christendom,  so 
that,  of  course,  the  system  will  not  be  done  away  speedily. 

It  is  wdth  some  caution  that  the  truth  is  to  be  told  about  our  neigh- 
bors in  China.     They  are  serious  people,  and  may  not  take  a  joke, 

1  Studiti  m  a  Moiqut,  p*  114.     London,  iB83» 
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and  may  resent  being  lied  abmit.  The  Americans  must  sympathize 
with  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  St.  James  who  confidently  asked  Vxo- 
fessor  Legge  it  he  did  not  think  the  Middle  Kingdom  more  moral  than 
England.  And  the  St.  James  set  must  symjiathize  with  our  Chinese 
friends  who  think  Brother  Jonathan  is  a  hoodlum. 

In  self-protection  for  our  glass  house,  it  is  well  to  gossip  about  the 
Celestial  empire  rather  by  innuendos  than  dogmatically.  Why  not  do  it 
under  the  protection  of 
an  interrogation  point? 


Was  it  not  rather 
small  business  in  the 
publishers  of  the  Brit- 
ish Encyclopedia  to 
intimate  that  the  "  offi- 
cial corruption "  in 
China  so  reacts  on  the 
people  as  to  make 
''dishonesty  "and  **un- 
tmlhfulness"  national 
characteristics?  The 
king  of  Burmah  is 
translating  this  litde 
pamphlet  for  his  people 
and  must  not  be  offend- 
ed, but  the  Chinese  em- 
peror has  cyclopedias 
enough  of  his  own,  and 
the  publishers  venture  to  tell  the  truth  about  China.* 

Was  it  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  when  S  imuel  Kiild  ^  wrote  that 
"falsehood,  duplicity,  insincerity,  are  national  features  remarkably 
prominent"?" 

I  This  article  was  written  by  Professor  Robert  K,  EJougtas,  of  the  Brilish  Museum,  and 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  London.  He  resided  in  Cliini  during  seven  years* 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  Chinese  studies  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  his  work  rank- 
ing, according  to  Profe.«or  Legge.  with  that  of  Sir  NL  Monier-Williams  upon  Bmhmanism 
And  Professor  T.  Rhys  Davids  upon  Buddhism. 

•  A  clergyman  and  Principal  of  die  London  Missionary  College  at  Malacca,  and  after* 
wards  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  College,  London,  who.  in  his  lime,  was  con- 
sidered the  first  Chinese  scholar  in  England. 

*  China,  p.  305.    London.  1841. 


ANCESTRAL  WORSHJP.  CHINA.-CoRBrrr. 

This  paper  servant  and  paper  horse  are  to  be  transported 
by  buminij,  to  the  spirit  reaims.  for  the  benefU  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  man  who  pays  the  paper  cutter  and 
the  priest. 
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Was  the  man  truthful  who  said,  in  regard  to  the  Celestial  Kingdoin, 
** There  is  no  truth  in  the  country  *^  ? ' 

What  do  you  think  of  that  English  magistrate  who  defended  the 
ap|)lication  of  moderate  torture  to  make  witnesses  in  India  andC^hina 
tell  die  truth?  Where  they  earn  ten  cents  a  day  by  perjuries,  so  ingen- 
ious as  to  be  past  finding  out,  what,  quoth  he,  is  more  reasonable  than 
mild  lortore?- 

Samuel  Wells  Williams,  LL,1).,  lived  in  China  forty -two  years,  first 
as  missionary  in  1835,  then  as  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Pekin.  He  wrote  a  book  in  184S,  and  revised  it  in 
1883.      He    was   ronser\'ativt*    and    1  areful    in    the    expression   of    his 
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PAPER  BUFFALO.  — Banbury. 
Bmmed  Tor  ancestral  use  in  Chinese  worship. 


matured  judgment  upon  Chinese  character,  based  upon  the  observations 
and  studies  of  t wosco re  years j  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  militate 
against  his  mental  fairness  in  the  premises  is  the  fact  that  after  his 
return  to  America  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chinese  in  an  American 
college,  and  his  views  may  have  been  warped  through  his  noting  day 
by  day  for  several  years  the  unmitigated  piety  of  American  students. 
Is  it  indeed  credible  that  twenty- three  centuries  of  Confucianism,  or 
four  thousand  years  of  getting  on  "without  God,"  resulted  in  "deceit 
everywhere  "  ?^     It  is,  for  all  the  world,  like  Bret  Harte's  heathen.     Is 

5  WilJiamaon's  North  Ckma,  Vol.  I,  pp,  4-8.     I^ondoti,  1870. 

2  E^off  f<>  Japan,  p.  380.    By  H.  M.  Field,  D.D,    New  York.  1877. 

8  Xfiddie  A'tn^dom^  Vol.  11,  pp.  96,  97.     Early  edition.     New  York. 
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not  "the  universal  practice  of  lying  and  dishonest  dealing"  deplored                           ^^| 
on  p.  99?    And  the  want  of  public  and  private  charity  on  p.  98?                          ^^| 
And  "a  kind  and  degree  of  nioral  degradation,  of  which  an  excessive                           ^^| 
statement  can  scarcely  be  made,  or  an  adetjuate  conception  hardly  be                            ^^| 
formed,"  deplored  upon  p.  99?     Is  it  not  indeed  a  deplorable  case?                            ^^| 
Even  Lansdell  was  pained  by  it.^     After  saying  that  Lanchnw,  with                            ^^| 
its  half  million  people,  is  at  the  present  day  full  of  abominations  that                            ^^| 
cannot  be  mentioned,  does  he  not  add  that  **  the  most  painful  statement                             ^^| 
ivas  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  an  P/nglishman  who  had  lived                            ^^| 
for  many  years  in  the  northwest  of  China  proper,  and  who  went  so  far                          ^^| 
as  to  say  that  the  Chinese  people  there  were  the  most  wicked,  filthy,                         ^^^H 
and  abominable  people,  he  thought,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,     lliese                        ^^^H 

INTRODUCING  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS   INTO  CHINA. -Banbuhv. 

were  not  the  words  of  an  enemy.     He  had,  moreover,  exceptional 
Facilities  for  knowing  the  Chinese  of  the  interior  in  their  most  intimate 
relations." 

This  is  the  outcome  of  the  common  belief  in  China  that  Confucius 
iistified  lying  at  convenience.     It  is  said  by  an  acute  obsen'er,  who 
w^riles  upon  intimate  knowledge  acquired  in  thirty  years'  residence  at 
rientsin,-  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  morals  mean  expediency, 
md  that  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint ;  that  it  is  popularly  under- 
.tood  that  Confucius  practised  deception  when  it  w^as  his  advantage, 
)r  he  had  an  end  to  gain;  hence  all  over  China  it  is  held  that  the  end 
ustifies  the  means.     When  a  lie  is  proved  it  is  said^  Ves,  as  you  say 

1  CkineMt  Cfitirai  Asia,  11,  pp.  240.  241.     L/>tidoii,  1893, 
«  The  Rev.  C.  A.  SUnley,  A.  RC.  F.  M.  Peisonal  letter  of  July  12,  1894. 
z 
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it  is  a  He,  it  is.  The  average  man  is  not  actuated  by  the  fear  of  wrong- 
doing, btit  of  tire  consequences  of  being  caught;  the  stupidity  or 
bungling  management  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  wrong-duing  is 
universaKy  blamed,  and  the  crime  itself  scarcely  mentioned. 

The  theory  upon  which  life  is  carried  on  in  China  is  that  men  are 
responsible  to  the  t^mperor,  but  not  to  God,  so  that  if  anything  is  for- 
bidden bylaw,  it  must  not  be  done;  if  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  then 
a  man  does  what  he  pleases. 

There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  business  integrity  in  mercantile 
dealings  in  China,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  substantiate  the 
theory  held  by  sorne^  that  in  the  moral  evolution  of  the   human  race 


RATHER   DISCOURAGINC— Bansury, 


honesty  was  the  outcome  of  an  experience  of  many  generations,  which 
taught  that  honesty  was  indubitably  the  best  policy. 

It  is  difficult,  in  running  over  the  moral  evolution  story,  to  avoid 
comparing  Chinese  who  do  not  reach  the  Confucian  standard  with  the 
godless  crowds  in  Christendom  some  ages  since,  aofl  with  the  most 
godless  quarteni  of  the  present  day.  Is  not  Christendom  at  its  worst 
like  China?  Has  Christendom  at  its  best  any  match  on  the  Yellow 
River?  Must  we  not  have  the  feeling  that  the  Celestials  have  fallen 
behind  in  the  moral  race? 

They  are  certainly  much  behind  in  one  thing  that  tends  to  good 
morals  by  a  division  of  influence  and  o]>portunity,  and  by  multiplying 
those  who  keep  watch  upon  each  other.     The  Chinese  suffer,  as  Europe 
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did  in  the  Middle  Ajjjes,  for  want  of  a  sulMlivision  of  intellectual  work, 
Kven  the  clerical  class  in  Christendom  \%  far  better  morally  for  the 
modern  division  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  society  among  lawyers, 
well -schooled  physicians^  professional  teachers,  the  knights  of  the 
qui  11^  the  great  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  managers  of  traffic,  and 
such  statesmanship  as  the  titnes  may  furnish.  In  China  the  opportu- 
niiies  of  life  fall  almost  solely  into  the  hands  of  the  literary  class,  the 
only  well-educated  persons  in  the  nation.  They  have  open  before 
them,  at  the  outset,  either  official  or  mercantile  courses  of  life,  fail- 
ing in  which  they  teach  school,  or  they  resort  to  quackery.     They 
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DR.   CORBETTS   PALACE  CAR. 

The  Doctor  travels  five  days.  Journey  southwest  of  Chefoo,  \n  a  Eftter  transported  by  twcHnrtuie- 
power:  and  here  he  finds  a  native  church  and  Achool  building^. 

expect  to  make  a  living  out  of  a  brief  turn  at  office-holding,  and  they 
are  apt  to  connive  at  any  wrong-doing  which  is  profitable.  China 
would  be  greatly  advantaged  by  advocates,  as  well  as  by  magisterial 
assistants  acquainted  with  the  law,  and  by  profoundly  educated  physi- 
cians, and  by  the  introduction  of  other  callings  common  in  the 
(Jccident. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  lest  diversified  intellectual  openings  in 
the  Celestial  empire  might  tend  to  destroy  such  national  superstitions 
as  the  worship  of  the  Kairy  Fox,  and  by  varying  the  thinking  of  the 
empire  some  of  their  brightest  minds  might  happily  think  of  God. 

There  is,  how^ever,  no  God  to  seek  in  the  theory  of  Budilhisi  lands; 
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and  where  the  Sangha  reigns,  withdrawing  the  most  spiritual  citizens 
from  active  interest  in  serial  problems,  we  can  hut  look  for  moral 
insensihiiity  as  the  ideal, —  a  deliberate  planning  to  sleep  now  and 
to  sleep  forever.  That  this  is  the  notion  in  Ceylon  is  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Fmerson  Tennent,  whose  official  life  among  the  Singhalese 
led  him  to  observe  the  practical  working  of  Buddhism  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  after  an  undisturbed  and  supreme  rule  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries.  The  vices  of  the  natural  man  meet  no  check: 
'^  In  their  daily  intercourse  and  acts,  morality  and  virtue  are  barely 
discernible  as  the  exception.  Neither  hopes  nor  apprehensions  have 
proved  a  sufficient  restraint  on  the  habitual  violation  of  all  those  pre- 
cepts of  charity  and 
honesty,  of  purity  and 
truth,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  their 
doctrine.  Jealousy, 
slander,  litigation,  and 
revenge  prevail,  to  an 
unlooked-for  excess* 
Falsehood  is  of  ubiqui* 
tons  prevalence.  In 
the  courts  of  law  the 
testimony  of  every 
magistrate  is  concur- 
rent that  perjury  on 
both  sides  is  habitual. 
Theft  is  equally  preva- 
1  en  t  w  i  th  p  r  e  var  i  cat  i  on , 
and  deceit  and  fraud 
is  so  notorious  and  habitual  that  the  feeling  of  confidence  is  almost 
unknown," — charges  suitably  completed  by  quoting  the  manuscri]>t 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  missionary  Davies  that  **  In  a  Singhalese  village 
licentiousness  is  so  universal  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  opprobrious."'^ 
At  this  point  we  introduce  another  witness,  the  Rt.  Rev.   Reginald 


WINTER  JTINERACY  IN   NORTH  CHINA.^— CoitBeTT. 


^Dr,  CorbcU  says,  in  his  Ictler  of  June  5,  1894,  that  a  son  had  brouphi  his  father 
(sevt'TTfiy-five  ycurs  old)  fise  miles  on  a  iivhcelbarrow.  to  be  baplizcd.  Miss  Cbra  H.  Cush- 
man,  in  the  Heathtn  Woman's  Friend,  has  related  the  story  of  the  widow  Wang  Nainal 
and  her  two  daughters,  who  were  transported  by  her  son  on  a  wheelbarrow  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles  lo  Pekin,  that  they  m\0\\  learn  more  about  Christianity.  The  woman 
ia  a  valued  mission  worker;  the  son  an  ordained  preacher;  one  daughter  a  teacher,  and 
the  other  a  preacher's  wife- 

2  Christianity  ift  Ceylon.  By  5ir  James  Emerson  Tennent  pp.  193,  ^18,  239.  251,  25s. 
London.  1S50,  , 
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Stephen  Copleston,  T).D.,  Bishop  of  Colombo,  testifying  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Buddhist  society  as  it  is  there  to-day:  — 

It  is  thought  by  the  government  commissioner  thai  tliere  are  more 
murders  in  Ceylon,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  Buddhist  catechism  says  that  a  personal 
God  is  regarded  by  the  Buddhists  as  only  a  gigantic  shadow  thrown 
upon  the  void  of  space  by  the  imagination  of  ignorant  men,  Ihe 
Buddhists,  however,  outside  the  books,  believe  in  a  personal  God. 
Traveling  in  Ceylon,  the  peasantry  know  no  more  religion  than  that  it 


VILLAGE  NEAR  COLOMBO,  CEYLON, 
These  hovels  are  of  tea  but  roofed  sheds.  portfaUy  protected  on  th«  sides. 

is  the  custom  now  and  then  to  lay  a  few  flowers  before  a  certain 
Bo-tree,  that  there  is  a  temple  and  a  monk,  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  food  to  the  monk,  who  on  his  part  gives  no  instruction  in  reli- 
gion.    **  Does  the  monk  do  any  good  ?  "     *'  No/'  * 

The  Bishop  states  the  attitude  of  the  monastic  leaders :^ — The 
monk's  motive  is  to  gain  merit,  to  escape  pain,  to  layoff  life's  burden. 
It  is  no  part  of  his  plan,  from  love  of  truth  or  of  goodness,  to  benefit 
others.     He  has  no  sense  of  duty  or  obligation  to  others,  no  recog- 

1  Buddkum,  pp.  461,  478.  483.  501. 
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nilioa  of  inuUml  scnice  in  society.      He  has  no  aim  in  life,  except 
to  escape  fn>m  it,^ 

He  furtlier  states  that  the  Buddhist  religion  in  (xylon  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  a  nT:iri's  conduct,  save  as  to  taking  the  lives  of  animals, 
nor  is  religion  spoken  of  as  a  motive.  The  standard  of  moral  conduct 
is  so  low  that  it  is  not  expected  that  one's  life  will  be  exeniplar}\  As 
to  ordinary  humanity,  it  is  not  in  Buddhist  Ceylon.  Kindness  to  a 
person  wounded  by  an  accident  is  a  rare  thing.  His  cries  are 
unheeded.  If  a  Christian  turns  to  help,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  divine 
rather  than  a  human  act.  In  Colombo,  however,  the  monks  have  so 
far  aroused  themselves  from  the  sleep  of  ages  as  to  visit  the  hos|3itals 
and  prisons,  there  being  a  Buddhist  revival  connected  with  their  con- 
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tact  with  Occidental  faiths.  It  is,  adds  the  Bishop,  hardly  too  much 
to  say  of  whole  districts,  that  marriage  is  unknown  among  the  lower 
classes  of  Buddhists,  and  that  it  is  most  respected  in  regions  where 
there  has  been  most  intercourse  with  Christian  natives.* 

Turning  to  Burmah,  another  land  where  Buddhism  has  ruled  alone 
for  ages,  and  taking  up  other  points  which  illustrate  the  state  of  soci- 
ety, it  may  be  said,  for  example^  that  the  state  of  the  currency  indicates 
the  condition  of  domestic  trade  and  the  relative  commercial  prosperity. 
Lead  is  used  for  small  payments,  and  silver  for  larger.  There  is  no 
coinage;  the  metal  being  weighed  and  assayed,  if  the  payment  is  suffi- 
cient to  demand  it.  It  is  needless,  in  this  petty  Asiatic  kingdom,  to 
particularize  that  which  would  mean  so  much  in  the  World  of  the  West, 


>  Buddhiim,  pp.  313,  214. 


'^  Buddhum^  pp,  479-483, 
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—  the  despotism  of  the  government,  the  universal  extortion  by  which 
public  revenue  is  raised,  the  owneriihip  of  all  labor  and  laborers  by  the 
king,  the  seven  gradations  of  slavery, —  nune  of  these  conditions  of 
semi -barbaric  social  life  having  been  greatly  bettered  by  Buddhism,  in 
its  long  centuries  of  unquestioned  sway. 


India, 


Oh#  where  is  God  ? 
1  feel  Mb  rod; 
My  inner  lii^^ht 
Is  (lark  as  night,  — 
In  terror  bound 
I  hear  no  sound 
Of  joy  ur  love. 
I  list  abuvc, 
litluw ,.  aruund ; 


I  strain  my  sight,  — 
Oh«  where  is  Uud? 
A  pilgrim  sore. 
My  sins  t  bore 
To  temples  high. 
To  fountains  nigh. 
By  rivers  deep 
1  sigh  unti  weep: 
Oh,  where  is  God? 


After  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  had  spent  many  months  in  studying  the 
sacred  liooks  of  the  East,  culling  excerpts  here  and  there  for  his  admir* 
able  Anthology »^  and  had  come  into  profound  sympathy  with  those 
sages  whose  holy  hymns  have  come  down  through  so  many  centuries, 
—  men  who  inquired  diligently  where  ihey  might  find  God, —  the  stu- 
dent left  his  library  and  shocked  his  sensibilities  by  going  to  India  to 
see  Hinduism  at  its  best.     He  was  appalled  by  it. 

That  there  may  be  more  morality  in  sacred  book  theory  than  in  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  disciples,  Mr.  Conway  has  already  learned  in 
America  and  England.  Christianity  is  better  judged  in  the  Biblical 
principles  than  in  the  practices  of  some  whose  Christianity  is  nominal. 
Stil!  the  pantheism  of  India,  which  is  the  basis  <>f  their  polytheistic 
worship,  is  a  fault  of  their  books. 


This  stock  ur  stone 
Is  God,  alone; 
No  bush  that  burns. 
No  tide  that  turns, 
Is  aught  but  GckI,  — 
No  grass,  no  sod, 


No  crag  or  mount, 
No  spray  or  fount : 
To  all  1  pray, 
By  night,  by  day; 
God  here,  God  there,  - 
I  have  no  eare. 


Tbis  confusion  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator  culminates  in  the 
loss  of  personal  identity,  and  if  I  am  myself  but  a  part  of  God,  if  all 
1  do  is  but  His  act,  there  can  be  no  essential  wrong-doing. 


1  The  Sacred  Anfkoh^y:  a  Book  of  Etknkai  Scripture i.  By  M.  D,  Conway*  London 
and  New  York,  1B73.  It  is  the  best  coliecdon  we  have  within  small  compass,  barring 
certain  mistakes  in  chronology,  etc.,  which  may  be  eastJy  corrected  by  reference  to  any 
tpecjalist's  hand-book,  or  even  a  standard  cyclopedia. 
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I  tcko  divine, 
Like  grape  and  wine^  — 
I  cannot  sia 
Without,  within. 
Got  I  in  my  thought 
No  ill  has  wrought; 
In  Him  I  rise, 
By  I  lira  I  fall; 
Above  the  skies 


There  bangs  no  pall,- 
No  muurniiig  there 
O'er  sinners  fair. 
For  murder  rank 
My  Gad  I  thank; 
The  alms  I  take» 
The  thefts  I  make, 
Alike  are  God, — 
There  is  no  rod. 


--^M 


The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  held  by  the  Brahmans,  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  notion  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  creature 

and  the  Creator.  In 
the  course  of  nearly  five 
millions*  of  genera- 
tions all  crooks  are 
likely  to  get  straight- 
ened out,  all  low-caste 
w\xi\\,  by  being  good 
enough,  may  in  that 
time  be  reborn  as  Brah- 
mans, and  all,  then,  be 
reabsorbed  in  the  im- 
personal God,  then  to 
begin  the  rigmarole 
over  again,  The  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Hin- 
du system  is  not  urgent, 
as  to  an  immediate 
mending  of  life  to-day, 
if  indeed  there  is  felt 
to  be  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  mend' 
ing  it  at  all. 
In  the  innocence  of  her  heart  a  Hindu  widow  told  her  teacher,  Miss 
Downs,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  a  sin  to  lie  until  she 
lieard  the  Christians  say  so;  the  lie  and  the  truth  had  always  been  the 
same  to  her  in  her  childhood  training. 

Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  in  India,  1784-1794,  said  that  he  ne\'er 


1  4,Boo,ooo  new  births  for  each  individuak 

^This  ancient  ruin  marks  the  spot,  not  far  from  Benares,  where  Gautama  preached  bin 
first  Buddhist  sermon.  The  siruclure  is  of  stone,  fo  the  height  of  43  feel;  and  the  upper 
courses  of  bricks  85  feet.    It  is  93  feet  in  diameter. 


■^^m 
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knew  a  Hindu  who  would  not  perjure  himself  for  money.  The  courts 
of  justice  abounded  in  "four  annas  men/'  ready  to  swear  to  whatever 
might  be  required  to  win  a  case.  Dr,  John  Scudder,  who  was  in  India, 
1819-1853,  said,  "I  never  saw  a  man  in  India  whose  word  I  would  be 
willing  to  trust/* 


Hindu  Sacifty  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 

The  Thomas  Twining  jyavels  in  India  report  the  condition  of  things 
after  thousands  of  years  of  Brahmanical  rule:  "While  some  parts  of 
the  Hindu  worship  are  simple  and  inoffensive,  others  are  highly  revolt- 
ing by  their  cruelty  and  indecency.  In  the  great  Doorgah  Feast  the 
most  disgusting  excesses  are  exhibited*"  The  Juggernaut  wheels 
crushing  hum:in  lifCi  the  Sangar  Island  children  tossed  to  alligators,  the 
drowning  of  old  women  at  Allahabad,  the  perishing  of  widows  by  fire, 
—  all  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  traveler  a  hundred  years  ago/ 

Mr,  William  Ward,  companion  of  Carey  and  Marshman,  who  learned 
to  know  India  so  well  fourscore  years  ago,  before  Christianity  had 
made  any  impression  upon  the  counlry,  tells  us'-  that  the  Hindus  are 
exceedingly  wanting  in  compassion  and  benevolence;  that  they  are 
lajsciviouSj  covetous,  deceitful,  and  perpetual  liars;  and  that  the  reli- 
gious ascetics  commonly  curse  those  who  refuse  to  give  them  food, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  common  thieves.  He  adds  that  almost  all 
these  so-called  holy  men  live  in  an  unchaste  state,  and  that  some  are 
aln^ost  continually  drunk.  Then  follows  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
immoralities  of  the  most  eminent  Hindu  saints.  The  resplendent 
vices  of  the  Brahmanical  temple  ser\uce  have  indeed  continued  to 
this  day. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  supplemental  despatches,  1797- 
1805,  said,  in  his  utter  despair  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  were  without 
one  redeeming  quality.  This  pertained,  perhaps,  to  that  period  when 
the  native^  were  restive  under  new  rule ;  certainly  the  statement  would 
not  be  made  now  by  the  officers  of  the  British  crown. 

It  is  true,  concerning  India,  that  w^e  know  more  about  the  state  of 
society  there  than  in  some  ether  lands,  since  the  English-speaking 
people  have  resided  there  so  long.  The  testimony  of  the  missionaries 
is  uniformly  that  gained  by  Mr.  Conway,  that  Occidental  peoples  have 
no  conception  of  the  degradation  of  Hindu  society.  And  it  is  stated 
by  Sir  M,  Monier- Williams,  who  has  studied  Hinduism  for  forty  years, 

^  pp.  461,  462.     London,  17Q3. 

*  WrUitf^s^  Rilt^iQtt,  and  Marnier s  of  ihe  Hmdm,  Vol  I,  p.  100,  and  Vol,  IV,  pp.  311- 
313* 
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thai  *' The  present  characteristics  of  Brahraanism  are  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  snperstilion.  Whatever  profound  thought  lay  about  the  roots  of 
Hindnisni,  it  held,  and  still  holds,  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  India  in  the  bondage  of  degradation,  cruelty,  and  immorality^" 

Bishop  Hcber  of  Calcutta,  1823,  said  that  he  never  met  a  race  of 
men  who  took  so  little  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  a  neighbor  who  was 
not  of  their  own  caste*  This  sum  of  all  iniquities  in  Hindu  society  is 
of  no  small  interest  when  considered  as  a  sociological  phenomenon. 

Both  as  a  social  organ i- 
zation  and  as  a  religion, 
Hinduism  is  Caste. 
It  is  an  experiment  of 
more  than  two  thousand 
years'  sLinding:  — 

Every  carpenter's  son 
must  be  a  carpenter, 
and  every  shoemaker's 
son  must  stick  to  his 
father's  last,  not  only 
for  centuries  but  for 
millenniums.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
castes  and  varieties  of 
caste  in  India,  the 
members  of  which  will 
not  eat  or  drink  with 
each  other,  nor  associ- 
ate with  each  other 
in  any  wuy.^  This  is 
the  only  course  that  is 
open  as  to  the  means 
of  living,  and  as  to  a  varied  industry.  And  as  to  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  iron  custom  keeps  a  man  in  that  social  status  in  which 
he  was  born,  each  generation  adding  new  links  to  the  chain  that 
is  to  be  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  next  generation.  This  (i) 
limits  the  means  of  living;  (2)  forbids  a  varied  industry;  (3)  shuts 
up  the  desire  for  knowledge,  there  being  no  use  in  learning  any- 
thing else,  since  a  blacksmith's  boy  at  five  must  begin  to  make  nails; 
(4)  so  extinguishes  human  kindness  that  when  an  Ahmednuggur  work- 

1  Lttttn  from  India.  By  Rev.  Ht^nry  J.  Bruce,  p.  78,  Privately  printed,  Satan. 
1B79.  A  very  valuable  book,  containing  "  inside  "  information  upon  important  poitits.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  fan:iiliar  letters. 
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»tt  tell  from  a  building,  the  other  workmen,  being  of  different  caste, 
^d  Hot  help  him*  An  English  soldier  offered  him  water,  and 
^c^*is^  he  look  It,  he  was  disciplined  by  his  own  caste  as  soon  as  he 
co\*ered,  and  it  was  only  at  great  expense  that  he  kept  himself  from 
'•*^  turned  out.^  In  this  way  society  is  maintained  at  a  standstill, 
^t-K  only  so  much  stir  in  it  as  is  made  by  one  hundred  imd  fifty  chronic 
*>«ls  between  castes. 

*^ is  system  is  domineered  over,  both  socially  and  religiously,  by  the 
'"^^^tuans;  they,  indeed,  are  the  Pharisees  of  this  planet.     Of  blood 
^^^^     pure      through 
**"^<iity  than  that    of 
'^       literar)'    class    in 
■^iria,  and   of    pride 
"^^t^e  ancient  than  any 
^t>l« occidental  house 
^^y  arc  matched  only 
*y  tiic  Jews  in  tracing 
^he|^  lineage   hack   to 
«ie  \ery  beginnings  of 
■*^oric  time  u]x>o  the 
^^^h.    Theirs   is    the 
"^CTify  occupation, — 

''^yare  fit  for  offices, 

^f  clerks,  for  pundits, 

Wl  they     have    per- 
ncd     no      manual 

■^  in    more     than 
aiy centuries;  they 

»y  be   bankers    but 

%\  merchants,  nor 
m^j  they  vulgarly  lease 
file  land.  They  are 
QiXtxi  poor^  begging  for 

krk  with  pen  and  books,  and  those  who  graduate  at  the  government 
Biook  are  eager  to  serve  the  crown, 

pThe  Kshatriya  caste,  the  ruler,  the  soldier,  is  found  mosdy  in  the 
north  of  India.  They  rank  next  to  the  Brahmans.  Then  next  in  the 
icaie  is  the  merchant,  Vaisya. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  in  a  scale  still  lower, —  the  fourth  caste, 
Siidra.     These  are  the  laborers,  among  whom  there  are  eighty  prin- 


*-  -\. 
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1  Bnicc,  Letiers,  p.  84. 
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ciple  subdivisions,  and  of  variations  there  are  many  more.  The* 
weavers,  and  bricklayers,  and  farmers,  and  representatives  of  al 
ordinar}'  industries  of  a  great  people.  Some  are  well-to-do;  they 
the  government  farm  lands  which  surround  the  villages.  It  is  the 
of  the  Sudra  to  ser\'e  the  classes  above  him,  and,  above  all,  the  Brah : 

Every  seventh  or  ever}-  sixth  family  of  the  two  hundred  and  e'S  ^^^^^ 
registered  millions  in  India  is  an  outcast;  or,  to  use  the  term  inve-*^^  ^^ 
by  the  census  bureau,  there  are  forty  or  fifty  millions  who  belong  tc:^  ^^ 
depressed  classes,  who  are  below  the  line  of  social  respectability.  ^° 

the  Madras  Presidency  they  comprise  a  fourth  part  of  the  populati^^"- 
These  non-caste  people  live  apart  from  the  village.  They  are  p><^^' 
beyond  description,  ignorant,  weak,  down-trodden,  squalid,  despi^^^ 
There  are  two  principal  divisions, —  the  Malah  or  Pariah,  and  v^ 
Madega  or  leather  workers.  Very  rarely  there  is  one  who  lease?  ^  * 
little  land,  but  the  others  work  generation  after  generation  for  tjtn^^^ 
who  own  the  soil  or  those  who  commonly  lease  it,  their  service  b^  A<*8 
due  by  custom,  although  they  are  not  hereditary  laborers  or  sla%«^^^ 
There  is  no  fixed  comi)ensation,  so  much  a  day,  but  wages  arc  at  v^^ 
will  and  discretion  of  the  master,  after  the  annual  harvest. 

*'']'hev  are  mere  s<:um,  let  them  die,"  was  the  answer  made  to  a  n'*  *^' 
sionary  lady  by  an  educated  Brahman,  who  had  government  rel  *^ 
funds  to  ileal  out  in  time  of  famine.  The  same  woman  stopped  f^^  ^ 
carriage  to  i)i('k  uj)  a  boy  dying  in  the  street.  He  belonged  to  x\*  ^ 
depressed  <  la^s,  and  no  passer-by,  out  of  the  whole  one  hundred  zX^<^^^ 
fifty  castes,  would  touch  him  or  help  lift  him.* 

Caste,  in  its  world-wide  aspects,  is  essentially  ill  bred,  knowing  ^ 
nothing  of  that  self-sacrifice  in  little  things  which  is  fundamental  to 
<4t)C)(l  manners.  In  this  high  and  noble  sense,  the  man  whose  caste  is 
so  high  that  he  cannot  hel|)  a  dying  boy  is  no  gentleman.  He  may  be 
very  learned  in  Sanskrit  and  in  ICnglish,  but  to  him  the  Golden  Rule 
is  in  a  dead  tongue.  Toward  all  who  bear  the  form  of  man,  conduct 
is  either  (oninion  civility  or  brutal  barbarism.  Courtesy  knows  no 
caste  lines. 

There  is  anions  the  Drahmans  a  very  flourishing  "Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Cow":  to  keep  the  beasts  from  butchers  and  from 
Christian  ownership.  There  is  among  the  Brahmans  no  society  to 
])rote(:l  Men  of  lower  caste. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  seventh  family  in  India  is  kept  from 
British  government  schooling;  the  "depressed"  infants  would  make 
trouble  by  ex(  itini^^  the  prejudices  of  the  caste  people.     If,  however, 

1  Mi<-i  ( intrude  Chandl'^r.  in  /.//■  and  lAt^ht. 
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so  large  a  part  of  the  refinements  and  delight  of  our  social  life,  are 
totally  unknown.  Altogether,  Patil's  description  of  the  heathen  world 
of  his  time,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, —  *  Being  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness^  covetonsness,  maliciousness ; 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity:  whisperers/ — ^accu- 
rately describes  the  heathen  world  of  the  present." 

Livingstone  in  Africa  confessed  that  he  took  an  intense  disgust  at 
heathenism^ — its  dancing,  roaring,  singing,  jesting,  grumbling,  quar- 

reling,  and  murdering,  and 
this  when  the  natives  were 
kind  to  him  personally.  And 
he  look  pains  to  ]nit  it  on 
record  that  the  indirect  and 
civilizing  benefits  of  missions 
are  worth  all  the  money  and 
labor  expended  on  them. 

The  House  of  Commons, 
April  28,  1873,  ordered  the 
|>riuting  of  a  Report  upon  the 
Condition  of  India,  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Council  of  India;  in  which 
it  is  said  ^  that  the  lessons  in- 
culcated by  the  missionaries 
*  *  have  given  to  th  e  peo  p  le  at 
large  new  ideas,  not  only  on 
purely  religious  questions, 
but  on  the  nature  of  evil,  the 
obligations  of  law,  and  the 
motives  by  which  hutnan  con- 
duct should  be  regulated. 
Insensibly  a  higher  standard 
of  moral  conduct  is  becoming 
familiar  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  young,  which  has  been  set 
before  them,  not  merely  by  public  teaching,  but  by  the  millions  of 

1  p.  129. 

2  On  August  1,  1892*  a  converted  fakir  was  haptired  at  a  chapel  in  the  Calcutta  district. 
He  had  heard  of  Jesus  when  a  buy.  In  hi&  ascetic  Ufu  he  wiis  worshiped  as  a  sacred 
being;  yet  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  moral  uncleanness  within  and  without,  that  he 
began  to  study  Christianity,  by  the  aid  of  native  catechists.  lie  asked  that  he  might  be 
bapiizcd  as  "  John,  that  he  might  go  forth  and  preach  repentauce  to  his  countrymen." 
Ilje  Church  Missionary  Society  reports  the  baptism  of  one  fakir,  who  bad  nearly  four 
thousand  disciples. 


HINDU  FAKIR.' 


I 
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printed  books  and  tracts  which  are  scattered  widely  through  the  country. 
This  view  of  the  general  influence  of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  revolution  which  it  is  silently  producing,  is  not  taken  by 
missionaries  only.  It  has  been  accepted  by  many  distinguished  resi- 
dents in  India,  and  experienced  officers  of  the  government,  and  has 
been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Barde  Frere. 
Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  the  government  of 
India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation  under  which  it  is 
laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by  these  six  hundred  mission- 


[^ 


MEASURE   BY  MEASURE.   FOR  THE   MONKEY  AT  LUCKNOW.* 

arics,  whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labors  are   infusing 
new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped  life  of   the  great  populations  placetl 
under  English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better 
men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell." 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  said  '^  that  the  teach- 

1  These  men  are  paying  iheir  vows  to  the  monkey  god,  by  m  easy  ring  each  one  his  length 
on  the  ground  from  ihrir  homes,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  This  was  In  January,  1894. 
Phologmpbed  by  an  English  Missionary,  and  ibrwarded  by  Miss  L.  W.  Sullivan,  Supl.  of 
Deaconess  House,  Lucknow. 

Raman,  io  conquering  Ceylon,  was  aided  by  an  army  of  monkeys.  Tlie  monkey  tem- 
ples of  India  arc  not  unlike  the  monkey  houses  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London  or 
Central  Park.  The  creatures  are  sufficiently  sacred  to  hinder  their  being  molested;  and 
Ibey  arc  well  fed  by  temple  worehip«rs, 

*  Address,  July  9, 1873. 
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in^  of  Christianity  were  effecting  changes  in  India  more  extraordinary 
than  anything  in  modern  Europe. 

The  world-wide  advance  of  a  Christian  civilization  through  Chris- 
tian missions  is  to  be  urged  upon  humanitarian  grounds.  This  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  after  much  travel  in 
uncouth  parts  of  the  world.  A  broad  humanity  calls  upon  every  I'riend 
of  man  to  turn  to  and  help.  The  Greek  Church  is  at  work  in  Tokyo, 
and  the  Moslems  are  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bishop^  affirms  that  she  was  **made  a  convert  to  missions  by 
seeing,  in  four  and  a  half  years  of  Asiatic  traveling,  the  desperate 
needs  of  the  unchristianized  world.  I  came  home  full  of  the  needs  of 
the  heathen  world.  Wherever  f  have  been,  1  have  seen  sin  and  sor- 
row and  shame.  One  thousand  millions  are  wandering  in  darkness 
without  God  in  the  world.  When  traveling  in  Asia,  it  struck  me  how 
little  we  heard,  how  little  we  know.  Mohammedanism  is  corrupt  to 
the  very  core;  the  morals,  perhaps  in  Persia  in  particular,  are  corrupt. 
There  is  scarcely  a  thing  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the  life  of  the 
unchristianized  nations.  There  is  no  public  opinion  interpene- 
trated by  Christianity,  which  condemns  sin  or  wrong  in  all  this 
seething  mass  of  shame  and  corruption.  1  hese  false  faiths  degrade 
women  with  an  indefinite  degradation.  The  Zenana  woman  of  twenty 
or  thirty  is  like  a  child  of  eight,  intellectually.  The  worst  passions  are 
stimulated  and  developed, —  jealousy,  envy,  murderous  hate,  intrigue. 
The  request  has  been  made  of  me  nearly  two  hundred  times  to  give 
drugs  to  disfigure  the  favorite  wife,  or  take  her  life,  or  her  infant  son's 
life.  This  is  the  natural  product  of  systems  that  we  ought  to  have 
subverted  long  ago.  There  is,  too,  an  infinite  degradation  of  men. 
The  whole  continent  of  Asia  is  corrupt.  It  is  the  scene  of  bar- 
barities, tortures,  bmtal  punishments,  oppression,  and  official  corrup- 
tion. There  are  no  sanctities  of  home.  The  sorrows  of  heathenism 
impressed  me.  Throughout  the  East,  sickness  is  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  demons.  The  sick  person  at  once  becomes  an  object  of  loathing 
and  terror,  is  put  out  of  the  house,  is  taken  to  an  outhouse,  is  poorly 
fed  and  rarely  visited  ;  or  the  astrologers  or  priests  or  medicine  men  or 
wizards  assemble,  beating  big  droms  and  gongs,  blowing  horns,  and 
making  the  most  fearful  noises.  They  light  gigantic  fires  and  dance 
round  the  sick  with  their  unholy  incantations.  They  beat  the  diseased 
person  with  clubs  to  drive  out  the  demon.  1  hey  lay  him  before 
a  roasting  fire  till  his  skin  is  blistered,  and  then  throw^  him  into  cold 
water.     They  stuff  the  nostrils  of  the  dying  with  aromatic  mixtures  or 

1  In  an  address  In  Eateter  HoJl^  Novenib{.r  i,  1893. 
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mud,  and  in  some  regions  they  cany  the  chronic  sufferer  to  a  mountain 
top,  placing  barley  balls  and  water  beside  him,  then  leaving  him  to 
die  alone.  The  woe  and  sickness  in  the  imchristianized  world  are 
beyond  tellingi  and  these  woes  press  most  heavily  upon  women,  exposed 
lo  nameless  barbarities  and  often  perishing  miserably  from  maltreat- 
ment/  ' 

The  appalUng  deformities  of  the  crippled  and  the  blind,  that  greet 

the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  India,  in  China,  bid  reasonable  men  to  send 

out  medical  missionaries,   in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity.     Are 

there  not  among  us  those  whose  dying  beds  are  made  uneasy  by  the 

imrelieved  suffering  they  leave  in  the  world  behind  them?     Will  they 

not  eagerly  pour  into  the  heart  of  God  their  pity  for  the  earth?     Will 

Ihey  not  hasten  to  the  ministering  angels  and  urge  their  swifter  flight? 

Will  they  not  fit  themselves  for  intelligent  helpfulness  on  this  planet, 

lo  far  from  the  realms  of  bliss? 

"I  should  think/'  quoth  one  who  mourned  to  leave  so  much  grief 
behind,  '*I  should  think  that  men  would  he  glad  to  do,  to  give.  I 
Hsh  that  I  could  put  an  idea  into  their  heads  to  do  it/' 

'  "This  address  was  published  in  five  pages  of  (hf  Afissiofmry  Hftnfd,  February,  1S94. 
"  J^as  t>eefi  widely  read  in  England.  TTip  quotation  above  is  a  coinpibhon,  sometimes  of 
^'^^riH^CJS  far  apart,  to  show  tiie  stale  of  socieiy  and  ihe  reiasonableness  of  moral  he!p  10 
*  Orient  by  the  Occident  Kfis.  Bishop  ha5  staK'd  rhftl  she  was  prejwdked  againsi  miS- 
^fofc  going  into  Ihc  field  and  seeing  the  work  and  tbe  need  of  il. 
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BOOK    VL 

CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY, 

ASIDE  from  ihe  love  of  mankind,  which  Cbristianity  exhibits  in 
echicational,  moral,  and  dislinclively  religious  work,  there  is  a 
line  of  philanthropic  service  which  relates  to  man's  social  condition. 
It  i%  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  spoken  of  as  the  charitable  work  of 
OrrUtrndom,  or  liberal  gratuitous  relief  of  physical  destitution,  dis- 
tress «nd  infirmity;  the  terra  Christian  Philanthropy  is,  however,  the 
belter  term,  related  as  it  is  to  society  in  broader  benevolence  than  mere 
iviQg  or  the  lender  and   affectionate  care  of  those  physically 
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CAJN   AND    H(S    FAMILY.  -Carmam, 

The  imi versa)  good  will  which  characterizes  Christianity 
eneficcnt  changes  in  social  condition  upon  a  large  scale,  by 
ch  great  bodies  of  the  human  family  are  placed  permanently  in 
IriPttimstanres  more  favorable  for  self-help. 

This  rradmrss  to  do  good  to  all,  to  consider  what  is  the  wisest,  the 
far-reaching  philanthropy,  and  to  act  in  the  matter  with  promp- 
^tndc  and  spirit, —  this  is  better  for  the  race  than  generous,  unthinking 
bcmelactioos  to  the  poor. 
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PART   FIRST. 

Contrasts  in  the  Condition  of  Labor  between  Chrfstian 
AND  Non-Christian  Lands. 

As  one  illustration  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  Christian  philan- 
thropy throughout  some  centuries,  upon  a  continental  scale,  take  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  non-Christian  lands  in  respect  to  the 
condition  of  labor. 

It  is  a  provincial  nature  that  does  not  look  to  see  how  "the  other 
half**  of  the  world  lives,  and  il  is  a  semi-barbaric  nature  that  does  not 
care.  We  talk  about  culture,  yet  he  is  rude  who  is  tmmindfu!  of  the 
fact  that  our  globe  is  so  small  that  one  can  go  around  it  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  can  hear  every  day  the  most  that  happens  upon  it;  he  is  a  rude 
and  essentially  uncultivated  man  whose  life  is  so  petty  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  beyond  the  horizon,  the  average  man  in 
non-Christian  lands  is  so  conditioned  that  there  are  more  than  tw^o 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  who  have  no  home,  and  practically 
no  clothing,  and  an  additional  population  of  more  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  who  are  half  clad,  and  who  live  in  impoverished 
huts.  In  comparison  with  the  United  States,  to  every  citizen  there  are 
fourteen  outside  who  are  in  this  destitute  condition.  Taking  into 
account  the  entire  jjopubtion  of  the  globe,  it  is  likely  that  one  person 
out  of  every  three  lies  down  at  night  hungry. 


I.   The  Hand  Toilers  of  Asia. 
L 

There  are  two  countries  which  possessed  ages  ago  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  civilization  which  now^  exhibit  in  the  condition  of  seven 
hundred  millions  of  people  the  fruitage  of  social  and  religious  ideas 
hekl  during  forty  centuries,  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  ideas,  the  natural 
evolution  of  society  in  which  the  higher  faculties  of  man  have  been 
but  slightly  developed,  and  in  which  new  ideas  from  outside  are  needed. 

In  respect  to  C^hina,  Hon.  Chester  Holcombe  *  has  made  a  brief 
comprehensive  statement,  from  which  I  will  cite  certain  points  in 
abbreviated  form,  adding  illustrative  or  confirmatory  notes:  — 

1  In  the  Youth* i  Companion,  Boslon,  May  17.  1&88,  The  writer  was  for  some  years  a 
missionary  gf  the  American  Board,  and  then  Secretary  of  the  United  Stales  legation  at 
Pekin. 
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The  masses  of  the  people,  he  says,  are  poor  with  a  poverty  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,'  A  Chinese  laborer,  if  earning  two 
dollars  a  day,  would  be 
considered  as  living  in 
luxury,  but  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  is  only  ten 
to  thirty  cents  a  day, 
and  unskilled  from  eight 
to  ten  cents.  The  writer 
has  often  hired  a  carrier 
to  walk  with  a  letter 
thirty  miles  for  eight 
cen  ts .  Boat  me  n  w  i  1 1  pu  1 1 
a  boat  against  the  cur- 
rent a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  walk 
back,  for  fifty  cents. 
The  failure  of  one  day's 
work  is  the  failure  of 
food  for  a  vast  popula- 
tion/- Meat  is  as  chea[! 
in  China  as  in  the 
United  SLates,  yet  a  Chi- 
nese laborer  does  not 
eat  a  pound  of  meat  in 
a  month.  Steamed  rice 
is  the  staple  food,  with 
a  little  cabbage  in  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  minute  fragments  of  raw  turnip  for  relish. 
I'he  average  meal  does  not  cost  over  two  cents  for  each  person.  There 
are  two  hundred  millions  of  people  in  China  whose  food  consumption 
does  not  average  over  five  cents  a  day.  A  w^orkman's  summer  ward- 
robe costs  three  dollars.      If  he  is  not  at  w^ork,  he  gets  on  for  the 

1  Intelligent  travelers  give  it  sis  their  judgment  that  there  is  no  time  when  one  family 
out  of  four  is  not  scunt  for  food,  —  a  bimdred  million  Chinamen  being  underfed*  Secre- 
tary VV'i shard  says,  "  I  never  saw  such  poverty  ns  I  snw  in  China."  He  was  distressed  by 
being  surrounded  by  these  hungry-cy^d  people,  whenever  he  had  to  picntc  in  travehng. 
They  would  gather  to  look  wt  him,  to  sei?  him  eat.  Yel  his  limited  means  did  not  allow 
him  to  feed  one-fourth  part  of  the  Chint^se  empire,  who  commonly  go  to  bed  hungry. 

*  TJie  Hon.  S,  L.  Gracey,  late  Consul  at  Foochow,  says  that  there  are  multitudes  who 
live  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  month.  A  writer  in  Mucmilitm's  Maj^attnt 
states  that  in  winter,  when  wages  are  so  low  that  s.«fficicnt  food  cannot  be  bougfit  to  repiair 
the  muscular  waste  incident  lo  labor,  men  sometimes  hiljemate  by  avoiding  exertion,  so 
gettmg  on  with  little  food. 


THE    HOME    OF  THE   AVERAGE    CHINAMAN, - 

KlNNEAR. 

There  is  a  fruH  vender's  stand  under  the  banian  tree.  *  These 
houses/'  says  Dr,  Kinnear.  "pitched  and  totteHng.  are 
as  good  as  those  of  the  middle  class  average/' 
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season  with  twenty- five  cents  worth  of  rags.  The  house  is  one  room 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six,  with  no  floor,  and  no  furniture  save  a  table, 
one  or  two  stools,  and  a  brick  bed.  I  here  is  no  chimney,  and»  except 
for  cooking,  no  firci  even  in  winter,  in  a  climate  as  cold  as  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,^ 

Vet  the  Chinese  race  as  such  is  indomita]>le  in  its  industry,  perse- 
vering, economicalp  and  contented,^  and  the  hard  workers  of  the  nation 
are  deserving  of  a  larger  and  more  practical  help  from  the  literary  or 
educated  class,  the  oflficials  and  leaders  in  life,  who  really  do  little  in 
the  way  of  relief  except  in  a  sporadic  way. 


IL 

In  treating  this  topic  it  is  impossible  to  separate  labor  and  poverty, 
since  in  considering  the  condition  of  workingmen  we  find  that  they 
would  be  classed  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor  if  they  were  in  Christendom. 

Although,  then,  the  topic  of  Poor  Relief  belongs  in  the  Second  Part 
of  this  Book  VI,  yet  in  respect  to  China  it  is  proper  to  deal  with  that 
matter  here,  in  illustration  of  the  condition  of  laborers^  between  whom 
and  abject  want  there  needs  to  intervene  only  a  few  days*  lack  of  work, 

Mr.  Holcombe,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  says  that  there  are  no 
almshouses,  nor  is  there  public  provision  for  care  of  the  poor,  and 
that  tii^o- thirds  of  the  population  of  China  would  apply  for  admission 
to  almshouses  w  ithin  a  month  if  any  were  opened  in  which  they  could 
be  as  well  fed  as  in  America,  and  that  if  the  Chinese  prisons  were  as 
good  as  those  of  Kurope,  two-thirds  of  the  population  would  plan  to  go 
to  jail  and  to  stay  there.® 

Near  the 'Imperial  Palace  in  Pekin,  and  near  the  quarters  of  great 
numbers  of  Buddhist  monks,  there  is  one  of  the  sad  sights  of  the 
city,  where  the  houseless  poor  are  huddled  together  at  the  Beggars' 

I  The  Rev,  C,  A,  Stanley,  of  Tientsin^  in  a  prtviile  letter  of  July  ta,  1894,  says  that  in 
North  Cbina  the  houses  arc  uf  mud  or  brick, constructed  without  regard  to  vcntiUuioii  and 
dryness,  lint  facing  the  south  for  winter  heal;  that  the  average  home  has  ii  kettle,  a  few 
bowls  iind  chopsticks,  a  knife  for  cutting  vegetables,  a  brL'ad  board  and  rolling  pin.  ;ind 
gourds  or  dbhcs  to  hold  water,  oil,  and  salt ;  that  the  more  wealthy  nre  careless  of  cleanli- 
ness and  the  icquirfmenls  of  health  ;  tlut  a  wardrobe  and  cupboard,  box  and  tabic,  bench 
or  chair,  are  in  most  housrs,  though  seldom  found  among  the  poor.  As  to  comfort,  as 
understooil  by  the  plainest  of  our  agricnltuml  population  atid  artiiiims  in  America,  it  \h  not 
to  be  found.  Comfnrt  is  an  idea  utterly  foreign  10  the  Chinese  mind;  but  ihc  wealthy 
make  extravagant  expenditures ;  for  example,  buying  mmsJc&l  boxes,  and  several  fine  dumb 
clocks,  witliout  a  good  timekeeper  in  the  hous*?, 

a  Address,  in  Boston.  April,  1895,  by  Rev,  Arthur  H.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  North  Chinii 
Mission. 

■  Vidt  Youtk*i  Companhtt.  Roston,  May  17,  1888. 


Bridge.  In  the  great  Celestial  cities  there  are  swarms  of  beggars  every- 
where; they  go  into  the  shops  with  gongs  and  keep  up  an  outrageous 
banging  till  they  get  a  pittance.  Sometimes  there  is  a  beggar  king, 
like  Fuhchan,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  gongs  away  from  a  shop 
at  so  much  a  year. 

At  Urga,  the  Buddhist  sacerdotal  town  of  Northern  Mongolia,  with  a 
population  of  seven  thousand,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  living  and 
dying  beggars.     In  that  culd  country  they  winter  in  the  open  market- 


place; when  dead,  their  bodies  are  dragged  to  some  ravine  and  eaten 
by  the  dogs,* 

In  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  1893  I  find  the  testimony 
of  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Simons,  of  Hong-Kong:  '*C)ne  cannot  pause  on  the 
street   or  in  the  doorway,  without  being  solicited   for  alms  by  the 

1  Gilmour,  Among  fht  AfoHgoU,  p»  159^ 

This  Buddhist  indifference  10  ihc  wretched  appears  lo  charactcriEc  Burmah  as  well. 
Hon.  Samuel  Merrill,  Consul-General,  Qilculta,  says  (hat  in  Burmah  there  is  no  systematic 
method  of  distributing  alms;  that  the  bhnd,  lame,  and  deformed  live  by  begging  on  festal, 
funeral,  and  marriage  occasions,^  CoHstilar  Reports,  Va^uftcy  and  Public  Ckariiiu, 
Washington.  1&93. 
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wretched,  the  blind,  and  deformed.  No  system  of  almsgiving,  prop- 
erly  so  called,  has  ever  received  a  sufficient  trial  in  Hong-Kong  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits/* 

The  Hon,  John  Fowler,  Consul  at  Ningpo,  says  that  ** Tramps  and 
beggars  \x\  China  are  a  recognized  body,  and  have  a  certain  place  in 
the  piibiic  affairs  of  this  empire.  They  are  formed  into  guilds,  with 
a  recognized  leader,  rules,  and  compacts.  During  cold  weather  the 
guilds  in  many  cities  furnish  soup  kitchens.  In  Ningpo  houses  are 
established  for  the  support  of  orphans  and  widows,  maintained  by  the 
various  guilds.  No  efforts  are  made  to  convert  beggars  or  tramps  into 
self-supporting  members  of  society.7^ 

At  Shanghai,  Consul-General  Leonard  reports:  —  There  is  no  gen* 
eral  legislation,  and  there  are  no  regulations  affecting  begging  or  the 
dispensing  of  charity,  nor  efforts  made  to  convert  beggars  and  tramps"' 
into  self-supporting  members  of  society,  within  this  consular  district. 
A  beggar  chief  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  beggars  in  a  given 
district.  Un  the  Jirst  of  each  month  he  collects  from  the  houses  and 
shops  within  his  district  a  voluntary  contribution,  varying  from  ten  to 
fifty  cents,  for  which  he  gives  a  formal  receipt.  This  is  posted  within 
the  house  or  shop,  and  exempts  the  holder  from  importunings  for  the 
balance  of  the  month.  On  stated  days  the  chief  doles  out  to  the  beg- 
gars what  he  has  collected, —  less  his  commission.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  begging  at  city  gates,  temples,  and  public  places.  There 
are  various  refuges  for  the  poor,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  supported  by 
guilds  or  private  societies.  There  are  homes  for  the  aged,  the  insane 
incurables,  and  the  blind.  There  are  also  establishments  for  destitute 
children. 

At  Canton,  Bishop  Smith  found  the  Buddhist  monks  living  in  the 
suburbs  near  the  most  pitiable  sights  of  human  want;  Hving  in  idleness, 
without  humane  interest  or  care  to  relieve  the  wretched,  it  being  their 
theor>^  that  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  should  stir  their  hearts.  There  is, 
however,  a  native  asylum  for  the  ragged  poor  on  the  east  side  of 
Canton,^  and  there  are  native  Cantonese  soup  kitchens  in  winter. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  in  all  the  larger  cities,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Leonard  of  Shanghai,  there  are  native  hospitals  and  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  halls  of  rest  for  pure  widows,  with  incomes,  indeed,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  munificent  provisions  made  by  Christendom,  yet 
attesting  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  the  few  who  maintain 
them. 

In  times  of  great  scarcity,  says  Dr.  Doolittle,^  there  are  wealthy 

1  S.  Wells  Williams,  Middle  Kmgdttm,  VoL  U,  p.  264.    EdUion  of  1883. 
a  Socml  Life  &ftke  Chinese,  pp.  195,  196.     New  York,  1865, 
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natives  who  sometimes  provide  for  the  sale  of  rice  to  the  poor  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price. 

Vet  there  is  nowhere  systematic  provision  made^  as  in  Christian  lands, 
There  are  no  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  although  the  emperor  gives 
a  small  sinn  to  each  province  to  relieve  the  friendless  aged. 

W'ell-tu-do  and  well-etlucated  Confucian ists,  some  of  whom  are 
among  the  most  capable  men  in  the  world  in  matters  of  thrift,  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  lo  the  social  prohlems  presented,  to  effect 
anything  in  the  way  of  permanent  relief.  Nor,  until  they  seriously 
attempt  to  master  the  situation,  are  the  conditions  likely  lobe  changed. 


JSSf 


CHINESE  RICE  CULTURE, -CAHDiiffR. 
Preparing  the  ground. 


lew  ideas  are  needed.  The  Middle  Kingdom  needs  knowledge  as 
well  as  bread.  The  civil  service  examinations  ought  to  include  studies 
in  social  science.  The  policy  of  exclusion  needs  to  be  so  modified 
as  to  open  commercial  relations  commensurate  with  so  vast  a  popula- 
tion. There  are  great  natural  resources  undeveloped  that  ought  to  be 
opened  to  benefit  workmen. ^  There  needs  also  to  be  a  modification 
of  local  oppression  by  officers  of  the  government.  As  it  is  now,  a 
systematic  wringing  extortion^  in  true  Oriental  spirit,  makes  men 
unambitious  about  accumulating.  Capitalists  must  enter  into  league 
with  violence,  rather  than  engage  in  mining  and  manufacturing.  Fhe 
tax  on  industry  is  too  great  and  loo  variable, 

t  There  are  419,000  square  miles  of  coal-producing  lerhtory  in  Chtna,  and  exhatistless 
supplies  of  pure  magnetic  iron  ore. 
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III. 

In  contrast  to  the  relative  indifference  of  wealthy  natives,  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  China  have  done  much  to  relieve  the  poor.  The 
late  Dr.  Nevius,  so  eminent  in  his  calling,  carried  improved  fruit  trees 
to  China,  The  Rev.  Henry  D.  Porter  and  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith 
cared  for  the  sufferers  from  flood  by  a  charitable  contribution  from 
Boston.  The  Presbyterians  at  Wei  llien  kept  two  men  for  months 
ministering  food  to  thirty- five  thousand  famine  patients.  If  the  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  or  Gautama  had  led  their  disciples  to  do  what  the 
Christians  did  in  this  instance,  then  the  benevolence  of  China  would 
have  sent  $30,000  to  feed  hungry  hoodlums  in  America,  who  would^  as 
likely  as  not,  have  mobbed  their  benefactors,  —  as  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts missionaries,  in  distributing  food  in  China,  was  in  sore  danger 
of  violence  from  a  grumbling  crowd  who  did  not  know  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  a  little. 

The  American  missionary  societies  are  so  constantly  acting  as 
almoners  to  relieve  distressed  peoples,  that  some  at  least  of  their 
directors  and  their  subscribers  will  gain  spiritual  merit  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed  that  charity  is  not  to  benefit  the 
poor,  but  to  save  the  souls  of  the  donors. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  China,  and  what  will 
be  done  when  Christianity  makes  as  much  impression  upon  the  policy 
of  the  government  as  it  has  made  in  Japan,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
Japanese  government  in  1893  gave,  through  the  central  and  local 
authorities,  twelve  hundred  thousand  yen  for  poor  relief,  besides  the 
regular  poor  tax  of  nine  hundred  thousand  more,^  This  sum  makes 
slight  showing  compared  with  the  amounts  raised  in  Christendom,  yet 
it  is  in  contrast  with  the  old  attitude  of  Japan,  when  millions  upon 
millions  were  left  to  die  of  hunger,  rather  than  relieve  them  by  changing 
the  national  policy. 

As  to  India, 


Physical  conditions  are  against  workingmen  in  any  such  numbers  as 
now  people  the  peninsula.  As  we  should  never  think  of  planting  a 
vast  population  in  (jreenland,  so  there  is  danger  in  a  land  liable  to 
be  baked;  neither  moss-clad  ledges  and  warm  snowdrifts,  nor  torrid 
plains  with  scant  moisture,  are  suited  to  dense  populations,  India 
has  not  water  enough  for  so  many  people.  We  should  not,  in  America, 
think  of  packing  densely  our  arid  areas.     From  the  physical  geography 

1  About  $1,050,000. 
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standpoint,  a  schoolboy  would  say  that  there  is  a  most  unwarrantable 
population  in  India.  Aside  from  Burma h  and  Assam  m  the  east,  and 
smali  areas  near  the  Bengalese  River  mouth,  and  a  narrow  strip  between 
Cape  Comor in  and  Bombay^  India  may  be  without  rain  one,  two,  or 
even  three  years.  If  there  is  drought  longer  than  one  year,  there  is 
famine.  Irrigation  avails  along  the  upper  tianges  and  in  portions  of 
Southern  India,  but  no  art  can  water  the  remaining  lands.  Still,  in  a 
country  where  two  crojis,  or  even  threCi  can  be  raised  in  a  year,  some- 
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VILLAGE  IN    INDIA. 

times  off  the  same  land,  two- thirds  of  the  men  of  mature  age,  in  a 
population  of  nearly  three  hundred  millions,  have  more  chance  to  live 
comfortably  than  on  vvakus  soup  and  potatoes  as  large  as  marbles  in 
the  Arctic  zone.  The  drought  of  twenty  years  ago  was  in  a  relatively 
small  area,  and  the  government  saved  the  peoples'  lives  by  importing 
a  million  tons  of  rice,  and  exj>ending  $32,000,000;  there  being  in 
this  case  easy  rail  and  water  communication.  Two  years  after, 
there  came  on  three  dry  seasons  over  a  more  extended  district,  not 
easily  reached  with  supplies;  the  government  spent  $55,ooo,o<x),  and 
more  people  perished  than  were  then  living  in  London  or  New 
England. 
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CURRY  AND   RICE. 

'There  is  twice  as  much  rice  in  the  world  as  wheat.  The  food  of  the  average  Hindu,  year  in  and 
year  out,  is  boiled  or  steamed  rice.  The  poorest  of  the  people  do  not  hesitate  to  display 
the  tokens  of  their  religious  faith :  and  even  the  baby  bears  the  marks  of  his  dedication  to  the 
service  of  Shiva. 

As  in  China,  so  in  India,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  without  trenching  upon  the  topic  of  poverty.  There  are  always 
some  millions  among  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  non-caste  people 
who  are  hungry.  The  President  of  an  American  theological  school, 
residing  twenty  years  in  Southern  India,  reported  to  the  writer^  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  look  out  upon  his  house  lawn  and  there  see  fifty 
people  literally  crying  for  bread  i^ 

"They  are  persons  habitually  underfed.  They  point  you  to  their 
sores, —  some  are  lepers;  there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  pointing 
you  to  her  skeleton  children.  You  know  that  if  you  feed  them  they 
will  be  hyngry  to-morrow,  you  know  thai  if  you  feed  them  there  are  a 
hundred  thousand  more  as  hungry  just  beyond  your  sight.  When  I  go 
touring,  and  take  my  food  outside  the  tent  to  eat  it,  the  hungry  people 
gather  and  eye  the  food  like  jackals,  eagerly  snatching  at  a  bone  if  one 
is  thrown  to  them.  There  are  multitudes  who  have  only  one  meal  a 
day  for  weeks  together,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  hayseed  mush,  like  bran. 
Some  of  them  live  in  palmdeaf  huts;  some,  so  living,  have  become 
Christians.  When  my  wife  asked  a  woman  if  she  would  come  to  service 
to-morrow^   *Vcs, *    she   replied.     'Will   yotir   husband    come?*     She 

^  In  a  conversation  of  April  24,  1894. 
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pointed  to  a  cloth  as  large  as  a  towel  about  her  loins,  and  asked,  *How 
can  he  come,  if  I  come?  *     It  was  the  only  clothing  for  two." 

Bishop  Thoburn,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopul  Church,  who  has  lived 
in  India  for  thirty  years,  states  it  as  his  belief  that  one  person  out  of 
every  iom  in  India  has  never  had  sufficient  foo<l  to  satisfy  him  since 
he  was  born. 

The  average  individual  cash  income  is  nearly  fifteen  limes  as  much 
in  America  as  in  India,  and  there  are  more  people  in  Hindustan  who 
are  next  door  to  stan^ation  than  our  entire  |)opulation. 

Missionary  Gutterson  of  Melur,'  when  camping  near  Mangidam, 
reports  the  going  forth  of  the  laborers  from  the  village:  **Do  they 
begin  work  with  a  hearty  meal?  Not  they.  A  cu])  of  rold  rice  gruel, 
or  a  handful  of  cold 
boiled  rice,  seasoned 
with  red  pepper,  is  all 
they  have,  and  they  are 
glad  enough  to  get  even 
that.  A  do?:en  men 
and  some  young  women 
are  the  first  comers. 
They  are  sharpening 
their  bill-hooks  on  the 
broad  root  of  a  banian 
tree  near  our  tent,  pre- 
paratory to  their  day's 
work  of  wood-cutting 
in  the  mountains,  four 
or  five  miles  away.  The 
men  are  naked  except 
a  scanty  cloth  about 
the  waist  and  a  few 
rags  over  their  shoul- 
ders. The  women  are 
not  much  better  off. 
They  will  work  all  day, 
returning  at  nightfall 
with  as  much  firewood 
as  they  can  carry  on 
their  heads,  and  to  morrow  they  will  carry  it  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  to  market,  and  receive  from  seven  to  ten  cents  for  two  days* 
labor." 

I  Now  New  England  Secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
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The  Hindu  people 
are  held,  as  if  in  a  vise, 
by  the  customs  of  caste. 
The  practical  working 
of  this  system  against 
the  interests  of  labor 
was  alluded  to  in  the 
closing  chapter  of 
Book  V,  It  limits  a 
man's  activities  to 
what  his  ancestors  have 
done  for  centuries^  and 
hinders  him  from  bet- 
tering his  chances. 
The  lower  of  the  four 
principal  castes  are  per- 
lietually  subdivided; 
I  here  being,  for  exam* 
plCi  forty-eight  kinds 
of  cattlemen,  and 
ninety-eight  kinds  of 
carpenters.  It  would 
be,  in  America,  niuch 
as  if  one  man  were  to 
do  nothing  but  drive 
nails,  and  another  be 
always  out  of  work 
unless  using  the  cross- 
cut saw,^ 

I  Is  noi  lliL-  timt?  rlrawing  near  Vihen  the  young  Hindus  wiil  look  to  it?  The  class 
spirit  characterizes  a  low  grade  of  civilization.  In  the  evolution  of  soctely.  Brahnianism  is 
behind  the  age.  *'Oiie  peculiarity,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine  {Anaettt  Laxo,  p.  183),  "•inva- 
riably dislinguishes  the  infancy  of  society.  Men  are  r<^arded  and  treated,  not  as  individ- 
uals, but  rilways  as  members  of  a  parilcular  ^oup.  Everybody  is  first  a  citiren,  and  then 
as  a  citizen  he  is  a  member  of  his  order,  — of  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  ol  an  order 
of  patricians  or  of  plebeians;  or,  in  those  societies  which  an  unhappy  fate  has  afflicted  with 
a  special  perversion  in  (heir  course  of  development,  of  a  caste;  next  he  is  ii  memtjerof  a 
gens,  house,  or  clan;  and  lastly  he  is  a  member  of  his  family." 
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2.    Hindu  Ethics  as  related  to  getting  on  in  the  Wohlix^ 

By  THE  Rev.  S.  H.  Kklloog,  I>.I>  >  LL.R,  Allahaaad. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  society  here,  as  compared 
with  America  or  Great  Britain,  is  the  utter  absence  of  the  iientiment 
of  public  confidence  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  business  pros- 
perity. The  people  do  not  believe  in  each  other.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  which  are  demanded  as  they 
lend  money  to  one  another,  ranging  upward  from  twenty  or  twenty-four 
per  cent  i>er  annum,  to  that  in  a  case  of  which  I  was  reading  the  other 
daVi  in  which  the  claim  was  for  seventy- five  per  cent.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  partly  due  to  the  greed  of  gain,  but  much  more,  as  1  think  all  here 
will  agree,  to  the  feeling  of  the  lender  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
borrower  ever  will  repay  the  principal;  so  that  he  must  make  sure  of 
at  least  getting  back  his  money  as  soon  as  possible  in  another  way. 
That  this  is  the  real  reason  of  the  high  rates  of  interest  among  natives 
is  dlustrated  by  the  fact,  communicated  by  a  Panjab  native  gentleman  of 
property  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  the  moneyed  classes,  in  that  region  at 
least,  preferred  above  all  investments  the  paper  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, which  returns,  I  think,  now  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent  interest 
per  annum.  Indeed  the  circumstance  was  mentioned  as  showing  that 
the  class  in  question  were  not  looking  for  any  near  overturning  of  the 
British  rule  in  this  land,  but  it  serves  to  set  in  a  strong  light,  when 
contrasted  with  the  rates  given  and  received  among  the  natives  them- 
selves, their  relative  estimate  of  their  own  and  of  British  probity. 

This  is  a  single  illustration  of  the  general  fact  of  a  moral  tone  fear- 
fully !ow  in  all  Indian  society,  and  which,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
can  easily  be  shown  to  have  its  deepest  cause  in  the  fundamental  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  should  sum  up  the  creed, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  held  by  all  classes  of  the  modern  Hindtt 
population,  in  a  lew  propositions  such  as  these  :-^ 

I ,  There  is  and  can  be  but  one  only  Gtni^  because  that  One  is  essen- 
fia/fy  all  thai  appears  to  M 

'  author's  Note.  —  If  ihis  paper  logically  belongs  to  the  closing  part  of  the  preceding 
lopic  in  Book  V,  the  reiatitjn  of  truth  und  error  u>  hfc  and  society,  it  is.  however,  most  per- 
tinent here;  explaining,  as  if  does,  the  deep>seated  causes  of  the  inability  of  the  working 
people  of  tndia  to  "get  on"  in  tlic  world.  I  ought  to  say  tbat  it  wiis  sent  as  a  famiiiar 
letter  rather  than  a  formal  essay. 

The  writer.  Dr.  KeJlogg.  was  early  a  missionary  in  India,  and  oftcrwurds  Profe-ssor  in 
the  Alleghany  1  Geological  Seminary.  Pennsylvania.  He  is  now  engaged  in  revising  the 
Hindu  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  coonectcd  with  the  FarrakhaUad  Mission. 
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2*  This  One  B rah m  is  myi  and  cannot  be  a  personal  bdttf^*  Indeed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  word  in  Hindi,  or  any  of  the  Sanskrit 
derived  languages  of  India,  which,  if  used,  would  convey  to  any  native 
our  idea  of  personality.  We  use  '*  vyakti/'  tjut  die  masses  do  not  know- 
it,  and  to  the  learned  we  have  to  explain  that  v%'e  put  into  it  a  meaning 
which  it  has  not  to  their  mind* 

3.  As  the  One  is  not  personal^  therefore  He  has  no  will,  and  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  Gotfs  wHi  is  twt  and  cannot  be  the  standard 

of  ri^ht.  If  there  is  any 
such  standard,  it  must 
be  found  in  man,  and 
not  in  liod.  Hence  we 
cannot  properly  trans- 
late our  word  '*  ought " 
into  Hindi.  That  which 
is  liopularly  used  means 
strictly  "  the  desirable," 
nothing  more*  Neither 
is  there  in  Hindi  any 
word  which  coidd  be 
fairly  used  to  represent 
our  word  '*  conscience/' 
with  that  profound 
moral  connotation 
which  it  has  of  the 
Co'Knower*  It  is  said 
that  the  late  'learned 
Dr.  Wenger,  translator 
of  our  Sanskrit  Bible, 
on  one  occasion  asked 
his  Brahman  pundit  for 
a  word  by  which  he 
might  render  **  con- 
science/' exi>laining  to 
him  what  we  mean  by  it.  It  is  said  that  the  pundit  answered:  **Sir, 
when  a  people  have  not  the  thing,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should 
have  any  word  for  the  thing?  ** 

4.  To  these  conceptions  of  Clod  must  be  added  their  correlated 
concept  of  MViya^  of^Ullustott^'^  by  which  is  universally  meant  that  in 
virtue  of  which  I  suppose  this  world,  with  all  my  experiences  in  it,  to 
have  substantial  objective  reality  apart  from  God.  In  other  words, 
Maya  means  the  affirmation  of  the  untnistworthiness  of  the  testimony 


THE  REV.  FULSl   DAS. 

We  speak  of  university  seitlements,  and  living  among  those 
we  work  for  This  man,  a  convert  from  the  shoemaker 
caste,  lives  in  the  house  that  la  represented  in  another 
photo^ph  ;  and  his  wife  you  sec  In  another  view.  HI3 
salary  Is  seven  and  a  halJ  centjs  a  day.  He  Is  a  very 
useful  man. 
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of  consciousness  as  regards  myself  and  the  world,  which  carries  with 
it,  by  necessary  implication,  that  if  ever  consciousness  does  seem  to 
suggest  a  moral  law,  this  too  is  doe  to  Maya,  and,  if  I  choose,  may 
be  treated  as  an  illusion. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  the  universal  untrustvvorthiness  of 
the  mass  oi  the  people  here,  but  whatever  else  of  'social  wrong  and 
evil  there  is  here,  stands  in  the  most  direct  and  manifest  connection 
with  this  theoretical  and  practical  denial  of  the  existence  of  any 
Su  I  ire  me  Personal  /MW'^nrf\   and  this   correlated   doctrine  of   Maya. 


THE   RESIDENCE  OF   FULSJ   DAS,  AT   DELHI. 
Ll  Is  the  bufldlnf  with  «  window.     The  tenl  is  a  Utile  Jess  than  four  cents  a  day. 


How  cotjld  one  but  have  universal  falsehood,  where  it  is  believed  that 
man  is  so  made  that  even  his  own  consciousness,  of  necessity,  testifies 
to  a  lie? 

5*  Then  to  the  above  \vc  must  add  the  corollary,  so  familiar  to  you, 
of  an  absoliik  fatalism.  All  that  I  am,  or  shall  ever  experience,  is 
absolutely  and  irrevocably  predetermined,  not  by  a  personal  God,  as 
our  Mohammedans  maintain,  but  by  an  unconscious  Being  eternally 
evolving  through  the  power  of  His  Maya  the  appearance  of  a  world  and 
the  beings  in  it.  If  there  is,  as  even  the  most  ignorant  villagers  have 
often  stoutly  argued  with  me,  the  same  kind  of  necessary  connection 
between  my  position  in  life,  my  acts  and  experiences,  and  previous 
acts  and  experiences  in  previous  births,  that  there  is  between  the  seed 
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of  a  given  tree  and  the  fruit  which  it  shall  produce,  then  what  is  the 
use  of  doing  anything  to  better  one's  condition?  of  trying  to  have  my 
children  rise  in  the  world?  and  so  on.  Whatever  1  may  do  will  not 
affect  the  issue.  This  is  not  my  theoretical  inference  from  their  phil- 
osophical presuppositions,  but  is  what,  over  and  over  again,  I  have 
heard  from  high  and  low,  when  urging  them  to  seek  some  betterment 
of  their  condition  in  a  worldly  way.  i  believe  that  this  pantheistic 
fatalism  is  the  undoubted  crvuse  of  the  almost  iota!  lack  of  that/wjr// 


MRS.    FULSt   DAS 
In  ihe  center  of  the  foreground;  Miss  Ottley  and  an  asaistjint  standing  bchhid  her. 

and  enterprise  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Christian  nations,  and  the 
absence  of  which  in  India  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  contrasts 
between  India  and  America.  At  any  rate,  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
repeated  conversations  on  this  matter  with  all  classes,  this  is  what  they 
themselves  universally  bring  up  as  a  sound  justification  for  the  apathetic 
acceptance  and  endurance  of  every  variety  of  social  and  moral  evil. 
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3.     WORKINGMEN    IN    CHRISTENDOM. 

As  distinguished  from  countries  where  society  is  shaped  by  customs 
of  caste  or  feudal  forms,  we  are  loath  to  admit  that  we  have  in  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  in  America,  what  may  be  properly  called  a  **  working 
cbss,"  a  sharply  defined  set  of  hand  or  foot  toilers  wrho  are  rigidly  and 
inextricably  held  to  their  condition.  We  are  more  apt  to  say  that  we 
have  workingmen  who  comprise  everybody  who  has  to  work  for  a 
living.  He  who  comes  to  have  a  competency,  or  enough  to  live  upon 
without  work  of  any  sort,  is  se]>arated  from  those  who  are  designated 
as  workers,  even  if  he  toils  like  a  slave  to  increase  his  capital,  but 
every  one  who  depends  for  his  living  upon  unremitting  labor  is  in  the 
proper  sense  a  "workingman,''  whatever  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment. In  popular  usage,  however,  the  terms  "laborers,"  ** working- 
men,"  usually  refer  to  those  who  live  by  manual  labor,— the  men  who, 
as  they  say  in  China,  sell  their  strength  or  skill. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  discuss  what  are 
called  the  labor  problems  of  the  modern  age.  The  only  pwjint  it  is 
desired  to  make  is  to  show  that  the  average  man  is  not  nearly  so  poor 
in  Christendom  as  out  of  it,  and  that  he  has  more  chance  to  better  his 
condition.  The  facts  already  presented  in  regard  to  other  portions  of 
the  world  make  this  clear,  yet  certain  details  concerning  the  condition 
of  workingmen  in  Christendom  will  heighten  the  contrast. 

Through  silent  revolutions,  in  diverse  circumstances,  upon  a  large 
area,  equality  of  condition  has  been  more  freely  given  to  the  average 
man  in  Christendom  to  enter  u|>on  the  competitions  of  life.  The 
improvement  of  his  chance  is  the  main  thing.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  this:  that  in  the  most  advanced  Christian  nations  the  public  mind 
has  become  so  sensitive  to  the  wrongs  under  which  working  people 
suffer,  that  the  relief  of  those  injuries  has  come  to  be  uppermost,  as  a 
practical  motive  in  directing  the  course  of  legislation  and  the  conduct 
of  government.  This  marks  the  difference  between  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  lands,  and  between  certain  countries  in  Christendom  which 
differ  as  to  the  control  of  their  governments  by  Christian  principles. 

1  he  Christian  ideal  is  well  set  forth  by  Channing,^ —  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  exercising  the  powers  and  affections 
of  a  man,  self-culture,  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  means  of 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  The  world  has  not  advanced  beyond 
this  statement  of  the  highest  social  truth. 

The  history  of  Christendom  shows  that  the  average  man,  who  was  at 
first  a  slave,  then  the  earner  of  a  mere  trifle,  as  in  India  and  China, 
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has  gradually  come  into  new  relations  to  politics,  to  schooling,  to  the 
social  moralities,  to  health  and  home,  and  that  this  has  been  wrought 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  adjustment 
of  labor  problems. 

The  workingman,  in  England,  for  example,  lives  in  a  new  world. 
And  those  who  have  a  competence  have  co-operated  with  their  fellows 
in  the  way  of  self-help  through  the  introduction  of  a  larger  self-govern- 
ment in  the  nation.  The  middle  classes  and  leading  peers  of  the 
realm  have  worked  together  in  this  mighty  movement,  and  to-day 
Christian  England  is  fully  aroused  to  the  work  of  the  elevation  of 
every  one  bearing  the  name  of  man  in  their  hajjpy  i^le,  by  the  practical 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  social  life.  A  higher  conception 
of  what  life  is  for  has  come  into  the  homes  of  the  most  thoughtful 
people,  and  the  Christian  money  bags  of  this  great  commercial  nation, 
seated  in  small  t|narters  ami  ruling  the  world,  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  building-up  of  the  average  man  is  the  great  end  to  be 
accomplished, —  and,  man- fashion,  they  have  gone  at  it.  For  the  work* 
man  emancipation  is  the  cry. 

All  this  is  due  to  that  welbsettled  public  opinion  which  is  the  guar- 
antee, not  alone  of  popular  liberty,  but  of  the  safety  of  properly 
rights.  The  world  has  come  to  know  that  those  combinations  of 
capital,  and  of  honest,  faithful,  capable,  and  well-paid  workmen,  which 
alone  make  possible  the  world's  great  industries,  can  be  made  only 
where  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  civil  freedom,  based  upon  principles 
identical  with  those  which  underlie  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

After  the  coming  of  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  in 
Christendom  a  few  generations  ago,  it  took  time  to  determine  whether 
the  kings  should  nile  the  people  or  the  people  the  kings;  that  being 
happily  settled,  the  people  have  begun  to  debate  what  they  require  to 
improve  their  own  condition,  and  so  fast  as  they  know  they  get  it. 

What  is  primarily  needed  is  a  more  perfect  reign  of  the  law  of  love. 
The  Mc.^U  Mission  begim  among  the  socialists  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Josephine  De  Broen's  medical  mission,  night  schools,  and 
Bible  work  among  the  communists  of  Paris  offer  a  service  most  help- 
ful. There  are  Roman  missions  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
which  are  constantly  instructing  workingmen  in  higher  religious  ideals. 
Monsignor  Nugent  of  Liverpool  is  a  magnificent  missionary  to  the 
common  people,^  his  League  of  the  Cross  contending  with  drink,  his 
care  for  nobody's  children,  his  manifold  service  winning  the  love  and 
reverence  of  the  friends  of  the  woikingman. 

It   would   require   many  pages   to   set   forth   what  is   being  done 
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religiously  and  socially  by  the  Protestant  powers  in  the  great  laboring 
districts  of  the  modern  world.  The  subisequent  sheets  of  this  work, 
indeed,  are  devoted  mainly  to  this,  —  what  Christianity  is  doing  today 
to  aid  the  manual  laborer  in  his  calling,  to  befriend  him  \\\  misfortune, 
to  minister  to  his  imellectual  and  moral  needs. 

Practical  Christiaoity  is  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  the  law 
of  love  to  society.  It  is  selfishness  which  separates  men;  it  is  love 
which  unites  them.  To  do  right  is  to  square  the  life  by  the  rule  of 
love. 

Otir  brother  was  as  much  mistaken  in  his  premises  and  his  logic  as 
in  his  rhetoric,  who  affirmed  in  I'rafalgar  Square  that  the  iron  heel  of 
the  Christian  capitalist  was  being  more  tighdy  twisted  aroimd  the  neck 
of  labor.  There  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  sympathy  and  a  purpose  to 
do  right  as  want  of  thinking  what  is  right.  Ihe  philanthropy  of  the 
age  is  constantly  seeking  for  a  belter  arrangement  of  the  business  world. 
**Tme  democracy,"  says  President  Tucker,  '*  is  not  the  saying  'I  am  as 
good  as  you  are/  but  'You  are  as  good  as  I  am/  **  "What  is  mine  is 
thine/*  says  Christianity,  and  this  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  socialist 
who  claims  that  *'\Vhat  is  thine  Is  mine."^ 

Christianity  takes  pride  in  the  disciplined  patience  wrought  into  the 
human  character  of  Jesus  in  the  homely  toils  of  a  Nazarene  carpenter 
shop.  Nor  can  he  be  called  Christian  in  any  sense  who  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  hand  of  labor.  Neither  can  he  be  called  in  any  sense  a  friend 
of  the  people  who  seeks  to  alienate  men  from  that  religious  ideal  which 
distmguishes  the  Christian  laborer  from  his  fellows  in  Africa  and  India 
.^md  China,  "If  the  rich,"  says  Barnett,  **were  as  generous  and  just 
Christ,  if  the  poor  were  as  honest  and  brave  as  Christ,  there 
would  not  be  much  left  which  socialism  could  add  to  the  world's 
comfort.'*  ^ 

**  If  you  break  it,  you  shall  replace  it,'^  quoth  Mumraius,  the  Roman, 
when  he  was  sacking  Corinth^  and  saw  a  soldier  handle  a  Greek  statue 
more  carelessly  than  Phidias,  He  must  indeed  be  bold  who  desires, 
in  Dr,  Hale's  phrase,  "  to  form  of  the  human  race  a  muss/*  to  obliterate 
every  distinction  of  unique  individuality,  to  pound  the  Apollo  into 
cobblestones. 

The  broad  fact  remains  that  Christianity  has  differentiated  her  work- 
men from  the  workmen  of  all  Ihe  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  perti- 
nent to  heed  the  wise  saw  of  the  sage  of  Concord,  that  if  the  past  has 
baked  your  loaf,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the  strength  of  the  bread  to  break 
up  the  oven. 


^  tills  is  a  German  way  of  putting  iu 

•  Rev,  Samuel  A.  Bornetr,  PractuabU  SacieUisifi^  p,  211. 
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4.    The  People's  Institute,  Boston. 

By  Robert  Tkeat  Paink,  Esq.^ 

What  is  the  dominant  idea  in  the  thought  of  our  times  in  all  civilized 
countries?  Is  it  not  a  hopeful  interest  in  workingmen?  Does  not 
this  interest  permeate  the  teeming  literature  of  our  times?  Does  it 
not  inspire  the  newspaper  press?  Does  it  not  guide  legislation?  Are 
not  active  minds  everywhere  seeking  in  all  directions  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  how  to  uplift  workingmen? 

The  building  for  the  use  of  the  People's  Institute  was  erected  in 
1890.  No  party  politics  or  sectarian  controversy  can  enter  it,  or  a 
drop  of  intoxicating  licjuor.  It  stands  for  innocent  amusement,  which 
is  one  of  the  needs  of  a  complete  life,  and  which  is  nowhere  felt  more 
than  in  a  city  where  Puritan  severity  prevailed  so  long.  It  stands  for 
weekly  entertainments, —  readings,  illustrated  lectures,  social  assem- 
blies. The  rooms  are  used  for  class  work, —  to  give  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing,  in  building  construction,  in  elocution  and  vocal 
music.  These  classes  and  entertainments  are  free  to  members  who 
pay  the  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year.  There  is  also  among  the  members  a 
co-operative  medical  association. 

When  ordered  by  members  through  the  Institute,  tea,  coffee,  flour, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  coal  can  be  bought  at  a  discount. 

Kverything  practicable  is  done  to  make  it  easy  for  workmen  to  own 
their  own  homes.  Within  a  few  years  nearly  two  hundred  buildings 
have  been  prepared  to  suit  workmen,  and  sold  to  them  on  easy  terms. 

The  People's  Institute  seeks  to  promote  a  practical  education  for 
adults,  to  secure  skill  and  thrift,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort 
and  of  life  for  workingmen. 

In  a  broad  way,  a  generous  way,  the  Institute  is  carried  on  solely  to 
render  help  to  those  who  help  themselves.  Workingmen  must  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  They  must  improve  their  own  lot.  Each 
man  must  make  himself  a  better  workman,     l^ach  man  must  plan  out 

1  AUTHOR'S  NOTK. — There  an*  wealthy  men  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  philanthropies  which  make  easier  the  lot  of  labor.  Among  these 
no  one  is  more  honored  than  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who  has  added  luster  to  a  name  long 
since  illustrious  in  American  history.  Through  business  sagacity  he  early  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  and  after  that  devoted  himself  solely  tu  the  service  of  workingmen  and  to 
tlie  Associated  Charity  Reform.  As  the  founder  of  the  People's  Institute  in  Boston,  he  has 
acceded  to  a  request  to  prepare  this  brief  paper  upon  the  work  he  has  attempted  during  a 
few  years  past,  in  which  he  has  been  so  heartily  aided  not  only  by  a  few  eminent  citizens, 
but  by  considerable  numbers  of  very  competent  workingmen. 
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his  own  future.  Each  man  must  be  faithful  to  his  own  family,  must 
see  to  the  edncation  of  his  own  children.  Each  man  must  study  and 
execute  his  own  plans  of  thrift,  watch  his  own  ways  of  expending  his 
own  earnings,  antl  strive  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Each  man 
must  calculate  for  himself  what  he  can  save.  Each  man  must  have  his 
own  home.  The  progress  of  our  working  classes  will  depend  on  their 
own  resolute  ambition. 


HIGH   UFE   IN   eOSTON. 

This  North  End  family  occupies  one  attic  room.  The  "  boarder"  standi  behind  the  bed.  The  man 
of  the  house,  one  of  the  countrymen  of  Juljus  Caesar.  Is  a  cripple  organ-g;rinder.  The  oldest 
child  was  taken  from  street-begging,  and  schooled  by  the  North  End  Mission- 

The  People's  Institute  is  intended  to  foster  this  worthy  ambition  of 
workingmen  who  mean  to  rise.  It  is  intendctl  to  foster  discontent  with 
the  wretched  tenement  life,  and  to  promote  home  earning  and  owning. 
It  is  an  Institute  fully  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  help 
all  who  are  plucky  and  virtuous,  and  all  who  aim  to  follow  a  noble 
standard  of  living. 


(Sh^' Tr^t-i^^^uiJU 
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5.    Other  Typical  Movements  in  Aid  of  Workingmen. 
I,    Better  D wettings. 

In  connect  ion  with  what  Mr,  l-aine  has  said  about  business  arrange- 
ments that  make  it  easy  for  workingmen  to  own  their  own  homes,  it  is 
to  be  added  that  the  Boston  Co-operattve  Building  Company  has  erected 
low-priced  tenements  for  the  very  jjoor,  to  the  value  of  ^^400, 000,  and 
it  has  proved  a  good  business  investment,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  some 
hundreds  of  families,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Lincoln  has  made  an  eminent 
success  of  improving  wretched  tenements,  with  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  tenants.  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn,^  has  demon- 
strated that  the  overcrowding  of  unhealthy  tenements,  which  is  demor- 
alizing to  their  inhabitants,  is  useless  in  a  business  point  of  view% 
and  that  model  blocks  may  be  made  to  pay  at  low  prices.  The  build- 
ing societies  of  Philadelphia  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  world  in 
housing  large  numbers  of  workingmen,  who  purchase  their  own  homes 
within  a  dozen  years*  time  by  very  small  monthly  payments.^ 

The  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  will  li%'e  as  long  as  there  are  any  to 
befriend  the  poor,  for  the  work  she  has  done  in  improving  the  dwell- 
ings and  the  tenant  character  of  the  worst  parts  of  London.^  There 
are  now  twenty- three  companies  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
London  poor;  one  has  four  thousand  houses,  renting  at  from  six  to 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  another  houses  thirty  thousand  people  at 
moderate  rents.  The  wTlbknown  Peabody  buildings  are  rented  much 
below  their  market  value>  but  not  within  reach  of  the  poorest- 
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2.    The  Peoptc's  Palace 

in  East  London  is  a  workingnien's  institute  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
a  concert  hall  so  large  as  not  to  be  easily  matched  among  the  great 
halls  of  the  world,  and  around  it  are  arranged  the  working  rooms. 
There  are  entertainment  rooms,  sittingrooms^  a  small  museum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  swimming  bath  given  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  a  large 

1  Confer ence  of  Ckarities  Rep&rt,  1B85, 

*The  Uniled  States  census  of  i8go  reported  6,141^892  families  as  owning  their  own 
homes,  ;inrj  tliere  were  6.066,417  residtfnt  owners  of  land.  Tliere  is  probably  no  olher 
country  in  Uie  world  that  so  favors  the  condition  of  tl^e  average  man  as  America,  where 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  families  out  of  every  thousand  are  freeholders.  The  new 
comineni  is  a  proverbially  easy  land  in  which  to  get  a  living,  — "  No  man  was  ever  hun- 
gry in  Ohio/* 

3  Miss  Hill  began  her  work  some  thirty  years  ago  as  the  almoner  of  John  Ruskin. 


mewspaper  room,  and  class  rooms  for  a  cooking  school  and 
for  complete  technical  schools.  And  there  are  ample  gardens  and  play- 
grounds. During  one  year  there  were  nearly  fifty-eight  hundred  day 
and  evening  pupils.  The  week-day  expense  is  about  $200  a  day.  The 
Drapers'  Company  is  one  of  the  chief  benefactors.  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness 
gave  :n 7 0,000  for  a  winter  garden. 

The  idea  underlying  this  work  has  manifested  itself  in  other  London 
gifts  to  labor  The  King  Edward  Ragged  Schools  comprise  not  only 
a  Christian  Mission,  but  an  Institute  for  Working  Lads  and  Working 
Girls.  There  are  evening  classes  to  teach  all  womanly  industries,  and 
many  industries  for  boys.  There  are  lectures,  a  library  and  reading- 
rooms,  a  drum  corps,  country  homes  for  the  sick,  and  hot  winter 
dinners  for  poor  children.  Among  the  London  societies  there  is  one 
for  the  "People's  Entertainment,"  giving  free  concerts  in  poor  dis- 
tricts. 

Fift\'-six  thousand  people  visited  the  Free  Art  Exhibition  given  by 
St,  Jude's  Church  in  the  Whitechapel  district.  There  is  a  Popular 
Musical  Union  to  give  to  the  industrial  population  a  high  grade  of 
popular  concerts,  at  five  cents*  admission,  and  musical  instruction  at 
twenty  to  fifty  cents  per  quarter.  In  one  year  there  were  twelve  hun- 
dred pupils,  paying  twenty  cents  each,  l^ord  Kinnaird  is  the  Treasurer 
of  the  London  National  Physical  Recreation  Society  to  furnish  free 
classes  to  working  people ^  there  being  twenty  thousand  pupils  learning 
the  athletic  games  so  popular  in  England. 


3.    Thf.  Dresden 

"People's  Club*''  was  organized  at  the  outset  to  promote  the  Tem- 
perance Reform,  by  intellectual  and  artistic  entertainments  for  winter 
evenings.  There  are  three  club  houses,  with  library,  reading  and 
sitting  rooms,  billiard  and  chess  tables,  but  no  card  tables.  There  is 
a  gymnasium  and  a  garden  with  playgrounds.  There  is  the  restaurant 
which  furnishes  dinner  for  six  cents,  or  one  may  have  a  table  for  his  own 
lunch  basket.  There  are  classes  in  vocal  music,  the  modern  languages, 
history,  the  chemistry  of  common  things,  bookkeeping  and  stenog- 
raphy, medical  lectures  to  women,  lectures  on  botany  with  botanical 
excursions,  lectures  on  art  with  visits  to  the  Dresden  Art  Museum,  and 
there  is  a  dramatic  cluh.  The  People's  Club  provides  for  women's 
meetings,  and  furnishes  homes  for  girls,  and  homes  for  apprentices. 
This  philanthropic  movement  has  extended  to  seven  of  the  larger 
German  cities,  and  at  least  ten  of  the  smaller. 

1  Report  of  Dn  Victor  B5hmcri  (o  the  International  Conference  of  Charities.  1893, 
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4,    The  Trainifi}^  of  Skilkd  Labor. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  three  trade  schools  in  Europe*  anc 
forty-four  m^inual  training  schools;  in  America,  three  trade,  and  fifteen 
manual.  There  are,  also,  many  enterprises,  like  the  W'ells  Memo- 
rial Workingmen's  Institute  of  Ikjston,  which  offer  free  evening  classes 
for  young  men  who  seek  advanced  knowledge  of  their  own  trades, 
— ^ without  aspiring  to  the  name  of  schools  for  this  purpose,  Ihere 
are  Mechanic  Art  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  aod  Baltimore, 
to  increase  the  skill  of  workmen  and  their  earning  power.  The 
Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  is  one 
of  tlie  foremost  in  this  line,  as  to  the  quality  of  its  work  and  its  influ- 
ence. The  multiplying  of  manual  training  schools  to  educate  the  eye 
and  the  hantl,  to  train  the  artistic  sense,  will  ultimately  so  elevate 
workingraen  as  to  bring  them  into  a  new  hemisphere  of  skillful  service. 
The  San  Francisco  public  school  movement  in  this  direction  is  of  great 
promise,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  Mr*  Armour*s  munificent  gift  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  Mrs.  Charles  Lux,  of  San  Francisco,  has  given 
three  millions  of  dollars  for  a  Manual  Training  SchooL 

Such  philanthropies  as  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  the  Cooper 
Institute  in  New  Vork,^  and  the  Drcxei  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  are 
in  the  interest  of  skilled  labor.  The  plant  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  the 
buildings  and  endowment,  cost  three  million  dollars,  and  the  Pratt 
Institute  three  millions  and  three-quarters.  The  Brooklyn  work  has 
ninety  teachers,  and  nearly  four  thousand  students,  of  whom  there 
are  some  fourteen  hundred  in  the  Departndent  of  Domestic  Art  and 
Science."'' 

The  philanthropists  w*ho  have  given  great  sums  of  money  to  these 
attempts  to  benefit  the  average  woman  and  average  man  in  our  great 
cities,  have  deliberately  set  out  to  extend  and  improve  industrial  edu- 
cation on  a  large  scale,  so  opening  wider  avenues  of  employment  to 
young  people  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

There  are  in  the  Drexel  Institute  nine  departments  and  sixty  teachers. 
And  last  year  there  were  twenty-seven  hundred  students.  Architecture, 
designing  and  decorating,  wood-carving,  mechanical  drawing,  machine 
construction,  electrical  engineering,  commercial  courses,  so  adapted 

i  John  W.  G^jff,  Esq.,  the  Anti-Tammany  Recorder  of  New  York,  when  a  clerk  in 
A,  T.  Stewart's  dry-goods  store,  availed  himself  of  (he  cirening  oppH>rtunities  afforded  by 
Cooper's  Insiilule,  and  fitted  himself  to  read  law, 

2  Seveniy-cight  of  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  give  instruction  in  sewing,  and 
twenly-nine  in  cooking.  The  tnsiiluie  work  fits  pupils  to  become  teachers  of  domestic 
an  and  science. 
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as  to  give  a  thorough  business  education,  cookery,  dressmaking  and 
niillioery  courses,  physical  training  and  the  training  of  library  assis- 
tants, are  upon  the  lists,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  courses.  By 
evening  classes  the  day  by-day  toilers  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
this  university  of  hand  workers.  There  is  very  little  that  touches  the 
interests  of  manual  labor  that  is  not  recognized  in  sonne  shape  in 
the  curriculum.  And  those  who  can  take  a  more  fully  rounded  course 
of  education  have  here  ample  opportunitv  to  study  the  natural  sciences 
and  literature,  so  far  as  may  be  most  helpful  to  working  men  and  women 
who  seek  to  be  intelligent.  It  is  no  place  for  idlers;  it  is  endowed 
and  managed  in  the  interest  of  bright  and  thrifty  young  people  of  pluck 
and  push,  to  increase  their  earning  capacity,  and  to  make  them  more 
manly  and  womanly.  It  is  indeed  a  high  ambition  in  a  man  of  wealth 
to  have  his  name  honored  by  so  beneficent  a  gift  to  labor. 


6.    Industrial  Education  in  Foreign  Fields, 

I. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  Yankee  boy,  who  had  passed  his  teens  and 
begun  upon  manhood,  took  to  the  Turkish  empire  a  certain  aptitude 
for  doing  whatever  needed  to  be  done,  being  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything.  His  practical  qualifications  for  school  management  made 
him  the  Principal  of  Bebek  Seminary.  Obser\'ing  that  his  pupils  w^re 
ill  clad,  he  did  not  know  any  better  than  to  encourage  them  to  help 
themselves  rallier  than  be  clad  at  the  expense  of  the  American  churches. 
In  walking  about  the  city,  he  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that  there 
were  no  varied  industries  to  give  eraployment  to  laboring  men,  and 
among  other  things  he  saw  that  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of  stove  pipes. 
He  went  to  Macii  Keuy  one  day  and  talked  with  the  English  engineers 
and  mechanics  who  were  there  in  the  government  employ,  and  they 
gave  him  forty  pounds  sterling  to  set  up  his  factory.  The  Bebek  stu- 
dents were  soon  arrayed  in  gorgeous  attire  out  of  their  own  earnings, 
by  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  the  shop,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Moslem 
cooks  were  gladdened  by  the  advent  of  Christian  ash  pans  and  fire 
shovels,  ahd  stove-pipe  chimneys  transformed  sections  of  the  Orient 
into  the  likeness  of  an  Occidental  shanty  town. 

The  din  of  the  workshop,  however,  disturbed  the  dignified  Doctors 
of  Divinity  at  the  mission  station,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  hard- 
ware was  borne  over  the  seas,  an  unusual  sound  out  of  the  quiet  Otto- 
man Empire,  If  it  had  been  mxisketry  or  the  clash  of  swords,  it  would 
have  excited  no  notice,  but  the  stove  pipes  were  too  much  for  Boston, 
2  c 
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The  versatile  Yankee  schoolmaster  was  ordered  by  the  Mission  Board 
to  sell  out,  and  quit  this  unheard-of  method  for  clothing  his  poor,  and 
to  turn  in  his  funds  to  the  common  treasury.  He  closed  the  shop  and 
turned  over  the  care  of  clothing  his  students  to  the  mission  station, 
and  agreed  to  advise  with  the  donors  of  his  shop  outfit  as  to  what  to 
do  with  the  five  talents  that  he  had  earned  with  their  one  talent. 
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The  brethren,  however,  concluded  that  it  would  be  the  cheaper  course 
to  pursue,  even  if  it  was  not  wise  nor  dignified,  to  allow  the  shop  to  be 
opened  and  the  boys  clothed  by  their  earnings.     Thereupon  the  white* 

winged 

Dm^e  of  Peace 

alighted  on  the  uoof  of  that  amateur  ash-pan  factory  upon  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Bosp bonis. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  Christianity  was  preached  most  effectively  to 
the  Moslems  by  the  shears  and  the  hammers  and  the  rivets  of  this  infra 
dig.  shop,  the  Turkish  eflendi  near  Bebek  telling  his  steward  to  pay  any 
bill  in  full  at  sight, — ^'*for  these  Protestants  do  not  overcharge  and 
cheat  like  other  men,  but  they  are  just  and  speak  the  truth/' 

This  fertility  in  expedients,  that  had  been  trained  in  Oxford  County, 
came  in  good  play  when  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
issued  his  great  anathema  against  all  who  became  Protestant  Christians, 
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The  effect  of  this  fulmination  was  to  release  all  Armenians  from  every 
sort  of  obligation  to  any  one  who  was  cursed,  so  that  his  creditors  need 
never  pay  him;  he  lost  his  license  to  trade»  h  closed  his  shop,  it  put 
him  out  of  his  house,  and  out  of  the  Armenian  quarter  of  the  city.  If 
the  cursed  creature  obtained  help  to  avoid  ruin,  he  was  boycotted  by 
his  countr>'men. 

All  this  was  a  strong  temptation  to  exercise  whatever  Yankee  pluck 
there  might  happen  to  be  at  the  mission  station,  and  it  wasdt^liberately 
concluded  to  stand  between  all  the  Armenian  Protestant;?  and  ruin.  A 
finely  educated  and  most  scholarly  clergyman  produced  a  rat  trap, 
and  expounded  the  rat-trap  doctrine  to  his  persecuted  church :  — 

"Beloved  brethren:  I'here  are  thirteen  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
in  Constantinople,  and  thirteen  hundred  million  rats."    The  brethren, 
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who  had  taken  his  sound  advice  to  become  Christians,  saw  that  it  was 
a  sensible  scheme  to  make  traps.  The  Boston  rat  traps  supported  eight 
families,  and  scores  of  Jewish  boys  who  acted  as  peddlars*  One  per- 
secuted brother  was  then  set  up  as  a  manufacturer  of  burning  fluid. 
Others  were  put  to  printing  and  the  making  of  books  for  the  learned. 
Looking  about  to  see  what  else  was  needed  in  the  city,  the  astute 
theologian  from  Maine  set  some  of  his  parishioners  to  making  head- 
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gear  for  blockheads,  hoping  for  ecclesiastical  and  patriarchal  patronage, 
and  there  was  much  demand  for  the  goods» 

By  a  happy  accident  the  missionary  learned  that  he  had  the  right, 
as  a  foreigner,  to  turn  miller  and  set  up  a  bakeshop,  which  he  dtd^ 
to  relieve  the  anathematized  Armenian  Christians. 

**To  give  these  men  an  opportunity  to  live  by  their  labor,"  said  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  American  Minister,  "is  a  Christian  work."  When,  with 
his  own  hands,  this  American  Board  missionary  cast  a  joint  of  steam 
pipe  to  piece  out  his  importation,  when  he  made  the  best  bread 
known  to  the  world  of  the  Orient,  and  when  he  sold  loaves  of  over- 
weight at  a  fair  price,  when  he  tempered  his  own  picks  that  the  British 
and  the  P'rench  smith eries  had  failed  upon,  when  his  bread  was  sought 
after  by  the  English  Crimean  Hospital  service,  when  he  invented  the 
machinery  to  wash  condemned  clothing  that  had  come  in  from  the 
front,—  it  was  all  Holiness  to  tlie  Lord.  He  did  not  keep  a  dollar  for 
himself,  but  he  built  straightway,  for  his  Armenian  people,  twenty- five 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  small  chapels  with  schoolroom  attachments** 

This  illustrates  well  the  labor  conditions  in  other  lands,  and  the  value 
of  exporting  industrial  ideas  as  well  as  literary  and  religious,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  vast  populations  of  Asia. 

IL 

It  has  been  found  needful  in  India  to  do  as  Dr,  Hamlin  did  in 
Turkey,  to  furnish  temporary  employment  to  converts  cut  off  from  work 
by  their  heathen  associates.  Then  again,  labor  in  India  is  looked 
down  upon,  and  the  Gospel  of  Work  is  preached  by  practical  philan- 
thropists. The  government  of  India,  too,  is  interested  in  having 
useful  trades  taught  to  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  to  this  end 
liberal  grants  are  made  in  aid  of  industrial  buildings  and  tools. 

Industrial  ideas  appear  to  be  greatly  needed  in  Africa,  and  they 
Mission  Board  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  Stat 
has  made  a  great  success  in  their  Mission  Farm  on  the  west  coast*  It 
was  found  that  industrial  occupation,  by  which  converts  could  clothe 
and  house  themselves,  was  needful,  else  they  would  all  go  back  to  the 
bush  and  roam  like  wild  beasts.  "We  have  now,"  says  Dr.  Scholl, 
"almost  ^\z  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  largely  under  cultivation,  one 
hundred  acres  in  coffee  trees,  and  within  the  last  four  months  we  have 
received  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  coffee  from  that  little  farm, 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  boys  in  the  mission  school.  The  coffee  has 
been  sold  and  about  $5000  has  been  realized  on  the  same,  and  returned 

1  Cyrus  Hamlm*s  Lift  aad  Times,  p,  29a,  tt passim,    Boston,  1894. 
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to  Africa  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  work.  It  is  shipped  to  Baltimore 
and  sold,  not  in  bulk,  but  in  packages  of  from  ten  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  churches,  who  perhaps  double  their  money  on  it,  because  it 
is  mission  coffee.  We  get  twenty-two  cents  for  green  and  twenty-nine 
cents  for  roasted  coffee  at  headquarters,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  churches  make  out  of  it.  They  take  it  all,  as  often  as  it  comes,  and 
would  take  twice  as  much  if  we  could  bring  it  over.  Twenty- five 
thousand  pounds  is  the  largest  consignment  received.  They  have  also 
a  carpenter  shop,  a  blacksmith  and  machine  shops.  The  boys  learn 
these  various  occupations,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
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selves  out  of  their  own  resources.  They  manufacture  rude  agricultural 
implements,  build  houses,  etc.  We  have  an  industrial  establishment 
that  is  worth  at  a  low  estimate  from  :&6o,ooo  to  $70,000,  Some  years 
ago,  or  soon  after  the  war,  a  syndicate  of  colored  men  raised  $25,000 
and  purchased  machinery  and  sent  a  man  with  it  over  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  put  up  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  etc.  When  they  got  it 
over  there,  they  found  it  was  worth  only  about  as  much  as  old  iron.  The 
whole  plant  fell  into  our  hands,  with  the  foreman^  at  the  expenditure 
of  about  I50  a  month.  'I'his  man,  who  is  colored,  could  go  into  any 
foundry  in  this  country  and  build  a  steam  engine.  He  has  been  train- 
ing the  boys  there.  We  began  in  the  w^oods  thirty 4hree  years  ago, 
with  a  clearing  about  a  hundred  feet  square,  large  enough  to  plant  a 
log  mission  house,  and  started  with  forty  boys  and  girls,  twenty  of  each. 
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We  have  now  about  ten  thousand  acres  cleared  and  under  cultivation 
by  the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  mission,  and  who  have 
received  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  acres  of  land  each,  and  on  which 
they  have  erected  for  themselves  comfortable  little  homes  which  they 
are  clearing  up  and  cultivating  in  coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  cassava,  etc* 
Under  Christian  influence  we  have  a  population  of  about  three  thousand 
on  that  ten  thousand  acres.  The  principal  church  in  that  mission  has 
been  self-sustaining  for  ten  or  twelve  years;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
membership  of  that  first  church,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in 
number,  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  supporting  not  only  their  own 
pastor,  but  also  ^\^  native  evangelists  whom  they  have  sent  out  to 
preach  the  GospeL  Just  as  if  some  small  congregation  in  New  York 
should  not  only  support  their  own  pastor,  but  ^\^  home  raissionaries.*'* 
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The  industrial  work  conducted  in  Africa  by  Bishop  William  Taylor, 
of  the  Methodist  l^^piscopal  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  enter- 
prises in  the  world  in  the  way  of  self-supporting  mission  service. 
Vegetables  and  fruit,  live-stock  and  lumber,  are  made  to  praise  the 
Lord,  and  to  bear  their  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  has  prepared  a  Mission 
Conference  paper,  by  which  it  appears  that  twenty-four  American  socie- 
ties are  engaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  extentj  in  industrial  education  in 

1  Report  of  the  Third  Conference  of  the  Officers  of  Foreign  Mis&ion  Boardii  held  in  the 
Church  Mission  House.    New  York,  February  14, 1895* 
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foreign  lands.  Farming,  gardening,  masonry,  carpentry  and  cabinet 
work,  blacksmithing,  brick  and  tile  making,  tinsmithing,  tailoring, 
pottery,  shoemaking,  carpet  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  printing  are  the  industries  reported. 

From  a  sociological  point  of  view,  this  is  very  interesting.  As 
Christianity  secures  a  hold  in  new  countries,  there  are  new  indtistries. 
It  is  part  of  a  far-reaching  scheme  to  put  new  Christians  on  their  feet, 
and  make  them  permanently  useful  to  their  own  people. 

This  kind  of  work,  if  developed  at  all,  has  to  be  initiated  and  con- 
ducted by  special  funds  donated  for  industrial  education. 


7.    The  Golden  Age  to  Come, 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  special  topic  of  the  condition  of  manual 
labor  on  our  planet  without  alluding  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  average 
man  in  Christendom.  His  condition  is  such  that  there  is  hope  for 
him,  whether  contemplated  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  faith  or  of 
social  position.  Hinduism  does  not  expect  anything  better  of  manual 
labor  in  India  than  what  we  see  to-day.  The  literary  class  in  China 
does  not  look  hopefully  upon  the  chances  of  the  immense  population 
who  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  schooling  their  children  and  gaining 
the  social  and  political  prizes  of  the  empire. 
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The  civic  administration  of  Christendom  is  such  as  not  only  to  %\\e^ 
tolerable  security  to  varied  industries,  and  to  make  great  corporatioos 
and  their  employees  fairly  safe,  but  equitable  government  makes  it  easy 
for  mechanics  as  well  as  farmers  to  have  their  own  homes.  There  are 
not  less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  local  building  and  loan  associatioiis 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  million  and  a  half  stockholders,  and  gross 
assets  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
condition  inconceivable  in  Asia.  Having  a  home  amazingly  bolsters 
up  that  ^ense  of  personal  independence  which  is  the  prime  element  in 
manhood.  The  landless  myriads  of  agricultural  China,  and  the  house- 
less crowds  in  the  cities,  dwelling  as  they  do  so  denjaely,  become 
relatively  hopeless,  and  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  hereditary  despair 
settles  upon  scores  of  millions,  who  are  as  truly  without  hope  in  the 
world  as  they  are  without  God.  In  India  the  scores  of  millions  of 
homeless  non-caste  people  do  not  suffer  from  cold  as  do  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  in  China,  but  they  are  perhaps  deeper  in  despair  of  an 
improved  condition. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  modem  society  so  notable 
as  the  uplift  in  social  standing  that  has  been  gained  by  the  occupatiotl 
of  new  regions  on  a  large  scale  by  workingmen.  America  and  Australasia 
bear  witness.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  national  stock  has  not  been 
degraded  by  centuries  of  hopeless  competitions  for  a  livelihood  by  a 
dense  population  in  pinched-up  quarters,  as  in  India  or  China.  The 
Aryans  who  crossed  the  Himalayas  and  entered  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  peninsula  were  not  crowded  for  room  until  a  relatively  recent 
period.*  The  Aryans  who  traveled  westward  hy  land,  who  peopled 
Europe  south,  central,  and  west,  so  kept  on  the  move  as  to  improve 
the  racial  stock  through  and  through,  gaining  a  degree  of  vitality 
absolutely  unknown  in  India, — ^a  vitality  reinforced  by  spiritual  ideas 
and  relations  unknow^n  to  our  Hindu  brethren. 

We  may  feel  a  great  degree  of  timidity  in  characterizing  national 
traits,  but  it  must  be  true  that  great  peoples  lose  force  when  subject 
to  unfavorable  conditions.  The  morning  hymns  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Hindustan  have  long  since  become  but  a  tradition,  and  the  people 
live  on  in  dumb  despair,  having  no  hope  in  their  gods,  and  no  help 
from  their  fellows.  The  ruling  caste  has  never  taken  hold  in  the  right 
way  to  elevate  the  nine-tenths  who  are  socially  beneath  them,  or  rather 
they  have,  by  theory  and  principle,  not  taken  hold  at  all,  even  in  a 
wrong  way. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen, 

I  The  preseni  population  in  millions  is  280,  with  an  cstimftie  of  ao  more;  in  the  year 
iBoo  it  was  200  millions ;  in  a.d.  1700,  A.D.  laoo,  A.d.  6od,  proportionately  less. 
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who  has  given  twoscore  years  to  the  study  of  Hindu  religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  social  condition^  who  has  repeatedly  visited  India  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  upon  the  ground^  whose  scholarship  is  at  the  service  of 
the  students  of  England  by  his  official  position,  has  recently  affirmed, 
that  — 

"There  is  a  great  lack  of  moral  stamina,  of  backbone,  in  the  char- 
acler  of  the  Hindus^  speaking  generally,  for  there  are  remarkable 
exceptions,"^ 

*Tis  natural  to  shrink  from  quoting  names  to  make  good  such  a 
position.  No  manly  man  hesitates  to  affirm,  and  to  be  quoted,  that 
a  man  is  a  liar  and  a  thief  and  a  vagabond,  if  it  be  so.  The  sinner 
may  repent,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  does  not  think  of  himself  as  disrep- 
utable. It  is  all  right  enough  to  say,  as  another  correspondent  does,* 
that  **the  very  worst  class  in  China  is  the  official.  As  a  mandarin 
said  to  my  friend:  *  We  all  deserve  death,  but  it  would  be  no  use  for 
the  emperor  to  kill  us,  as  those  taking  our  places  would  be  as  bad/ 
There  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  such  a  generalization,  but  the  fact 
is  so.**  The  officials  know  it,  and  do  not  care,  so  long  as  they  make 
money  out  of  it*  But  they  would  care,  at  once,  if  accused  of  incompe- 
tency. It  is  a  hard  charge  to  make  against  any  people,  to  say,  as 
Professor  Shepherd  used  to,  that  there  is  not  enough  in  them  to  make 
Christians  out  of. 

When  carefully  observant  travelers  tell  us  that  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  China  who  are  morally  a  match  for  the  slums  of 
Christendom;  that  the  national  mind  is  pressed  into  a  semi-civilized 
mold,  and  is  content  in  it;  that  the  atmosphere  of  China  has  no  light, 
and  no  saving  influence;  that  the  great  want  is  individual  aspiration; 
that  these  hundreds  of  millions  have  absolutely  no  conception  of  God 
or  of  man  as  living  to  God,  or  of  salvation  as  a  thing  to  be  wrought 
out  in  the  individual  character;  that  China  is  but  a  Dead  Sea;  that 
inertia  is  the  term  to  apply  to  the  nation  as  such/^ — then  we  can 
understand  in  regard  to  India  that,  in  the  wortls  of  the  eminent 
specialist  upon  Hinduism  recently  quoted,  those  who  aspire  to  a 
higher  level  of  life,  as  a  general  rule,  have  great  n^tA  of  Kuropeans 
to  stand  by  them;  that  vigor  of  character  and  will  is  needed  to 
abandon  old  inherited  traditions  and  grasp  the  truths  and  facts  of 
Christianity* 

"Yet,"  adds  this  English  correspondent,  so  well  versed  in  Hinduism, 
"the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  act  and  react  on 


Mn  u  personal  letter  of  August  8,  1B94. 

*  Letter  of  August  14,  1894. 

*  Points  iiiadt;  in  an  addre&i.  1884,  by  a  revered  Atncrican  bishop. 
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each  other,  and  when  the  spiritual  are  strengthened  by  a  firm  and 
genuine  acceptance  of  Christianity,  then  I  think  the  moral  and  mental 
and  even  physical  faculties  oiay  be  strengthened  through  the  spiritual, 
and  so  enable  a  converted  Hindu  to  stand  alone." 

This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens, by  abundant  testimony* 
Twenty  years'  experience  led 
the  Ramapatam  Professor, 
uhom  I  have  once  before 
quoted,^  to  say  that  **When 
people  become  Christians, 
their  physical  condition  is  so 
improved,  their  thrift  and 
capacity  for  self-help  so  de- 
veloped, that  it  is  noticeable 
at  sight.  In  going  to  a  village 
I  do  not  have  to  ask  who  are 
Christians,  I  can  pick  them 
out  at  sight.  It  is  true,  in 
visiting  hundreds  of  villages, 
that  you  can  see  the  physi- 
cal improvement  WTought  by 
Christianity." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon 
the  natives  during  eighteen 
years,  throughout  an  extent  of 
countr}^  fifteen  himdrcd  miles 
by  five  hundred,  among  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  there  being  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
missionaries,  including  native  clergy,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  missionary  schools  in  his  diocese,  so  that  the  testimony  is  based 
upon  fullness  of  knowledge. 

Darjeeling,  North  Bengal,  May  7,  1894, 
Rtvtrettd  Sir  : 

T  have  your  letter  asking  about  the  improvement  in  the  Christians  of  the  second 
and  third  generations.  There  can  be  no  iloul>t  whatever  upon  the  point.  As  you 
go  through  a  mission  village,  you  can  tell  at  once  hy  the  appearance  of  the  people 
who  arc  Christians;   their  countenances  tell  of  the  brighter  life.     The  Christians 

1  Conversation  of  April  24,  1894. 
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A  CHRISTIAN   CONVERT 

From  Hinduism,  at  Labors,  a  number  of  years  ago,  — 
Orbisoh. 
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increase  more  rapidly  than  the  non-Christians,  as  shown  by  the  last  census^  this 
arising  from  the  heathen  habits  and  conditions  of  life*  And  the  government  reports 
have  taken  note  of  the  advance  the  Christians  have  made  in  social  position  as  com- 
pared with  the  natives  of  other  religions. 

I  am 

Yours  faithfully  I 

Edward  K.  Calcutta. 


Brahmafiism  and  Buddhism  are  Hopeless, 

Progress  is  impossible  even  by  theory.  Life,  said  the  ancient  Bud- 
dhists, is  like  one  who  receives  to  his  house  a  fair  goddess  with  gold 
and  silver,  gems  and  pearls,  but  a  revolting  and  hideous  woman  is 
outside  the  gate,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  destroy  all  treas- 
ures and  all  beauty ;  those  two 
are  sisters;  if  one  is  received, 
the  other  must  be.  So  evil  is 
linked  to  good,  ruin  to  gain, 
disease  and  death  to  birth,  and 
life  is  not  to  be  desired.  This 
Buddhist  system  of  despair  caps 
thecUmaxof  woe  by  opening  up, 
for  the  hereafter,  an  unending 
succession  of  svorlds  in  which 
disappointment  and  misery  are 
uppermost.  So  thoroughly  was 
the  Japanese  mind  imbued  with 
this  notion  of  despair,  that, 
under  the  old  regime,  suicide 
was  as  common  as  in  the  Christ- 
less,  reckless  round  of  the  agnos- 
tics and  rou^s  of  Christendom. 
So,  too,  suicide  is  extolled  in 
China  as  a  virtue.^  Life  is  not 
worth  living,  when  the  portion 
of  happiness  that  belongs  to  a 
man  is  exhausted.  It  will  not  do  to  be  recklessly  happy,  to  squander 
the  joy  that  should  be  saved  up  for  later  life.' 

Tottering  Asia  needs  to  be  undergirded  by  Christianity^;  the  amazing 
Mongolian  capabilities,  and  the  remarkable  mental  qualities  of  the 

1  Missions  in  China ^  By  A.  Michie,  p.  44.    London,  1891. 
s  Rev.  Mr.  FMtbiDg,  an  English  missionary  in  Shami. 


J^^ 

^f           .  ^^^I^^B^^ 

r*» 

CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  SECOND  GENERA- 
TION m  INDIA.— Orbison. 

These  young^  people  arc  the  children  of  the  convert 
at  Lahore,  whoas  likeness  U  given  upon  Ih© 
opposite  page. 
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Hindus,  require  something  for  a  change.  In  China,  as  in  India  to-day^ 
there  is  a  difference  in  faces.  There  is  new  outlook  on  life,  both 
spiritual  renewal*  and  a  wide-awake  determination  to  get  somewhere 
in  carnal  condition,  tu  rise  above  the  despairing  and  helpless  poverty 
and  general  shifdessness  of  their  ordinary  surroundings.  Ve  are  saved 
by  hope,  quoth  the  Apostle.  In  the  long  run  of  die  ongoing  years, 
generation  after  generation,  that  people  which  is  most  hopeful  will 
achieve  most.  As  to  the  future  of  India,  Christianity  offers  a  hopeful 
opening  for  the  coming  age,  and  there  are  young  men  there  who  are 
already  rejoicing  in  their  new  life,  in  their  quickened  power.  They 
have  already  become  noticeably  bright  and  rbeery  and  enterprising* 


STORY  TELLING  JN   A  CHRJSTJAN   FAMILY   IN   JNDIA.  — Pauu 


In  recent  generations  the  material  universe  is  yielding  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  and  human  society  has  taken  to  itself  hope  and  love 
from  the  realm  of  Cod,  and  the  working  of  the  Colden  Rule  is  already 
prophesying  of  the  Golden  Age;  it  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
tinents to  arouse  themselves,  and  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  an 
improved  life  for  the  hand  toilers.  Justice  is  to  triumph  among 
kings,  and  peace  abide  with  all  peoples.  Not  yet  has  the  Spirit  of 
God  become  but  the  breath  of  yesterday,  nor  the  Hand  of  Ixod  a  fable 
of  Oriental  folk-lore. 

The  European  ancients  believed  that  the  happiest  era  had  gone  by; 
the  Hebrews  and  Christians  reversed  it,  and  set  the  Golden  Age  as  the 
future  goal,  nor  that  too  far  away.     Civilization  has  not  collapsed, — 


II 
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so  say  to  Gautamn.  Let  blind  Hmhinans  no  longer  lead  the  youth  of 
India  into  that  dilch  of  despair  for  which  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion stands  as  a  symbol.  The  realms  of  a  blissful  immortalit)^  are  not 
far  away,  the  Godlike  career  is  behind  death's  door.  This,  then,  is 
no  day  to  filJ  the  air 
with  baleful  forebod- 
ing, or,  faint-hearted, 
to  turn  back  from  the 
battle. 

Civilisation  is 
young,  Christianity 
has  but  begun  its  tri- 
umphant career.  The 
slightest  comparison  of 
the  past  with  the  pos- 
sible—  by  which  one 
gains  the  merest  ink- 
ling of  the  mijestic 
trend  of  history  — 
makes  it  certain  that 
the  goings  forth  of 
mankind,  at  this  mo 
nient,  are  under  the 
reign  of  the  Morning 
Star,  We  live,  not  in 
the  era  of  dreary  sta- 
tistics, but  of  figures 

which  foreshadow  the  wholesome  happy  reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
in  His  earthly  mission  was  set  forth  as  a  hand  toiler*  and  umler  whom 
the  workingmen  of  the  world  will  have  tht  rights  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  highest  manhood. 


JAPANESE   FARMERS  IN   FAirt    C. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Thk  Problem  of  the  Poor. 


The  poor  are  divitled  into  tlie  improvable  and  the  unimprovable. 
The  problems  pertaining  to  both  are  not  peculiar  to  any  age  nor  any 
land, —  they  are   world  problems;   and   their  solving  belongs  to   the 


f*^^ 


ORPHANAGE  AT  SINGAPORE.  -  Fekris, 

This  work  Ii  corulucted  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Munson,    The  boys  do  their  own  marketing  and  cooking, 
ami  general  work.    They  attend  the  Angto^Chinese  School. 

centuries.  Christendom  is  merely  to  do  its  share;  the  Erahmans,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Confucianists,  the  Moslems,  the  raerest  pagans,  and 
sweet-spirited  humane  agnostics  and  unbelievers  are  as  much  bound 
to  sit  up  nights  and  work  at  the  task  as  churchmen. 

It  seems   likely  that   the  problem  of   righting  the  inequalities  of 
society  is  not  hopelessly  inexplicable*     If  the  regnant  caste  in  India 
were  to  sit  down  and  think  of  practicable  schemes  for  the  elevation  ofJ 
manhood  on  the  peninsula,  or  the  mandarins  of  China  became  the' 
leaders  in  sociological  service,  if  the  wealth  and  rank  and  power  of  the 
Crescent  were  seriously  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  most 


needy  of  their  peoples,  if  Christianity  were  to  seek  advancement  solely 
through  sustaining  a  helpful  relation  to  humanity,  then  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  wit  enough  somewhere  upon  this 
planet  to  mend  up  the  old  world,  and,  by  the  help  of  heaven,  make 
all  things  new.  As  it  stands  to-day,  Christianity  is  the  only  great 
wide-spread  religion,  or  philosophy  of  life,  that  has  seriously  under- 
taken to  solve  the  problem  of  the  poor.  It  is  far  from  being  solved, 
but  Christendom  is  working  at  it.  And  it  will  undoubtedly  be  solved 
by  the  lime  all  nominal  Christians  are  Christ-like,  or  seriously  make 
it  their  leading  business  in  life  to  become  so. 


II 


I,  The  Original  Divine  Plan. 


When  the  rulers  of  other  peoples  were  trampling  the  poor  like  clay, 
the  divine  legislation  for  the  Hebrews  was  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
There  was  not  only  a  seven  years'  debt  limit  to  ease  the  oppression 
of  Jewish  money-lenders,  and  a  law  for  the  gleaners,  but  there  were 
given  small  farms  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  acres  each  to  six  hundred 
thousand  men;  farms  which  could  not  be  sold  nor  pass  out  of  the 
family,  ■ — even  when  mortgaged,  the  land  reveried  in  the  fiftieth  year. 
This  tended  to  equality  in  social  position. 

In  Kgv^pt  and  Assyria,  Moses  would,  by  their  system,  have  been  the 
only  person  who  had  rights  the  pagan  deities  were  bound  to  respect. 
There  was  no  commonalty  or  society.  The  ancient  East  was  peopled 
by  hordes  of  barbarians  with  certain  arts,  and  a  king  standing  ready  to 
take  their  heads  off;  at  least,  it  is  so  represented  in  the  images  and 
script  of  Nineveh  and  the  Nile. 

Rome  was  so  far  an  improvement,  that  there  were  ten  thousand  to 
tyrannize  the  poor  instead  of  one,  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Czesar  being  in  the  hands  of  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
total  population,*  Rome  was  responsible  to  no  human  power.  The  con- 
quered provinces  were  plundered  by  system,  and  certain  families  were 
pauperized  by  some  Zaccheus  who  ne%Tr  repented  nor  restored  his 
booty;  and  this  wealth  of  the  Orient  was  squandered  in  tmbridled  riot 
on  the  Tiber, ^  and  the  crumbs  from  rich  men's  tables  thrown  to  those 
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1  Compare  wtimatcs  made  in  Uhlhorn's  Ckrhtiam  Ckariiy  in  the  Ancient  Church,  pp. 
99,  loo,  403.     New  York,  1883, 

2  Lucullus  spent  four  ihousand  dollars  on  an  ordinary  dinner,  when  he  did  not  expect 
company ;  and  HcHogabalus*  daily  expense  for  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  was  twenty 
thousand.  And  Phny  tells  us  that  the  wife  of  CaHgula  wore  two  milt  ion  dollars'  worth  of 
jewelry  at  a  wedding  feast.  AW,  Hist.  IX,  117.  "A  man."  says  Dr.  John  I^rd,  '*  was 
regarded  as  a  fool  who  gave  anjthing  ejtccpt  lo  the  rich." 
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despised  as  dogs.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  fed 
upon  the  public  corn,  the  tribute  of  conquered  peoples,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cxsar.  The  idlers  wasted,  and  yet  they  wanted  not.  Beggary 
was  a  recogniised  means  of  livelihood.  Money  was  poured  out  of 
plethoric  purses  when  the  Fideniean  theater  fell,  and  when  Pompeii 
was  buried.  I^ut  there  was  no  system  in  caring  for  the  poor,  as  such, 
till  Christianity  organised  the  work,* 

Nor  was  the  early  condition  of  lireece  any  better,  Athens  being  the 
only  community  in  which  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  whoise  property 
was  less  than  a  specified  sum,  received  a  daily  portion  from  the  public 
treasury;  this,  indeed,  was  the  only  instance  of  systematic  municipal 
or  organized  charity  known  to  classical  pagan  history. 

When  Julian,  the  Apostate,  sought  to  revive  the  heathen  cult,  and 
exhorted  a  debauched  pagan  priesthood  to  go  to  preaching  like  the  . 
Christians,  he  also  announced  to  his  empire  that  their  mythology 
could  never  recover  itself  and  compete  with  Christianity,  unless  those 
who  believed  it  should  take  better  care  of  the  poor  by  the  erection  of 
almshouses  and  hospitals. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  it  appears  from  the  ImtifuUs^  the  Chris- 
tians had  established  charitable  homes  for  the  aged,  for  widows,  for 
foundlings,  for  orphans,  for  strangers,  and  for  the  sick.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history,  that,  from  the  time  of  our  Lord  till  near  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Church  alone  was  the  almoner  of  God's  bread-giving 
to  the  poor.  There  are  certain  watermarks  of  Christian  activity,  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  found  in  the  records  of  the  councils,  and  in 
the  general  laws  of  the  Church,  which  testify,  in  the  absence  of 
statistics,  to  the  point. 

It  was,  relatively,  not  long  ago  that  the  municipalities  of  Europe 
became  so  Christianized  as  to  undertake  the  work  borne  so  long  by  the 
Church;  this  is  the  general  statement,  although  there  w^ere  exceptions, 
like  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  cared  for  the  poor  by  some  system 
even  before  the  advent  of  Christianity,  The  action  of  the  state  in  Eng- 
land, first  traceable  in  the  ninth  and  early  in  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
did  not  get  fair  footing  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  almost 
a  hundred  years  later  in  France,  under  Louis  XIV. 

When  the  state  first  tackled  the  problem  of  the  poor,  it  was  merely 
to  club  the  needy  as  vicious  and  dangerous  to  society;  yet  in  recent 
generations  the  attempt  has  been  made,  through  the  municipal  action 
of  Christian  communities,  everywhere  to  relieve  those  ready  to  perish, 
and  to  transform  them  into  good  citizens.  The  details  of  this  activity 
will  appear  upon  subsequent  pages. 

1  Compare  Uhlhorn»  pp.  4,  5. 
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2.    Certain  Continental  Charities. 

With  a  population  of  861,303,  in  1881,  sixty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  popukition  of  St.  Petersburg  lived  on  their  own  earnings  or  income, 
as  against  thirty- four  per  cent  in  Paris,  and  fifty  per  cent  in  Berlin, 
III  this  thrifty  capital  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  asylums  for  children,  and  ninety  asylums  for  unfortunate  adults. 
The  public  charities  of  the  city,  in  1889,  amounted  to  ;? 3, 848, 000, 
besides  the  maintenance  of  charity  schools  and  fifty-five  hospitals  at 
a  cost  of  ^2,832,000.  The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society  has  thir- 
teen branches  throughout  the  empire.  The  expense  of  the  charitable 
establishments  of  the  impress  Marie,  for  1888,  was  $8,800,000,^ 

If  the  religions  of  China  were  as  well  adapted  as  Christianity  to 
promote  human  welfare,  oor  Celestial  neighbors  in  Hankow  would 
do  better  than  maintain  merely  thirty  charitable  institutions  at  an 
expense  of  only  ^40,000  a  year."  St.  Petersburg  is  but  one- third 
larger  in  population,  and  their  charities  cost  ^6,680,000,  in   1889.* 

Some  forty  years  ago  Daniel  von  der  Heydt,  a  German  banker  in 

Eiberfelii, 

invented  a  system  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  which  diminished  the  local 
paupers  from  four  thousand  to  ten  hundred  and  sixty- two,  during  the 
time  in  which  the  city  increased  from  fifty  thousand  to  seventy^one 
thousand,  and  it  effected  a  saving  to  his  city  of  some  1^25,000  a  year, 

I  Tliere  is  no  easily  ucct*ssibie  recent  report  of  the  property  investment  of  the  public 
•charities  J  but,  so  long  as  seventy  years  ago,  il  wiis  $\^,^fXifxxy,  The  items  in  this  para- 
graph are  gathered  from  the  report  of  Dr.  H.  Gcorgicvsky  to  the  Inicrnational  Charity 
Congress.  Chicago,  1S95. 

^  Vide  the  R»-v\  David  Hills  paper  in  Tht  Mesienger,  Shanghai,  July  and  August,  1893. 

II  must  be  obvious  lu  anv  bright  Chinaman  that  1  have  h«cn  unfair  in  this  comparison, 
I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  this  \^iy  cred liable  Hankow  charity  00  a  preceding  page,  inhere 
I  alluded  to  the  local  charities  in  Celestial  cities,  rather  than  put  it  here  in  contiast  with 
the  munificence  of  Russia.  If  I  can  make  amends  for  it,  1  miisl  do  it  by  stating  more 
fully  the  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  writing  the  text. 

Missionary  Hi(l  says  that  there  are  3583  subscribers  in  Hankow,  who  support  six  of 
these  institutions  by  monthly  payments;  that  one  institution  has  an  income  of  543<50  a 
ycar»  paid  in  by  583  subscribers:  and  that  sixty-five  tons  of  rice  were  given  Iw  native 
<harity  to  the  poor  of  Hankow  in  1S93.  The  missionary,  moreover,  believes  that  the 
oiher  great  cities  of  China  mainiain,  to  a  greater  or  less  eattent,  similar  charities,  in  this 
according  with  the  consular  repoi L^  cited  on  a  former  page. 

The  fact,  however,  still  remains  that  H.inkow  would  have  given  sixty-four  dmcs  as  much 
if  it  had  been  a  Chrisban  city  and  had  been  as  benevolent  as  St,  Petersburg, 

*  The  Russian  ladies  are  sending  nurses  Xo  the  hospitals  of  Tashkend  in  Turkestan, ^a 
new  move  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  Central  Asia.  —  LAnsdell's  Chinese  Central  Asia 
I ,  p,  loi , 
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Every  four  paupers  are  classed  in  a  precinct  with  an  overseer,  whose 
acceptatire  of  the  office  may  be  leg.illy  enforced;  it  is  his  business  to 
see  the  four  once  in  two  weeks.  He  records  their  circumstances,  he 
is  their  friend  and  adviser,  he  requires  their  good  behavior,  and  he 
brings  them  before  the  police  court  if  they  are  vicious  and  idle. 

The  precincts  are  united  in  districts.  The  precinct  overseers  and 
their  district  chairman  decide  what  aid  shall  be  given  to  each  man's 
four  paupers  for  two  weeks  to  come,  and  only  for  that  lime,  every  case 
coming  up  new  every  two  weeks. 

There  is  then  a  Central  Administrative  Board,  in  which  the  munic- 
ipal government  is  represented;  they  oversee  the  districts. 

There  is,  besides,  a  13usiness  Department,  which  maintains  a  book- 
keeping system,  reading  all  the  facts  about  each  pauper,  and  the  relief 
given.  This  department  pays  out  all  the  money  and  gives  all  orders 
for  supplies.  The  officers  are  unpaid,  except  so  far  as  a  few  are  re- 
quired to  give  all  their  time  to  these  duties,  and  that  for  considerable] 
length  of  time. 

This  system,  or  such  modifications  of  it  as  may  be  requisite  to  suit 
local  conditions,  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  principal  cities 

Tk  nu/g/t  o  tit  Germ  a  m  \ 

In  Hamburg,  with  600,000  population,  there  are  fifteen  hundred  pre- 
cinct overseers,  ninety  district  chairmen,  nine  circuit  chairmen,  a 
central  board  of  tw^enty  members*  and  a  business  department  of  sixty 
officials  and  twenty  clerks:  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  nine  persons. 

In  Dresden,  with  a  population  of  276,522  (1890),  there  are  four  hun- 
dred overseers  for  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  paupers.  There  j 
is  a  society  of  four  thousand  members  to  prevent  pauperism  and  street 
begging;  they  have  a  central  office  to  which  all  applicants  for  relief 
can  be  referretl,  and  where  there  is  kept  full  information  concerning 
destitute  persons.  There  is  also  an  institute  for  voluntary  helpers,  and 
a  large  body  of  women  have  entered  into  the  work.  A  rent  savings 
bank  has  been  established,  and  workshops  opened  for  those  needing 
employment,  and  houses  have  been  l>uilt  for  free  rental  to  needy 
people.  There  is  also  in  Dresden  a  Central  Bureau  of  Poor  Relief  and 
Charity,  with  which  more  than  fifty  local  benevolent  societies  co-op- 
erate. This  Central  Charitable  Bureau  has  been  also  introduced  into 
several  large  German  cities.^ 

By  the  law  of  the  empire,  all  citizens  are  maintained  if  they  need  it 

I  These  facts  are  compiled  from  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Mlinsterbcrg  of  Hamburg,  by 
Dr,  Tboma  of  Freiburg,  by  L.  F,  Seyfiardt.  and  by  Dr.  Victor  Uahmert,  chief  of  the  Royal 
Saxon  Statistical  Bureau.  Dresden,  pp.  191-309.  Ripart  of  InUrnaiionid  Congrtis  of  Ckari^ 
ties,  Chicago,  1893* 
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Itaiy\  in  the  Sunshine^ 

has  14,823  institutions  of  charity,  not  counting  6946  charities  that 
are  educational  or  religious,  sustained  at  an  expense  in  one  year  of 
$15,603,021. 

The  census  of  Italy,  in  !SS6,  was  about  three- fourths  of  a  million 
less  than  that  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India  in  1872,  If^  there- 
fore, the  sociological  results  of  Brahmanism  were  as  good  as  Christianity 
produces,  there  would  be  in  Northwest  Hindustan,  to-day,  at  least 
15,000  charitable  institutions,  other  than  educational  or  religious,  long 
since  founded  by  the  Hindus,  and  now  sustained  by  them  at  an  expense 
of  i!  1 6, 000,000  a  year. 

How  intensely  alive  is  the  Italian  spirit  of  Christian  chanty  is 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  given  to  create  new  foundations. 
About  three  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars  a  year  were  given  during 
the  decade  prior  to  1892,  Of  these  new  funds,  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  were  for  hospitals,  four  millions  for  poorhouses,  three  rail- 
lions  and  three-fourths  for  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens,  and  more 
than  ^\e  millions  and  a  quarter  to  institutions  for  distributing  alms. 
In  England  and  Wales  twenty- two  persons  out  of  a  thousand  receive 
aid;  in  Italy  twenty-six  out  of  a  thousand. 

In  1880,  the  gross  investment  for  the  Italian  chariti.es,  in  real  estate 
and  cash  capital,  was  5359,217,254;  of  which  ^310,616,269  was  for 
philanthropic  purposes  not  educational  or  religious.  The  sum  total 
was  increased  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years  following, 
and  must,  at  this  time,  somewhat  exceed  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.^ 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a  Quack  Doctor. 

The  Grand  Monarch,  it  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  out 
932,000  bottles  of  medicine  every  year  for  dosing  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, according  to  carefully  prepared  instructions  on  the  labels,  the 
stuff  being  sent  to  charitable  sisters  of  the  Church.  Louis  X\T,,  who 
would  not  be  outdone,  sent  out  2,796,000  bottles;  the  Assembly, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  pity  of  the  poor  in  France,  however, 
began  ages  before  that;  so  far  back  as  a.d.  585  the  Council  of  Moen 
recommended  the  laity  not  to  keep  dogs  to  bark  and  bite  at  beggars, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  visitation  of  prisoners  were 
points  named  by  earlier  councils.^ 

1  ytde  EgUta  Rossi's  pcculiaHy  satisfactory  report  to  the  Inlemational  Congress.  Chi* 
cago.  1893. 

^  Ckaritus  of  France^  by  William  Richards  Lawrence,  pp.  14-19  and  156,  Boston, 
1867^     Printed,  but  not  pubhshed. 
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The  name  of  Madame  de  Miraavioii  ought  to  be  remembered  longer 
than  that  of  Louis  XIV*  Left  a  widow  at  sixteen,  she  straightway 
gathered  seven  hundred  sick  folk  into  her  house,  and  when  she  had 
exhausted  her  own  means  in  providing  for  her  hospital,  she  went  a-beg- 
ging on  their  account.     This  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  hospital  is  a  French  fad.  There  were  two  thousand  of  them 
when  the  Crusader  brought  leprosy  home  from  the  East,*  and  there 
were  more  than  that  number  when  the  French  Revolution  came.  Paris 
was  paying  ;^i, 3 13,500  a  year  to  thirty-lour  hospitals  in  1789,  and 
the  present  payment  to  hospitals  and  asylums  by  the  city  for  the  direct 
relief  of  the  poor  is  ^8,840,200,  There  are  three  hundred  and  eight 
hospitals  in  France,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two  "Hospital 
Homes."  The  servants  and  nuns,  physicians  and  their  assistants,  who 
are  employed  in  these  hospitals,  comprise  a  body  larger  than  the 
**  Regular  Army"  of  the  United  States,  being  30,759  in  the  yea 
1889. 

The  population  of  France  in  18S6  was  less  than  half  a  million  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  Chinese  province  Kiangsu,  in  which  Nanking 
and  Shanghai  are  situated,  and  yet  if  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  were  as 
productive  of  humanitarian  good  works  as  Christianity  is  in  France, 
we  should  find  that  single  province  of  China  paying  S2, 260,000  a  year 
for  the  relief  of  neglected  childhooti/''  and  we  should  find  Kiangsu 
paying  ;^34,965,ooo  a  year  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor,  as  France 
did  in  1889." 

To  far-away  readers  upon  another  continent,  who  are  weary  of  the 
detailed  gossip  of  continental  courts  which  fill  the  newspapers,  and  who 
have  no  hearty  liking  for  antique  monarchies,  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
freshing ^  like  the  perfumed  air  of  the  rose  gardens  in  the  south  of 
France,  or  a  lifegiving  breeze  from  the  Alps  —  as  the  voluminors 
literature  of 

Poor  Relief 

m  Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  in  the  lowdying  windmill  lands, 
and  in  the  world  of  Olaf  and  the  Vikings. 

All  this  is  so  great  a  contrast  to  medieval  Europe,  and  the  pagan 
centuries,  that  Liefde's  Chanties  0/  Europe  reads  like  an  Arabian  tale;  * 
and  faces,  like  those  of  Immanuel  Wichern  and  Father  Zeller,  appear* 
to  us  as  glorified  by  their  self-devotement.     The  story  is  every  way 
more  wonderful  than  that  of   the  knights  of   chivalry.      The  feudal 

i  A.D.  1225. 
*J  France,  t%m, 

^  The  figures  on  France,  for  the  most  part,  are  found  in  the  report  to  the  internatioaal 
Congress.  1893,  presented  by  the  erudite  Rl.  Herbert  Valleroajc 


lords  of  charity  in  Central  luirope,  during  some  generations  past,  are 
deserviog  of  the  feahy  of  all  mankind. 

An  eminent  American,  particularly  well  read  in  the  literature  of 
philanthropy,  and  not  unfamiliar  with  the  working  of  practical  henev- 
olence  at  home  and  abroad,  has  told  me  that  in  respect  to  the  new  age 
of  humanitarian  service  our  countrymen  have  much  to  learn  from  ihe 
Continental  head  and  the  Knglish  heart  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate 
and  the  heavy-laden.  As  an  illustration  of  the  trend  of  Christian 
charity  in  Central  li^urope,  he  has  called  my  attention  to  what  may  be 
called 

T/if  Holy  Land  of  tkt  Ttuioburger ^ForesL 

It  will  interest  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  Thumann's  magnificent 
picture  of  the  Return  of  the  Victorious  Germans  from  this  aucicnt 
realm  of  the  wood.  'Tis  not  many  ages  ago  that  this  part  of  \\'est* 
phalia  was  peopled  by  the  most  competent  savages  on  the  globe,  who 
generation  after  generation  contended  fiercely  against  Christianity,  and 
there  is  nowhere  m  the  world  a  more  triumphant  exhibit  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Cross  than  among  the  German  peasantry  of  the  ancient 
stock,  as  found  to-day  in  the  Ravensberger  Land,^ 

It  is  at  Bethel,  whose  map  is  dotted  with  Bible  names  which  mark 
the  cottages  of  mercy.  Heermann,  the  blind  peasanti  prayed  up  and 
down  this  country  for  years,  and  introduced  here  the  forces  which 
promoted  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  .A.nd  hither  came  Pastor 
von  Bodeischw ingle,  who  has  been  to  God  what  a  man*s  hand  is  to  a 
man  in  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  in  this  densely  peopled 
agricultural  district. 

Here  upon  a  hill  in  the  beech  wood  we  find  a  Colony  of  Epileptics. 
It  is  no  asylum  or  charitable  institution,  but  a  collection  of  cottages 
for  fourteen  hundred  afflicted  people,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  a  great  variety  of  industries,  by  such  work  as  they 
can  do  between  the  attacks  of  the  disorder  that  brings  them  here. 
And  their  living  is  pieced  out  by  thousands  of  Christian  farmers,  who 
delight  to  load  up  their  great  German  wagons  with  food  for  God's 
sick  folk. 

And  here,  as  naturally  as  the  springing  up  of  the  wheat,  we  find 
concomitant  charities,  either  one  of  which  would  draw  the  eyes  of 
an  army  of  newspaper  reporters  in  America.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
T^lxjr  Colony,  and  the  Association  Workman's  Home,  both  instructive 
experiments  in  practical  sociologVi  vve  see,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hocnl  of  the  epileptic  cottages,  the  Westphalia  Brotherhood  of  Nazareth, 

*  Consult  A  C&iony  of  Mercy,    ],  Sutter.    New  York,  1893. 
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a  house  of  trained  nurses  who  are  ready  to  serve  God  at  the  sick  bed. 
The  men,  too,  are  specially  fitted  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  other  ser- 
vices. They  are  self -devoted  to  lives  of  usefulness,  living  for  others, 
and  not  hired  to  do  it. 

Here  too  is  Sarepta,  the  VVestphalian  Mother-house  for  training 
Deaconesses.  They  become  experts  at  nursing,  and  in  various  forms 
of  parochial  helpfulness  ;  five  hundred  of  them  having  gone  from  this 
house  to  Africa,  America,  Holland,  or  France. 

In  this  Germany  Holy  Land,  there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  has  not 
a  son  or  a  daughter  who  has  gone  forth  to  become  a  ministering  one  in 
some  form  of  lay  service ;  not  to  make  money  by,  but  to  follow  as  a 
calling  from  God.  Many  of  them  have  become  foreign  missionaries, 
and  those  who  do  not  go,  deny  themselves  to  support  those  who  do  go. 
A  peasant  girl  has  been  known  to  walk  ten  miles  to  a  missionary  meet- 
ing, and  fast  for  the  day,  to  save  half  a  penny  for  the  contribution  box. 

This  happy  land  is  peopled  by  musical  hosts,  with  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments and  well-attuned  voices;  they  are  practicing  to  join  the  celestial 
choirs.  They  rise  at  two  o'clock  of  a  summer  morning  and  journey 
from  distant  farm  lands,  coming  up  to  Bethel  with  hundreds  of  instru- 
ments, and  their  singing  is  like  listening  to  the  angels  of  God,  so 
simple  it  is,  and  so  heartfelt,  and  as  unassuming  as  the  caroling  of 
birds. 

And  they  pay  as  well  as  pray.  Here,  a  little  while  ago,  they  raised 
two  thousand  pounds  in  a  fortnight  for  a  Baby  Castle,  to  house  a  hun- 
dred epileptic  little  girls.  The  money  was  given  in  pennies,  four 
hundred  thousand  of  them,  each  one  a  thank-offering  for  one  healthy 
child  of  the  Ravensberger  stock,  and  sometimes  two  pennies  for  a  child 
now  gathered  to  the  Heavenly  Fold. 

All  this  is  a  growth  of  two  generations,  the  most  of  it  in  one.  It 
shows  the  power  of  Christianity  to-day,  and  in  respect  to  the  history 
of  Germany  it  is  related  to  the  baptism  of  Wittekind  at  the  Gate  of 
Westphalia. 
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3.    The  Outpouring  of  British  Gold. 

Xho^t:  is,  a  little  of  itj  since  it  is  impracticable  to  present  extensive 
^tatjst^i^s  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  charities,  even  if  complete  inforiTia- 
tion  ^-^re  obtainable. 

"*     X\t  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were  charities  '*for  relief  of  aged, 

impotent,  and  poor  people;  for  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed  sol- 

^1"^   ^nd  mariners;  for  education  and  preferment   of   orphans;    for 

^*'^^^es  of  poor  maidens;  for  aid    and  help  of  young  tradesmen, 

.   ^  i^ craftsmen,  and  persons  decayed;  and  for  relief  or  redemption  of 

priHoj^gj.^  or  captives/'  ^ 

*^^  charitable  institutions  of  England  and  Wales  made  their  first 

_    *-^^ical  return  1786-1788-     Of  thirteen  thousand  parishes  and  town- 

P*^  all  but  fourteen  reported.     At  that  time  the  privately  endowed 

^^'ities  produced  an  annual  income  of  somewhat  more  than  two  and 

^  ^^If  million  dollars.^ 

^  *>e  endowed  charities,  now,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  have  been 
t    ^^^^d  under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  have  a  total 
^^al  income  of  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars.^     This  does  not 
^*ijde  the  universities  and  colleges  and  the  cathedral  foundations. 
-  ,     riie  most  of  these  entlowments  are  in  lands;  more  than  half  a  mil- 
^*^  acres,  renting  at  more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
^^^  ides  these  lands  there  are  funds  amounting  to  some  ninety-eight 
^  Aliens  of  dollars.     The  entire  revenue  in  1877,  at  four  per  cent, 
^t^fesented  a  gross  charitable  capital,  in  land  and  in  moneyed  invest- 
ments, of  $266,750,000.'* 

Of  the  annual  income  of  these  endowed  charities,  somewhat  more 
7*^n  four  and  a  half  millions*  is  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  from 
^^  also  there  are  maintained  about  a  thousand  asylums  and  alms- 
'^Otises. 

The  municipal  care  of  the  poor,  early  established,  was  largely 
^^veloped  under  Elizabeth,  The  municipal  aid  to  the  poor  in  Eng- 
^^nd  and  Wales,  in  1873,  was  $57,298,077;  this,  with  that  given  by 
tte  endowed  charities,  makes  a  total  of  $41,833,545  poor  relief  in  one 
year.* 

» 43  EHx,  c  4, 

■  ^3.199461  in  1877. 

<  The  laic  Frederick  Martin,  editor  of  the  Statesman's  Year  Book^  in  the  Encyc,  Brii, 
*  j^93S*M8. 

*Thc  poor  relief  in  the  Uniied  Kingdom,  through  money  raised  hy  law,  amounted  in 
five  SCATS  -  1887-1891  —to  5a6o,ooo,ooo.    Statesman*!  Year  Book. 
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Chihli 

is  the  Chinese  province  in  which  Pekin  is  situated.  It  is  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  square  miles  larger  than  England  and  Wales.  The 
population  is  about  the  same.  If  the  outcome  of  Confucianism  is 
as  good  as  that  of  Christianity,  then  there  must  be' to-day  some  forty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  given  to  relieve  the  poor  in  Chihli,  of 
which  seven-eighths  is  paid  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder 
by  endowed  charities  representing  (at  four  per  cent)  a  capital  of 
5113,386,700  laid  by  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  poor.  If  Chihli 
cannot  make  this  showing,  Confucianism  is  not  so  good  as  Christianity, 
as  a  humanitarian  scheme. 

London, 

It  is  estimated,  says  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  that  the  total  sum  raised 
in  England  annually  for  charitable  purposes  amounts  to,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Seven-tenths  of  this  is  London 
charity;  at  least  Edward  Denison  thought  so  in  1870, — $35,000,000. 
So  that  if  any  one  thinks  of  John  Bull  as  a  flighty  old  gentleman,  spend- 
ing his  money,  most  of  it,  in  missions  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he 
is  not  good  at  guessing;  the  cannibals  do  not  take  it  all,  there  is  a 
little  left  for  his  own  islanders. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  ^  says  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  London  charities 
is  more  than  that  of  the  Swedish  government, —  the  king  and  his  court, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  school  system,  the  church,  and  the  interest  on 
the  Swedish  debt. 

Of  millions  of  dollars,  twenty-one  and  a  half,  and  more,  were  spent 
upon  a  thousand  and  thirteen  London  charities,  1883-84.-  The  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  with  forty-six  institutions,  fifty-five  orphan 
asylums,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pensions,  charities,  and 
institutions  for  the  aged,  expend  $3,623,397  a  year.  There  are  ninety- 
five  institutions  for  general  relief  of  the  needy,  that  expend  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars. 

With  all  respect  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VI II.,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bar- 
narcfo,  of  the  two,  deserves  better  to  be  remembered.  He  has  founded 
fifty-one  charitable  institution?,  including  a  few  branches  large  enough 

to  be  trunks. 

Dr.  Barnan/o 

apparently  went  into  London  like  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook  Fair, 
—  "Wherever  you  see  a  head,  Hit  it."     Wherever  the  1  )octor  saw  the 

1  Problems  of  a  Gnat  City,  p.  245.     London.  1887. 

2  Problems  of  a  Gieat  City,  pp.  257,  258  ;  tables  by  Mr.  \V.  F.  Howe. 
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hydra-headed  Woe  of  the  city  erecting  itself,  he  up  svith  a  new  institu- 
tion and  hit  it.  To  illustrate, —  in  somewhat  disorderly  fashion  as  to 
the  arrangement,  much  as  he  did  in  founding:  — 

They  are  all  in  London,  unless  otherwise  specified;  and  allfree  to 
the  needy^  unless  Tis  said  otherwise.  Here,  then,  in  the  "Children's 
Fold/'  a  hundred  cripples;  the  Babies'  Castle;  and  a  "Nursery  Home 
for  very  Jittle  boys/*  in  Jersey.  There  is  a  **  l^bor  House  "  for  two 
hundred  destitute  youths,  of  seventeen  or  more,  a  voluntary  industrial 
home;  those  who  do  well  for  six  or  eight  months  are  sent  to  Canada. 
A  thousand  boys  or  so,  over  thirteen,  have  been  found  by  agents  who 
go  out  to  find  the  homeless,  and  they  have  been  brought  into  a  volun- 
tary "Home  for  Working  and  Destitute  Lads/'  where  they  work  at 
brush- making,  boot-making,  tailoring,  and  carpentering.  Then,  there 
is  a  "  Farm  School/'  in  Worcestershire,  where  forty-seven  boys  are 
maintained  by  a  farmer,  for  the  work  they  do.  Then,  too»  there  are 
forty-nine  detached  cottages  and  five  larger  households,  where  a  thou- 
sand girls  are  maintained,  in  Essex; — "Milage  Homes  for  f)rphans, 
Neglected,  and  Destitute  Girls."  The  Doctor  catches  the  waifs  and 
strays  by  "Open-all-night  Refuge  Houses  for  Homeless  Boys  and 
Girls,**  —  there  are  four  such  in  London  and  seven  in  the  provinces; 
I  at  one  point  in  London  one  thousjml  and  seventy-seven  boys  and  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  girls  asking  for  lodging  in  1887-88.  He  main- 
tains "Ragged  Day  and  Sunday  Schools/'  with  a  free  breakfast  and 
dinner  table  for  the  children  attending  in  the  winter  months;  there  were 
54,438  hot  meals  given  in  1887-SS.  There  is  a  "Factory  Girls'  Club 
and  Institute/*  educational;  with  classes  for  instruction  in  sewing  and 
dress-making,  reading  and  Bible  classes.  There  is  a  "Working  Lads* 
Institute,"  with  reading  and  recreation  rooms  and  a  gymnasium,  all 
for  a  nominal  fee.  The  "  Kdinburg  Castle  ''  Cabmen's  Shelter  |)rovides 
refreshments  at  a  low  price.  "The  City  Messengers'  Brigade'*  gives 
employment  lo  poor  lads;  a  uniform  being  provided  and  situations 
found.  The  "Union  Jack  Rag  Collecting  Brigade"  employs  boys 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  collect  waste  paper  from  offices 
and  sort  it  into  paper  stock.  The  "  Union  Jack  Shoeblacks'  Brigade 
and  Home  "  comprises  twenty  boys,  a  voluntary  association.  The  "  Leo- 
pold House  Orphan  Home  "  has  three  hundred  and  fifty  boys  between 
ten  and  thirteen.  There  is  a  hospital  for  any  who  fall  sick  in  the 
Doctor's  Homes,  "Her  Majesty's  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children";  and 
there  is  a  "Convalescent  Home,"  first  three  weeks  for  boys,  then  three 
weeks  for  girls.  There  is  a  "Young  Workmen's  Hotel";  neat,  cheap 
lodgings  and  a  Christian  Home  for  the  young  men  who  have  left  the 
various  shops  in  the  Doctor's  Homes.     The  "Solomon's  Lane  Ragged 
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Scbooh "  give  religious  education  to  three  hundred  children  of  the 
poorest  class.  There  is  a  'VDorcas  House,'*  a  mission  hall  for  the 
poorest  folk;  there  being  more  than  seven  hundred  in  weekly  atten* 
dance,  "St.  Ann's  Gospel  Hall  '*  is  an  iron  building  used  for  a  chil- 
dren's church,  and  for  a  vast  variety  of  meetings  for  children;  seating 
six  hundred.  **The  People\s  Mission  Church  **  accommodates  three 
thousand;  there  being  an  attendance  during  the  week  of  five  thousand. 
The  ** Evangelical  lleaconess'  Institute**  is  the  home  of  a  score  of 
Deaconesses,  with  a  I^dy  Superintendent;  who  constantly  work  for 
the  social,  mental,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor  at  the  East  End, 
—  during  one  year  making  19,741  visits.  The  "East  End  Medical 
Mission"  had  7422  patients  in  one  year,  and  put  up  17,231  prescrip- 
tions. 

All  told,  the  Barnardo  Homes  have  nearly  five  thousand  orphan  and 
waif  children  who  are  now  being  maintained,  educated,  and  taught 
trades*  There  are  twenty- six  hundred  of  them  always  under  the  sole 
charge  of  the  Church  of  England,  attending  only  church  schools. 
Twenty-four  thousand  children  have  been  received  since  1866.  Fifty 
or  sixty  new  ones  appear  every  week  in  the  w^inter.  Two  thousand 
young  children  are  now  boarded  out  in  rural  districts,  under  careful 
supervision.  There  are  fourteen  handicrafts  taught;  and  the  girls  in 
the  cottages  are  trained  for  domestic  service*  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy- one  youths  have  been  trained,  tested,  and  placed  out 
in  the  colonies, —  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  whom  ha%'e  done  well. 

All  this  cost,  at  last  reports,  5493,010  for  a  year. 

This  sample  work  illustrates  what  is  being  done  by  thousands  of 
Christian  workers  throughout  the  great  city.  The  mere  Index  to  the 
Chanties  Register  and  Digest  of  London ^^  comprises  seventy-seven 
closely  printed  pages  in  double  columns, —  there  are  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pages  of  descriptive  text:  it  is  a  book  worth  more 
than  all  the  Shastras  of  India,  the  Chinese  Classics,  the  Tomes  of 
Tibet,  and  the  Alcoran.  He  who  doubts  the  humanitarian  tendency 
of  Christianity  had  better  buy  this  book  if  he  will  not  buy  the  Bible. 

This  book  does  not  include  all  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  only  such  as  are  available  for  London;  many  of  them  are,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  inland  counties,  a  few  in  Scotland,  and  larely  one 
across  St.  George's  Channel.  Within  a  small  area,  not  far  from  tlve 
size  of  Michigan,  and  with  fifteen  times  as  many  people  in  it,  there  are 
not  less  than  twent)'-eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  charitable  institu- 
tions, besides  nine  hundred  and  thirty- four  small  endowed  charities 
in  the  parishes  of  London,  And  this  does  not  tell  the  stor)^  but  only 
1  1890.    Longmans  k  Co*,  for  the  Churity  Oruanujitioii  Society, 
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^t  part  which  is  related  to  London  through  the  societies  for  the 

O^anization  of  Charity. 
Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  pick  out  and  enumerate  these  chari- 
^'^;    they  are,  however,  tabulated  for  the  most  part  under  the  General 
^visions  of  the  Digest. 


I.    RELIEF  IN  PHYSICAL  AFFLICTION. 


Charities  for  the    Blind;    asylums, 
K'e treats,  schoob,    and    money 

^-^licf 115 

^^*f   and  Dumb 32 

^"Pl>l«s 5 


Lunatics 18 

Inebriate  Asylums 20 

Imbeciles 12 

Hospitals  and  Homes  for  Incurables  32 


II.    RELIEF  IN   SICKNESS. 


^^I>itals 148 

'^^^      Dispensaries 41 

■^^^'vi^jenj  Dispensaries 44 


Convalescent  Homes 

Institutions  for  Training  Nurses. . 


261 
28 


III.    RELIEF  IN   DISTRESS. 


Ch, 


^^ities  that  afford  money  relief  to 


the  poor 130 

^*^cf  in  kind,  soup  kitchens,  rag- 

ged  schoob,  etc 88 

^^^ritiesthat  afford  Temporary  Shel- 


by Nurseries 16 

Monies  for  Children: 

Orphanages 143 

Clhurch  of  England  Waif  and  Stray 
Homes 40 


Homes  for  Children  {cont^  : 

Homes  for  Boarding  out  under  the 

Poor  Law 139 

Other  Homes  for  children 257 

Homes  for  the  Employed  : 

For  boys 23 

For  working  girls 21 

For  women 9 

Charities  for  the  Aged  : 

Homes 85 

Pensions 92 


IV.    RELIEF   IN   MORAL   INFIRMITY'. 

**risoners'  Aid  Societies  in  London. .     16 

Reformatories 48 

industrial  Schools 125 

Shelters,  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  As- 
sociations for  aiding  the  Penitent 

among  fallen  women 302 


Friendly  Houses,  where  Penitents  re- 
ceive a  warm  welcome 392 

Societies  to  suppress  Intemperance 

and  Vice 25 


V.    TO   BEFRIEND   YOUNG   WOMEN. 


London  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Local  Institutes,  22 

Boarding  Houses,  and  Restaurants  20 

Other  Institutions 21 

Girls'  Friendly  Society : 

Lodges  in  London 15 

Lodges  in  the  Provinces 40 

Clubs  and   recreation   rooms    for 

working  girls 214 


Girls'  Friendly  Society  {cont,)  : 

I  lomes  of  Rest 9 

Other  Working  Girls'  Clubs 20 

Metropolitan    Association     for     be- 
friending younj^  servants : 
Homes  and  Training  Houses  ....      14 
Registry  oftices 30 
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VI.    TO   BEFRIEND   WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  YOUNG  MEN  AND   LADS. 

Young  Men's  Institutes  and  Associa-  Other  Institutions  for  laboring  men . .        4 

tions  in  London 5      Institutes    and   other    Societies    for 

Societies  to  improve  the  condition,  *    Working  Lads 34 

—  physical,  social,  and  intellect-  To  aid  Working  Women  to  Employ- 

ual,  —  of  working  men  and  wo-  ment  when  in  special  need 11 

men 18      Humane   Societies  to  protect    Life, 

Societies  and  companies  to  improve  and    to    protect    Women    and 

the  dwellings  of  laboring  men. .      24  Children 10 

Social   settlements    in   London,  and  Emigration  Societies 26 

other  societies  for  the  poor. ...  5 

Workingmen's    and    Working   Wo- 
men's Colleges  and  Institutes.  .  4 

VII.     SOCIETIKS   TO   FROTECr   ANIMALS 9 

TOTAL   NUMBER   UK   SPECIFICATIONS   IN    TABLES    I.-VII '. 3283 

The  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty-four  Local  Endowed  Charities 

in  the  different  parishes  of  London  are  not  educational;  they  are  small 
and  limited  to  a  district,. —  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
aged,  by  food,  by  clothing,  by  cash,  and  by  small  almshouses;  they 
are,  a  good  many,  to  aid  apprentices  and  to  better  the  condition  of 
workingmen. 

Hospitals, 

The  charities  of  London,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  far  as  they 
are  available  for  London,  comprise  not  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  institutions  and  charities  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  crip- 
ples, lunatics,  inebriates  and  incurables,  but  there  are  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  institutions  for  training  nurses. 
Oi  the  eighty-five  dispensaries,  forty-one  located  in  London  are  free, 
and  many  of  the  others  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  free  patients; 
of  the  forty-one  free,  there  are  thirty-one  that  report  92,286  home 
visits  in  one  year,  and  254,398  patients.  There  were  not  far  from  a 
million  consultations.^ 

These  figures  pertain  to  thirty-one  dispensaries:  there  are,  in  all, 
eighty-five.  If  the  estimate  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  well 
made,  that  there  were  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  free 
patients  a  year,  some  forty  odd  years  ago,  when  there  were  thirty-five 

1  Of  the  patients,  most  came  more  than  once.  For  example,  with  7422  patients,  there 
were  17,231  prescriptions ;  with  16,048  patients,  there  were  37,362  attendances.  Four  dis- 
pensaries report  140,571  attendances.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  speak  of  a  million  visits 
made  by  patients  to  the  thirty-one  dispensaries. 
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dispensaries  and  a  smaller  London,  it  seems  likely  that  ihe  well  lo-do 
^Uizens  of  Ix^ndon  give  free  medical  treatment  to  more  than  half  the 
Entire  population  of  the  city,  the  poorer  half,  whenever  they  need  it. 

<)f  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hospitals,  there  are  one  hundred 
^^>d  fifteen  in  London  that  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  five  million 
*^^^llars  a  year.  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  that  ninety- two  of  these  hos- 
t^itals  receive  j^6 00,000  a  year  by  subscription,  and  that  ^95,236  is 
^^bscribed  for  one  hundred  and  eleven  other  medical  institutions, — 
^'le  dispensaries,  the  houses  of  convalescents,  and  for  the  training  o£ 
"^^xjrses.  Then  there  comes  the  annual  Hospital  Sunday^  with  $125,000 
"•^ken  in  tlie  boxes.     The  hospiud  charity  is  popular.     For  a  new  one, 

Jenny  Lin^s  Songs  built  a  ^* Nighiingaie- s    IVing,^* 

Costing  some  56o,ooo.  Not  content  with  a  vast  number  of  private 
hospitals  for  children,  London  furnishes  a  score  of  public  hospitals  for 
t.he  children  of  the  poor. 

The  oldest  hospital  endowments  run  back  to  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. St.  Bartholomew,  aak  iioo,  ministers  to  179,159  "in'*  and 
**out"  patients,  with  nearly  :> 2 00, 000  income*  St.  Thomas,  a-d.  1553, 
lias  $200,000  income.  The  income  of  five  hospitals,  Westminster,  St. 
Oeorge*s,  the  Royal  Free,  Guy's,  and  the  London,  amounts  to  more 
than  5700,000  a  year;  and  they  care  for  '*in"  and  '*out"  patients, 
113,000,  Of  the  annual  income  of  the  endosved  charities  of  Kngland, 
;£i99, 140  is  for  hospitals  and  dispensaries.* 

There  are  not  fewer  than  sixty- five  convalescent  homes  and  fresh- 
air  charities  available  for  workingmen  and  working  women,  and  fur 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  London.  And  the  hospital  system  is  supjile- 
mented  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  other  homes  for  convalescents. 

"A  few  times,*'  says  Archbishop  Trench,  concerning  our  Saviour's 
miracles  of  healing,  **A  few  times  He  healed  the  sick;  but  in  the 
reverence  for  man's  body  which  His  Gospel  teaches,  in  the  sympathy 
for  all  forms  of  suffering  which  flows  out  of  it,  in  the  sure  advance  of 
all  worthier  science  which  it  implies  and  ensures,  in  and  by  aid  of  all 
this,  these  miraculous  cures  unfold  themselves  into  the  whole  art  of 
Christian  medicine,  into  all  the  alleviations  and  reraovements  of  pain 
and  disease,  which  are  so  rare  in  other  and  so  frequent  in  Christian 
lands," 

This  amazing  exhibit  of  Christian  charity  is  wnthin  small  area. 
Japan  is  two  times  and  a  half  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and  the 

*  The  endowment*  of  two  ancient  royal  hospitals,  Chriil's  Hospital  and  Bridewell,  have 
tieen  so  cbuigod  as  to  educate  one  thousand  bnys  and  lo  malntaia  ui  IndustriaJ  school, 
at  a  gross  expense  of  more  than  f  350,000  a  year. 
2  e 
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population  more  than  a  thin!  larger;  if  Buddhism,  with  forty  thousand 
Japanese  monks  as  leaders,  deserves  well  of  humanity,  what  charities 
arc  there  to  show  for  it?  India  is  more  than  twenty-three  times  as 
large,  and  it  has  nine  times  the  population.  What  has  Brahman  ism 
been  doing  for  the  working  classes  and  for  the  poor,  during  four  thou- 
sand years?  Turkey  is  more  than  forty-one  times  as  large,  and  its 
population  is  much  the  larger.  What  has  Mohammedanism  done  to 
equal  the  philanthropic  work  wrought  by  Christianity?  China  is  more 
than  seventy-five  times  as  large,  and  it  has  thirteen  times  as  many 
people.  What  has  Confucianism  to  show  as  a  match  for  Christian 
charities  ? 

4    American  Chakities. 

There  are  no  means  of  making  an  equally  satisfactory  statement  upon 
this  point, —  the  data  having  never  been  collated.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, important  so  far  as  concerns  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  makes 
no  pretense  of  cataloguing  charities,  but  alludes  to  them  only  for  illus- 
trating the  principle  that  underlies  them,  and  for  the  purjiose  of  contrast. 

In  educational  endowments,  it  seems  likely  that  the  American  leads 
the  w^orld;  it  being  the  aim  of  many  modest  men,  of  merely  moderate 
means,  to  add  unspeakable  dignity  to  their  lives  by  laying  foundations 
that  perpetuate  their  personal  influence. 

In  respect  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  there  is  no  such  problem  to  deal 
with  as  in  Europe. 

The  total  number  of  native  Americans  in  ahushouses  in  the  entire 
United  States,  where  all  the  needy  are  cared  for  by  system,  more 
thoroughly  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  was  only 
45,397  in  1890.  And  there  were  only  99,122  native  Americao  in- 
mates of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  who  num- 
bered 204,754  natives  in  1880,^  This  makes  a  gross  number  of  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  dependent  classes,  or  less 
than  .005  of  tlie  population.  This  is  approximate  only,  but  it  shows 
the  self -helpfulness  of  a  great  Christian  nation,  extended  over  a  vast 
area  of  arable  land,  —  a  new  continent  with  plenty  of  work. 

The  great  state  of  Ohio,  for  example,  had  occasion  to  pay  o»it  little 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  as  the  total  charity  output 
for  1890;  of  which  not  seventeen  per  cent  was  expended  for  out -door 
relief,  and  only  forty- two  per  cent  for  the  poor,  including  those  in  the 
county  infirmaries.     The  bulk  of  the  money  was  paid  for  the  insane, 

^  This  is  an  estimate^  based  on  the  proportion  of  natives  in  the  two  fonnoer  classes. 
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the  fecble-mmded,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  for  sailors'  and  soldiers' 
homes,  for  orphans  and  children's  homes,— 51,464,700. 

The  generous  care  of  the  [loor  is  shown  by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  where  there  are  more  foreign  born  poor  than  in  any 
other  equal  area  in  the  Union.  In  New  York,  in  twenty-three  years, 
1868-1890,  the  money  paid  out  for  country  poorhouses  and  city  alms- 
bouses  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The  out-door 
and  in-door  relief  of  1890  amounted  to  $3,519,864.  Pennsylvania 
paid  out  in  1892^  for  homes  for  needy  children,  and  for  in-door  and 
out-door  relief  of  the  poor,  ;?4,2  72,868,  besides  $2,036,822  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded,  the  deaf>  dumb^  and  blind. 

Pennsylvania,  in  1892,  lacked  but  little  of  having  invested  fourteen 
million  dollars  in  the  jilant  for  sixty-five  hospitals;  there  being  no 
report  of  twenty-five  additional  hospitals  and  thirteen  dispensaries.* 
The  hospital  receipts  for  one  year  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  of  which  seventy-two  per  cent  was  from  endovv- 
ments  or  private  contributions,  in  nearly  equal  parts.  A  partial  list  of 
the  Pennsylvania  asylums  and  homes  gives  twenty-seven  for  the  aged, 
and  sixty-one  for  children,  of  which  twenty-four  are  for  orphans. 
There  are  thirty-seven  charities  for  children  in  Philadelphia;  not  for 
their  education  as  a  specialty. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  far  from  that  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  The  difference  in  charities  between  Moslems  and  Christians 
is  easily  determined. * 

New  York  City  gives  away  ^8» 000, 000  a  year  in  charity,  through 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  relief  agencies;  three  hundred  and  thirty 
institutions  dispense  four , millions,  besides  the  municipal  charities  of 
a  million  and  a  half. 

New  York  State  has  invested  57,798,458  in  country  poorhouses  and 
city  almshouses,  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  charitable  institutions 
represent  a  real  and  personal  property  of  $25,959,439.  Their  net 
receipts  for  1890  amotmted  to  ^7, 247, 195,  which  supported  55,820 
persons^  of  whom  more  than  half  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of 
these  institutions  eighty-seven  were  for  children,  fifty-five  being  for 
orphans,  and  twenty-five  for  the  aged. 

1  The  free  dispensary  patients  in  1877  numbered  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

*  One  or  two  slates  in  America  arc  as  good  as  many  for  ioalituling:  the  comparison. 
TTie  stalisiics,  for  example,  show  that  the  care  of  insane  patienis  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Union,  there  being  in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pubtic 
fmiitutions,  besides  thirty-ejght  private.  So,  as  to  the  blind,  there  are  ihirty-three  public 
institutions  widely  scattered,  for  2931  pupils,  gathered  here  and  there  ibroughotit  the  nntion. 
In  like  manner,  what  is  true  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  measurably  true  of  other 
ilates  as  to  multiform  charities. 
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5,    Boston  Benevolence. 

By  Edward  Evkrhtt  Hale,  D,r>.,  I.L.D. 

The  woman  who  comes  to  Doston,  iinproteited  and  alone,  finds, 
when  she  leaves  the  train,  a  sympathetic,  motherly  ;igent  of  the  Younj? 
Travelers'  Aid  Society,  From  her  the  stranger  will  receive  advice  and 
assistance.  She  will  be  placed  in  a  car  or  transfer,  if  she  wishes  to 
cross  the  city,  oftentimes  personally  guided  to  her  destination.     If  her 


I 


THE   MOUNT  HOPE  COUNTRY  HOME. 
Of  the  Boston  North  End  MSasion. 

money  is  foreign,  it  will  be  changed  for  her;  if  her  tongne  is  strange, 
a  translator  will  be  found;  if  she  arrives  late  at  night,  and  there  is  no 
destination,  the  room  of  the  Vonng  Travelers'  Aid  Society  is  open  to  her, 
and  in  the  morning  she  is  tared  for.     The  Temporary  Home  of  the  City 

be  made  of  the  valued  service  of  the  saints  of  Itie  earlier  church  in  iheir  modern  hospUaJ 
wofit  in  Roman  CatlioHc  charilles  In  every  part  of  the  West.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  Ctiarity,  the  Sistt-rs  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  comprise  a  vast  body  of  devout  women,  self-dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  those  Infirm  in  body,  in  mind,  or  in  moral  purpose. 

There  are  nearly  five  hundred  charitable  societies  or  houses  in  London  that  bear  the 
natne«  of  Christian  saints,  ond  the  original  saints  now  made  perfect  must  delight  in  this 
method  of  keeping  alive  their  names  upon  the  earth. 
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on  Chardon  Street  will  rcreive  her  if  penniless,  or  the  Temporary 
Home  for  Working  Women  on  Shawmut  Avenue,  In  either  of  these 
places,  she  must  work  for  her  board  until  work  is  found. 

Intelligence  offices  are  numerous;  but  the  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Boston's  charities,  is  carried  on  without  fees,  in 
order  to  put  people  where  they  belong.  The  agent  is  in  correspon- 
dence with  factories  and  establishments  all  over  New  England  where 
men  and  women  are  employed,  and  to  him  any  one  who  wishes  work 
can  apply.  After  snow-storms,  men  who  come  for  *^  jobs  "  are  supplied 
with  shovels,  and  sent  off  in  squads  to  the  railroad  and  other  corpora* 
lions  which  need  them.  The  men  return  to  the  office,  are  paid  there> 
and  b  i  1 1  s  c  ol  1  ecte  d ,  * 

At  the  Davis  Street  Industrial  Home,  a  man  can  have  a  good  night's 
lodging  and  meals^  for  which  he  pays  in  work  in  the  w^ood  yard.  The 
home  is  temporar}',  furnishing  aid  while  the  man  is  seeking  for  work** 
llie  same  system  prevails  at  the  Wayfarers*  Lodge,  which  is  under  the 
super\'ision  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

When  by  misfortune  a  family  is  obliged  to  sell  its  furniture  to  supply 
the  daily  needs,  the  Collateral  Loan  Comixmy,  incorporated  by  the 
state,  stands  ready  to  make  a  loan,  or  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Associa- 
tion will  advance  the  money,  with  reasonable  ground  to  expect  it  will 
be  repaid.  The  Emergency  Ixjan  Fund,  after  proper  investigation, 
will  loan  money  up  to  a  hundred  dollars,  at  six  per  cent,  on  personal 
note  with  a  guarantor.  The  Improved  Dwellings  Association  provides 
excellent  tenements  at  fair  prices  to  orderly  and  temperate  tenants, 
A  janitor  is  in  residence,  and  constant  care  is  given  to  the  buildings, 

A  poor  man  or  woman  can  get  an  excellent  meal  at  one  of  several 
restaurants  in  Boston  for  five  cents.  It  consists  of  a  good  bowl  of  soup 
with  meat  or  vegetables  in  it,  a  large  piece  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea.  These  restaurants  are  nm  upon  business  principles,  and 
pay  their  expenses,* 

I  This  modest  charily  was  organized  about  sixty  years  ago  for  the  prevenhon  of  pauper- 
ism, and  to  the  work  of  this  socieiy  ii  is  largfSy  due  ihat  no  district  of  chronic  poverty  and 
vice  has  been  formed  in  Boston.  It  brings  together,  year  by  year,  upon  an  average. between 
four  and  five  thousand  needy  workmen  and  (fn:ip1oyers,  who  arc  matually  accommodated, 

3  This  institution  furnished  about  22^000  days'  work  lAst  year  and  47,000  meab  and 
33,000  beds. 

*  When  Socrates  heard  a  friend  complain,  "  How  dear  things  are  sold  in  this  city! " 
and  instanced  the  price  of  t]je  puiple  fish  and  of  wine  and  honey,  the  phitosopher  took 
him  where  he  eouki  buy  half  a  peck  of  t!oiir  fof  a  penny,  a  quart  of  olives  for  half  n  penny* 
and  a  comfortable  garment  for  seven  shiMings,  affirming  again  and  again,  "  Tis  a  cheaip 
city,  a  clicap  city."  No  one,  therefore,  need  complain  if  grapes  are  sometimes  sold  in 
Boston  for  ten  dollars  a  ixmnd,  and  peaches  at  twenty-four  dollars  a  dozen,  A  year  ago 
a  thousand  men  a  day  had  a  dinner  of  good  beef  or  mutton  stew,  or  beans,  with  bread 
and  coffee,  for  five  cents.  —  T« 


CHILDHOOD   PRAYER.  — YouNKiM. 
NfghtfaJl  at  the  Mount  Hope  Home. 

The  working  girl  has  for  a  long  time  been  badly  provided  for,  as 
regards  meals  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  Noon-Day  Rest,  estab- 
lished a  year  and  a  half  ago,  is  a  pleasant  dining  and  sitting  room, 
where  girls  and  women  can  take  their  meals  quietly  and  rest  during  the 
noon  hour.  A  small  membership  fee  makes  the  Rest  a  co-operative 
affair,  A  member  may  order  her  lunch  at  low  figures  from  a  bill  of 
fare  selected  because  healthfid  and  homelike,  or  she  may  bring  her 
lunch;  and  she  will  be  ser\ed  with  clean  napkins,  plate,  knife,  and  fork 
—  whatever  she  may  need  —  with  as  cheerful  sen' ice  as  if  she  bought 
the  most  expensive  articles  on  the  list.  Easy  chairs,  lounge,  writing- 
desk,  magazines,  etc.,  make  the  sitting-room  a  pleasant  resting-place,^ 

I  This  Noon^Day  Rest  scheme  origin  ale  d  in  1  ndia.napolJ5,  and  is  worked  in  seveml 
Igfge  American  cities.  It  is  altogether  dilTerent  in  its  plan  from  the  Brabaion  House  of 
JNsi  ciUblishcd  by  ibe  Countess  of  Mralh  ir*  London,  The  day  the  Author  lunched  at 
36  Bedford  Sireet,  with  Dr.  Hale,  the  bill  of  fare  comprised  fifteen  items,  the  whole  fifteen 
cusling  only  eighty-six  cents.  The  food  is  excellent,  and  well  cooked  at  the  New  England 
Kitchen.  There  are  seven  hundred  patrons  at  two  places.  The  membership  Is  ten  cents 
a  week,  and  one  carr>ing  a  lunch  need  not  sp^nd  more. 


_..„._  .:ad  sour 

k  doUar  ajid  sijiiy  cents  gives  a  good  dinner  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  people,  at  tlie  North  End 

Mission ,  — You  N  tci  H . 

aiqtie  address  published   in  L^/fff  tj  ILuuf,  June,    iS88,  upon  **Our 
k^'ealth  in  Common,'*  which  sets  forth   Ihe  philanthropic  gift  made  by 

^  One  of  the  raosi  notable  of  the  American  fresh-air  charilies  is  that  of  the  AVtip  Y&rk 
Tnbtitu,  which  has  raised  and  expended  $300,000  In  giving  two  weeks  in  the  country  to 
124.092  children,  and  one  day  to  107^979. 
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the  municipality  lo  the  humblest  emigrant  landing  in  East  Boston  and 
making  his  home  in  the  city. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  different  charitable  agencies  in  Boston, 
comprising,  among  others,  thirty-three  homes,  either  for  orphans,  or 
the  aged,  or  the  iniirm,  and  twenty-one  to  promote  reform,  aiding 
penitents;  and  discharged  convicts.  There  are  thirteen  charities  to 
provide  employment. 

In  1880  the  invested  charity  fimds  amounted  to  more  than  eleven 
million  dollars,  and  the  real  estate  sixteen  more.  Adding  ten  millions 
owned  by  the  city  for  charitable  uses,  and  adding  similar  property  in 
the  suburban  towns  available  for  the  city,  and  the  total  is  an  investment 
of  some  fifty  million  dollars  for  charity.  In  the  ten  years,  [867-i876» 
very  imperfect  returns  indicated  gifts  to  the  poor  by  private  relief  in 
the  city,  amounting  to  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars;  the  gross  amount 
was  about  eight  millions  and  three-quarters,  reckoning  in  the  public 
relief  J 

The  Massachusetts  charities  represent  an  investment  of  about  five 
and  one- third  millions  in  such  institutions  as  are  owned  by  the  state; 
there  being  no  report  of  others.  The  Bay  State's  donation  to  the  poor, 
city  and  country,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been  a  trifle  short 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  State  has  constantly  in  hand  a 
thousand  or  more  dependent  children. 

I  here  are  thirty  hospitals  in  Boston^  in  which,  or  elsewhere,  free 
medical  attendance  was  given  last  year  to  220,000  cases.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  had  received,  all  told,  prior  to  1881, 
donations  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  and  one- third  millions  of 
dollars,  and  had  cared  for  more  than  seventy  thousand  patients. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  minor  charities  of  the  city  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  upon  Kaster.  Institutions  for 
aged  men  and  women,  for  destitute  children,  industrial  schools, 
reformatory  homes,  and  hospitals,  to  the  number  of  twenty- seven, 
received  more  than  seventeen  thousand  Easter  cards  by  personal  minis- 
tration. And  there  is  the  Haster  Music  and  Mower  Mission,  by  which 
the  violets  and  roses,  the  songs  and  the  sweet  inslnupents,  are  borne 
to  a  thousand  hospital  bedsides. 

Blessed  is  he  that  **considereth "  the  poor.  It  is  much  to  be 
thoughtful.  There  are  societies  in  London  to  supply  spectacles  and 
surgical  appliances  to  the  poor  at  reduced  rates.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  philanthropic  Mrs,  Lincoln,  and  to  the  final  stretching  and  snap- 
ping of  red  tape,  the  old  ladies  in  the  public  institutions  of  Boston 


1  Memmrial  Hiitary  a/  Basfatt,  edited   by  Justin   Winsor,  LL.D. 
Boston,  1S81.     Vol  1V^  Chap.  XIII,  by  ^f^.  George  S.  Unk-, 


In  four  volumes. 
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are  easily  approaching  their  second  childhood  in  rocking  chairs.  The 
ble  Mrs.  Williana  Amory  was  a  typical  wonian,  standing  for  loving- 
kindness  and  good- will,  every  day  making  needy  ones  the  happier  for 
her  neighborly  deeds* 

It  requires  little  personal  acquaintance  in  a  metropolitan  Christian 
community  like  Boston  to  learn  the  names  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  of  wealth  who  give  some  hours  daily  to  personal  charitable 
tninistrations,  and  of  men  of  the  first  rank  in  active  business  who  upon 
occasion  give  a  good  deal  of  time  tu  "consider"  the  poor,  to  advise, 


DAY  NURSERY.    MArKTAlNED  BY  MRS.  QUrNCY  A,  SHAW.   BOSTON. 

Could  it  have  been  nid  some  yeirs  ago  that  an  angel  out  of  heaven  wmild  visit  the  homes  of 
the  poor  tn  a  great  city,  nnd  expend  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  In  kindergarten  schools 
(or  Ihelr  children,  and  bless  the  babes  In  unstinted  outUy  in  4  myriad  charities,  it  would 
bave  been  thought  of  as  a  dream.  If  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream  was  prompted  by  an  aii^el 
out  of  heaven,  his  name  was  Agassk. 

to  co-openite,— any  disturbance  of  the  normal  industries  bringing  to 
laboring  men  and  the  unfortunate  the  best  talent  in  tlie  country,  to 
devise  practical  ways  to  make  hard  times  easy, 

A  Sample  City, 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  detail  that  the  cities  of  Christendom  are 
so  organized  for  charitable  purposes  that  what  is  true  of  one  is  true 


the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
which  has  a  hundred 
and  twenty -four  chari- 
table societies  and  in- 
stitutions. There  arc 
sixteen  societies  for  th^ 
general  relief  of  the 
]>oi>r,  aiding  264,205 
persons  in  1894,  and 
there  are  fourteen  char- 
ities of  special  relief, 
ihcn.  too»  there  are 
eleven  industrial  agen- 
cies. For  the  relief 
of  the  aged  there  are 
eleven  charities,  and 
twenty- three  societies 
for  the  relief  of  chil- 
dren, besides  eighteen 
special  branches  of 
work  in  charities  for 
children.  Of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  there 
are  forty-one,  which 
have  in  one  year  aided 
270,843  patients. 

Could  we  journey 
about  from  city  to  cily, 
reporting  charities  here 
or  there,  as  we  might  happen  to  find  them^  the  number  of  books  that 
would  be  required  for  the  record  would  be  so  great  as  to  quite  exclude 
them  from  our  present  reading  and  noting.* 

1  How  much,  for  example,  mighl  be  relalrd  of  ihe  Florence  Missions,  founded  by  Mr, 
C.  N,  Crittenden  as  a  menioriat  of  hia  daughter ;  ihirteen  of  then:i  in  diHcrcnl  parts  of  the 
country,  with  wcll-organistcd  rescue  bands  visiting  the  haiunts  of  vice  in  Ihe  aUetnpt  to 
reclaim  the  fallen. 


problems  the  best  thought  of  able  business  men,  and  has  proved  useful 
to  the  improvable  poor;  and  drawn  the  line  between  them  and  the 
unimprovable. 

The  energies  of  the  benevolently  disposed  have  been  so  concentrated, 
for  many  ages,  upon  the  great  questions  o!  human  rights,  of  civil  and 
religious  libertVr  of  slavery,  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  agitations  of 
social  reforms  upon  a  great  scale,  that  there  has  been  little  leisure  for 
considering  the  problem  of  poverty  except  in  its  relation  to  momentous 
present  questions  in  debate.  There  has  come  now  a  new  era  for  man- 
kind in  the  formation  of  vast  cities  for  manufacture  and  trade,  which 
have  brought  to  the  front  new  social  conditions  that  are  now  crying 
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atoud  for  systematic  rather  than  casual  attention  from  the  best-trained 
intellectiv  in  Christendom*  The  rise  of  social  science  associations,  the 
frequent  conventions  of  lay  workers  to  dehate  the  needs  of  the  hour^ 
the  stimulating  press  discussions,  and  the  formation  of  chanty  organi- 
zation societies  in  great  centers, —  all  these  are  forms  of  applied 
Christianity,  that  indicate  the  spirit  with  which  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world  are  entering  the  twentieth  century. 

The  social  science  associations  and  the  charity  organization  soci- 
eties have  brought  before  great  bodies  of  philanthropists  what  has  been 
before  apparent  to  a  few, —  the  world's  need  of  trained  workers  in 
social  reform.  Indeed  sociology  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ologies, 
except  Theology,  which  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Expert 
knowledge  in  the  department  of  philanthropy  is  now  widely  recognized 
as  a  paramount  consideration  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  poor.  The  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  social  distress,  and 
the  application  of  suitable  remedies  by  the  personal  service  of  well- 
informed,  sympathetic,  and  skillful  persons,  and  the  attempt  to  put  the 
improvable  poor  into  a  permanent  condition  of  self-support  by  some 
plan  carefully  thought  out  by  practical  people  accustomed  to  do  busi- 
ness,—  these  are  the  aims  sought  through  the  co-operation  of  ali  chari- 
table agencies,  whether  private,  ecclesiastical,  corporate,  or  municipal  j 
so  bringing  the  rich  and  the  poor  into  mutually  helpful  relations,  —  all 
the  poor  who  are  willing  to  work  being  thoughtfully  sought  out,  and 
the  unable  willing  carefully  cared  for, 

The  attempt  to  administer  the  social  benevolence  of  Christendom 
according  to  business  methods  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden  Rule  to  mankind*  So  simple  a  matter  as  the 
registration  of  the  i)Oor  throughout  a  given  district,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  which  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  charities  of  a 
community,  in  advice  and  action  as  to  all  cases,  effects  no  small  saving 
as  to  going  twice  over  the  same  ground;  this  stands  in  lieu  of  partial 
and  unrecorded  information  obtained  by  many  agents,  and  in  the  place 
of  ineffective  spasmodic  reliefs 

Aside  from  the  beneficiaries  of  ordinary  municipal  poor  rates,  the 
street  beggars  and  the  silent  suffering  poor  have  alike  stood  in  need  of 
friendly  inquiry.  To  deal  with  all  **as  individuals,  by  individuals/** 
may  not  be  a  v-ery  witty  invention,  but  it  has  taken  many  a  century  to 
find  it  out.  Business  men  and  very  competent  women,  thoroughly  capa- 
ble of  conducting  affairs  of  import,  can  but  be  sagacious  to  help  the  poor 
if  they  give  their  minds  to  it.  This  is  the  thought  underlying  Mr, 
Kobert Treat  Paine's  Saratoga  address,^  "Not  Alms,  but  a  Friend  "  :  — 

I  Miss  Oclavia  HilL  *  At  the  Social  Sdance  Contercntc,  September,  1880. 


CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY. 
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"Whenever  any  family  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  need  relief,  send  to 
them  at  least  one  friend,  a  patient,  true,  sympathiiing  friend,  to  do 
for  ihem  all  that  a  friend  can  do  to  discover  and  remove  the  causes  of 
their  dependence,  and  to  help  them  up  into  inde|>endent  self-support 
and  self-respect." 

Now  that  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  ihe  poor  has  been 
lifted  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  lo  be  studied  and  applied,  the  socio- 
logical conferences  of  the  new  age  have  enlisted  the  sen' ices  of  men 
and  xvomen  of  good  social  standing,  and  of  the  first  rank  in  intellectual 


■BEFORE.  AFTER. 

A  hocnelesa  Caraltna  bo^  ^&  fouAd  a  homft. 

force  and  high  moral  purpose,  for  the  discussion  of  practical  questions: 
the  organization  of  charity,  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  what  to 
do  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  neglected  childhood,  homes  for 
the  homeless,  industrial  training,  juvenile  crime,  vagrancy,  reform- 
atory training  and  discipline,  schools  of  nursing  and  hospital  service. 
The  nineteenth  century,  said  Gladstone,  is  the  workingraen's  century. 

It  is  also 

Tlu  Century  of  0u  Hopeless  Poor, 

There  are,  at  this  wTiting,  not  fewer  than  ninety-two  charity  organi- 
zation societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  cities  and  towns 
comprising  eleven  millions  of  people.^     In  forty-four  of  these  cities 
*  TttieHtUik  Rtpari^  Natiifmiit  C&Hftrtmet  &/  ChariiUi,  p.  61. 
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there  were  74,704  charity  cases  treated  in  1892.  Including  two  hun- 
dred  and  twelve  paid  agents,  and  counting  the  officers  and  friendly 
visitors,  there  were,  in  fifty*three  cities,  in  1892,  5476  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  form  of  charitable  work,  being  more  than  one-fifth  as 
many  as  the  legal  standing  army  of  the  United  States.  Taking  into 
account  the  ninety- two  associations,  and  all  the  local  charities  that 
these  charity  organization  societies  represent,  and  ail  the  charities  it) 
other  communities,  and  add  to  their  ranks  all  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  from  every  township  in  the  land,  and  it  is  easily  credible  that 
the  persons  directly  acting  in  personal  ministration  to  the  poor  in 
America  far  outnumber  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States. 


7.   What  the  College  Settlement  is  doing. 

** College,*'   and   '* University,"    and   "Social"   settlements   are  so 
new,  that  to  say  they  are  a  move  in  the  right  direction  is  enough  to 


HULL    HOUSE, 

The  Reading  Rc»m  and  Studio  Building,  Social  Settl«menu  Chicago     Vidt  HuU  H^i€  Mafis 
and  Papers,  by  Residents  of  Hull  Hoyse.     Boston.   1895. 

justify  their  existence  and  maintenance.  Their  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  bringing  the  trained  intellectual  force  of  Christendom  to  bear 
upon  solving  the  problem  of  the  poor,  by  making  well-educated  people 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poorest,  and  then 


LIBRARY, 
HuU  House  Social  Settlement. 

the  tainl  of  three  generations  of  diseased  ancestry,  where  there  are 
brides  brought  up  elsewhere  who  experience  first  shame  then  indigna- 
tion that  the  world  is  not  better  managed,  where  the  older  women  lead 
lives  embittered  by  horrible  wrongs  wrought  by  those  to  whom  love 
was  plighted  in  years  when  life  lacked  experience,  where  children 
cower  into  corners  living  or  dying  in  constant  terror  of  drunken  fathers 
and  angry,  anguished  mothers  sometimes  brutalized  by  drink,  where 
broken  ceilings  and  l)L*ds  of  old  sacks  or  shavings  greet  the  visitor  who 
has  come  in  frum  a  foul  street,  where  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  the 
hopeless  breathe  air  dense  with  impurity,  where  plucky  boys  defy  good 
government  and  exploit  as  criminals  in  a  small  way  with  a  keen  sense 

1  '*  Personal  identifican'on  with  the  lives  of  those  who  need  help,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  movement ;  to  cstiiblbh  personal  connections  at  every  possible  point ;  lo  encourage,  to 
teach,  to  organise  for  mutual  support ;  to  bring  classes  together  and  create  some  real  sctise 
of  brotherhood,  and  iu  every  way  from  wiihiti  the  community  to  work  for  its  social  develop- 
ment."—  W»  J,  Tucker,  D.D.,  Prcsidcfit  of  Dartmouth  College, 

2  F 
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that  they  are  being  injured  by  society  in  some  way  they  do  not  under- 
stand, where  the  devil  of  iinchastity  cultivates  half-acres  of  nobody's 
children,  where  haggard  faces  search  among  the  pawnshops,  or  the 
weaker  of  two  foolish  and  fond  young  people  who  have  founded  new- 
colonies  of  wretchedness  haggles  for  a  few  pennies  upon  her  plighting 
ring,  where  the  wheels  of  poverty  never  cease  their  grinding,  where 
outcasts  hide  themselves  and  hope  to  die,  where  undertakers  invest  in 
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STUDIO.  WITH  VIEW  INTO  THE  ART  EXHIBIT  ROOM. 
Hull  House  Social  Settlement. 

tenements  for  the  sake  of  the  deaths  they  get  out  of  the  houses,  where 
cold  and  hunger  drive  out  spiritual  solicitude,  where  those  made  in  the 
image  of  God  have  become  accustomed  to  degradation  and  to  diabolical 
temptations,  where  shuddering  womanhood  makes  no  complaint  save 
in  the  ear  of  God;  there  is  the  place  for  the  University  Settlement,— 
for  the  self-devotement  of  noble  lives,  for  personal  ministration,  for 
the  exercise  of  that  loving  sympathy  which  is  the  divinest  gift  from 
man  to  man.  Here  the  Good  Samaritan  may  go  forth,  without  being 
obliged  to  go  first  and  consult  a  society  of  scribes  and  pharisees. 

"Our country,"  says  James  Martineau,  **  is  a  vast  congeries  of  exagger- 
ations: enormous  wealth  and  saddest  poverty,  sumptuous  idleness  and 
saddest  toil,  princely  provision  for  learning  and  the  most  degrading 
ignorance.  A  large  amount  of  laborious  philanthropy,  but  a  larger  of 
unconquered  misery'  and  sin,  subsist  side  by  side,  and  terrify  us  by  the 
preternatural  contrasts  of  brilliant  coloring  with  blackest  shade.     I 
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know  not  which  is  the  most  heathenish,  the  guilty  negligence  of  our 
lofty  men,  or  the  fearful  degradation  of  the  low."  Almost  any  plan  by 
which  the  rich  and  the  poor  may  meet  together  is  approved  of  God, 
who  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  knew^  pretty  well  the  underlying  motives  of  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  believed  that  the  dregs  of  society  are  not  more 
dangerous  than  the  scum*  And  Mrs.  Henrietta  O,  liarneit  testified 
that  there  are  great  muUitudes  of  very  respectable  poor  people  in  the 
much  despised  East  London,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  so-called  poor 
are  as  well  off  in  character  as  the  rich  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and 
better  off  than  some.  The  University  Settlement  corroborates  these 
statements. 

Not  far  in  the  future  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
the  poor,  based  upon  the  testimony  of  clear-headed  as  well  as  warm* 
hearted  fieople  who  go  to  reside  amoni(  them  for  no  other  purpose  than 


DAY    NURSERY. 
KbU  House  Sockl  S«tUement, 


to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  to  extend  cordial  greetings* 
This  business  of  residing  as  next-door  neighbors  to  the  needy  has  come 
to  be  so  well  organized  that  there  is  now  assurance  of  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  young  graduates  touched  with  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity, 
in  the  larger  cities,  in  which  one- fifth  of  the  human  race  now  abide. ^ 

1  STUDENT  Training  in  Sociologv.  —  *' Wc  have  found  "  said  a  missionary  in  the 
East  (J.  L.  Bj&rtoo,  D.D.,  address  at  AnUover.  1894),  "we  have  found  that  every  change*  in 
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PART   THIRL). 


CHRISTIANITV^   AND   THE   VICTIMS    OF 
VICE   AND   CRIME, 


I.    The  Prisoners*  Friend. 


It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  spoke  kindly  to  the 
penitent  thief  that  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  new  age  should  be 
set  to  solving  the  problem  of  crime,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Christian  philanthroiiy  has  greatly  modified  and  improved  the  treat- 
ment  of  those  who  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  as  criminals,  ivho  were  once 
punished  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  others  from  crime,  but  now  with 
some  thought  of  improving  the  individual  and  reforming  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  Elizabeth  Fry  spoke  of  visiting  her  Master  in 
prison,  when  she  acted  upon  the  theory  that  those  condemned  by  the 
law  were  human  beings  rather  than  wild  beasts » 

Without  going  back  to  the  question  of  original  sin,  or  debating  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  how  far  Adam's  fall  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  bad  drainage  and  foul  air  of  that  slum  called  Eden,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  theory  in  regard  to  Cain  in  motlern  society  is 
now  such  that  modern  philanthropy  takes  to  itself  some  share  of  the 
blameworthiness  of  crime-breeding  in  dense  populations. 

In  his  address  to  the  philanthropists  of  New  York  at  the  opening  of 
the  United  Charities  building,  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  affirmed  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  vice  and  even  crime,  in 
which  lived  a  great  number  of  the  city's  children, —  an  atmosphere 

order  to  be  permanent  and  valuable,  rrmst  be  brought  about,  not  by  forcing  it  upon  the 
people^  but  by  the  introductbn  of  new  ideiis  into  their  heads/'  In  order  to  l>e  of  any  use 
to  the  poor,  the  student  must  first  have  ideas  in  his  own  head.  The  University  Selllcmenl 
is  a  failure  if  it  degenerates  into  a  mission  sustained  by  subscription  :  it  is  a  success  if  the 
University  as  such  — the  educated  class,  and  a  good  many  of  them  at  that  —  comes  into 
persona]  and  helpful  relations  to  the  poor.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  new  age  of  humanitarian  service  that  systematic  instruction  in  sociology  —  in  theory 
and  in  the  applicalion  of  principles  —has  come  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  in  many  colleges 
and  theological  schools.  American  institutions,  representing  plants  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  are  active  workers  in  this  line.  Professor  Graham  Tiiylor.  of 
Chicago,  has  made  a  "  Social  Sctilenieni'*  of  his  own,  by  heroically  changing  his  private 
city  residence  for  this  purpose.  The  set  of  examination  pa|w:rs  used  by  Professor  Sewall 
of  Bangor  Seminary  presupposes  student  studies  In  sociology^  as  tliorough -going  as  in 
ecclesiastical  history  or  in  revealed  theology. 

Another  point  might  be  made  of  the  fact  that  eminent,  well-educated  specialists  have 
appeared  in  Christendom,  who  do  nothing  else  than  study  social  science,  with  a  view 
to  make  easy  the  hard  condition  of  the  poor. 
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preparing  them  to  grow  up  as  paupers  and  criminals,  to  be  punished 
for  no  fault  of  their  own;  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  the  learning 
of  trades  or  folloning  a  useful  occupation;  an  atmosphere  breeding 
criminals.* 

A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Rt-ificw  some  years  since*  s|>oke 
of  whole  streets  within  easy  walk  of  Charing  Cross,  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  lanes  and  alleys  on  either  side  of  the  river  below  London 
Bridge,  where  the  people  live  literally  without  (iod  in  the  world, where 
there  seems  to  be  no  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
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ELIZABETH    FRY  AND  THE   PRISONERS   IN   NEWGATE.    1816.  — Barrett. 

Rich,  shifted,  and  beautiful  she  preached  In  all  the  jafls  of  Grett  Britain  and  France,  and  esUb- 
ttshed  schools  and  manufactories  withiQ  prison  walls. 


wrong,  no  beUef  whatever  in  a  future  state,  or  of  man's  responsibility 
to  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  law,  if  it  can  catch  him. 

** Nothing  btit  the  Infinite  pity."  says  the  author  of  John  Jngiesant^ 
"  is  sufficient  for  the  infinite  pathos  of  human  life.'*  If  there  is  any  one 
who  needs  to  know  God's  love,  it  is  the  child  bom  among  thieves, 
per\Trsely  trained,  and  living  among  those  where  common  opinion 
favors  wrong-doing,  or  rather  where  the  wholesome  laws  which  make 
society  possible  are  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual,  where  the  population  as  such  in  a  certain  quarter  is  under 
the  ban  of  public  opinion,  where    all    faniilies  are   prejudged  and 


I  Compare  p.  304,  CkvUiu  Reuiem^  April,  1893. 


3  April.  1861,  p.  462, 
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dogged  by  suspicion,  where  it  is  expected  that  children  will  steal  like 
Hermes  from  the  cradle,  where  no  one  is  mindful  of  good  deeds  or 
attempts  at  self-reform,  where  the  worst  beings  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  set  up  the  only  standard  of  character  to  which  a  youth  can  readily 
conform^  where  cruel  faces  indicate  moral  defects  that  are  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  where  sin  never  slacks  its  hold  upon 
its  victims,  where  there  is  no  one  to  rescue  men  from  the  grasp  of 
their  iniquities,  where  traits  that  have  gathered  strength  in  the  fathers 
bear  forward  the  children  with  the  irresistible  might  of  natural  law, 
where  humanity  is  marred  by  enchaining  a  man's  voluntary  action, 
where  economical  worthlessness  gives  no  security  for  bread  but  through 
crime. 

"No  dove  is  hatched  beneath  the  vulture's  wing,"  The  unreclaim- 
able  class  propagates  criminals.  It  is  a  token  of  the  far-reaching^ 
power  of  Christian  philanthropy  that  the  attention  of  Christendom  is 
now  fairly  turned  to  the  scientific  study  and  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  crime,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  poverty;  and  e%'en  if  courtii  of 
justice  are  not  prepared  to  accept  as  final  the  affirmation  of  the  new 
psychology  that  "the  feeling  of  goilt  produces  in  the  perspiration  a 
secretion  which  with  selenic  acid  will  turn  pink/'  *  yet  the  direction 
of  the  thought  of  students  to  tlie  individuals  of  a  class,  rather  than 
treating  them  in  bulk,  has  in  it  no  small  jiromise. 

That  the  law  of  kindness,  exemplifit^d  by  Sarah  Martin  and  John 
Howardj  has  come  to  be  part  of  common  usage  is  a  great  advance, 
since  the  ages  before  Constantine,  when  no  one  thought  of  furnishing 
prisoners  with  fresh  air  or  sunshine. 

There  is  nothing  more  notable,  in  looking  over  lists  of  the  world's 
charities,  than  the  number  of  societies,  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
which  care  for  the  families  of  prisoners,  and  receive  convicts  with 
friendlVr  helpful  hands  when  they  are  set  free.  Ihere  are  sixteen 
prisoners'  aid  societies  in  London,  and  associations  in  large  munici- 
palities, throughout  no  small  part  of  Christendom,  to  assist  those 
released.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  industrial  schools  for 
young  criminals  in  England,  giving  full  employment,  and  preparing 
young  men  to  earn  their  ovvn  livelihood.  There  are,  too,  forty-eight 
reformatories. 

The  Hlmira  Reformatory  of  New  York  is  but  a  compulsory  industrial 
school  for  improvable  felons;  its  Indeterminate  Sentence,  and  Indi- 
vidual Treatment,  says  Mr.   Rounds,  have  reformed  seventy-five  per 


1  Professor  Miinsterberg,  of  the  Harvard  laboratory,  reports  this  as  one  of  the  discover- 
ies in  Washington ;  tliere  being  found  more  than  eighty  peculiar  cLemical  products  appro* 
priaic  10  the  varied  emotions  of  humanity. 
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cent  of  those  treated,^  The  inmates  undergo  manual,  mental,  and 
moral  training,  until  such  time  as  they  have  a  disposition  to  confonn 
to  wholesome  social  requirements,  and  are  capable  of  earning  a  living. 
Months  of  special  training  are  given  to  the  dull  and  stupid.  There 
are,  says  Dr.  Way,  blunted  or  non-developed  nervous  areas  of  the 
brain;  and  the  discipline  of  prison  management  is  adapted  to  the  men.^ 

The  Red  Hiil  Farm  Scho&L 

Among  the  experiments  in  the  line  of  reforming  youthful  delinquents, 
there  is  none  more  instructive  than  that  adopted  in  Surrey,  England. 
It  was  instituted  in  1788,  It  receives  the  worst  tj^e.  All  have  been 
convicted  and  in  prison,  many  of  them  several  times;  they  came  with 
shy,  suspicious  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  hunted.  The  school  is  a 
singularly  home -like  place,  five  cozy  houses  with  the  greenery  so  char- 
acteristic of  English  countr)'  life.  There  are  broad  fields  diversified 
by  shrubbery,  ornamental  trees,  and  running  water.  Beautiful  hiils 
and  valleys  are  in  sight.  It  must  seem  like  paradise  to  lads  from 
London. 

The  chapel  life  is  made  prominent;  indeed,  the  chapel  is  the  central 
point  in  the  system.  The  chief  officer  is  a  clergyman.  There  is 
religious  instruction  in  each  of  the  ?i\'t  houses,  as  [lart  of  the  school 
work.  There  are  regular  family  prayers.  Every  morning  there  is  a 
short  bright  service  in  the  chapel,  and  three  services  on  Sunday, 
including  the  Holy  Communion,  These  boys  are  treated  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  Christians,  or  ought  to  be.  Every  new  boy  is  asked 
whether  he  has  been  baptized.  It  is  needful,  in  some  cases,  to  explain 
that  vaccination  does  not  answer.  The  system  is  one  to  which  the 
theories  and  methods  of  the  Established  Church  are  well  adapted. 

The  boys,  after  being  questioned  on  baptism,  are  taken  in  hand  at 
once, —  "preparing  them  for  Holy  Baptism,"  —  then  confirmation 
classes  are  held,  in  preparation  for  the  annual  confirmation,  and  regu- 
lar communicant  classes  follow, 

1  Mr.  William  M.  l\  Rounds  is  Si-crf lary  of  ihe  National  Prison  Association,  Concerning 
the  Indeterminate  Sentence,  which  is  coming  inlo  wide  favor,  he  represents  ihe  Reforma- 
lory  as  saying  to  the  criminal :  "  The  law  has  its  hand  on  you  and  will  keep  ils  hand  on 
you  until  you  gel  ready  to  obey  the  law*  If  you  choose  to  accept  the  situation  and  come 
to  a  willing  obedience,  it  will  be  the  better  for  you,  and  the  end  wikl  be  mort*  quickty  ob- 
tained. If  you  do  not  choose  to  accept  it,  the  good  of  the  body  politic  requires  that  you 
be  nnade  to  accept,  and  held  until  you  do  accept  it."  In  other  words.  "You  shall  not  be 
released  until  you  arc  reformed .  and  then  you  will  be  tried  for  a  while  on  parole,  to  see  if 
your  rcforaiation  is  genuine,  —  and  if  it  is  not,  you  will  be  returned  for  another  period  of 
treatment  withoul  causing  expense  lo  the  body  polilic  for  a  new  trial/' 

3  Eighth  Annual  fiepori  of  the  Commiui&nerj  of  Labor,  Vidt  pp,  633-65a  Washing- 
ton, 189a; 
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The  dormitory  arrangements  are  such  that  each  boy  has  the 
opportunity  for  private  prayers  at  rising  and  retiring.  Each  lad  is 
systematically  schooled  in  the  idea  that  God  is  his  Father,  and  the 
Church  his  friend.  When  they  go  to  far-off  lands  —  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six  of  them  having  become  colonists  ^ — they  send  back,  as 
tokens  of  good- will,  gifts  to  beautify  the  chapel. 

Besides  religion,  they  have  plenty  of  fun.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fun  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  which  is  a  surprising  experience  and 
very  amusing  to  a  wretched,  half -starved,  and  always  hungry  lad  from 
the  city.  Then^  too,  there  is  fun  for  the  boys  in  the  meadow, —  cricket 
and  foot- ball,  with  a  chance  to  kick  shins  and  to  break  their  necks. 

Ihe  most  amazing  thing  is  that  the  boys  are  not  hemmed  in  by 
watchful  guards:  the  boys  in  each  house  pay  the  expense  of  catching 
their  own  house  runaways,  and  the  cost  is  ridiculously  small.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  house  to  lose  a  boy,  losing  thereby  its  Shield  of 
Honor.  The  boys  have  money  enough  to  catch  rogues  with;  they 
have  a  chance  to  earn,  by  good  conduct  and  diligence. 

I'hey  always  have  money  to  send  home,  or  to  help  graduates  who 
have  fallen  into  distress,  and  to  give  to  the  benevolent  objects  of  the 
Church.  Being  Christians,  they  "take  to"  the  contribution  box, 
instead  of  stealing  the  money,  box  and  all.  There  are  good  conduct 
lists  in  every  house,  and  badges  to  wear  for  good  behavior.  About 
twenty-five  per  cent  pass  through  the  school  without  incurring  punish- 
ment. 

Of  trades,  there  are  bakers  and  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers, painters,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  basket- makers,  gardeners  and 
farm  workers.  The  boys  are  drilled  in  fire  companies,  and  there  is  a 
general  military^  drill  once  a  week.  Many  of  the  young  men,  upon 
leaving  school,  enter  the  army.  If  they  become  colonists,  they  are 
widely  scattered,  so  as  to  have  each  a  fair  chance  without  prejudice. 
By  a  system  of  correspondence  and  inquiry,  every  boy  is  watched,  after 
leaving  school,  during  four  years.  In  recent  returns,  ninety-tw^o  per 
cent  have  been  found  to  be  doing  well. 

The  government  pays  to  the  school,  for  each  pupil,  a  certain  sum, 
and  the  county  from  which  a  boy  comes  pays  part.  The  school,  too, 
receives  the  gifts  of  benevolent  people  for  the  expenses  of  emigration 
and  for  promoting  the  peculiar  discipline. 
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2,    The  Reduction  of  Poverty  and  Crime  in  London. 

PxsrARfio  UfOK  Request  of  the  Rt*  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Biskop  or  Lohdon,  »v 
C.  S.  Lock,  £sq>«  Secretaxy  of  the  Ckabitv  OKGA>i]ZATioN  SoaeTv:<^ 

The  reduction  of  crime  is,  I  think j  generally  altributabie  to  a  large 
number  of  general  causes  acting  together,  and  also  to  some  changes  in 
the  law  specially  bearing  upon  the  question  of  first  offenses,  I  do  not 
go  into  detail. 

That  there  is  an  indirect  connection  between  poor  relief  and  crime 
is  suggested  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Frisons.  They 
point  out  that,  while  the  population  in  prisons  has  decreased  since 
about  1870,  the  population  in  workhouses  has  increased;  being,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country,  much  what  it  was  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  simultaneously  with  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  indoor  able-bodied  paupers,  there  has  been  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  outdoor  able-bodied  paupers. 

It  might  be  argued,  possibly,  that  better  administration,  or  perhaps 
the  policy  of  anti-outdoor  relief,  put  in  force  simultaneously  with  the 
improvement  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  owing  to  various  causes,  have  led  that  portion 
of  the  population,  which  before  was  rather  criminal  than  destitute, 
now  to  resort  to  the  workhouse,  as  destitute. 

The  indoor  workhouse  population,  though  called  able-bodied,  is 
really  very  often  far  from  able-bodied,  in  the  sense  of  being  capable 
of  earning  an  independent  livelihood- 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  dependent  class  that  was  before 
criminal,  and  treated  as  criminal,  is  now  destitute,  and  treated  by  the 
poor  law. 

This  change  has  been  coincident  with  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  paupers  as  a  whole,  and  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the 
prison  population. 


1  The  grarifyjng  diminution  of  poverty  and  crime  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom within  tweniy-five  years  has  been  attributed  to  various  circumstances.  By  some  the 
credit  Wiis  given  to  the  organization  of  chanty,  which  tends  to  separate  the  worthy  poor 
from  the  unworthy,  helping  one  and  hindering  the  other;  by  others  it  is  claimed  to  be  the 
oulcome  of  the  advance  of  industrial  education,  by  which  great  numbers  have  learned 
trades  and  come  lo  self-support;  and  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  great  religious 
missions  in  the  city,  particularly  the  Salvation  Army.  This  diversity  of  views  led  the 
Author  lo  inquire  of  the  Most  Rev,  Dr.Temple,  President  of  the  London  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society.  His  Lordship  in  reply  courteously  forwarded  this  brief  statemeni  made  by 
the  Hon»  Secretary. 
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3.   The  Temperance  Reform. 


Intenii>erance,  says  the  foremost  authority  in  social  qtsestions  in 
America,  is  one  of  the  four  principal  causes  of  poverty,* 

It  tends  to  destroy  society,  root  and  branch,  Belgium,  one-tiiird  as 
large  as  our  state  of  Maine,  pays  $27,000,000  a  year  for  strong  drink, 
being  nine  times  as  much  as  they  pay  for  education.  The  population 
is  some  six  millions,  or  thirty  times  more  dense  than  Maine,  In  fif- 
teen recent  years,  while  the  population  was  increasing  14  per  cent, 
the  use  of  alcohol  increased  37;  cases  of  insanity  increased  45  per 
cent,  crime  74,  and  suicides  80. 

Intemperance  caused  three  times  the  insanity  produced  by  any  other 
cause,  except  heredity,  in  the  hospital  committals  in  Massachusetts^ 
1H92-93;  in  the  statistics  of  1881  it  is  noted  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
violations  of  other  laws  than  those  against  liquor -selling  and  drunken- 
ness were  due  to  liquor.  The  matron  of  the  Woman's  Prison,  Massa- 
chusetts, told  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields  that  nearly  all  the  inmates  had  conae 
there  through  drunkenness,'-^ 

Such  facts  are  notorious  the  world  over.  Demme  found  that  82. 5 
per  cent  of  a  given  number  of  children  of  intemperate  families,  and 
x8.T  of  temperate  families,  had  prenatal  defects.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  need  of  angelic  contending  against  this  foe  of  domestic  life; 
not  only  in  nurse-fashion  to  rescue  the  fallen,  but  in  soldier- fash  ion  to 
keep  them  from  falling  in  the  first  place.  Christian  philanthropy  is  in 
no  better  business  than  this. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  debate,  or  even  pass  in  review, 
methods  of  reform;  it  is,  however,  desired  to  call  attention  lo  the  vast 
social  significance  of  the  fact  that  this  battle  has  called  forth  the  Angel 
of  Home  Life  to  the  defense  of  the  domestic  circle.  As  to  the  present 
activity,  at  least  in  America,  womanhood  is  at  the  front.  This  is  alsa 
true  of  England;  the  British  Woman's  Temperance  Union,  of  w^hich 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  President,  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  is  the  largest 
working  body  in  the  nation.  The  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union  owes  no  small  part  of  its  efficiency  to  its  women  workers, 
having  1,426,650  members,  and  holding  three  thousand  meetings 
in  1894.     If  it  be  true  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  woman's 

1  The  Assoc laled  Charities  in  Buffalo  found  that  11.3  per  cent  of  the  poverty  In  6197 
cases  was  due  to  intemperance :  and  Mr,  Charles  Booih  found  13  and  14  per  cent  in  four 
classes  of  paupers  in  a  population  of  a  million  in  East  London. 

a  M&w  io  Help  ike  P^r,  p.  96.     Boston,  1883. 
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cenlury,  it  is  of  much  import  that  so  great  a  capacity  for  affairs  has 
been  developed  in  this  humanitarian  reform.  **  I  am  one/*  says  Dr. 
Willard,  **who  believes  that  women  will  brighten  every  place  they 
enter,  and  that  they  will  enter  every  place. "^  She  has  herself  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  great  powers  of  this  country,  in  opening  the  way  for 
woman's  work  in  this  appropriate  sphere  of  action . 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  contribution  made  to  the 
temperance  cause  by  Christian  womanhood  than  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  1  emperance  Union,  in  their  Department  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction^  of  which  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  is  Superin- 
tendent.^ The  story  of  Mrs.  Hont's  child  life,  and  her  introduction 
to  the  grand  mission  of  her  life,  has  been  related  upon  another  page. 
This  book  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  ideas.  To  Mrs.  Hunt  the  world 
owes  the  idea  of  diffusing  through  the  public  school  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  she 
has  been  the  providential  instrument  in  securing  the  regular  instruction 
of  some  twelve  millions  of  school  children  in  the  physiological  hann 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Taking  to  herself  the  motto,  "If  we  save  the  children  of  to-day,  we 
shall  have  saved  the  nation  to-morrow/'  she  made  a  thorough -going 
investigation  of  the  scientific  p«jints  to  be  established,  and  then  entered 
upon  broad  and  far-reaching  studies  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. She  obtained  the  knowledge  needful  for  a  legislator  and  pre- 
pared the  statutes  to  be  enacted.  Her  own  town,  Hyde  Park,  was  the  first 
to  act  in  the  matter;  Vermont  the  first  state,  and  Michigan  the  second. ** 

If  she  has  never  failed  to  be  a  match  for  her  work,  as  easily  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  ^s  before  a  town  school  committee,  it  has  been  as 
she  believes  by  a  power  not  her  own.  No  one  will  ever  understand 
the  amazing  force  of  the  whole  W,  C.  T,  U.  movement  who  does  not 
know  the  story  of  the  praying  women  who  attacked  the  Ohio  saloons. 
The  tnjth  is,  that  the  persuasion  of  forty  state  legislatures  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do  for  the  school  and  the  home  has  been  a  spiritual 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  seif-devoted  advocate. 

1  Oiristian  Endeavor  aiddress  by  Frances  E,  Willard,  LL.D.     Cleveland,  1894. 

«  23  Trult  Street,  noslon. 

*  It  is  difBcuh  to  depict  the  extraordinary  personal  qualities  of  this  unique  reformer. 
To  a  good  physique  and  dignified  appearance  she  adds  when  speaking  a  queenly  bi?aring 
indicative  of  that  sdf-poised  confidence  and  energy  that  fit  one  for  leadership.  Her  advo- 
cacy is  characterized  by  that  cautious  wisdom  which  marks  a  good  business  mansiger;  she 
is  sure  of  her  footing,  and  understands  the  power  of  understalement.  Her  legislative 
addresses  are  interesting,  argumentative^  well  arranged,  logical,  clear,  concise,  eloquent, 
impressive,  and  convincing.  She  has  a  fine  choice  of  words,  is  graceful,  refined,  womanly, 
knowing  well  the  powrr  of  lender  appeal,  yet  always  ready  and  skilful  in  defense  if  inter- 
rupted.   At  her  best  she  is  singularly  magnetic,  spesiking  with  umctioa. 
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"We  shall  vote  your  bill  down  to-morrow,  ten  to  one,'*  said  a  sena- 
tor. An  appeal,  however,  was  taken;  it  was  a  night  of  prayer.  And 
the  next  day  the  senator  said,  "I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  us, 
but  we  are  going  to  pass  your  bill.  I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to 
explain  my  inconsistency.  It  is  queer,  but  we  are  going  to  pass  it.** 
And  after  three  hours'  debate  there  were  only  two  votes  against  it» 
In  fact,  it  was  so  reasonable  that  it  was  wise  legislation. 

During  fifteen  years  this  work  has  been  going  on;  for  twelve  years 
the  Superintendent  of  this  Department  of  the  U'.  C.  T.  U.  has  given  her 
entire  time  to  it,  at  her  o^vn  charges.  With  the  preparation  of  litera- 
ture to  meet  the  school  demand,  and  the  instruction  of  teachers,  there 
has  been  developed  a  Bureau  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  and 
the  movement  has  extended  into  other  lands.  The  enterprise  has, 
indeed,  become  so  far  a  public  one  as  quite  to  transcend  ordinary 
private  means,  and  it  is  likely  that  its  limit  will  be  marked  only  by  the 
limited  means  for  its  extension. 


The  Woman* s  Christian  Temperance  Union^ 

under  the  leadership  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  LL.D.,  is  one  of  the  most 
wide-awake  and  aggressive  working  bodies  in  the  world,  being  a  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  and  including  some  of  the  most  progressive 
women  of  the  age.  They  hold  tiospel  temperance  meetings  in  every 
principal  city  in  our  country.  And  they  make  their  power  felt  in 
every  political  campaign,  in  their  advocacy  of  advanced  temperance 
legislation.  This  perpetual  agitation  of  reform,  and  the  zest  with 
which  they  grapple  with  all  moral  questions  in  politics,  recalls  the 
observation  of  old-time  voyagers,— that  the  mermaids  were  sad  and 
heavy  in  fair  weather,  but  glad  and  merry  in  the  hour  of  tempest. 

The  church  is  everywhere  foremost  in  this  reform.  The  great  w^ork 
of  the  Methodist  Church  South  w^as  alluded  to  by  their  Bishop  Gal- 
loway, in  his  address  in  Boston  last  winter.  His  own  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  prohibitory  states  in  the  Union, 
of  seventy-five  counties  there  being  only  eight  that  tolerate  and 
legalize  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  is  entirely  a  non-partisan  and  inter- 
denominational movement,  enforced  by  a  true  and  loyal  national 
sentiment  determined  to  be  rid  of  the  curse  of  drink.  In  England 
the  aggressive  methods  of  the  C.  E.  T,  S.  are  carried  to  an  extent  quite 
unknown  in  America,  — bearing  upon  its  roll  more  than  eight  hundred 
thouiiand  members,  occupying  five  thousand  points  in  Great  Britain,  dis- 
tributing thirty  thousand  copies  of  temperance  publications  every  week- 
day  of  the  year,  opening  everywhere  counter  attractions  over  against  the 
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gin  shops,  wheeling  coffee  on  barrows  wherever  workmen  are  gathered 
in  crowds,  sending  out  five  vans  to  track  for  temperance  ihe  rural  roads 
of  England,  establishing  homes  for  inebriate  women,  ministering  to 
prisoners  by  sixty-five  missionaries  in  the  Police  Court  Mission,  rescu- 
ing the  poor  and  the  wretched,  vitiiting  nearly  two-score  thousand 
homes  where  vice  and  crime  have  gone  before  them,  and  meeting 
sixteen  regiments  of  returned  convicts,  with  help  for  re-establishing 
their  homes, ^ 

Rum-selling  dragons  in  these  times  club  together  and  sail  to  Africa, 
as,  according  to  the  scientific  authorities  of  Europe,  five  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  common  to  see  four  or  five  dragons  fasten  their  tails 
together  and  rear  up  their  heads,  and  sail  over  the  sea  and  over  rivers 
to  get  good  meat.  The  modern  destroyers,  in  the  year  1885,  took 
ten  million  gallons  of  liquor  from  Christian  lands  to  West  Africa; 
four-fifths  of  it  from  Germany."  '^I'he  African,"  inquires  Dr.  Gust, 
"has  survived  slavery,  the  slave-trade,  tribal  wars,  cannibalism,  human 
sacrifice,  and  murder  for  witchcraft, —  is  he  now  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
distilleries  of  London,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States?" 

This  damaging  fact  of  non-Christian  greed  in  godless  dragon  dens 
in  Christendom,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  opium 
devil  to  China,*  gives  emphasis  to  the  counter  fact  that  the  Church  of 
God  is  the  foe  of  intemperance,  hating  with  a  perfect  hatred  whatever 
is  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  homes  of  the  world. 

I  The  Author  dcsifes  to  acknowledge  the  favore  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
VORK,  Prtrkidcnt  of  tlic  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  nnd  of  the  Secretary,  F, 
Eardlev-Wilmot.  Esrj.,  R.N.,  for  valuable  papers  received  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
C.  E.  T.  S. 

*  Rep&rt  0/ Lemden  MiiswMory  C&n/ertuce,  i88B,  Vol.  11,  p.  550, 

*  Ophim  is  the  blight  of  Asiii.  Chinese  wivei  and  daughters  are  sold  to  pay  opium 
debts.  Yet  when  treated  by  missionary  physicians,  and  when  renewed  by  the  power  of 
QqA  the  victims  become  good  citisens  and  amend  their  ways^  caring  for  their  homes, — 
Dr.  D.  H.  Clapp,  Shansi,  letter  to  the  Author.  April,  1894. 
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4.   The  Conflict  of  the  Church  with  Social  Immorality. 

By  THE  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Hlstington,  S.T.D,,  D.CX.t  LLJ>.,  Bishop  of  Centrai. 

Nbw  Yoric. 


It  is  true  that  marality  and  immorality  are  as  much  personal  as 
religion  and  irreligion,  or  faith  and  unbelief.  That  does  not  alter  our 
responsibility  for  sins  which  are  aggravated,  and  sometimes  may  be 
said  to  subsist,  by  their  aggregation. 

Vices  are  not  organized  except  in  states  of  society  demoniacally 
corrupt,  but  they  are  always  gregarious,  and  in  these  ver>^  communities 
where  we  live,  they  have  sunk  to  that  depth  of  mad  and  infamous 
depravity  where  they  are  propagated  and  made  at  once  attractive  and 
destructive  by  social  combinations.  They  publish  themselves  by  signs 
more  or  less  intelligible,  in  a  subsenient and  mercenary,  if  not  salacious 
newspaper  press^  in  buildings,  in  streets,  in  conspicuous  and  solicit- 
ing entertainments.  They  come  in  contact  with  legislation.  What 
do  I  say?  Legislation  its<.'lf  is  bought  up,  enslaved,  prostituted  by 
them.  Unless  the  reorganized  organs  of  public  information  are  grossly 
untrue,  there  are  senators  and  assemblymen  who  bend  in  abject  slavery 
to  their  dictation,  or  are  enslaved  by  their  blandishments.  Votes  are 
sold,  rulers  are  made  merchandise,  elections  are  made  mockeries,  the 
honest  rich  are  robbed  and  honest  poor  are  pauperized  by  them. 
They  tax,  tempt,  torment,  every  class  of  the  people. 

Intemperance  and  licentiousness  are  not  single  iniquities;  they  live 
in  broods;  they  herd  together:  they  go  delirious  by  the  herding. 
They  spread  by  ingenious  inventions;  they  advertise  their  poisons  and 
seductions;  they  carry  on  a  tratHc ;  they  are  better  known  in  these 
cities,  and  in  the  villages  too,  than  libraries  or  museums  or  houses  of 
mercy.  Their  resorts  cost  more  money,  they  are  better  supported,  in 
some  places  they  are  more  frequented,  and  they  are  more  constantly 
open,  than  the  churches.  Domestic  safety  and  honor  are  imperiled 
by  the  commercial  custom  which  separates  thousands  of  young  men, 
married  and  unmarried,  from  any  home,  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Family  life  is  polluted  at  the  fountain. 

Not  one  interest  of  human  welfare  in  either  world  is  left  without 
injury,  even  to  misery  if  not  destnjction,  by  a  public  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  In  effect,  the  saloon  in  this  country  is  an  institution.  In  its 
practical  alliance  with  seduction,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  malific  power 
organized  and  tolerated  in  any  country  where  Christianity  is  the  relig- 
ion of  the  people, —  an  institution  which,  on  an  immeasurable  scale. 
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and  with  persistent  energy,  gives  what  is  lowest  and  beastliest  in 
human  nature  a  command  over  what  is  right  and  good  in  it. 

Worse  than  all,  this  malignant  despotism  lays  its  savage  hand  oo  the 
Ark  of  God.  Are  there  no  communicants  at  our  altars,  no  women 
sworn  to  be  daughters  of  God^  who  are  bound  by  an  unwritten  but  actual 
bondage  to  the  Prince  of  this  world?  Do  we  need  to  be  told  that 
there  are  men  who  go  out  of  the  church  door  to  follow  a  business 
where,  as  they  privately  confess,  honesty  would  be  nun  and  truth 
impossible,  who  have  agents  to  collect  their  rents  for  houses  of  de* 
bauchery,  who  build  fortunes  on  falsehoods,  and  are  afraid  to  do  right, 
an<l  twist  or  hide  or  disown  their  consciences,  lest  they  should  offend  a 
customer,  or  disappoint  their  party,  or  by  missing  a  bargain  ]>art  with 
their  money? 

Every  effort  to  separate  either  the  practice  of  morality  or  the  science 
of  morals  from  the  religion  revealed  in  Christ  has  failed,  There  have 
been  virtuous  heathen  and  non-Christian  ethics,  but  history,  psychology, 
and  in  large  part  intuition,  stand  with  the  Bible,  immovable  contradic- 
tions to  any  scheme  for  making  men  good  without  God,  or  the  human 
race  right  and  true  and  clean  without  the  new  creation  in  the  Second 
Adam,  the  Incarnation  with  its  perpetual  power.  This  makes  our  way 
plain.  Only  by  an  utter  abnegation  of  our  baptismal  and  ordination 
promises  can  we  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  an  open  strife  with  that 
im]>ious  trinity  —  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  —  which  celebrates 
its  filthy  feast  every  day  in  the  year.  Indifference  will  be  disloyalty. 
An  apology  that  we  are  preoccupied  with  other  things  will  not  answer, 
bec^ause  those  other  things  are  less  than  this  thing,  I  think  it  deser%'es 
a  fair  inquiry  whether  the  Church  is  vigilant  enough,  active  enough, 
fearless  enough  in  a  public  contest  with  vice. 


^^<^^^*£;^^zx 
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PART    FOURTH.— THE    PHH.ANTHROPIC    WORK    OF    A 
REDEEMHD   WOMANHOOD. 

I,  Self-devotement,  —  The  Daughters  of  the  Kixg. — 
Ten  times  One.  —  Working  Girls*  Clubs, ^ — The  Girls* 
Frienulv  Society. 

*Tis  related  in  the  (iospel  story  that  our  Saviour  was  ministered 
unto  by  devout  women;  and  the  Apostolic  founders  of  the  Church 
record  their  gratitude  to  those  devout  women  who  were  "helpers*'  in 
their  mission.  Saintly  women  became  at  once  the  ornament  of  the 
new  faith,  and  their  inlluence  made  itself  felt  in  the  advancement  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  Self-devotement  to  the  Master  has  come  to  be 
the  deliberate  choice  of  holy  women  the  world  over:  self-devotement 
to  the  poor,  the  homeless,  neglected  children,  friendless  age,  raising 
the  fallen,  pulling  down  wickedness  from  high  places,  —  devotement  in 
the  Master's  name  to  some  project  to  be  of  use  to  ChxI  and  man. 
**  Whom  not  having  seen  I  love/'  was  the  motto  in  an  English  maiden's 
locket.  Love  for  the  unseen  Saviour  has  been  the  great  motive 
actuating  devout  maid  and  ministering  matron,  in  great  numbers  tn 
every  age  of  the  Church, — as  if  the  angels  of  (iod  had  come  to  the 
earth  in  womanly  guise. 

Of  old  time,  Olympias,  the  sister  of  St,  Basil,  was  left  a  widow  at 
eighteen,  and  she  deliberately  chose  the  companionship  of  the  Heav- 
enly Bridegroom,  rather  than  allow  her  mi  ml  to  be  slightly  diverted 
by  the  duties  pertinent  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman  Emperor.  Vain  was 
the  suit  of  Theodosius,  who  was  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  her  fine 
intellectual  endowments,  her  aristocratic  rank,  and  her  great  wealth. 
Concerning  this  last,  he  sought  to  relie%'e  her  of  carnal  cares  by 
appointing  some  one  to  look  after  her  property,  whereupon  she 
straightway  wrote  to  His  ^^aJesty:  — 

"  Vou  have  shown  towards  your  humble  servant  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, not  only  of  a  sovereign,  but  of  a  bishop,  by  laying  the  heavy 
burden  of  my  estates  upon  an  official,  and  thereby  delivering  rae  from 
the  care  and  disquietude  which  the  necessity  of  managing  them  well 
imposed  upon  me.  I  now  only  request  one  thing  mure,  by  granting 
which  you  would  much  increase  my  joy:  Command  them  to  be  divided 
between  the  Church  and  the  poor.  I  have  already  felt  the  strivings 
of  vanity  which  are  wont  to  accompany  oneVs  own  distribution,  and  I 
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fear  lest  the  distractions  of  temporal  possessions  might  make  me  neglect 
those  true  ireajiures  which  are  divine  and  spiritual*'' 

When  the  be.st  of  the  Chrijitian  emperors  restored  her  estates,  she 
made  Chrysostom  her  adviser  in  charitable  distribution,  and  straight- 
way gave  everything  to  the  poor  and  the  Church.  She  lived  simply, 
naturally,  in  a  large-minded  way,  mure  honored  as  the  queenly  Chris- 
tian Olympias  than  if  she  had  been  the  empress  of  Christendom. 

Since  the  Son  of  Man  was  womanly  as  well  as  manly,  men  with 
womanly  sympathy  and  women  with  manly  vigor  make  the  best  disci- 
pies.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  womanhood  as  well  as  man- 
hood finds  its  highest  development  in  Christian  service.  The  salt  of 
the  world  is  not  neuter.  The  Christian  ideal  of  a  forth- putting  saving 
energy  includeis  women* s  work.  If  a  Buddhist  would  be  perfected,  he 
must  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  if  a  Brahman  would  be  perfected, 
he  must  maintain  caste  and  never  come  in  contact  with  any  one  out- 
side of  it,  and  as  to  the  evils  of  satiety  the  Mohammedan  falls  back  on 
fate,  —  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  practical  ]»htlanthrupy  the  women 
of  Christendom  are  far  in  the  lead  of  the  most  acute  masculine  Mos- 
lems, Brahmans,  and  Buddhists;  in  fact,  the  women  of  the  little  Island 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  are  more  efficient  in  sociological 
sen'ice  than  the  entire  body  of  '*men  folks"  in  the  three  non-Christian 
religions. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  Christian  womtm  of  other  nationalities  if 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  daughters  of  England  is  detailed  with 
some  fullness,  since  they  dwell  in  a  compact  area  easily  examined; 
then,  too,  reformed  Christianity  has  had  there  undisputed  sway  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  other  lands;  and  it  is  also  true  that  women's 
work  in  England  is  exhibited  more  fully  in  carefully  prepared  bodies 
of  statistics  than  similar  work  i\\  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Aside 
from 

With  their  nine  years'  growth  and  band  of  four  hundred  thousand,^  and 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  most  of  woman's  philanthropic  work  in  America 
is  not  unlike  that  of  her  sister  in  Britain. 

The  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters  was  founded  by  Mrs,  Margaret 
Bottome  of  New  York,  who  upon  a  sea-voyage  was  impressed  with  the 
practical  value  of  religious  sisterhoods.  The  idea  was  developed 
through  her  conversation  with  Dn  E.  E.  Hale,  and  the  motto  of  the 
Order,  and  the  organization  by  Tens,  originated  in  his  suggestion.^ 

1  Therr  are  four  hundrt^d  circles  in  one  county  in  New  York. 

*  Ten  is  the  rule,  yel  *'  any  numtwr  can  form  a  circle.  The  only  rule  is  lo  do  that  which 
can  best  serve  the  Master."    Letter  frum  the  fouoder,  October  ao.  1891. 
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The  simplicily  of  the  organization  and  its  easje  of  practical  working 
have  made  it  a  favorite  form  of  service,  extending  its  usefulness  to 
mission  fields  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  is,  in  its  intent,  a  relig- 
ious body,  interdenominational  and  loyal  to  Christ  alone,  engaged 
wholly  in  such  philanthropic  work  as  may  be  most  conveniently  done 
by  any  circle  of  Ten.  It  is  a  myriad-handed  body  given  to  neighbor- 
hood lovingkindnesses;  it  is  a  Society  of  Loving  SeiTice. 

I'he  principle  is  an  agreement  to  work  and  to  work  together  upon 
some  system.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findelh  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,  as  the  willing  and  obedient  instrument  of  God.  There  are,  for 
example,  circles  of  **  Home  Brighteners,"  to  free  the  faces  of  the  aged 
from  wrinkles  of  care,  and  to  fill  the  house  with  sunshine*  There  are 
those  who  seek  to  raise  up  those  who  have  fallen,  and  who  minister 
within  prison  walls.  Then  there  are  numberless  fruit  and  flower  mis- 
sions, the  fragrant  hands  of  wealth  and  beauty  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  aim  to  beautify  the  earth.  To 
be  made  beautiful  within,  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  God,  to 
become  a  Princess  worthy  of  the  King,- — this  is  the  ideal.  Instead  of 
exquisite  art  and  costly  gems,  to  honor  the  form  of  the  cross;  the 
constant  aim  is  to  adorn  human  character,  In  His  Name. 

There  can  be  no  more  apt  illustration  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  an 
English  Daughter  of  the  King  than  the  succor  rendered  by  Miss  Kate 
Marsden  to  the  lepers  of  Eastern  Siberia.  As  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  at  fifteen,  she  learned  the  horrors  of  Russian  leprosy,  and 
then  determined  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Siberian  victims  to 
this  dire  disease.  Providentially  called  to  New  Zealand,  and  detained 
there  for  some  years,  she  was  not  free  until  recently  to  imderiake  her 
perilous  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  horseback  through  the  forests 
and  bogs  and  snowdrifts  of  the  Siberian  wilderness.  She  found  the 
lepers  ostracized,  in  isolated  huts  half  beneath  the  ground,  filthy, 
vicious,  wretched,  in  a  half-sta^^'ed  condition;  she  ministered  to  them 
with  her  own  hands.  As  a  Princess  of  Heaven,  she  easily  found  the 
money  in  Russia  and  England,  among  the  angelic  women  of  St.  Peters* 
burg  and  London,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  King  in  America,  with 
which  to  build  a  village  for  the  lepers, —  ten  houses,  tw^o  hospitals, 
workshops,  a  school  and  church,—  and  to  employ  nurses  and  physicians. 

Ten  Hnus  One. 


It  is  not  quite  true  that  there  are  not  other  unique  features  of 
women's  work  in  America  than  those  alluded  to»  since  Dr.  Hale's  Ten 
times  One  has  been  utilized  in  different  forms  of  work  of  which  women 
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hiiyc  been  the  prominent  promoters.  We  know  not  when  the  great  act 
of  life  is  done:  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  act  in  the  singularly 
useful  life  of  Dr.  luiwartl  Kverett  Hale  was  his  happy  conception  of 
the  Ten  times  One  activities,  and  his  interpretation  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  in  that  motto  of  world-wide  fame, 

**  Look  up  ami  nut  down; 
Look  fur  ward  and  not  back; 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand.'* 


I      ^ 


WHERE    10 


.INATED, 


Edward  Everett  HaJes  Sludy  at  Roxbury. 
(Copyrighted  by  John  Sample.  Jr>.  Boston,  by  whose  courtesy  It  ib  reproduced  J 


It  was  related  to  the  writer,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  Or,  Hale, 
that  this  motto  first  saw  the  light  in  1S56,  the  first  year  of  his  honored 
ministry  in  Boston,  occurring  in  a  course  of  unpublished  lectures 
delivered  at  the  ix>well  Institute  upon  the  Divine  Order  of  Human 
Life,  And  the  10  x  1  =  10  idea  came  first  to  light  in  a  particularly 
bright  hour,  in  that  quaintest  of  all  quaint  sanctums  in  the  Roxbury 
parsonage.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  character  of  Harry  Wadsworth 
was  based  upon  the  life  work  of  one  of  Dr.  Hale's  former  parishioners, 
Fre<krick  William  Greenieaf,  of  the  railway  svork  in  Worcester;  his 
faculty  for  helping  everybody  by  little  kindnesses  leading  the  Doctor 
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to  picture  the  multiplication  of  every  man's  little  acts  of  personal  good- 
will by  ten,  till  the  whole  world  should  be  mended. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  idea,  clubs  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
There  were  some  twelve  hundred  organizations  of  Harry  VVadsworth 
Helpers,  Look  up  Legions,  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  and  other  similar 
societies,  enrolling  forty  thousand  members  at  about  the  time  the 
King's  Daughters  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  idea  of  forming  circles 
of  Ten.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to  schemes  of  Christian  Philanthropy 
than  the  idea  underlying  these  clubs,  as  set  forth  by  Llr.  Hale:  — 

It  is  the  aim  to  attempt  something  close  at  hand,  which  can  be  done 
with  little  fuss  or  publicity  or  machinery;  some  definite  service  tt>  the 
ouHifk  »v?/-// which  ten  or  twenty  people  can  be  interested  in,  rather 
than  something  which  requires  the  combination  of  hundreds,  and 
elaborate  organization,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  work 
that  prominence  be  given  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  numbers  who 
are  interested  in  bearing  others'  burdens  and  improving  mankind. 

This  informal  organization  of  altruistic  workers  makes  a  far-reaching 
helpfulness  in  the  social  life,  and  the  training  of  a  vast  body  of  youlh- 
f  u  i  p  h  i  I  an  t  h  ro  |  j  i  sts .  '^ 

There  are,  of  distinctively  philanthropic  workers,  many  less  notable 
organi nations  in  America  than  those  mentioned,  that  differ  from  any 
known  to  the  women  workers  in  England,  but  space  forbids  their 
enumeration. 

The   Working  Giris^    Cluhs^ 

w^hich  have  been  so  prominently  brought  to  public  notice  by  Miss 
Grace  H.  Dodge,  of  New  \urk,  and  her  host  of  co-workers,*  have  been 
very  successfully  conducted  during  some  years  in  Great  Britain.  There 
are  formal  **chibs*'  open  every  evening  for  young  w^omcn, —  evening 
homes  for  girls,  young  women's  help  societies,  factory  helpers' 
unions,  and  a  vast  number  of  parochial  guilds  for  girls.     Then  there 

1  This  is  ihtf  pledge  of  ihe  Ixiok  up  t^egion  :  "We,  the  undersigned*  wish  to  be  manly, 
to  be  womanly,  and  Christian  in  our  character;  .xnd  vie  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  be 
as  far  as  ^\e  art;  able,  —  truthful,  unselfish,  cheerful,  hopeful^  and  helpful,  »o  use  our  influ- 
ence always  for  ibe  right,  and  never  fear  to  show*  our  colors.  Wc  also  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  our  voice  and  our  influence  against  intemperance,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane  lan- 
guage, the  use  of  tobacco,  iiflFectatinn  in  dress  and  manner,  disrwpect  !o  the  old*  ill-treat- 
miMit  of  the  young  or  unfortunate,  nnd  cruelly  to  animak.  We  wili  aid  and  support  each 
other  in  carrying  out  thb  pledge  and  the  spirit  of  our  motto." 

5i  Vtde  the  detailed  report?  as  noted  in  the  King's  Daughters'  Sihtr  Cress,  New  York ; 
and  in  Dr.  Hale's  Lend  a  /land,  Ro.^ton. 

*  Miss  Dodge  reports  great  capacity  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  working  girl  man* 
a^ers.  The  clubs  are  self-supporting.  The  principle  of  mutual  aid  is  popular.  I  find 
thirteen  clubs  in  Brooklyn. 
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is  a  unique  institution,  called  The  Girls'  Letter  Guild,  the  membersiof 
which  undertake  to  write  once  a  month  to  one  or  more  girls  who  are 
away  from  home,  —  by  timely  correspondence  befriending  those  who 
are  in  shops  or  at  domestic  service. 

il/,  ./.  B,  K  S, 

"fhe  MetropoUun  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  is  doing 
a  work  (|uite  characteristic  of  Christian  womanhood  in  England;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  charitable.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  girls 
from  thirteen  to  twenty,  from  the  workhouse  schools,  or  who  are  out 
of  a  situation.  If  girls  have  lost  a  place  through  inefhciency,  they  are 
put  into  training  homes,  of  which  there  are  two.  If  any  are  ill,  they 
are  sent  to  convalescent  homes.  IVelve  lodging*houses  are  main- 
tained, and  thirty  free  registry  offices.  More  than  nine  thousand  situa- 
tions have  been  found-  If  any  apply,  they  are  helped  to  a  place,  and 
then  are  kept  sight  of  with  friendly  care;  ea^h  one  being  in  charge  of 
some  intiy  ivho  cai/s  on  her  ai  her  place  vf  service.  No  wonder  they  have 
good  servants  in  England. 


The  Giris*  Friemffy  Society 

is  one  of  the  most  notable  notions  in  the  English-speaking  world,  the 
membership  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  women  of  the  Established  Church  are  among  the 
active  workers  as  associates.  There  is  a  branch  society  in  half  the 
parishes  of  England,  and  the  enterprise  extends  to  the  continent  and 
the  colonies.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  members  and  associates 
in  the  G»  F,  S.  of  America,  of  which  Miss  Edson  of  Lowell  is  President. 
Its  motto^  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  stands  for  mutual  help- 
fulness as  well  as  sympathy.  Each  member  pays  a  shilling  a  year,  and 
the  associates  more.  There  are  maintained  in  England  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  G.  F.  S.  clubs  and  recreation  rooms  for  working  girls, 
sixty- five  lodges,  and  nine  homes  of  rest.  In  some  years  four  thou- 
sand members  are  nursed  in  time  of  sickness.  The  management  is 
w^orked  by  women.  I'he  departments  include  industrial  training, 
wholesome  literature,  lodges  and  recreation  rooms,  employment  regis- 
tries, and  there  are  special  workers  among  school  teachers,  domestic 
ser\'ants,  factory  girls,  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  work- 
houses. The  associates  maintain  the  relation  of  personal  friends 
toward  the  membership,  there  being  one  associate  to  every  six  or  seven 
members.     Young  children  are  received,  and  each  is  placed  under  the 
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care  of  some  one  who  is  like  a  foster  mother.  A  recent  report  mentions 
three  thousand  candidates  from  workhouses  and  orphanages.  Obedi- 
ence to  parents^  faithfuhiess  to  employers,  temperance,  and  thrift  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  associate  training. 

What  is  called  the  W'oman's  Help  Society  in  England  is  known  in 
Scotland  as  the  Onward  and  Upward  Association.  When  we  speak  of 
Christian  philanthropic  work  we  cannot  easily  think  of  6ity  thousand 
native  women  in  Turkey,  India,  or  China,  as  banded  together  to 
organize  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  girls  and  working  w^onien 
into  onward  and  upward  leagues  for  the  protection  of  moral  character 
and  the  devely|)ment  of  womanly  qualities. 


2.   The  Bridcje  of  Hope. 

By  Miss  Mary  H,  St^er^  Hon.  Si^i'ehin-tknoent  of  t\v&  BRit>GE  of  Hopk  and  Ratclipf 
HiGHa'Av  Refugk,  Lomdon. 


[iNTRoiiUCioRY  NcTTE  BY  THE  AuTHOR.^ — Thcrc  tsanother  grcAt  movcmentt  kno^n 
to  America  tn  refuges  and  ink] night  missions,  which  h  highly  developed  among  the 
philanthropic  women  w<^>rkcrs  of  England.  It  pertains  to  the  elevation  of  hopeless 
womanhoud.  The  Brttiih  Digtst  of  ihoritUi  gives  three  hundred  and  tsvu  titles  to 
societies  or  instituciona  making  a  specialty  of  this  work.  Eighty-nine  are  maintained 
by  the  Ladies  Association  for  the  Care  of  I*  riendlcjis  Girls,  organized  by  Misi  Ellice 
Hopkins,  There  are  three  humlrcd  and  ninety- two  shelters,  refuges,  and  homes  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  Eslablisheti  Church  maintaining  seventy-five.  Wise  and 
devout  women^  in  a  spirit  of  self- sacrificing  love,  are  constantly  searching  along  the 
streets,  in  police  courts,  in  prisons,  in  lodging-houses,  in  workhouses,  and  in  hospitals, 
to  find  those  who  could  not  keep  their  W(>manly  standing  in  the  jostle  and  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  great  cities.  •'  It  is  held  that  every  fallen  wt)man  in  l^indon 
should  know  of  a  frietid  to  whom  to  turn  for  help  when  desirous  to  lead  a  belter  life." 
The  name  of  such  a  friend  is  written  upon  tracts  and  widely  distriljtttcd.  Mrs.  Bratn- 
well  LSHioth  <*f  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  line,  systematically 
adverliaing  friendliness  to  the  weary  and  sin-laden,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

It  is  to  this  kind  of  work  that  Miss  Steer  has  devoted  herself,  Tlie  methods  she 
has  pursued,  and  certain  details  of  experience,  she  has  upon  request  related  in  the 
paper  following,] 

It  was  in  1879  that  I  went  to  Ratcliff  Highway,  then  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  all  the  East  End  of  London,  little  known  except  to  the  police, 
the  resident  clergy  or  city  missionaries.  1  wished  to  live  among  these 
people,  to  help  them  where  they  stood,  feeling  that  to  accomplish  any 
lasting  practical  good  it  was  needful  to  get  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  social  atmosphere  of  their  individual  lives,  so  as  to  jtidgc  better 
of  their  weaknesses,  temptations,  and  sins,  from  their  own  standpoint* 
And  atnid  the  pressure  of  their  own  daily  surroundings.      Without  this 
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merging  of  our  own  lives  into  theirs,  and  :i  serious  and  practical  study 
of  the  world  in  which  these  poor  degraded  ones  live,  we  shall  never 
make  the  headway  we  desire  in  saving  what  are  called  the  *Mapsed 
classes."  Casual  visiting  among  the  fioor  is  often  of  little  avail,  from 
lack  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  capabilities. 

The  first  step  T  took  to  get  hold  of  the  women  I  wante<l  was  to  go 
out  and  ask  some  of  the  girls  to  come  and  have  lea  with  me.  By 
degrees  I  prevailed.  After  tea  we  would  talk  on  all  manner  of  siibiects, 
bringing  in  a  few  words  of  advice  and  simple  friendliness;  letting 
them  feel  that  a  friend,  who  would  be  a  friend  in  need»  was  living 
among  them  in  the  desire  to  help  their  weary  lives,  and  aid  them  to 
reach  something  higher.  A  little  prayer,  a  little  reading,  were  got 
in  by  degrees;  and  so,  with  patient  and  constant  gentle  pushing,  this 
difficult  pioneer  work  progressed, 

A  few  workers  joined  me,  and  the  poor  people  became  slowly 
attached  to  us.  I  took  a  little  house  large  enough  to  receive  six  young 
women.  We  have  never  been  in  debt,  though  often  in  sore  straits  to 
carry  on  our  labor  of  love.  The  mission  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  when  forced  to  make  an  appeal,  the  response  has  been 
generous  and  hearty,  the  national  heart  is  always  charitable.  In  1884 
we  took  three  houses  for  our  refuge;  an  old  public  house  of  ill-famed 
notoriety,  and  Uvo  adjoining  houses  of  bad  repute.  And  there  was  a 
dancing- saloon  in  the  rear,  which  we  transformed  into  a  mission  hall. 
'Ihere  were  thirty-live  houses  of  the  worst  repute  near  by.  It  was 
not  a  safe  thoroughfare  after  three  p.m.;  before  that  hour  most  were 
asleep.  We  maintainetl  a  Night  Shelter  for  the  destitute,  Rescue 
Work  for  the  fallen,  Preventive  Work  for  little  girls  born  amid  the 
worst  surroundings.  In  1890-91  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifly-four 
Rescue  cases,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  Preventive,  and  in  the 
Night  Shelter  fifty- two  hundred  and  one  lodgings. 

I'he  Night  Shelter  accommoilates  eighteen,  a  steady  influx  of  human 
souls  coming  freshly  every  day,  always  needing  advice,  help,  and 
sympathy.  Sickness,  loss  of  work,  and  winter  weather  bring  to  desti- 
tution a  large  number  who  drift  into  the  Shelter,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn.  They  come  at  ail  hours,  and  are  given  a  bed  free  of  charge, 
sleep  safely  and  soundly  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  hear  their 
story,  take  pains  to  verify  it,  and  then  give  what  help  seems  urgent 
It  is  pitiful  what  a  little  practical  help  will  sometimes  suffice  to  give 
fresh  impetus  and  courage  to  a  human  life,  A  pair  of  scissors  and  a 
thimble  give  heart  and  hope  to  a  despairing  worker,  and  off  she  goes, 
cheered  by  kindly  words  and  friendly  wishes,  and  quite  ready  to  begin 
again  the  hard  struggle  for  life. 
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So  many  touching  memories  crowd  tn>on  mc  that  I  could  write  a 
book  of  thrilling  incidents  stranger  than  fiction.  1  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  temptations  from  which  thetie  poor  women  fled,  and  seen 
how^  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  this  great  city  many  aspirations  after  some* 
thing  higher  fall  withered  and  crushed*  No  one  among  us  would  ever 
have  courage  to  **cast  the  first  stone,"  in  view  of  the  awful  straits  which 
bring  so  many  of  our  sisters  into  sin,  A  lady  once  said  to  tnCi  **  Call 
them  knocked-down  women  if  you  will,  but  not  fallen." 


It  is  gratifying  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  notable  rescue  work 
of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  throughout  Christendom. 

Akin  to  this  topic  is  another  phase  of  British  philanthropic  service, 
of  which  that  noble  woman  whose  fame  ought  to  ring  around  the  world, 
Mrs.  Meredith,  is  the  representative.  As  a  volunteer  unpaid  prison 
visitor,  she  has  organized  a  great  work,  personally  visiting  every  indi- 
vidual in  many  a  prison  house,  even  the  incorrigible  in  the  dark, 
familiarizing  herself  with  the  haunts  of  crime  in  Ix^ndon  and  the 
larger  cities,  winning  the  respect  of  thief  gangs,  and  establishing 
prison  gate  missions  to  receive  the  outcomers.  A  thousand  women  in 
a  year,  fresh  from  the  prisons,  are  furnished  with  laundry  work,  and 
the  children  of  female  convicts  are  housed  and  cared  for.  All  ihi^  ts 
paid  for  by  the  earnings  of  the  nurses  that  go  out,  and  by  the  gifts  of 
well-to-do  women  workers  who  give  outright  what  is  needed.  Little 
girls,  whose  fathers  are  in  prison,  are  cared  for  in  village  homes 
named  for  the  Princess  May. 

This  heaven-sent  charity  is  hut  part  of  the  great-hearted  planning  of 
English  matrons  to  befriend  those  who  go  astray,  particularly  young 
women.  For  some  years,  in  Bimiingham,  not  far  from  the  size  of 
Boston,  a  number  of  ladies  have  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to 
visit  the  prisons  every  morning  to  converse  with  women  and  girls,  and 
to  learn  their  story  before  trial.  These  ladies  go  into  court  with  the 
accused,  and  urge  any  extenuating  circumstances,  and  if  it  be  a  first 
offense  the  girls  are  often  given  over  to  the  ladies  to  be  placed  in 
training  homes. ^ 

1  Thi."»  special  service  is  much  like  the  Police  Court  Mjssion  of  the  C.  E.  T,  S.,  alluded 
lo  on  an  earlier  page. 


^ 


3,    The    Mothers'    Union,    and    the    Care    of    Neglected 

Childhood. 

No  one  can  read  the  story  of  woman'H  iihilanthropic  work  in  Eng- 
land without  betng  impressed  with  the  wealth  of  affection  which  is 
bestowed  upon  objects  often  thought  of  as  unworthy.  The  mother 
instinct  is  uppermost  in  deaiing  with  the  neglected,  the  unfortunate, 
and  even  the  unrecbimabie.  This  spirit  is  nurtured  in  an  institution 
for  which  we  have  no  match  in  America, — 

Tlu  Moihcrs'  Union. 

If  our  churches  paid  as  ranch  attention  to  this  as  the  Church  of 
England,  we  should  have  a  great  National  Society,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  mothers  banded  together  in  a  persistent  united  effort 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  home,  to  train  their  children  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  a  settled  determination  to  shelter  them  from  evil  of 
every  sorL  The  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  so  honored  in  the 
service  of  the  English  Church,  are  in  the  interests  of  the  home  life. 
There  is  hardly  a  parish  in  which  a  MoUiers'  Meeting  is  not  held.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  for  good  in  the  land.  It  is  an 
institution  thoroughly  organized,  with  a  purpose  to  be  carried  out. 
Principally  it  is  for  prayer,  and  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  domestic 
training.  Vet  [lolitical,  educational,  and  social  projects  are  modified 
in  some  w^holesome  fashion  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  united 
mothers  of  England. 

The  Nonconformist  churches  are  well  represented  in  branches  of 
the  Mothers*  Union,  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  instilutnon  is  due  to  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  Established  Church,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it 
would  exist  without  it.  This  is  demonstrated  or  rendered  strongly 
probable  by  the  American  efforts  in  this  line.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
mothers  of  the  United  States  do  not  co-operate  together,  but  they  do 
it,  if  at  all,  in  more  or  less  of  a  haphazard  method*  some  through  this 
organization,  and  some  through  that, —  there  is  no  society  representing 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  homes  that  even  distantly  approaches  in 
dignity  and  positive  power  the  British  Mothers*  Union**  Anything  in 
England  worth  doing,  which  can  be  so  organized  as  to  avail  itself  of 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  Church,  is  a  success  from  the  start. 

1  AmonjR;  ihe  good  ibings  in  our  Amcric.m  Cambridge  there  is  a  Mothers'  LTnion.  and 
a  Cantabrigia  Club, —  an  organiialJon  of  woimm  thai  covers  the  whole  city,  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  inte!lectual  and  morfti  und  civic  reform. 
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I'he  Church  of  !\ngland  has  another  Society  of  which  we  know  little, 
— the  Tarents'  National  IMucational  Union, — to  distribute  information 
as  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  children. 
The  shining  success  of  the  Maideld  Lectures,  upon  the  Bringing  up  of 
Children,  illustrates  the  practical  turn  of  the  serious  British  mind. 
The  fascinating  spinster  orator  knows,  and  tells,  and  the  public  is 
grateful.  The  humor  of  the  situation  would  kill  the  course  at  sight  in 
America. 

The  relation  of  this  maternal  movement  to  philantliropy  is  apparent 
at  every  turn.  The  mothers  of  England  take  kindly  to  the  care  of  the 
neglected  and  the  suffering*  where  child  life  is  involved- 

"The  true  woman's  heart,'*  says  Miss  Stretton,  ** knows  nothing  of 
sect  when  a  child  is  put  into  her  arms.'*  The  philanthropic  work  is 
largely  interdenominational.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
houses  for  orphans  and  the  training  of  fatherless  children  in  London, 
besides  many  others  that  are  sustained  by  private  charity.  Then  there 
is  Mrs.  Hilton,  the  blessed  (Quaker  woman,  who  cradled  the  babes  of 
"idle  mothers^  drunken  mothers,  widowtd  mothers  who  w^ere  compelled 
to  lock  them  up  all  day  without  food  or  fire,  whilst  they  went  out  earn- 
ing their  bread  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them/''  This  form  of  charity 
she  learned  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints  of  to-day,  who  care  for  the 
babes  of  the  hopeless  poor  in  Brussels  and  Baris.  Now  every  great 
town  in  Kngland  and  in  America  has  established  a  day  nursery  and 
public  cradle. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Luring  Brace,  in  New  York,  in  finding 
homes  for  city  waifs,  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
England.  Miss  Macpherson  in  East  London  has  transplanted  about  six 
thousand  children  within  a  score  of  years,  the  most  of  them  finding 
homes  in  Canada. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  made  a  distinguished  success  in 
establishing  a  **  Flower  Ciirls'  Brigade/'  who,  in  the  winter,  make 
artificial  flowers.  Of  some  eight  hundred  girls  picked  up  off  the 
streets,  who  have  learned  this  trade,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  doing 
well 

One  form  of  woman's  charity  in  London  is  that  of  establishing  shoe 
clubs  for  the  soles  of  the  poor. 

The  Children's  Country  Holiday,  \vhich  is  so  popular  a  charit)^  in 
America,  has  achieved  for  itself  eminent  rank  in  England;  titled 
ladies,  the  foremost  in  the  land,  have  opened  their  own  homes  or  built 
homes  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  visit, —  several  thousands  of  sickly 
children  h:iving  two  weeks  in  the  country. 

1  Nfiss  He»ba  StrcUon. 


CHRISTIAN'  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  ta  Animals  was  the  gift  of 
England  to  America;  that  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Children  the  gift  of 
America  to  England.*  The  protection  of  child  life  is  made  a  specialty 
in  most  large  communities  in  America,  Children's  Aid  Societies  being 
very  numerous  throughout  the  countrvt — the  great  Society  in  New 
York  being  the  f  ore  most. - 


The  Ministering  Children's  League. 

By  The  Rt.  Hohoradlc  the  CovNTCfts  op  Mcatn. 


A 


The  Society  was  started  in  our  house  in  London  ten  years  ago,  and 
its  success  has  been  greater  than  was  expected. 

It  has  spread  to  nearly  all  English-speaking  lands, —  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  New 
Zealand.    A  lady  has  lately  started  nineteen  new  branches  in  this  latter 
colony,  and  nowhere  has  the  League  been  more  appreciated  than  ia, 
Australia.  ■ 

1  have  lately  helped  to  start  the  Society  among  Italian  children.  In 
Malta  it  is  also  likely  to  be  taken  up.  The  card  of  memberships  with 
its  rule  and  prayer,  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  we 
have  little  ones  of  various  races,  such  as  little  Kaffirs,  and  the  children 
of  Hindustan,  An  adaptation  of  the  League  has  been  introduced 
among  non-Chnstians  in  Cairo  to  help  the  children  of  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  to  be  more  kindly  in  their  actions. 

The  operation  of  the  league  is  confined  to  no  particular  class,  for 
high  and  iow,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young  can  belong  to  it.  The 
children  are  members,  their  elders  associates;  the  older  members  can 
remain  in  the  Society,  h.iving  a  special  card. 

The  Ministering  Children's  league  has  been  called  the  Practical 
Christianity  Society,  and  that  is  its  aim.  In  the  British  Isles,  last 
year,  the  sum  of  tw^o  thousand  pounds  was  raised  for  charity,  and  a 
coffee  house  for  working  people,  and  two  homes  for  destitute  children, 
have  been  started  by  the  Society,  and  a  third  home  is  to  be  opened 
this  year. 

1  A  dying  woman  tn  New  York  bcgar*  tlie  work,  since  slie  could  not  peaceably  die  for 
the  annoyance  of  a  child  suffering  from  cruel  hands.  Mr.  .Agnew  of  Liverpool  introduced 
the  society  to  England. 

2  Mr,  CHARLES  LoRlNG  BRACE  W.1S  ihc  first  in  America,  who  gave  his  life,  forty  years 
of  it,  to  practical  work  in  solving  social  prtablerns ;  the  first  to  agitate  the  question  of 
lodging-houses,  industrial  schools,  and  the  furnishing  of  city  work  or  country  homes  for 
neglected  chUdren.  He  was  a  schoiorly  man,  who  laid  aside  all  earthly  ambition  to 
benefit  75,000  youth  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Vkde  Biography,  Edited  by 
his  daughter.    Scribner  &  Son*,  New  York. 
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The  members  in  the  United  States  have  also  raised  considerable 
sums  of  money.  One  branch  oi  the  Society  erected  a  chapel  for  the 
Red  Indians  in  South  Dakota. 

In  Canada  a  hospital  for  children  owes  its  origin  to  the  Ministering 
Children's  league.  It  is  expected  that  an  Australian  institution  for 
children  will,  erelong,  be  established.  Hitherto,  much  money  in  India 
has  gone  for  sending  away  delicate  people  to  the  hills  in  summer 
time*  The  object  of  our  Society  is  notj  however,  so  much  to  get 
together  money  for  charity,  as  to  get  the  children  accustomed  to  help 
others  in  their  early  days,  so  that  they  may  become  ministering  men 
and  women.  ^ 

M,  C  Z.  Notes  by  the  Author, 

It  is,  indeed,  the  sole  aim  of  this  beautiful  society  to  mould  the 
character  of  childhood  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  forming 
early  habits  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others;  leaching  children  "to 
follow  Christ,  to  work  for  His  poor  and  His  little  ones  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  sacrifice,"  There  are  now  nearly  fifty  thousand  children  who 
pray  every  day :  — 

**  Ixjving  Father,  make  me  like  Thy  Holy  Child  Jesus;  a  ministering 
child,— loving,  kind,  and  useful  to  others.  Teach  me  to  feel  for  tliose 
who  suffer;  and  may  1  be  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  all  who  are 
in  need.     For  Jesus'  sake.     Amen," 

It  is  only  seven  years  since  forty  children  pledged  themselves  to  take 
this  motto,  which  l^dy  Meath  suggested, —  "No  day  without  a  deed 
to  crown  it."  And  now  there  are  eight  hundred  branches,  sixteen  score 
of  them  in  the  United  States,  with  ten  thousand  members.* 

The  gifted  founder  has  a  singidar  aptitude  in  preparing  the  League 
literature;  a  talent  at  good  writing,  such  as  iMarlin  Luther  had,  when 
Calvin  said, —  "This  writing  has  hands  and  feet."  It  is  childhood 
literature  thoroughly  alive.  Even  the  boys,  so  warm-hearted  and 
generous,  are  easily  persuaded  to  undertake  at  least  one  of  eighteen 
different  things  that  boys  can  definitely  do  to  make  the  world  better. 

The  seeds  of  M.  C.  L.  kindness  are  being  sown  even  upon  the  hills 
of  Galilee  and  Judea,  made  holy  by  the  feet  of  the  Christ-child. 

"Mercy,"  quoth  Gladstone,  "is  an  art."  Blessed  are  they  who 
learn  it. 

"Are  they  not  all  Ministering  Spirits?*' 

They  are;  since,  first  of  all,  they  learned  to  minister. 

1  Mrs.  Benedict.  54  Leffert*s  Place,  New  York,  is  the  American  Secretary* 
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5.    The  Statistics,  and  Certaii^  Illustrations  of  Woman's 

Mission. 


IVo man's  Mission,  as  prepared  by  the  Baroness  Biirdett-Coutts  for 
the  Chicago  l^xposition,  and  published  in  London,  i893»  is  a  remark- 
ably well-made  book;  a  handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  nenrly  five 
humJred  pages,  devoted  to  the  details  of  woman's  work  in  England, 
In  preparing  it,  out  of  some  thousands  of  societies,  1 164  were  selected 
as  most  likely  to  re^^pond  to  inquiries;  for  example, —  362  societies  in 
aid  of  chddren,  102  in  aid  of  girlhood,  i  jo  for  the  friendless,  200  to 
aid  womanhood,  and  62  orders  of  sisterhoods,  or  deaconess  houses.* 

Satisfactory  returns  were  received  from  only  390.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  of  ihose  reported  84,129  voluntary  workers,  and  4814  paid 
assistants.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  reported  2,546,984  persons 
as  benefited  in  one  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  reported  the 
number  benefited  since  the  organization  of  the  societies, —  19, 046, 967* 
Kighty-one  societies  reported  their  expenses,  since  foimdaiion,  at 
between  ten  and  eleven  million  dollars.^ 

Fifty- three  societies  are  reported  in  aid  of  various  forms  of  what  the 
Church  of  England  calls  Home  Missions  work»  which  '*  includes  visit- 
ing the  poor,  nursing  the  sick,  establishing  dispensaries,  convalescent 
homes,  cottage  hospitals,  homes  of  rest,  schools,  orphanages,  industrial 

*  Aside  from  the  highly  creditable  beginnings  made  by  the  women  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  arc,  in  America,  relauvcly  poor  in  these  orderly  forms  of  womanly 
sclf-tlcvotemeni  lo  philanthropic  and  religious  service. 

There  arc  in  Gcrrnany  fifty  houses  of  deaconesses,  comprising  ten  thousand  ministering 
women,  all  trnioed  lo  do  nursing,  and  to  be  useful  in  Viirioiis  forms  of  parochial  or 
cdycational  service.  I  have  a  report  of  ihc  Moravian  Deaconess  House  at  Emuuius;  their 
workers  are  in  the  Himalayas,  in  Syria,  and  in  Central  America, 

I  confess  to  a  certain  sense  of  intellectual  confusion,  as  though  1  were  saying  the  right 
thing  in  lire  wrung  place,  if  1  free  my  mind,  at  this  |X)int,  on  the  subject  of  deaconesses. 
Ixt  me  ask,  then,  the  favored  "'  four  hundn^ds"  tn  our  great  ciiies,  what  we  have  in  America 
to  match  the  divine  deeds  of  TttE  MiLDMAV  Ass^KlAIlON  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  in 
Kondcrn,  —  fourteen  hundred  deaconesses,  ivttkout  i>owf,  who  give  their  entire  time  to 
work  among  the  poor.  They  sustain  twelve  principal  missions.  There  are  nearly  a  score 
of  special  forms  of  service,  one  being  a  daily  diatribution  of  two  or  three  hundred  bouquets, 
which  arc  marked  each  with  a  Scripture  text  .ind  srnt  to  the  hospitals*  It  is  a  far-reaching 
philanthropy.  The  Association  maintains  at  Jaffa  a  medical  mission  with  more  than  n 
thousand  jmtients  a  month.  Nor  is  this  Association  a  beggar  a!  the  doors  of  British  benev* 
olencc.  It  is  itself  OritJsh  benevolence  personified,  a  personal  ministration  of  God's  money 
in  the  hands  of  its  members.  Women  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  ample  means,  join  this 
Association  to  bless  the  poor,  instead  of  squandering  money  in  fashionable  follies,  and  it 
is  a  holy  fashion  among  well-bred  people  lo  give  them  all  the  money  they  need  without 
being  asked  for  it. 

^  Report  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hubbard,  W^mam^s  Mission,  p.  361. 
2  11 
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homes,  nurseries,  penitentiaries,  refuges,  night  shelters,  laundries, 
work  rooms^  class  work,  cheap  dinners  and  teas  in  time  of  distress, 
besides  mission  work  and  ordinarj^  parochial  duties.*'  * 

There  are   fifty- two   societies  for  women's   philanthropic  work    in 
Ireland,  and  forty-three  reported  from  India  and  the  British  Colonies- 
It  is  impossible,  among  so  many,  to  specify  farther  in  this  pa  per,  j 
save  to  call  attention  to  certain  illustrations. 


A    GROUP   OF    BLtND    WOMEN 


In  the  Deaconess'   Home  for  Homeless  Women  In  Luck  now.    They  are  all  Christians,  and  are 
being  taygbi  to  read  by  the  ysc  of  their  fJngers.—SuLLivAM, 

Mhs  Agnes  E,   IVesien 

began  twenty-five  years  ago  to  write  personal  letters  to  seamen.  I^st" 
year  there  were  ten  thousand  personal  letters  in  reply  to  those  w^ho 
wrote  to  her,  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Merchant  service.  last  year  she 
sent  out  more  than  half  a  million  printed  letters,  to  every  American 
war-ship  ns  well  as  British,  No  other  woman  in  the  world  has  done  so 
much  as  she  to  befriend  men  before  the  mast ;  her  influence  making  itself 
felt  upon  land  as  well,  in  establishing  temperance  homes  for  sailors.* 

^  Mrs,  Boyd  Carpenter,  Woman's  Afission,  p.  ii8, 

3  It  would  lac  so  easy  to  write  at  great  length  the  romantic  slory  of  Miss  Weston  and  the 
blue  jackets,  that  it  is  difficult  fur  the  Author  lo  refrain  from  doing  it 
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It  is  missing  much  if  one  misses  the  admirable  story  of  woman's 
philanthropic  work  in 

Ireland, 

t'pon  no  part  of  the  ^lobe  has  there  been  manifested  more  good  wit 
in  the  service  of  the  poor.  Take  Mrs.  Aforrogh  Hernard,  Superior 
of  the  convent  at  Ballaghaderin,  Finding  herself  surrotmded  by  hope- 
less and  hiflpless  poor,  she  went  out  and  hunted  up  a  mill  stream  a  few 
miles  away,  then  resigned  her  position,  studied  up  the  woolen  mill 
business,  established  a  mill,  and  gave  work  to  her  neighbors.  Then, 
too,  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  an  Englishwoman,  who,  by  the 
help  of  Father  Kelly,  made  starving  Carrick  inwihl  Ireland  into  anew 
town,  with  plenty  to  eat,  by  introducing  into  it  hand  knitting  for  the 
London  market.* 

Miss  Nightingale^ 

in  her  heroic  philanthroinc  service,  has  been  a  providential  instrument 
in  opening  np  suitable  work  for  women  at  professional  nursing;  or 
rather,  through  the  inspiration  of  her  example,  and  through  the  Train- 
ing Institution  established  on  her  return  from  the  Crimea,  an  impetus 
was  given  which  has  gone  far  toward  making  a  trained  nurse  as  much 
a  necessity  as  an  educated  physician. 

1  Article  by  the  Baroness  Burdcti-Coutls,  in  W&mans  Afhsiom^  pp.  3&6-a93. 

One  W'oyld  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  when  to  leave  off  in  cuJling  reports,  to  list 
the  ladies'  benevolent  work  on  Irish  soiL  Much  of  it  is  to  help  those  who  help  ihem- 
selvea.  There  are  cfairy  and  agrieultural  schools,  and  gardening  societies.  Cor  the  peas* 
antry.  Classes  are  formed  for  giving  varied  instruction ;  there  arc  regular  industrial 
schools ;  bosket  work  and  wood  carving  are  taught. 

Then  there!  arc  village  induitrles  under  philanthropic  management.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  open  weaving  establishments.  There  are  lace-miiking  convents  that  cjjiploy  young 
women  of  large  districts. 

In  cottage  industry,  hand  looms  are  introduced,  and  ladies  of  slender  means  are  put  in 
the  way  of  earnings  by  societies  to  furnish  work.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Louis  ti-ach  drcssuiak- 
ing.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity  give  mstrucllon  in  hand  sewing,  and  in  hand  em- 
broidery. 

There  are  associations  for  training  and  employing  women  for  domestic  service ;  and 
societies  lo  train  nurses.  There  are  children's  charities;  hospilals  are  frequent,  ^ — and 
there  is  one  "  Bird's  Nest,"  where  two  hundred  iicglcctctl  girls  and  little  boys  arc  gathered. 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Faith  have  rescued  2108  orphans  of  the  poorest  of  the  po<:>r.  Chatity 
Sisters  are  eyes  for  the  blind.  Fenny  dinners  ar*;  prepared  for  winter  weather.  There  is 
a  sanitary  association  lo  help  poor  women  keep  their  houses  clean.  About  every  church 
or  convent  are  gathered  the  children  ol  Mary;  with  certain  club  appliances  of  library  use, 
and  mutual  help,  for  working  girls. 

Then.  too.  there  are  ihc  blessed  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who  maintain  homes  for  the 
aged,  begging  for  them  from  door  to  door.  And  by  expert  cookery  they  pre|iarc  dainty 
meals;  and  then,  for  their  own  food,  the  cooks  live  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables 
of  thcif  venerable  wards. 
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Friedenheim^ 

or  Horae  of  Peace  for  the  Dying.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  charities,  established  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  women  of 
England.  It  provides  for  the  closing  days  of  the  poor  for  whom  there 
\^  no  cure,  An  airy  house,  with  lofty  sunny  rooms  and  wide  halls,  all 
well-furnished  and  homelike,  with  a  beautiful  and  secluded  garden, — 
this  is  the  Friedenheim  of  lx>ndon,  where  there  is  loving  ministration, 
a  home  of  peace  suggestive  of  the  All  Father's  love  and  the  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  people  of  God. 

There  is  a  similar  house  in  Dublin,  maintained  by  Sisters  of  Charity, 
to  which  the  fK>or  contribute  their  mites,  and  to  which  the  wealthy, 
dying,  leave  their  gifts. 

There  are  three  thousand  svorkers  in  England  and  Scotland  engaged 
in  Roman  Catholic 

Sisier/uhhis, 


By  the  most  recent  statistics  obtainable  there  are  as  many  in  the 
L'nited  States,  The  energizing  and  directing  of  these  philanthropic 
societies  develop  an  executive  ability  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Chtirch. 

The  Natwnai  Union  of  Wom^u    Workers, 

The  Englishwoman  has  arrived  at  the  dignity  oF  a  Year  Book.  The 
philanthropic  movements,  which  are  officially  described  as  "  thousands 
of  societies  and  associations  existing  for  w^omen  or  carried  on  by 
women,"  are  so  united  that  their  various  objects,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  executives,  are  easily  found.  It  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  the  millennium  when  this  comes  to  be  true  of  America.  The 
local  unions  of  workers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  cen- 
tral Bureau  in  Ixjndon.^  Then  there  are  annual  conferences  of  the 
district  unions,  which  are  great  powers  in  manufacturing  public 
sentiment.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  is  at  the  head  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Conferences*  The  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow  Unions  of  Women  Workers  are  very  influ- 
ential, agitating  needed  reforms  at  their  quarterly  meetings. 

1  T1i<"  Bureau  of  the  Natiotiul  Union  of  VV^omt^n  Workers,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Lon- 
doQ.  Miss  Emily  Janes  is  ihe  lion.  Org.  Sec, ;  to  whom  is  due  no  smail]  praise  for  her  re- 
markable service. 
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6.  A  Comparison  between  English  and  American  Charj- 
TiES»  —  The  Influence  of  the  Church  of  England,— 
Fashion  in  Philanthropv. — Two  Millions  of  Women 
Workers. 

There  are  several  particulars  in  which  the  philanthropic  womeo  of 
p^ngland  are  more  highly  favored  than  their  sislCLs  in  America.  There 
is  a  larger  class  of  refined  women  who  can  command  the  time  and  the 
money  to  engage  in  altruistic  service  than  can  be  found  among  an 
equal  population  here;  or,  if  this  is  not  so,  it  maybe  said  that  their 
nearness  to  each  other  in  their  little  island  makes  it  easier  for  the 
philanthropic  leaders  to  communicate  with  each  other  than  in 
America.  England  and  Wales  are  about  the  size  of  Florida;  a  little 
larger  than  Illinois,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  New  York  and  VerraonL 
Increase  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  states  six  to  one,  and  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  nearness  of  touch  between  philanthropists. 
All  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  about  half  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  The  women  from  Maine  to 
Michigan  would  co-operate  better  if  they  all  lived,  say,  in  Illinois, 
or  in  New  York.  All  Great  Britain  is  three- fourths  the  size  of 
California.  If  we  could  put  ten  millions  of  Christian  women  into 
Illinois  or  California,  we  should  find  them  organizing  charities  upon 
a  scale  at  present  unknown  in  America. 

It  is  observed ^  in  the  newer  states  of  America,  that  we  have  collec- 
tions of  individuals,  but  do  not  have  society.  In  older  lands  there  is 
more  community  of  interest.  The  age  of  society  in  England  favors 
co-operation. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  have  many  well-to-do  people  in  America,  it  is 
to  be  added  that  we  have  more  of  the  newly  rich  than  in  England- 
People,  here,  who  have  just  come  into  the  possession  of  ample  means, 
have  acquired  wealth  by  close,  pinching  habits  or  by  speculation,  and 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  wisely  philanthropic  as  those  whose  ancestors 
have  been  relatively  rich  during  many  generations.  In  England,  say^s 
Mi3s  L.  M.  Hubbard,  "it  is  an  immemorial  custom  for  women  of 
wealth  and  leisure  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and 
substance  to  the  benefit  of  their  needier  neighbors."  This  is  not  true 
of  Mrs.  Newly  Rich,  in  America. 

The  servant  girl  question,  too,  has  something  to  do  with  that  sense 
of  domestic  leisure  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  engage  in 
philanthropic  work.     There  are  more  women   in  proportion  to  the 
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population  in  England  than  in  America  whose  household  service  is  well 
managed  with  a  minimum  of  personal  attention. 

In  the  study  of  comparative  conditions  there  are  two  other  notable 
points  of  difference  between  the  social  philanthropy  of  England  and 
America*     One  is  the  paramount  influence  of 

The  Church  of  Rn^land^ 


with  its  honored  centuries  of  history,  which  is  related  to  society  and  to 
philanthropic  work  in  our  Old  Home,  as  a  church  in  America  would 
be,  numbering  thirty-five  millions  of  adherents,  and  having  the  prestige 
of  a  Sitate  Church,  and  supported  by  the  social  leadership  of  the  nation 
in  the  Royal  Family  and  the  nobility.  We  have,  in  our  newer  world, 
no  ecclesiastical  body  recognized  by  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
people  that  bears  any  comparison  to  it  in  dignity  and  practical  socio- 
logical usefulness. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  situated  as  we  are,  to  appreciate  adequately 
the  inlluence  of  the  Established  Church  in  promoting  philanthropic 
work.  We  do  not,  at  bottom,  believe  in  the  theory  of  a  State  Church, 
—  as  indeed  one-half  of  England  does  not.  Yet,  at  our  remove  of 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  frictions  incident  to  running  such  ma- 
chinery upon  an  island  where  half  the  people  are  discontented  with  it, 
we  can  but  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land an  organization  singularly  fitted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  English 
philanthropy.  The  Nonconformist  bodies  are  philanthropic  with  an 
unspeakable  energy  and  push,  which  has  given  tone  to  liritish  Christ- 
ianity; but  they  are  workers  apart  from  each  other,  and  have  no  such 
united  force  and  simplicity  of  direction  as  the  English  Church. 

The  machinery  is  such  that  it  is  easily  put  in  motion.  The  Bishops 
and  the  most  influential  Churchmen  are  warm-hearted  tow^ard  the  poor, 
and  leaders  in  every  conceivable  form  of  charitable  work.  The  revered 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  figures  in  more  benevolent  societies  than 
the  name  of  George  Washington  in  America.  And  there  are  more  self* 
devoted  laymen  and  women  workers  than  in  any  other  single  religious 
body  on  the  Island.  Even  if  not  so  many  as  in  all  others,  yet  they 
are  in  one  body,  united,  compacted,  easily  handled,  and  reported  by 
statistics  in  such  shape  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at  them. 

The  Church,  by  its  organic  action,  gives  prominence  to  the  practical 
side  of  Christianity,  and  is  interested  in  all  qtiestions  that  affect  the 
material  life  of  the  less  favored.  Its  efficient  workers  busy  themselves 
in  helping  the  cooks,  the  laundry  and  dairy  women  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  providing  homes  for  the  waifs  and  the  strays  of  society, 
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having  some  two  thousand  children  on  hand  at  any  given  time:  in 
reckiming  tramps,  criminals,  inebriates;  in  rendering  help  to  the 
desen'ing  unemployed,  and  in  furnishing  a  st:ore  of  homes  for  them  in 
advanced  life;  in  caring  for  more  than  three  thousand  hopeless  women 
■  picked  up  from  the  street  within  one  year;  in  systematic  work  in  pre- 
paring whatever  will  divert  the  weariness  of  hospital  patients,  and  make 
life  more  bearable  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses.  The  three  great 
societies  for  women  iind  girls  are  found  in  all  the  larger  parishes  in  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  twenty-five  years,  1 860-1 884,  the  Church  of  England  gave 
nineteen  millions  and  ninety -one  thousands  of  dollars  to  maintain 
nursing  inslilutionsj  cottage  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  orphan- 
ages, sisterhoods,  deaconess  institutes,  reformatories,  penitentiaries, 
and  as  gifts  on  Hospital  Sunday. 

Similar  philanthropic  work  is  conducted  by  the  Nonconformist 
bodies,  which  are  so  strongly  intrenched  in  the  history  of  their  countr>', 
connected  as  they  have  been  with  great  providential  movements  which 
have  been  of  definite  good  to  the  nation.  I'heir  philanthropic  statistics 
are  not,  however,  in  shajie  so  availaljle  as  those  relating  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.^  Their  devotion,  their  intensity  of  life,  their  practical 
working  at  the  problem  of  the  age» — what  to  do  with  the  improvable 
and  the  unimprovable  poor,^ — rally  to  their  support  a  vast  army  of 
philanthropic  women.  And  among  the  women  workers  of  England 
there  is  very  little  heard  about  sectarian  lines  in  philanthropy* 

The  other  notable  point  of  difference  between  the  work  in  England 
and  America  that  forces  itself  upon  the  student  of  comparative  con- 
ditions is  this: — 

In  all  social  movements  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the 
tide  of  fashion  set  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  England, 

Tlu  QueeHf 

who  is  the  social  head  of  the  nation,  and  the  nobility,  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  make  it  fashionable  to  be  philanthropic.  In  Americat  the 
leaders  of  society,  whether  four  himdrcd,  forty,  or  (our,  are  demo- 
cratic, and  they  are  widely  separated  territorially  from  each  other; 
there  is  no  great  Church  to  unite  them,  there  is  no  titled  nobility  with 
many  generations  of  wealth  behind  them,  there  is  no  woman  upon 
the  throne  of  the  nation  for  half  a  century,  and  there  is  no  settled  tide 
of  philanthropic  fashion  to  sweep  in  even  Nfrs.   Newly  Rich.     The 

1  The  Author  has  attempted  to  sccyre  the  mformfitian  needed  to  make  an  all-round  ex- 
hibit, but  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  adequate  reports,  either  in  correspondence  or 
by  available  published  m alter. 
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American  woman  of  wealth  is  great-hearted,  but  her  philanthropic  fad 
may  cost  her  little  money  or  time.  There  are,  in  every  great  American 
city,  women  who  consecrate  their  wealth  to  the  people,  and  exercise 
great  wisdom  in  distributing  it,  but  there  is  no  such  union  of  these 
workers  as  in  England,  for  the  reasons  alluded  to. 

England  is  ai  democratic  as  America,  The  nominal  head  of  the 
nation,  is  in  fact  the  leader  in  society,  and  it  is  much  that  Her 
Most  (iracious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in 
t  hristian  and  philanthropic  endeavor  during  fifty  years.  And, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 

Nobiiity 

as  a  class,  the  traditions  of  every  noble  house  in  England  point  to 
great  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  poor,  and  there  are,  among  so  large 
a  number  of  well-educated  men  and  women,  a  larger  proportion  of 
spiritually  minded,  devout,  thoughtful  philanthropists,  than  in  any 
other  similar  aristocratic  body  in  the  world.  There  is  never  a  lack  of 
titled  persons,  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  any  new  philanthropy  that  is  endorsed  by  the  Established 
Church.  The  effect  of  this  is  immense  with  people  who  wish  to  main- 
tain good  social  standing.* 

In  recalling  the  small  area  we  have  to  do  with,  it  is  as  if  we  had  the 
wealthy  families  of  America  all  living  in  New  York  State  and  Vermont, 
with  a  concentrated  population  less  than  half  that  of  the  American 
Union,  and  then  in  this  small  district  we  are  to  suppose  that  during 
the  Victorian  era  there  had  been  a  strong  turning  of  the  leaders  of 
society,  of  the  old  families,  of  the  very  wealthy,  and  of  the  religious 
leaders  toward  practical  humanitarian  work.  Under  such  changed 
conditions  we  should  find  the  wealthy  men  and  the  wise  women  of  our 
land  making  a  philanthropic  exhibit  worthy  of  America,* 

It  certainly  strikes  the  imagination  of  a  relatively  new  people  that 
the  castles  and  halls  of  England  still  maintain  hospitable  rites  that  have 
never  been  omitted  since  the  feudal  ages.  By  force  of  hoary  cenHiries 
of  custom  the  hungry  are  fed,  the  ragged  are  clothed,  and  the  sick 

*  The  Anglican  clergy  as  a  class  do  not  take  readiTy  to  startling  movpnicnL^  tn  phitan* 
thropy,  even  if  radically  sound ;  and  It  would  he  a  great  mistake  lo  imagine  the  %^calth  and 
the  fashion  of  England  as  interested  in  plans  that  they  fancy  arc  not  in  good  form.  Even 
those  who  are  personally  eccentric  by  other  standards  than  their  own,  may  have  a  distaste 
for  anything  erratic  in  charity.  They  want  to  know  that  it  is  the  regular  and  proper  thlng^ 
to  do,  and,  once  knowing  that,  they  prove  generous  donors. 

2  There  arc,  however,  certain  philanihropics  in  which  our  English  kinsfolk  arc  distanced 
by  &r. —  notably  in  educational  gifts,  alluded  to  without  a  detatbd  exhibit  on  a  previous 
page. 
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neighbors  are  nursed.  This  universally  recognized  obligation  goes 
far  to  create  a  basis  for  a  generous  philanthropic  service  in  accordance 
with  modern  scientific  methods. 

In  illustration  of  the  present  point  it  may  be  said  that  Lady  Wolverton 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Needlework  (juild,  in  which  seven  thousand  women, 
mostly  of  the  upper  classes,  agree  together  to  make  garments  for  the 
needy.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  officered  by  a  score  or  more  of 
noble  ladies,  and  by  six  bishops,  and  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Heir  lo  the  throne. 

A  contrast  curious  in  our  eyes  is  noticed  in  respect  to  what  arc 
known  in  Scotland  and  America  as 

B&ys^  Brigades. 

Brother  Deraing  in  New  York  gets  on  very  w^ell  with  a  few  doctoi^ 
of  divinity  and  a  stray  visit  from  General  Howard.  When,  however, 
the  Church  of  England  gets  to  the  work  of  establishing  **The  Church 
Lads'  Brigade/'  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  is  the 
President;  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  General  Lord 
Chelmsford »  (i,C.B.,  and  the  clerical  Vice-Presidents  comprise  four 
archbishops,  twenty-five  lord  bishops,  one  plain  bishop,  the  chaplain 
of  the  fleet,  the  chaplain  general  to  the  forces,  and  two  canons. 
The  lay  Vice-Presidents  include  one  earl,  one  general  viscount,  two 
general  lords,  two  major-general  lords,  two  M.P.  knights,  one 
general  knight,  one  major-general  knight,  one  field-marshal  knight, 
t^vo  plain  major  generals,  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  house  of 
laymen.  Then  there  is  a  Brigade  Secretary  who  does  the  work,  and 
who  does  not  apparently  get  on  better  than  Brother  Deming  and  his 
humble  coadjutors  with  the  Lunar  Fardels, 

Then,  too,  there  are  "Homes  for  Little  Boys"  to  be  provided  for, 
five  hundred  homeless  or  or^^han  children  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  patrons  are  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  the  Presidents  One  duke,  one  marquis,  three 
carls,  four  lords,  and  General  Viscount  Wolseiey  ars  among  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  Among  those  who  have  presided  at  the  annual  meetings, 
or  who  have  advocated  the  claim  of  this  charity,  wt  find  three  succes- 
sive archbishops  of  Canterbury,  four  lord  bishops,  six  deans,  two 
archdeacons,  and  four  canons.  Those  five  hundred  orphans  are 
morally  bound  to  be  respectable,  and  no  respectable  Englishman  will 
refuse  to  aid  in  their  maintenance. 

The  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in 
England  during  sixty-five  years  of  unremitting  toil  for  the  benefit  of 
factory^  laborers,  and  for  the  residents  of  the  slums  of  London.     He 


refused  public  office  and  devoted  himiself  to  the  poor.  He  gave  away 
his  income  so  closely  that  he  kept  himself  poon  The  shoeblacks 
crowded  around  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  when  he  died,  and 
stood  in  the  rain  bemoaning  their  loss. 

The  Baroness  Hiirdett-Coutts  found  herself  at  twenty-three  the  rich- 
est woman  in  England*  She  gave  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
to  found  three  missionary  bishoprics,  and  half  a  million  to  build  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  established  a  model  f^jrm  for  the  industrial 
education  of  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak^  gave  a  hundred  and  Jilty  thousand 
dollars  to  care  for  Turkish  refugees,  and  developed  an  intbistry  by 
which  they  could  earn  their  own  bread,  visited  the  foulest  parts  of 
London  with  Dickens,  and  bought  up  no  small  area  of  filthy  homes  and 
erected  model  dwellings  for  the  poor;  her  private  home  and  grounds 
she  opened  to  thousands  of  poor  children;  she  created  industries 
for  the  families  of  Spitalfields  when  they  were  out  of  work,  and  gave 
fishing- vessels  to  starving  villagers  on  the  Irish  coast.  During  almost 
threescore  years  she  has  been  clothing  the  poorest  of  poor  boys  and 
fitting  them  out  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  clothing  young  women  for 
their  entrance  to  industrial  homes;  and  today  she  is  the  Presifknt  of 
the  Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,  which  has  sixty-four  dining- 
rooms,  and  furnishes  some  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  half* 
penny  hot  dinners  to  needy  school  children. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  American  noblemen  who  give  away  hmnan- 
ilarian  money  by  the  million,  like  George  Peabody,  and  others  but 
recently  living,  and  still  others  with  us  to-day  who  with  large  wealth 
do  nothing  else  than  wisely  disburse  it.  The  present  point  is,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  noble  and  Churchly  example  upon  the  national 
philanthropy.  And  in  regard  to  this,  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  the 
Church  and  the  nobility  in  England  represent  the  average  l^^nglish 
character,  than  to  speak  of  them  as  peculiarly  active  in  any  other  way 
than  making  it  easy  for  wealthy  and  fashionable  people  to  engage  in 
sociological  scr^'ice.  The  leaders  and  organizers  of  philanthropy 
are  individuals  whose  schemes  commend  themselves  to  large  bodies 
of  the  Christian  hosts,  and  to  sagacious  and  wealthy  business  men. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe  testifies  that  "nine  women  out  of  ten  of  the 
better  class  in  England  would,  if  they  had  the  choice,  oftener  speak 
of  duty  and  religion  than  on  any  other  themes."  An  eminent  Non- 
conformist pastor  in  London,  after  ministering  long  in  America, 
remarks,  as  his  abiding  impression  concerning  English  society,  as 
noted  in  frequent  visits  over  sea,  the  ** devotion'*  of  the  representa- 
tive Englishman.^  This  implies  no  disrespect  to  America,  the  newer 
1  The  Rev.  Reucn  Thomas,  D.D.,  Brookline. 
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country  in  which  individuality  is  so  pronounced,  and  in  which  it  is 

more  difficult  to  secure  a  weil-seitled  turn  iu  the  social  tide.  In  Eng- 
land the  worldly  wouian  is  first  of  all  philanthropic,  and  then  she 
becomes  religious.  Nor  is  this  more  true  of  those  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  than  with  others.  'Hike,  for  example,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  which  is  a  relatively  small  body.  It  represents  some  of 
the  most  refined  and  highly  cultivated  homes,  and  they  furnish  some 
of  the  most  competent  women  for  various  forms  of  humanitarian  work. 
Even  if  individuals  are  unjust  politically,  through  hereditary  trainings 
society  at  large  is  permeated  with  good-wil!  in  respect  to  practical 
benevolence. 

In  eighteen  Christian  centuries  there  is  nothing,  in  the  way  of  a  broad 
philanthropy,  so  noteworthy  as  that  of  the  women  of  England  in  this 
generation.  **  What  is  civilization  ?  "  asked  Emerson :  "  I  answer, —  the 
power  of  good  women."  With  the  good  women  of  England,  as  of 
America,  life  is  a  constant  fight  with  somebody's  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
dirt.  There  are,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  in  the  English-speaking 
world  of  to-day,  in  the  Greater  Britain,  not  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half  women  who  are  locally  known  as  the  workers  to  be  depended  upon 
in  all  philanthropic  movements.  Including  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
number  is  greater*  There  are  probably  two  millions  of  philanthropic 
women  so  situated  in  respect  to  their  home  duties  that  they  can  con- 
tend with  the  dirt  and  the  hunger  of  the  outside  world,  and  they  work 
at  it  with  a  wilL  The  great  standing  armies  of  Europe  are  no  match 
as  to  the  numbers,  and  the  women  are  learning  the  points  of  organiza- 
tion, of  drill,  and  discipline.  They  are  w^itching,  and  eager,  and 
willing  to  work,  and  they  W4ll  some  day  diminish  the  dirt  and  the 
hunger  in  great  cities.  Already  they  are,  on  every  hand,  compelling 
dirty  ofiicials  either  to  "wash  up,"  or  give  place  to  the  clean. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  comparative  religion  and 
comparative  sociology,  there  would  be  a  million  philanthropic  native 
women  workers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  if  Mohammedanism  were  as 
helpful  to  women  and  to  men  as  Christianity,  and  five  million  native 
Hindu  women,  if  Brahman  ism  were  a  philanthropic  match  for  Christ- 
ianity, and  six  or  seven  million  native  women  at  work  in  humani- 
tarian service  in  China,  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  Japan,  if 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism  were  nearly  as  good  as  Christianity, 
or  good  enough  as  practical  schemes  for  human  well-being.  If  the 
non-Christian  religions  had  develo]>ed  the  highest  powers  of  woman- 
hood, as  Christianity  has  done,  travelers  in  Eastern  Asia  would  tell 
us  what  fourteen  millions  of  philanthropic  women  were  doing  in  con- 
tending with  dirt  and  nakedness  and  hunger  in  the  world  of  the  Orient. 
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7.    The   Attitude   and    Aim   of    the   English   Church    in 
Social  and  Humanitaklvn  Movements. 

PRBPARED     l/rOK     RkQUB&T     OF     HlS    GrACB     THK    ArCHBISMOP    of    CaHTERBUKV,    and    WtTM    IMS 

AmiovALt  BY  TUB  Rbv.  KAKirv  JoNBS,  M.A.,  Frebshdary  Of  St.  Paul,  and  Chaplajs  in 

OrOINAKV  to  T11B  QvEKJi^ 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  Englanrl  as  **  Rstablished  '*  puts  it  into 
such  close  relationship  with  secular  and  humanitarian  movements  as 
is  probably  not  held  by  any  other  religious  body  in  Christendom;  for 
not  only  are  its  bishops  empowered  to  vote  upon  all  questions  brought* 
before  the  legislature,  but  clergymen  are  liable  to  serve  as  magistrates, 
and  every  minister  of  a  parish  is  in  many  ways  at  the  ser\nce  of  any 
one  living  within  its  limits  who  desires  his  counsel  or  assistance.  The 
'*cure  of  souls  "  is  territorial,  not  congregational,  and  the  rector  is  the 
"parson"  or  "persona"  of  the  place  in  which  he  is,  by  law,  expected 
to  reside.  Not  only  has  he  jurisdiction  over  the  chancel  and  tower  of 
his  church,  so  that  not  even  a  bell  rope  may  be  touched  without  his 
leave,  but  he  either  holds  a  farm  (which  he  sometimes  cultivates  him- 
self) or  receives  a  "tithe-rent  **  from  every  owner  of  land  in  the  parish. 
One  result  of  this  close  connection  of  his  with  the  social  and  financial 
economy  of  the  district,  combined  with  the  claim  upon  his  services 
by  every  parishioner,  whether  a  worshiper  in  the  church  or  not,  has 
been  the  recognition  of  his  office  as,  in  several  ways,  that  of  a  leader 
of  the  people  in  the  place  where  he  lives. 
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A  conspicuous  fnilt  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  a  feeble 
appetite  for  elementary  education  began  lo  be  felt  in  the  land,  it  was 
not  the  squire,  nor  the  unattached  philanthropist,  nor  the  legiiilatiire, 
but  the  "Parson"  who  met  it,  and  first  established  National  Schools 
throughout  the  country.     He  gave  or  begged  money  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  appointed  teachers,  regulated  the   instruc- 
tion to  be  given,  and  formed  committees  for  the  support  and  conduct 
of  the  whole  business  till  the  interest  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  "grants"  began  to  be  received  in  aid  of  the  good  cause  from 
imperial  revenue.     Novv^   indeed,  a  Board   School  system   haii  been 
created,  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  which  has  in  many  cases 
superseded  the  original  parsonic  institiUionn,  but  it  was  the  parson  who 
began  the  educational  movement  which  has  such  leading  influence  in 
determining  the  intelligent  progress  of  the  people.     It  is  practically' 
he  who  has  opened  numberless  doors  for  the  entrance  of  further  humani- 
tarian and  elevating  influences,  since  it  is  "education"  which  puts  the 
key  of  advance  into  the  ])opular  hand,  and  provides  channels  for  dis- 
seminating all  other  proposals  and  projects  designed  to  benefit  the 
people  at  large.     Beside  this,  the  parson  has  mainly  been  the  founder 
of  countless  minor  local  institutions  and  societies  which  have  tended 
to  promote  thrift  and  comfort  among  his  fellow-parishioners,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  them  with  a  measure  of  wholesome  recreation.     Much  of 
this  good  work  has  now  been  realised  and  forwarded  by  others,  and 
some  features  of   it  are   almost  obsolete   in  the   face  of  larger  and 
co-operative  movements,     Stil!  it  was  the  parson  chiefly  who  created 
clothing  and  other  local  benefit  societies^  promoted  savings  banks,  set 
up  cricket  clubs,  arranged  for  village  concerts,  and  put  forth  many 
twigs   of   socially  beneficial   influence   now  grown   into  branches   of 
popular  estiitiation. 

And  though  much  of  this  nature,  which  had  a  small  clerical  origin, 
has  come  under  wider  supervision,  it  is  the  clergyman  who  is  still 
prominent  in  the  furtherance  of  many  humanitarian  works.  Take,  as 
an  iUustration  of  this,  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the 
sick  poor  in  that  typical  region,  the  East  of  London,  It  covers  a  w^ide 
ground,  recognizes  no  distinction  between  churchm£in  and  noncon- 
formist, or  Christian  and  Jew  (since  a  sore  leg  entertains  no  religious 
opinions),  has  a  parson  for  chairman,  and,  by  permission,  meets  lo 
transact  business  in  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Many 
more  or  less  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned  showing  how  the 
Church  is  allied  to,  or  leads  in,  works  of  mercy  which  have  no  mere 
local  aim  (not  that  this  should  be  underrated),  but  operate  over  the 
whole  country,  and  are  unaffected  by  religious  differences.     Take  a 
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wider  scope.  Glance  at  the  quickened  pulse  now  felt  in  the  veins  of 
the  million  and  heated  by  much  latent  questionable  fire.  What  promi- 
nent Christian  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  it  a  lawful  and  righteous 
tone?  Was  not  Charles  Kingsley  the  writer  of  Alton  Locke  t  Is  not 
F.  1).  Maurice  felt  to  have  been  chief  among  those  who  gave  birth  to 
the  words  "Christian  Socialism  *'?  That  is  a  legitimate  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  English  Church  has  contributed  to  the  list  of 
leaders  in  the  great  movements  of  mankind.  And,  to  the  present 
day,  some  of  the  most  fearless  advocates  of  educational  and  social 
progress  are  found  among  the  clergy.  Did  not  Toynbee  Hall,  now 
a  focus  and  fountain  of  intelligent  s^Tiipathy  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  educated  and  ignorant,  rise  out  of  the  warm  heart  of  an 
East  London  vicar?  Moreover,  half  a  century  ago  the  fellows  of  an 
C>xford  or  Cambridge  College  would  as  soon  have  proposed  the 
transference  of  their  University  to  Timbuctoo,  as  of  opening  spiritual 
branches  of  it  in  the  most  poor  and  neglected  districts  of  London; 
but  now  the  Church  is  represented  there  by  devoted  mission  work 
(involving  social  advance),  begim  and  carried  on  from  its  most 
learned  and  intellectual  centers.  No  one  can  say  (giving  all  credit 
to  every  form  of  righteous  zeal)  that  the  Church  of  England  lags  be- 
hind in  the  humanitarian  march.  In  divers  respects  it  conspicuously 
leads. 

Space  forbids  any  lengthened  mention  of  many  communities,  includ- 
ing, e,g,^  the  "Church  and  Stage  Guilil,'*  which  indicate  the  prevailing 
growth  of  clerical  vitality  and  that  aggressive  desire  to  have  a  hand  in 
bettering  human  life  outside  the  borders  of  conventional  religious 
procedure  which  marks  the  (especially  Junior)  English  Church,  Nor 
need  we  more  than  a  reference  to  its  great  Eo reign  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, the  origin  and  records  of  which  are  publicly  accessible  to  any 
reader  of  their  reports.  But  possibly  some  acquainted  with  the  broad 
features  of  the  Anglican  Church's  history  and  present  condition  hardly 
realize  the  active  leading  part  it  fills  in  the  promotion  of  beneficent 
"secular"  work,  and  the  generous  interpretation  it  gives  to  "philan- 
thropy." Though  long  grown,  and  rooted  in  the  distant  past,  it  would 
seem  as  if  its  latest  branches  were  thrusting  themselves  forth  with  such 
a  reserve  and  promise  of  sap  as  could  hardly  be  expected  of  an  old  tree. 
The  younger  clergy,  indeed,  are  mostly  so  full  of  progressive  zeal  that 
the  writer  of  these  lines  came  across  a  remark  the  other  day  to  the 
effect  that  a  simple-minded  rector  was  hardly  able  to  find  an  assistant 


curate  who  was  not  a  Socialist, 
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PART   FIFTH. 


I.   The  Christian  Element  in  Humanitarian  Activities. 


The  Christian  Church  is  indeed  much  at  fault  for  not  doing  more 
and  better  himianitarian  service;  yet,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  find 
fault,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Church  does  all  that  is  done  at 
all,  or  substantially  so.  In  conversation  with  Bishop  Potter  upon  this 
matter/  it  was  affirmed,  l)y  Episcopal  authority,  that  to  accuse  the 
Church  of  peculiar  fault  when  compared  with  those  not  in  the  Church, 
is  not  only  false,  but  its  untruthfulness  is  to  be  stated  bluntly,  and 
that  "the  Church  does  all  that  is  done  by  anybody/' 

In  the  expressed  desire  "to  get  at  the  facts,  and  to  giie  due  credit 
to  the  sceptical  element  in  the  comtnunity  for  thew^ork  they  do  to  help 
out  practically  the  most  needy  people/'  it  was  asked  of  Hon,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  "whether  m 
the  range  of  personal  acquaintance"  he  knew  of  "any  pronounced 
unbeliever  in  Christianity  who  is  actively  engaged  in  humanitarian 
w*ork,  or  any  set  of  infidels,  agnostics,  etc*,  who  are  by  system,  ia 
money  and  in  personal  ser\nce,  engaged  in  the  sociological  work  usually 
carried  on  tn  densely  settled  communities," 

He  wrote  in  reply  ;'*^  *UVhile  I  am  personally  acquainted  wuth  most 
of  the  active  workers  in  humanitarian  and  benevolent  work  (in  the 
metropolis),  I  do  not  know  one  who  is  a  pronounced  unbeliever  in 
Christianity,  nor  do  I  know,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of,  any  coterie  of 
infidels  or  agnostics  who  are  active  personally  or  are  liberal  with  money 
in  humanitarian  work.  All  the  people  who  give  their  mind  and  time 
or  means,  as  far  as  I  know,  if  not  members  of  Christian  churches,  are 
at  least  attendants  upon  them  and  believers  in  their  faith," 

To  substantially  the  same  question.  Count  Andreas  von  Bemstoff  of 
Berlin,  replied:  *^ — 

**It  is  quite  true  here  that  all  true  humanitarian  work  is  done  by 
Christian  people;  infidels  do  nothing." 

The  revered  Alexander  Mcl^iren,  of  Manchester,  so  well  known  to 
American  readers,  writes:*  "I  know  of  no  statistics  available,  but  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  w^hat  is 
done  for  the  very  poor  is  done  by  Christian  people,  either  acting 
through  their  respective  churches  or  in  undenominational  organiza- 


1  New  York,  March  14.  1S94. 
s  Lener,  July  is,  ZB94. 


"  Letter  of  June  13,  1894. 
*  Letter  of  February  5,  1895. 
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tions*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  important  Baptist  congregation 
in  Engbod  which  has  not  some  mission  hall  or  similar  agency  attached 
to  it  which  is  a  center  of  philanthropic  activity  in  other  than  purely 
religious  directions.  H  I  may  take  Manchester  as  a  specimen,  we 
have  in  this  city  a  large  number  of  societies,  such  as  mill  girls'  insti- 
tutes, lads'  clubs,  ragged  schools,  and  the  like,  which  are  almost 
exclysively  worked  by  members  of  Christian  communities.  We  have 
also  several  great  organizations  supported  entirely  by  the  churches,  in 
which,  round  a  center  of  distinctly  evangelisitic  work,  are  grouped 
agencies  for  sheltering  the  homeless,  rescue  homes  for  girls,  registries 
of  unemployed,  food  distrib^ition,  and  many  other  forms  of  work. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  mission  halls  alluded  to,  worked  mostly  in 
connection  wnth  some  congregation,  yet  often  by  individual  Christians, 
who  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  them,  and  have  a  network  of 
philanthropic  plans  in  operation.  If  the  contributions  of  the  churches 
to  'the  service  of  man,'  in  these  and  other  ways,  were  withdrawn,  a 
very  miserable  residue  would  remain.  We  have  a  little  active  philan- 
thropy which  is  dissociated  from,  and  sometimes  antagonistic  to, 
Christianity^;  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  done  by  Christians, 
whoever  does  the  talking." 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Harnett,  who  has  worked  with  her  husband,  the 
Superintendent  of  Toynbee  Hall,  for  fifteen  years  in  East  London, 
says*  that  most  of  the  religious  work  among  the  poor  of  London  is 
done  by  people  who  have  definitely  and  sharply  outlined  religious 
beliefs. 

Contrariwise,  the  Author  is  acquainted  with  very  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful humanitarian  workers  who  do  not  receive  Christianity  as  it  is 
commonly  held;  and  he  is  informed 'by  highly  esteemed  correspond- 
ents, so  situated  as  to  know,  that  some  of  the  best  workers  in  dense 
communities  in  the  West  are  of  those  who  hold  aloof  from  the  churches, 
and  that  they  work  the  more  readily  for  secular  schemes  of  social 
improvement,  since  they  are  shut  out  from  the  ordinary  religious 
affinities, - 

The  truth,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  unbelief  in  Christendom  is 
not  organized  for  benevolent  work,  and  if  there  are  individual  philan- 
thropists, whose  attitude  toward  Christianity  is  that  of  President 
HilFs  friend  toward  the  cosmic  ether,"  they  are  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.     There  is  no  fact  more  thoroughly  established  than  that 

1  Praciicablt  Sifcialism^  p.  50.     London^  1888. 

*  Valuable  testimony  to  this  effect  is  given  in  personal  letters  from  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  and  from  Ellen  Gates  Starr  of  the  Hull  House,  Chicago, 

•  His  mind,  said  the  Prcsidcn;,  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  give  the  hypothesis 
the  least  credit. 
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the  sociological  work  of   this  age,  and  of  the  ages,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church* 

Indeed,  the  avowedly  sceptical  element  is  so  infinitesimal  in  the 
religious  census  of  the  nation  that  it  cannot  be  looked  for  that  it  should 
be  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  period.  While> 
therefore,  every  friend  of  the  race  is  grateful  for  the  stalwart  humani- 
tarian work  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,  and  for  the  noble  service  for  popular 
freedom  wrought  by  the  free  thinkers  of  America,  who  attacked  great 
wrongs  which  were  sometimes  defended  by  ecclesiastics,  and  for  the 
sociological  helpfulness  of  any  who  are  not  now  in  accord  with  the 
popular  theology,  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  true  that  whatever  has  beex 

tXJNE,  AND  IS  BHIM;  IK)NK,  IS  IHE  W\mK  OK  CHRIST,   OF  ORGANIZED  CHRIST- 
UNHY,  OF  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIEAIION. 


2,   The  Progress  of  Christianity  as  an  Inward  Power, 

By  Gborcb  p.  Fisker,  D.D.^  LL.D.,  Profsssdr  in  Val£  UstvERsrrv. 

There  are  many  who  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  by  the  test  of  statistics.  The  criterion  is  a  count  of  heads. 
How  many  millions  profess  the  Christian  Faith?  What  is  the  relative 
portion  of  Christians  in  the  world's  population  in  comparison  with  the 
ratio  at  some  date  in  the  past?  Over  how  large  an  area  of  the  earth's 
surface*  once  possessed  by  heathenism,  are  Christian  institutions  now.| 
established,  or  missions  planted?  These  are  legitimate  inquiries.  But  J 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another  meaning  to  be  applied  to 
the  term  "progress  of  the  Gospel."  Besides  the  parable  of  the 
mustird  seed  there  is  the  parable  of  the  leaven.  There  is  an  inward 
as  well  as  an  outward  spread  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  pos- 
sibly a  vast  gain  which  is  more  intangible  in  its  nature.  It  is  to  this 
advance  that  I  would  now  very  briefly,  and  only  by  way  of  illustration, 
direct  attention. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  the  law  of  love.  The  law  of  love,  as  far 
as  mankind  are  the  objects  of  love,  is  the  ethical  side  of  the  Gospeh 
It  is  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  which  seeks  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  race, 
to  put  an  end  to  injustice  and  cruelty,  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human 
life  here  on  earth. 

Now  one  must  be  a  hopeless  pessimist  who  does  not  see  that,  even 
in  his  own  lifetime,  if  he  has  reached  middle  age, —  much  more  if 
he   looks  back   for   a   century  or  morei  —  there   has  been  a  mighty, J 
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advance  in  the  practical  power  of  this  Christian  principle.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  here  and  there,  we  seem  to  find  a  retrograde  movement 
There  we  new  forms  of  oppression,  kinds  of  hardship  once  unknown, 
which  arise  from  altered  circumstances^ such,  for  example,  as  sunken 
forms  of  intlustrial  activity.  But  are  not  men  at  once  aware  of  such 
evils?  Are  they  not  vigilant  to  detect  them,  and  energetic  in  the  effort 
to  get  rid  of  them?    This,  too,  raust  be  considered. 

But  look  at  the  manifestations  of  improvement  on  every  side  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  through  the  silent  forces  which  are  like 
those  which  turn  the  barren  and  frigid  winter  into  the  verdant  spring. 
Even  the  poor  brutes  share  in  the  beneficent  change.  Vou  may  see  in 
Broadway  a  cart  stopped  by  an  officer,  and  the  driver  forced  to  loosen 
the  check- rein  of  his  horse.  Who  would  have  even  thought  of  such 
an  interference  half  a  century  ago?  The  law  against  muzzling  the 
toiling  ox,  reinforced  as  that  law  is  by  the  genius  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  perceived  and  carried  out. 

By  way  of  objection  to  the  views  of  progress  which  we  are  taking,  we 
are  pointed  to  the  continuance  of  destructive  wars.  But  what  are 
wars,  notwithstanding  their  horrors,  compared  with  what  they  were  in 
the  days  when  prisoners  were  slain  or  reduced  to  slavery,  or  when,  as 
was  the  case  at  no  remote  time,  garrisons  who  held  out  too  long*  as  was 
thought  by  the  victor,  might  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  territories  ravaged 
with  an  unsparing  barbarity?  Not  until  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  did  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Germany 
come  to  be  equal  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  when  people  in  large  numbers,  living  on  fertile  lands,  perished 
by  famine.  Think  of  the  protection  to  non-combatants  under  public 
law  now,  of  the  exemption  of  the  wounded  and  their  physicians  from 
capture,  of  the  ambulance  system,  of  Florence  Nightingale!  When 
we  reflect  on  the  organization  of  modern  hospitals,  and  think  of  the 
past,^ — remember,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  lunatics  were  treated, 
—  the  recollection  is  almost  sickening.  The  same  impression  is  made 
by  the  remembrance  of  what  prisons  were  before  the  labors  of  John 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  others  delivered  them  from  being  habita- 
tions of  cruelty,  and  nurseries  both  of  disease  and  vice.  Not  later 
than  the  last  century  the  slave-trade  was  as  lawful  as  any  other  branch 
of  commerce.  Christian  men  sent  out  their  vessels  to  Africa  for  car- 
goes of  negroes,  who  were  seized  in  wars  undertaken  on  purpose  for 
their  capture.  It  was  long  before  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
availed  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  Christian  people*  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provided  that  the  slave*trade  should  not  be 
prohibited  bylaw  prior  to  1808.     The  growing  sense  of  the  iniquitous 
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character  of  this  occupation,  and  of  the  moral  evil  of  slavery  itself, 
has  shown  its  strength  in  a  practical  way.  What  is  called  "  the  genius 
of  emancipation"  is  nothing  different  from  "the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity." If  there  were  space,  I  might  dwell  on  the  international  philan- 
thropy which  has  come  to  be  a  spirit  so  much  above  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  past  as  to  be  something  almost  new.  Not  only  a  famine 
in  Ireland,  but  a  famine  in  Persia,  or  in  China,  draws  out  contributions 
of  provisions  and  money  from  America. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  serve  as  hints  to  suggest  how  much 
greater  is  the  power  and  how  ramified  is  the  operation  of  the  Christian 
law  of  love.  To  revert  again  to  the  resemblance  of  its  effect  to  the 
gradual  coming  of  spring, —  it  is  not  in  any  single  instance  of  change 
alone  that  the  transformation  consists.  We  may  notice  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  or  the  opening  of  the  leaves,  but  these  are  only  parts  and 
symptoms  of  the  silent,  pervasive  revolution  that  is  going  forward 
through  all  nature.  And  over  all  there  is  a  milder  atmosphere  and 
there  is  a  brighter  sunlight.  It  is  so  with  the  all-conquering  agency 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  work  of  renovating  humanity  by  devel- 
oping and  quickening  and  guiding  all  its  better  instincts.  The  king- 
dom of  God,  Christ  said,  is  "within  you,"  or  in  the  midst  of  you.  It 
is  something  present  as  well  as  future.  It  is  an  invisible  presence  of 
the  control  of  love. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS    SELF-PROPAGATING 
POWER  AS    THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

PART   FIRST.— BEGINNING    AT  JERUSALEM. 

L    What  the  Church  is  for. 

IT  is  not  only  mie  that  the  philanthropy  of  Christendom  is  at 
bottom  religious^  but  the  Christian  religion  is  in  its  very  nature 

I  philanthropic;  it  being  nothing  different  from  the  divine  plan  for 
propagating  the  Law  of   Love, —  supreme  love   to  God,  and   perfect 

'  love  to  man.  The  Christian  Church  is  nothing  if  not  the  instrument 
of  the  Divine  Energy  for  effecting  this.  It  is  a  self -propagating 
force  only  as  it  avails  itself  of  the  Beneficent  Power  for  which  alone 
it  exists.  Unless  the  Church  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  actively  engaged  in  renewing  society,  root  and  branch,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  its  cumbering  the  earth,  * 

*  The  ICfngdom  of  God,  says  Dn  Gladden,  is  the  entire  social  organism  in  its  ideal  per- 
fecUoti^  and  the  Church  is  related  to  it  as  the  brain  to  the  body. 

And  Bishop  Huntington  says,  thai  whatever  else  our  ecclesiastical  system,  our  notes  of 
the  Faith,  our  creed,  our  worship,  our  sermons,  our  sacraments,  may  yield,  they  arc  a 
iikitiirc.  citccpt  ihey  beget  character  which  will  be  known  in  the  market-places,  in  legisla- 
tures, in  courts,  tn  schools,  in  banks,  in  families,  as  at  the  altar, —  that  character  of  hotj- 
oc&s  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  I^rd. 

N'or  con  I  forbear  adding  the  words  of  Cable,  the  novelist,  in  a  Scriptuml  exposition 
^  Attt  I  h«»c  abbreviated  from  Our  Day.  August,  1888.  The  Hebrew  Church,  he  says,  was 
ablJshed  not  because  she  did  not  worship,  but  b<?caus*  she  was  not  a  working  church, 
t  irom  the  hrst  presents  His  Church  to  us  as  existing  not  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
worship.  The  Christian  Church  is  a  bcidy  of  activities,  of  work,  of  good  deeds,  of  chari- 
lie»;  breaking  (be  bread  to  the  multitude,  that  is  its  business.  Christ  wumird  His  tn£a.nt 
Choich  ngninst  the  besetting  temptation  of  over-emphasizing  worship  at  the  expense  of 
imiric.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  Cross, —  the  principle  of  the 
CroiA  introduced  inio  every  Christian  life  tis  it  is  set  forth  in  Christ's  life ;  the  Cross,  not 
Croises.  but  that  life  principle  of  the  Cross  by  which  we  sacrifice  and  dedicate  everything 
b  God ;  this  principle  working  not  only  in  the  individual  I  lie,  but  in  the  whole  lifie  and 
Wtiviiy  of  the  Church. 
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There  are,  says  our  Saviour,  only  two  commandments.  There  ii 
Christian  obligation  outside  the  authority,  tlie  sanctions,  the  logical 
antecedents  and  inferences,  the  co-ordinate  truths,  that  pertain  to  love 
to  God  and  love  to  men.  And  love  is  a  unit,  with  these  two  objects 
of  affection;  nor  is  there  an  iota  of  religion  in  anything  else.  This 
law  is  adapted  to  perfect  human  society;  it  is  good  for  all  ages  and  all 
worlds. 

The  Scriptural  exhibit  of  the  divine  character  reveals  God  as  the 
great  exemplar  of  love  to  m:inkind.  The  Incarnation  is  the  expression 
of  this.  The  confession  of  this,  which  involves  the  machinery  of 
propagaling  the  idea,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Church  builds.  It 
appears  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  5  :  14  and  11 :  24,  that  those  added 
to  the  Church  are  "added  to  the  Lord  ";  they  are  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  Christ  idea, —  as  the  "body  of  Christ"  representing  the 
Christ- life  to  the  world. 

'*Go  ye  into  all  the  world/'  is  the  mandate.^  This  the  Church  did 
at  the  beginning;  this  it  has  done  in  every  age.  Christianity^  is  essen- 
tially a  missionary  religion.  Its  mechanism  relates  solely  to  fulfilling 
the  Iwo  great  commandments;  it  is  missionaryMn  its  methods,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  philanthropic, —  winning  all  men  to  obedience  to 
the  divine  scheme  of  perfect  love,  so  making  a  perfect  world. 


2.    Our  American  Border. 


It  is  impracticable  to  rehearse  with  any  fullness  the  varied  forms  of 
modern  activity  for  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  yet  certain  phases 
suggest  themselves  as  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  a  stranger  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  Christianity  must  know  about  them. 

Professor  Bryce,  in  his  studies  of  the  Amerktin  Commonweaitk^ 
instances  certain  grave  problems  that  confront  the  philanthropist  of 
the  New  World;  among  them,  the  suffrage  power  of  recent  immigrants* 
from  the  least  civilized  parts  oi  Europe,  and  the  position  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  South*  He  might  have  added  the  peril  of  a  migrant 
population;  a  perpetual  moving  of  the  border  or  fringe  of  civilization 
toward  the  sunset,  as  it  has  been  during  a  hundred  years. 

With  fitting  credit  to  the  domestic  hearth,  to  the  public  school^  and 
to  the  newspaper  press,  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  American 
spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gift  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  by  the  American  churches  to  domestic  missions  has   been  a 

i  The  Gospels  are  to  be  compared :  —  St,  Mark  16: 15,  and  Si.  Matlhew  sfi  :  19.90^  with 
Sl  John  17 :  18,  and  ai :  19,  aa 
2  Vol.  II,  p.  700.     Lou  do  D,  I  sag. 
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principal  factor  in  securing  the  harmonious  working  and  moral  assim- 
ilation  of  the  nationalities  that  have  come  hither.^  The  resolute  and 
restless  in  the  Old  World,  and  those  determined  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes in  the  New,  have  been  steadily  advancing  to  take  possession  of 
the  empty  area  of  habitable  lands;  and  their  firm  alliance  and  loyalty 
to  the  common  weal  has  been  made  certain  only  through  the  power  of 
individual  conscience,  quickened  by  the  ministrations  of  the  l>ivine 
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Word.  Within  the  century  domestic  missions  have  been  extended  over 
an  area  of  three  million  square  miles;  and  churches  have  been  so  mul- 
tiplied that  the  number  of  people  who  cling  together  and  are  of  one 
mind  has  been  increased  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  many  millions, 
who  have  taken  the  leadership  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation.^ 


1  Our  oUlesi  Home  Missionarjr  Society  has  two  hundred  and  eighteen  men  preaching 
in  foreign  tongues^  —  twelve  languages. 

rt  would  be  easy  to  iliustrnte  at  great  length  the  national  b«rncfit&  of  the  home  mission 
workt  —  notably  the  service  of  the  new  northwestern  churches  iti  wsir-time,  and  the  patri- 
otic self'Sacrifice  of  Whitman  with  its  magnificent  otJtcomc. 

^  There  is  no  better  ttlustration  of  the  solid  and  timely  work  of  the  great  home  mission 
enterprises  conducted  by  the  American  churches  than  is  found  in  the  city  of  Nftnneapctlis, 
—  a  new  community;  which  had,  in  1890,  a  church  membership  of  thirty-five  thousand^  — 
with  one  efficient  church  organization  to  every  twelve  hundred  inliabitants,  and  a  church- 
going  population  of  seventy  thousand.  Some  of  these  churches  are  not  surpassed  in  the 
wortd  as  to  equipment  for  their  work,  for  example,  Plymouth  Church.  Ah  this  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  the  tact  that  the  home  missionary  societies  keep  up  with  the  west- 
ward movement  of  the  popuf&tion,  building  churches  as  ^t  as  cilics  are  builL    The  MiA* 
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How  great  is  this  power  is  illustrated  by  the  force  maintained  in 
the  Home  Mission  field  to-day  by  five  of  the  leading  societies, —  naore 
than  ten  thousand  missionaries,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  three  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.* 

The  moral  amalgamating  power  of  this  majestic  movement  is  ines- 
timable* It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  anarchy  would  have  been  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  but  for  this  influence  steadily  bearing  upon 
the  newer  and  the  weaker  portions  as  a  formative  power.  Indeed,  it 
is  susceptible  of  easy  proof  that  the  nation  would  have  gone  to  pieces 
long  ago  but  for  the  welding  force  of  domestic  missions.  If  any  one 
doubt  this,  let  him  live  ten  years  on  the  border.^ 

In  the  race  and  st:ramble  for  new  lands,  in  the  ^contending  with 
primeval  life  upon  the  open  prairie,  or  amid  billowing  hills  and  nigged 
mountains,  there  has  been  an  unceasing  need  of  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
to  emphasize  those  conventional  moralities  of  life,  and  that  sense  of 
practical  righteousness,  without  which  a  republic  is  impossible. 

The  magnitude  of  the  American  home  mission  work,  and  its  impor- 
tance,— the  moral  grandeur  of  it  as  a  factor  in  transforming  character 
and  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,— are  illustrated  in  one 
sentence:  — 

Great  Britain,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Palestine  could  be  set  down  in  our  stale  of  Texas;  the  kingdoms 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  of  the  size  of  our  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
with  a  little  patch  of  Southern  California;  Japan  is  not  so  big  as 
California;  China  proper  cotil^l  be  placed  inside  of  fourteen  of  our 
states  and  territories  beyond  the  Mississippi,  north  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California;  our  Arkansas  would  include  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, ancl  Greece;  Italy  is  not  larger  than  Florida  and  lower  Ix>ui5iana; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  would  take  within  its  borders  no  more  stjuare 
leagues  than  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Northern   Louisiana;    Germany  could  be  placed   in   seven   states, — 
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neapolis  population  more  than  trebled  in  thirty  yenrs,  yet  the  ratio  of  church  members  to  ihe 
total  populHiion  was  made  a  little  better  than  the  national  average,  through  the  activity  of 
domes  tic  missions. 

1  Four  denomitiations  pay  two  and  three-fourths  millions.  As  to  the  gross  amount.  Dr. 
Dorchester  states  the  sutit  as  573,000.000  in  thtf  sixty  years,  1890-1879.  The  total,  includ- 
ing the  Southern  work,  Is  at  present  lar  in  excess  of  $ioo,oc»,oQO«  The  Presbyterian  gifts 
to  home  missions  amount  to  $900,000  a  year. 

^  The  Author  remembers  a  mining  camip  of  two  thousand  people  where  fifteen  niurd«TS 
had  been  committed  on  the  Snndnys  of  twenty  weeks,  and  where  the  county  attorney 
offered  to  pick  out  fifty  loafers  on  tlie  street,  either  of  whom  would  kill  a  man  for  6ve  dollars. 
There  have  been  many  border  communities  that  were  but  outskirts  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
'*  There  are  betler  men  in  hell  than  he  is,"  might  have  been  said  of  many,  as  was  pointedly 
said  of  an  Arrapahoc  County  man. 
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Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina;  nor  is  Austria  of  greater  size  than  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconiiin,  and  Michigan;  and  France  could  be  seated  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England;  —  the 
entire  list  of  nationalities  mentioned  In  this  sentence  having  no  greater 
area  than  the  United  States  south  of  Alaska.* 


3.    Our  Freedmen. 

In  the  minds  of  European  observers,  the  negro  problem  in  America 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  confronts  us.     *An  appalling  necessity 

for  home  mission  work      

among  freedmen  came 
suddenly  upon  our  na- 
tion in  a  single  half 
decade;  a  necessity 
difficult  to  provide  for, 
even  with  all  the  re- 
sourcesof  public  school 
help.  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation in  our  Southern 
States,  one- third  are 
black. 

Aside  from  the  trial 
of  the  nation's  power 
to  keep  together  and 
preserve  the  Union, 
there  has  been  no 
greater  test  made  of 
the  vitality  of  our 
institutions  than  thi>, 
—  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  make  harm- 
less and  helpful  a  body 
of  Afro-Americans 
equal  to  one-eighth  of 
our  total  population; 
among  whom  there  are  ominous  crowds  of  voters,  who,  when  called 
on  to  write  their  names,  do  it  by  ** dictating  it"  to  a  stenographer. 

1  For  this  statement,  I  am  indebted  to  that  matchless  maphniAlccr  and  prince  at  diagram- 
drawing,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong.  D.D„  author  of  Our  Country^  which  is  pubUshed  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bibte  Hou^e,  New  York. 
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The  attempt  to  improve  the  voter  has  been  largely  along  educational 
lines;  there  being  now  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  colored 
youth  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  of  the  state  has  been  most 
generously  supplemented  by  the  aid  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  but  lor 
the  help  rendered  by  the  self -de  voted  Christian  workers  from  the  North 
and  the  W'est,  the  sixteen  Southern  States,  which  have  only  one- fourth 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Union^  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  cope  with  the  problem  presented.  This  assistance  has 
been  rendered  largely  by  the  Christian  training  of  colored  teachers,  of 
whom  there  arc  now  some  twenty-five  thousand,  many  of  them  very  well 
educated.     Hampton  has  done  admirable  service  in  this  line. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  invested  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen  and  the  poor  whites; ^ — sustaining 
five  colleges,  schooling  twelve  thousand  pupils,  gathering  fifteen  thou- 
sand into  Sun  day -schools,  and  eighty-five  hundred  into  churches*  The 
threat  to  the  nation  of  a  great  body  of  voters,  densely  ignorant  and 
prone  to  vice  through  habits  engendered  in  servitude,  has  aroused 
our  liberty-loving  American  Church  in  all  its  denominations,  to  aid 
the  state  in  ihe  work  of  preparing  eight  millions  of  people  for  citizen- 
ship; our  Baptist  brethren,  for  example,  putting  out  three  million 
dollars  in  this  field,  and  the  Metho<1ist  six.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  is  schooling  ten  thousand  pupils^  Dr. 
Penick  reports  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  Protestant  I^piscopal 
Church  work,  in  staying  the  debasement  into  which  the  lowest  of  the 
race  are  falling.  The  Presbyterians,  who  have  invested  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  direct  work  for  the  freedmen,  have  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  illiterate  whites  of  the  South, ^ as  well  as  to  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Mormons  of  our  Southwest,  The  Roman  Catholics,  too, 
are  engaged  in  this  work;  nor  is  there  in  the  story  of  the  Church  any- 
thing more  notable  than  the  self-devoteraent  of  Miss  Drexel  and  her 
millions  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and  the  Indians. 

Thirty  years  ago  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  freedmen  could 
read;  now  the  readers  are  one  out  of  every  four.  There  are  twenty- 
five  collegiate  schools,  with  some  eight  thousand  students.  These 
people,  too,  so  recently  slaves,  have  acquired  property  within  thirty 
years,  to  the  value  of  more  than  ^260,000,000.  They  own  church 
buildings  to  the  value  of  ^23,000,000.  They  are  **  intensely  human/*  ^ 
and  they  point  with  pride  to  the  changes  of  recent  years.  The  Mor- 
ristown  Academy  has  been  occupying  a  building  that  was  once  a  sJave 
mart, —  one  of  the  teachers  having  been  sold  there,  when  a  boy;  the 

1  This  is  General  Saxton's  phrase. 
for  the  freedmen  of  the  Sea  Islands. 
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presiding  elder,  too,  of  the  district,  was  once  put  up  at  auction  there, 
—  in  a  mixed  lot,  one  boy  and  one  caif,^and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder, 

4.    The  Problem  of  the  City. 

In  our  American  domestic  mission  service  we  are  not  only  con- 
fronted by  such  perils  as  are  incident  to  the  occupation  of  new  lands 
by  a  migrating  people,  and  the  vast  danger  encountered  by  adding  to 
our  national  voting  list  a  great  multitude  of  freed  slaves  or  their 
descendants,  who  were  not  long  since  barbarian.^  from  dark  Africa,  but 
there  is  another  test  of  our  institutions  not  inferior  to  these:  it  is 
found  in  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  cities.  One- fifth  of  our 
Northern  people  are  foreign;  and  these  have  been  gathered  by  indus- 
trial interests  into  dense  communities.  There  were  no  large  towns  in 
America  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years;  the  cities  are  all  new.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  only  one  citizen  in  twenty-five  was  urban; 
now  one  in  five.  Now,  of  the  three  hundred  millions  who  live  in  the 
world's  cities  that  have  a  population  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  America 
has  a  proportionate  share. 

The  inability  of  the  churches  to  expand  their  local  work  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  cities,  has  made  it  needful  to  organ- 
ize city  missionary  societies  in  every  considerable  city  throughout 
Protestant  Christendom.  These  societies  have  found  upon  their  hands 
a  vast  amount  of  proper  humanitarian  work  in  ministering  to  the 
physical  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  poor;  and  they  have  worked  at 
it  with  both  hands  earnestly.  And  each  of  the  strongest  of  the  city 
churches  usually  employs  its  own  missionary.  The  aptitude  of  vigorous 
religious  organizations  in  dealing  with  the  local  sociological  needs  has 
been  demonstrated  as  well  in  Omaha  as  in  New  York,—  the  West  and 
the  East  alike  efficient. 

The  secret  of  getting  on  in  what  these  missions  are  for  is  well 
expressed  by  Mr,  VValdron,  the  prince  of  missioners,  —  "There  is 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  personal  work,  the  going  from  house  to 
house  of  consecrated  men  and  w^omen,"  "Love,"  says  Mr,  Paine,* 
"love  is  the  motive,  and  personal  service  is  the  method,  by  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  Christian  churches  are  to  go  out  in  their  ministry, 
not  only  by  their  thousands  of  priests  ordained  by  the  hand  of  man, 
but  more  effectively  by  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  into  every  haunt  of  wretched  life." 

What  is  needed  to  change  the  stale  of  morals,  whether  in  the  debased 
quarters  of  Old  World  cities  or  in  the  Society  Islands,  is  the  introduc- 
1  Pemftrism  m  Great  OiUi^  address  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  p.  41,     Boston, 
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tion  of  ideas;  since  the  truth  that  good  morals  are  based  oa  ideas  has 
been  proved  by  sociological  experiments  on  a  grand  scale,  among 
different  nationalities,  during  many  generations.  Mr*  Moody  was, 
therefore,  right  in  establishing  a  Hible  Institute  as  the  right  arm  of 
the  Chicago  Evangelization  Society.  To  introduce  Bible  ideas  is  the 
way  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  world.  When  we  speak  of  philan- 
thropy, the  evangelistic  forces  come  irii  proposing,  through  the  Power 
of  the  Highest,  to  make  men  into  new  creatures, —  the  radical  way  of 
treating  the  most  perplexing  of  social  problems. 

It  is,  in  Mr.  Moody's  phrase,  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  Institute  *  **to 
raise  up  men  and  women  willing  to  by  their  lives  alongside  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  the  poor^  and  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  their 
lives**'  To  this  end  men  and  women  are  trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  Bible, ^  its  thorough-going  study,  and  its  practical  use, 
—  and  in  the  methods  and  arts  of  winning  men  to  Christ,  and  building 
them  up  in  Christian  character.  There  is  a  systematic  study  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  a  worker  is  likely  to  meet,  and  minute  study 
of  how  the  Bible  deals  with  these  classes.  The  pupils  study  music. 
Much  is  made  of  tlie  development  of  spiritual  life,  self-devotement  to 
God,  and  a  passion  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

The  students  need  to  be  tough  and  rugged,  ready  to  endure  hardness, 
to  go  forth  with  untiring  energy,  with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  them. 

The  theory  of  aggressive  work  is  taught,  in  close  connection  with 
every -day  practice,  under  suitable  supenision.  They  are  led  to  be 
prompt,  and  to  go  wherever  work  is  lo  be  dnne.  At  evening  a  hundred 
of  them  pray  together,  then  go  out  in  bands  of  five  or  six  to  hold  even- 
ing meetings.  The  women  aid  in  fifteen  different  missions.  Fi^ne 
hundred  and  seventy-six  students,  coming  from  one  hundred  secular 
occupations,  and  from  thirty-five  religious  denominations,  conducted, 
in  the  year  1895,  seventy-five  hundred  and  fifty  meetings,  taught  thirtj*- 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  Sunday  school  classes,  and  made  thirty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  religious  visits.  After  complet- 
ing the  course  of  Institute  study  they  become  pastors  of  churches, 
home  or  foreign  missionariest  city  missionaries,  V,  M,  C.  A.  secretaries, 
pastors,  assistants,  or  evangelists.  This  kind  of  training,  with  its 
preparation  for  manifold  service,  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  next  generation  of  Christian  workers. 

It  was  through  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Institute,  that  the  World's 
Fair  Evangelization  Campaign  was  made  possible;  in  which  Gospel 
audiences  were  gathered  comprising  a  total  of  two  millions  of  people, 

1  Kev,  R,  A.  Torrey,  Superintendent,  80  Institute  Place,  Chica^. 
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with  spiritual  results  which  every  way  justified  the  cost  and  the 
labor, 

Mr.  Moody  has  taught  the  Christian  workers  of  Chicago  that  the 
summer  is  the  best  time  for  evangelistic  city  work*  The  Gospel 
wagon,  like  flying  artillery,  is  taken  among  the  roughest  and  most 
hardened;  an  organ,  a  platform,  a  lantern,  a  short  service,  an  invita- 
tion to  some  indoor  service  near  by,  perhaps  in  some  theatre  secured  for 
the  purpose, —  these  are  the  instruments.  And  there  are  conversions 
not  a  few,  then  and  there,  out  of  the  crowd.  Perhai>s  a  tent  meeting 
is  held,  with  flapping  folds  of  tent  cloth  rising  and  falling  in  the  wind, 
with  carpet  of  shavings,  with  canvas  seats  in  long  forms:  the  men 
appear  in  their  working  clothes,  the  old  and  the  young,  whoever  is  out 
of  work  for  the  hour;  women  come  in,  with  their  arms  full  of  babies, 
and  their  skirts  behung  with  toddlers;  and  gay  girlhood  is  here,  at>d 
there  are  young  men  with  wild  oats  to  sow. 

Mr.  Moody's  Chicago  Avenue  Church  has  an  evening  audience  of 
two  thousand,  with  always  a  second  meeting,  and  always  definite  results. 
The  Sunday-school  averages  nearly  two  thousand. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

has  been  a  remarkable  power  in  the  upbuilding  of  churches  in  a  rapidly 
grown  ng  city,  in  thirtyfi%'e  years  establishing  nine  churches  and  two 
missions,  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  seminary,  through  the 
work  of  the  professors  and  students.  With  the  development  of  the 
city  some  of  these  churches  have  gathered  memberships  from  two  to 
five  hundred,  and  Sunday-schools  numbering  sometimes  a  thousand. 
This  work  is  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  class,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  as  chairman.  They  explore  new  fields,  and  all 
applications  for  ser\'ice  come  to  them.  The  students  regularly  visit 
eighteen  localities  for  various  forms  of  work,  two  students  out  of  three 
engaging  in  this  unpaid  service. 

The  work  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  so  conducted  that  the 
students  have  thorough-going  drill  in  all  forms  of  city  mission  work, 

The  Chicago  City  Missionar\'  Society,  which  I  undt^rstand  to  be 
worked  by  a  single  denomination,  has  gathered  twelve  thousand  chil- 
dren into  Sunday-schools,  and  forty-five  hundred  persons  into  churches, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  decade;  and  it  expends  527,000  a  year.*  The 
total  expense  of  city  missions  in  Chicago  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$125,000  a  year. 

i  In  iwelvt?  years,  1882-1894,  thcCon^jregational  churchas  in  Chicago gtimcd  257 percent. 
in  membership,  and  256  per  cenl.  in  i>unday-school  enrolment;   while  tU«  city  itself  gained 
only  Ii3  per  cent,  in  population  in  1880- 1890,  and  68  per  cent,  in  the  decade  before  that. 
2  K 


Armour  Institute  and  Armour  Mission,  CHicAoa 


[Thii  paptrr  was  sent  to  the  Author  through  the  courtesy  of  F.  W,  Cunsaulus,  D.D., 
President  of  Armour  Institute,  having  been  prepared  by  llic  Rev.  D.  C.  Miller,  Pastor 
of  the  Armour  Mission.] 

Armour  Mission,  opened  in  iSS6,  had  its  origin  in  a  bequest  of 
|ioo,ooo  by  Mr,  Joseph  F.  Armour,  who  died  in  1881,  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  work  for  children  and  youth,  and  his  desire  was  to  have 
a  building  erected  in  Chicago  that  would  he  devoted  to  the  moral  and 
religious  care  and  development  of  the  young.  Mr.  Philip  F).  Arrnour 
was  given  charge  of  this  trust.  His  brother's  bequest  was  only  a  sug- 
gestion  for  further  extending  the  work,  and  to  the  building  called 
Armour  Mission  have  been  added  the  Armour  Institute  and  the  Armour 
Flats,— the  whole  involving  an  investment  of  some  two  millions  of 
dollars.  All  this  property  has  been  deeded  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
be  forever  used  in  the  uplifting  and  education  of  the  people- 
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Armour  Mission  is  really  an  Institutional  Church,  without  a  regular 
church  organization.  It  has  a  pastor,  and  regular  religious  services; 
a  great  Sunday-school,  with  a  membership  of  over  two  thousand;  and 
three  flourishing  Voung  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
It  has  a  Boys*  Battalion  of  three  companies:  and  two  companies  of  a 
Girls*  Drill  Corps.  *Ihere  is  a  Voung  Men's  Club  for  literary  and 
social  purposes,  and  a  like  club  for  young  women.  There  is  also  a 
Mothers'  Club  for  conference  and  counsel.  The  Armour  Mission  free 
kindergarten  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  cares  for  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  The  Free  Dispensary  connected  with  the  Mission 
provides  physicians'  sen- ices  and  medicine  for  the  poor,  and  during 
the  past  year  has  had  some  fifteen  hundred  patients, 

A  large  number  of  popular  concerts,  lectures,  and  entertainments 
are  provided  during  the  year  for  the  people. 

The  Industrial  School  of  the  Mission  was  the  suggestion  from  which 
has  grown  the  Armour  Institute,  which  is  the  crown  of  the  benefactions 
of  Mr.  Armour,  The  Institute  building  is  a  splendid  fire- proof  struc- 
tiire»  five  stories  in  height,  and  furnished  in  every  department  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  It  has  its  Scientific  Academy,  its  Technical 
College,  with  departments  of  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical 
engineering,  and  alno  the  deijartmenls  of  architecture,  library  science, 
domestic  arts,  commerce,  music,  and  kindergartens.  Armour  Insti- 
tute is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  charges  for  admission  are  so  arranged 
that  those  qualified  for  admission,  and  who  desire  to  help  themselves, 
fintl  little  difficulty  in  making  their  financial  arrangements.  The 
establishment  of  this  great  Institute  is  unique  in  its  combination  of 
science  with  Christianity;  the  Mission  being  like  a  religious  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute. 

The  Armour  Flats  consist  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  separate  suites 
or  apartments.  They  are  admirably  built,  and  the  entire  income  from 
their  rents  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  Mission.  The 
whole  plant,  including  the  building  of  the  Institute,  Mission,  and 
Flats,  at  Thirty-third  Street  and  Armour  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  is  really  a  social  settlement  of  a  high  order,  and  on  a  large 
scale. 
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6.   The  Makhattan  Neighborhood. 

A  Hungarian  woman,  upon  coming  to  America,  first  landed  in  %, 
German  d (strict  in  New  York,  and  at  once  learned  the  language  of  the 
countr>%  as  she  supposed;  but  six  months  later,  when  her  daughter 
went  to  school,  she  found  out  that  most  people  in  America  talk  English. 
The  foreign  districts  in  the  city  are  of  large  area,  and  the  great  exan- 
gelizing  churches  are  on  the  alert.  Dr.  SchaufHer  reports  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  doubling  its  city  membership  within  twenty  years;  there 
being  no  other  denomination  that  approaches  it  in  its  mission  work, 
although  next  in  order  the  Presbyterians  have  made  the  greatest  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  population*  The  latter  body  works  more  through 
the  City  Missionary  Society;  the  former  makes  each  parish  a  working 
mission. 

There  are  seventy  thousand  in  the  "drifting  classes"  in  New  York; 
five  thousand  beds  a  night  are  made  up  for  wanderers.  Eighteen  rescue 
missions  work  for  these  men.  Forty  thousand  within  one  year  attended 
the  McAuley  Mission.  The  Bowery  Mission^  is  doing  a  remarkable 
work.  The  (Methodist)  ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  has  been 
ivorking  at  the  "Five  Points"  for  forty  years;  it  is  also  doing  a 
great  work  among  the  Italians. 

The  Boys'  Brigade 

has  been  a  very  efficient  instrumentality  -  in  the  metropolis,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  The  military  organization 
forms  habits  of  obedience,  which  are  helpful  to  home  government  and 
good  citizenship.  The  flag  drill  has  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
children  of  foreigners.  The  spiritual  results  are  good  when  the  work 
is  conducted  by  men  whose  first  aim  is  to  \sm  souls. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  is  an  undeno  mi  na- 
tional movement,  with  six  union  churches  for  the  people,  that  are 
conducted  in  part  upon  the  Institutional  Church  plan.  Much  is  made 
of  popular  instruction,  and  of  open-air  services.  The  Woman*s 
Branch  of  this  work  mamtaios  forty  nurses  and  visitors.  The  society 
"visits"  of  one  year  exceed  forty-eight  thousand. 

The  Brooklyn  Mission  and  Tract  Society  reports  more  than  thirt>'* 

I  To  du5  work  the  bte  Mr.  J.  Ward  Childs  tkvoied  himself  during  many  years  in  an 
emmtsntty  sticcessful  soul-winning  service.  This  rescue  mission  work  is  now  established 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  points  in  America. 

^  Introduced  from  Scotland.  The  .American  enrolment  is  more  than  ten  thousand. 
There  are  twenty-one  companies  in  New  Haven. 
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six  thousand  religious  conversations  \i\  forty  thousand  visits,  and  more 
than  four  thousand  meetings^  within  one  year.  The  Women's  Aux- 
iliary enrolls  eight  Ihounand  women  in  tindenomi national  work.  The 
city  is  rich  in  self -devoted  workers;  men  of  great  spiritual  power, 
who  have  acquired  rare  skill  in  dealing  with  those  not  reached  by 
ordinary  Cfospel  ministrations;  notable  among  them,  Mr,  Ferdinand 
Schiverea,  who  so  many  years  ago  began  his  day-by-day  (ileading  with 
(iod^  locking  himself  into  a  coal  cellar  for  a  prayer  closet. 


^^^M^     '         n                   ^'^imt^a^KKdim 

^^^^L                  i^-TTMrtfc^A 

^'^tW^^mm     H 

^^^^Bt          .          .ii^^A. 
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BOYS'    BRIGADE, 
One  section.    People's  Pttlace,  TAbernade  Churchy  Jersey  CUy. 

The  Christian  forces  of  the  City  of  Churches  have  been  able  to  meet 
most  successfully  the  requirements  of  a  dense  population,  without 
seeking  out  unusual  methods  little  adapted  to  the  i>eople  with  whom 
they  have  to  do/  and  which  have  been  so  needful  and  so  successful  in 
other  communities. 

1  The  Tompkins  Avenue  has  2100  members,  a  Sunday-school  and  branch  with  3500 
pupils,  a  serving  school  of  720,  a  Christian  Endeavor  that  maintains  forty-three  meclingSt 
a  large  working  body  of  King's  Daughters,  fyll  companies  of  Boys"  Brigade,  and  a  free 
kindergarten,  and  the  church  is  well  organized  for  parochial  work  throughout  twenty 
districts*  There  arc  seven  Congregational  churclies  in  the  city,  that  enroll  nearly  to,ooo 
members,  and  there  are  la.ocx}  pupils  in  the  denoniinaliooal  Sundrty-schools. 
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The  Jiidson  Memorial,  in  lower  New  York,  is  manned  by  Dr.  Edward 
Judson,  a  native  of  IJurmah,  who  left  a  wealthy  church  to  engage  in  this 
mission.  The  religious  ser\ices  are  aided  by  a  choir  of  a  hundred 
voices.  A  medical  dispensary  is  connected  with  the  enterprise,  minis- 
tering to  twenty-five  hundred  patients.  The  New  York  Medical  Mis- 
sion, organized  for  aiding  religious  work,  has  treated,  in  nine  years,  a 
hundred  thousand  patients. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance 

has  proved  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  immediate  and 
urgent  work  of  national  evangelization;  not  only  through  its  fifty  years 
of  service  in  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty,  in  which  it  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  ablest  men  in  Christendom,  to  whom 
kings  have  made  haste  to  give  heed,  and  through  its  wide-spread  work 
in  promoting  unity  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  its  securing 
co-operation  for  advancement  along  practicable  lines,  but  in  recent 
years  through  its  ])re-eminent  sociological  service  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  newest  and  wisest  methods  of  adapting  Christianity  to  urban 
populations.  This,  at  least,  is  true  of  the  American  Branch  of  the 
Alliance.^ 

The  Four  Papers  next  following 

deal  with  certain  methods  of  city  mission  work  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  American  metropolis. 


7.   Thk  Tamkknaclk  Church,  and  People's  Palace. 
Jkkskv  Citv. 

P.y  John  L.  Sh  imuk.  DP. 

The  Tabernacle  Church  (First  C^)n^Tcgati()nal)  of  Jersey  City  stands 
for  an  idea.  This  idea  is  that  religion  should  minister  to  the  entire 
man  and  not  to  a  fraction  of  his  being,  as  hitherto.  The  idea  is  not 
new.  It  is  as  old  as  St.  Paul,  who  siiid,  '*  I  am  become  all  things  to  all 
men.  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  the  churciies  have  not  jmKticed   it.     The  busy  world  regards  the 

1  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  tlii^  bdok-iuakinE:  ;ij,'f,  then*  are  many  books  calculated  to  exert  a 
more,  whdlrsomi'  influ«'n(  r  anmnL;  tliDujjlifful  pro|)l('  than  the  two  volumes  issued  by  Soc- 
r«'tary  Sironj:  upon  f'firhtiinih  /'t.iifi,.i:'h-  .  t/'/'IirJ  (Tlu*  Haker  ik  Taylor  Company,  New 
York,  i8r*4),  conjj)ri'^inj;  tho  cliscu-'-iions  nf  tin'  luifrnation.il  Christian  Conference  (Chi- 
cago, October,  1893),  hckl  undor  tho  au^picoh  of  tin*  l'Aant;i-;ical  Alliance  for  tlie  United 
Statrs. 
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Church  as  having  fallen  into  an  ecclesiastical  rut,  as  out  of  joint 
with  its  surroundings,  as  pitiably  one-sided  and  therefore  inefficient* 
Religion,  unlike  its  Divine  Founder^  who  mixed  freely  with  men,  has 
been  jnit  off  into  a  corner  by  itself.  It  has  played  the  hermit.  Jn  the 
domain  of  amusement,  for  example,  it  denounces  or  remains  indiffer- 
ent, while  it  leaves  the  field  to  Satan  and  his  ever-active  emissaries. 


PEOPLES  PALACE  LUNCH   COUNTER,  JERSEY  CITY, 


Now  the  idea  of  the  Tabernacle  is  to  make  religion  felt  at  ever)'  point 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  men.  In  politics  it  is  a  fort,  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  train  its  guns  upon  any  of  the  colossal  corruptions 
of  the  day,  and  fight  the  battles  of  genuine  patriotism.  In  matters  of 
reform  it  speaks  out  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  cares  little  whether 
precedent  can  be  found  for  the  increasing  exigencies  of  this  Iransi- 
tional  period.  Its  face  is  towards  the  future.  It  is  willing  to  adopt 
anything  new,  if  the  novelty  possesses  inherent  worth.  In  the  province 
of  amusement  it  has  done  pioneer  work,  and,  like  the  pioneer,  it  has 
become  accustomed  to  rough  usage.  Fortunately  it  possesses  a  tough 
constitution,  and  in  a  location  where  the  circumstances  are  most  dis- 
couraging and  other  churches  have  given  up  the  ghost,  it  steadily 
grows  and  multiplies  its  activities. 
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^n  manner  of  ungentlemanly  conduct  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  this 
^^ntle  constraint  is  not  without  its  refining  effect.  Men  who  are  corn- 
Polled  to  be  polite  two  or  three  hours  every  evening  acquire  a  certain 
P*oIish  in  the  course  of  time,  which  is  gratifying  to  themselves  and 
^Heir  friends.  This  polishing  process  is  one  of  the  conspicuous 
F*^culiarities  of  our  institution. 

Spiritually  speaking,  our  annex  provides  our  church  metnbership 
^^^ith  a  pond  well  stocked  with  fish,  where  they  can  angle  at  their 
*^isure. 

Blessed  familiarities  are  formed  between  Christians  and  those  not 
diristians,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  impossible. 
\*ou  must  know  men  before  you  can  expect  to  lead  them,  and  when  you 
once  gain  their  good-will  it  is  astonishing  how  easily  many  of  them 
can  be  led. 

The  congregation  of  the  Tabernacle  is  peculiar  for  its  proportion  of 
young  men*  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  as  many  as  three 
hundred  young  men  present  on  Sabbath  evenings  in  an  audience  of 
fourteen  hundred.  I'he  young  men's  Bible  class  always  impresses  the 
stranger^  and  in  the  Sunday-school  — contrary  to  the  general  rule  — 
ihc  male  element  predominates.  Conversions  are  frequent,  and  almost 
all  who  come  into  the  Church  come  on  confession  of  faith. 

The  present  clerk  of  the  Church  is  a  young  man  who  seldom  fre- 
quented God*s  house,  but  his  love  for  billiards  and  bowling  brought 
him  into  the  outer  court  of  our  peculiar  temple,  and  thence  he  naturally 
drifted  into  the  holiest  of  all.  Throughout  our  entire  institution  the 
current  makes  strongly  towards  the  Cross,  and  above  all  else  we  place 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual  by  the  power  of  God.  This  genial, 
I  broad-gauge,  common-sense  religion  is  very  attractive  to  young  people, 
and  if  the  Master  were  here  to-day  we  believe  He  would  be  in  the  van 
of  the  present  "forward  movement"  of  His  Church. 


J^(r^^  oC.  ^<-^^c^t.^t^^*^ 


The  Locatjon  and  Circumstances:  a  Sittplemental  Note  by  the  Author. 

The  map  shows  that  Dr.  Scmlder,  in  accepting  his  call  to  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
jctUcd  as  near  neighbor  to  more  than  two  hundred  antl  lwcnty*hve  saloons,  which 
ire  indicated  upon  the  map  in  black,  their  location  having  been  personally  verified,  Iti 
the  same  district*  containing  ssome  forty  thousand  people,  there  are  uncounted  and  un- 
marked grocery  stores  that  sell  liquor  without  a  license,  and  a  vast  number  of  houies 
of  ill  fame,  policy  shops,  and  gambling  helb.  The  location  of  the  Tabernacle  — 
between  York,  Henderson,  and  Grand  strceU— has  upon  the  south  for  six  months 


BOWLING  ALLEY,    PEOPLES   PALA 

A  young  man  came  to  Dr,  Scudder,  January  1st,  saying:  "1  gave  my  «Qiil  to  Cod  yesterday; 
and  I  am  so  hapf^,  that  bowling  alleys  atn't  in  H.  I  was  a  profligate.  1  knew  I  could  come 
in  here,  and  have  fun  cheaper  than  the  saloon  could  give.  I  became  acquatnted*  tnd  wis 
Invited  to  chu/ch*    Through  the  ten-pin  alley.  1  was  brought  to  Christ." 


mnmh  the  deacons  roUcil  ten-pins  with  the  young  men,  who  had  already  forsaken 
the  saloons  in  great  number«,i  There  is  not  another  place  in  this  district  where 
yotmg  men  can  ptay  biUiardA  without  going  into  a  saluon,  and  billiards  are  nut 
ewentiaUy  more  demoniacal  than  ten-pins.  It  is  but  a  drift  toward  common  sense, 
thinks  Dr,  Sc  udder*  when  ihc  play -faculty  in  man  is  sanctified. 

He  even  has  hope  of  sanctifying  foot-ball,  an<l  has  a  four^acre  attachment  for  out- 
of-door  sports.  This,  with  the  thirty  indoor  games  and  the  theatrical  stage,  takes  the 
crowd.  A  new  building  is  needed,  although  there  are  four  besiiles  the  church,  over- 
crowded with  twcnty-tWe  hundred  patrons  a  month,  — at  a  cent  a  day  and  g«x)d  be- 
havior.  There  arc  lecture  courses,  pi>pular  ctUerLainmenta,  an  employment  bureau,  a 
Chautauqua  circle,  and  Chri!»tian  Endeavor,  a  cooking  and  a  dressmaking  class  for  the 
girls*      ^riicre  arc  six  hundred  boys  who  take  to  the  Tabernacle^  a  boys*  brigade,  a 

1  So  the  judges  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  once  about  to  condemn  a  tnftn  for  ft 
new  kind  of  dance ;  but,  asking  first  to  see  it,  the  mquisttors  joined  it. 


THE  PEOPLE  S  PALACE  BRASS  BAND. 
Tabernacle  Church,  Jersey  City.  — J.  L.  Scudder,  D,D. 


fmd  young  men  constantly  coming  to  the  altar  who  were  first  attracted  to  the  house 
by  lis  homelike  goud  cheer.  The  Tabernacle  Bpiritusil  work  has  been  »o  blessed  that 
the  church  has  doubled  in  these  critical  years  of  new  foundations.  Reckoned  upoft 
the  basis  of  resident  membership,  the  percentage  of  gain  by  confession  of  faith  dunnif 
five  years  prior  to  1 892  lacked  but  1. 35  per  cent,  of  being  tAvice  as  great  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle ChttTch  as  in  other  churches  of  the  same  denomination  throughout  the  United 
Statcs.i 

1  Dr.  Scudder's  brother,  returned  fsom  Japan,  was  workings  at  last  accounts,  Among 
ihc  anarchists  of  Chicago,  the  heroism  of  Dr»  John  Scudder  appearing  in  children's  chil- 
dren. Tis  a  fine  illustration  of  the  reflex  influence  of  Chrisiianily  that  the  Scudders  and 
Judson  have  come  to  America  from  foreign  fields  to  engage  in  our  city  missiona. 


I 
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8.   TiiK  Bkanches  of  Certain  Vines  m  Brooklyn, 

By  Rrv.  EowiN  Hallock  Bvikgtom,  Assistakt  PArrov  of  thk  Church  of  thr  PiLottiMs. 


The  Chapels,  nine  in  number,  and  re])orling  a  Sunday-school  enrol- 
ment of  over  eight  thousand,  form  an  important  feature  of  Brooklyn 
Congregationalisra,  worthy  of  careful  consi deration. 

The  Chapel  presents  a  type  of  life  to  be  disiinguished  clearly  from 
the  incipient  church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rescue  mission  on  the 
other.  The  incipient  church  is  planted  in  a  growing  resident  section 
and  seeks  families  whose  Christian  experience  and  means  will  sostain 
it  and  enlarge  its  borders.  However  weak,  it  differs  from  the  strongest 
church  in  characteristics  not  at  all,  only  in  si/e  and  strength.  The  rescue 
mission*  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the  homeiess,  the  destitute,  the  out- 
cast, the  criminal,  that  it  may  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand.  To 
these  people  it  does  not  look  at  all  for  the  spiritual  and  financial 
strength  necessary  for  its  continuance*  It  does  not  offer  the  sacra- 
menis,  nor  a  regular  church  life,  but  sends  its  converts  to  the  neigh- 
boring churches. 

The  Chapel  is  not  entirely  like  either,  and  though  one  resembles  an 
incipient  church  in  some  respects,  and  another  does  much  rescue 
work,  in  the  main  the  nine  Chapels  form  a  distinct  class  by  them- 

Ives,  each  having  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  — 
St.  The  Chapel  is  connected  with  a  single  strong  church,  called  the 
home  church,  which  assumes  all  the  financial  responsibility,  controls  its 
affairs,  and  sends  to  it  a  force  of  workers.  The  relationship  between 
the  two  is  as  strong  and  vital  as  between  a  tree  and  its  branch. 
The  Chapel  is  commonly  and  justly  called  the  branch.  They  have  a 
common  church  membership,  a  common  board  of  officers,  a  common 
pastorate  (the  assistant  pastor  or  missionary  generally  giving  most  of 
his  time  to  the  Chapel)  —  in  fact,  they  have  a  common  life. 

2d.  The  Chapel  usually  has  a  building  of  its  own,  large,  substan- 
tial, churchly  in  appearance,  and  admirable  in  its  interior  appointments. 

jd.  The  Chapel,  built  within  reach  of  the  home  church  workers,  is 
generally  located  in  a  densely  jjopulated  district  of  foreign-born  working 
people,  trained  in  other  forms  of  faith,  often  changing  their  residence, 
but  a  people  in  the  main  upright,  thrifty,  glad  to  help  bear  their  share 
of  any  burdens, 

4th,  1  he  Chapel  has  the  usual  church  services.  In  most  cases  the 
sacraments  are  administered  there;  prayer-meetings  are  held.  Endeavor 
Societies  formed,  and  a  Sunday-school  is  held,  which  is  the  largest  and 
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most  fascinating  feature  of  the  Chapel  life.     In  addition  are  maoy 
auxiliary  efforts,  as  guilds,  cUibs,  and  sewing-schoob. 

I'he  four  characteristics  are:   (i)  a  vital  union  with  a   single  strong 
church  ;  (2;  an  excellent  building;  (3)  a  huge  field  with  good  material;  ■ 
(4)  the  usual  church  life. 

These  Chapels  are  one  of  Brooklyn's  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  church  and  the  workingman;  in  thera  he  may  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  church  life  without  bearing  all  its  burdens;  by  them  he 
may  be  brought  into  friendly  contact  with  Christian  culture,  wealth, 
and  education,  without  the  impairment  of  his  self-respect.  fl 

This  contact  is  mutually  helpful.  The  home  church  worker  has  his  ^ 
talents  developed,  his  earnestness  deepened,  his  usefulness  increased, 
and  there  is  awakened  in  him  a  broad  humanitarian  sympathy  which 
wealth  and  culture  commonly  check  and  books  cannot  bring.  The 
Chapel  people  have  their  thoughts  broadened,  their  prejudices  ban- 
ished, their  ambitions  arotised. 

Our  Chapels  are  filled  with  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents. 
The  Chapels  do  a  great  work  in  familiarizing  them  with  the  forms  and 
frlling  them  with  the  spirit  of  our  religious  life.  The  Chapel  is  the 
complement  of  the  public  school  in  training  them  (or  the  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  of  American  Christian  citizenship. 

In  our  Chapels  are  young  women  who  are  public  school  teachers, 
and  many  more  who  will  be;  ami  young  men  who  will  be  men  of 
wealth,  of  position,  and  of  power;  and  many  who  will  move  into 
suburbs  and  enter  our  incipient  churches.^ 


£I-U<fl^  '^^cjU.9-^4^  UM^c^fe^v 


9-    Metropolitan  Denominational  Servtce. 

By  THE  Rev,  A.  F.  SciiAt;rFL«R,  D,T>, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  was  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  all  the  denominations  to  unite  in  Christian  work,  not  only 
in  foreign  lands,  but  in  our  own  cities.  The  result  of  this  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  formation  of  large  Union  Societies,  for  the  prosecution  of 
various  kinds  of  religious  work.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the 
denominational  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  more  and  more,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  more  work  could  be  done  in  this  way,  denorai- 

J  AUTHOR'S  Note.— That  the  Chapel  is  a  mighty  factor  in  advancing  the  Kingdoni 
appears  from  its  almost  universal  use  in  some  furm  among  the  meliopolitan  churches  of 
all  denominations. 
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national  work  began  to  Irj  organized,  so  that  the  bond  of  coherence 
was  much  weakened.  '*  Denomination  "  began  to  supplant  **  Union/* 
Of  course  cerLiin  forms  of  Christian  activity  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  tt*as  not  easy  to  make  them  denominational,  as,  for  example,  tlie 
work  of  the  Y.  ^f.  C,  A.  But  wherever  it  could  make  iti^elf  felt,  the 
denominntional  spirit  was  on  the  increase,  so  that  at  present  all 
the  Foreign  Missionary  societies  (with  insignificant  exceptions)  are 
denominational,  and  the  Home  Missionary  societies  have  followed  in 
the  same  line;  and  last  of  all,  the  city  agencies  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity  have  yielded  to  the  same  powerful  tendency. 

in  this  movement,  however,  not  all  the  denominations  have  been 
equally  strict  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  themselves 
and  all  others.  Among  the  more  liberal  in  this  respect  are  the  Con- 
gregational and  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  When  we  allude  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  we  mean  to  include  the  Dutch  Reformed  as 
well,  as  being  ver>^  closely  afhliued  to  the  great  Presbyterian  budy. 
Taking  New  York  City  (with  which  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted) 
as  an  example,  this  body  of  believers  is  the  only  one  that  does  any  City 
Mission  work  worth  speaking  of,  along  undenominational  lines. 

This  is  not  because  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing  nothing  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  city  along  its  own  lines,  for  that  is  far  from  true. 
There  are,  for  example,  in  New  York,  ten  Presbyterian  Churches  that 
have  originated  eighteen  missions;  the  mother  churches  being  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  support  of  their  own  missions,  for  which  they 
have  erected  buildings  costing  ^995,000.  lo  support  these  stations, 
these  churches  g\s^  annually  5; 0,680.  Then  there  is  the  work  done 
by  the  Presbytery's  committee  on  church  extension,  the  outlay  last 
year  being  ^47,672.  These  figures  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  denominations,  and  are  all  for  distinctive  denominational  work. 
In  giving  for  undenominational  work,  the  Presbyterian  Church  stands 
at  the  front.  In  1893  the  giving  by  the  Presbyterians  in  New  York 
City  amounted  to  not  less  than  seventy-five  i>er  cent,  of  all  the  income 
of  the  City  Mission.  And  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  in  great 
hospitals  that  depend  on  voluntary  contributions,  and  in  many  other 
forms  of  undenominational  Christian  work,  like  the  Y.  M.C.  A.  and 
the  Y,  W.  C.  A.,  at  least  one-half  of  the  income  of  all  these  great  enter- 
prises comes  from  Presbyterian  purses.  The  larger  part  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  that  the  great  undenominational  societies  in  this 
city  expend  annually,  comes  from  the  same  denomination. 


a.  'A'^--^ 
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lo.    New  York   Mission   Work   or   the   Protestant    Epjs-J 
COPAL  Church. 

By  TMK  Rjtv-  Wii  Ljy^M  KiWK't  J..  M.A..  rJ.JJ, 

[The  Author**  request  to  Dr.  Kirkus  to  prepare  this  paper,  was  made  through  the 
courteous  suggestion  of  his  name  by  the  Rt*  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  S.T.D.,  LL-D  ,  Bishop 
of  New  York.  It  is  just  to  Dr.  Kirkus  to  say  that  the  article  as  here  presented  ts 
in  certain  supplementary  sentences  compiled  from  material  ab  extra  with  which  he 
favored  the  Author,  for  the  phraseuUjg)'  of  which  the  Doctor  is  not  answerable,] 

Many  of  the  parishes  are  practically  immense  business  corporations, 
requiring  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  and  remarkable 
adminiistrative  ability^  to  carry  on  their  charitable  enterprises.  Some 
are  more  elaborate  ami  far-reaching  than  others,  but  all  seek  to  gather 
the  poor;  ministering  to  their  material  wants,  caring  for  their  children, 
and  instructing  them  in  various  industries. 

lo  Trinity  Parish,  apart  from  the  Parish  Chtirch,  there  are  eight 
Chapels  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  rector  is  aided  by  a 
clerical  staff  of  twenty-three,  beside  a  very  large  number  of  lay  workers* 
Most  of  these  Chapels  are  large  and  beautiful  edifices,  and  each  is  the 
seat  of  a  great  variety  c»f  religious  and  missionary  work.  There  are 
6488  commuuicanls  in  Irinity  Parish,  and  4377  pupils  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  The  machinery  of  service  includes  relief  societies,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  domestic  training  schools,  a  number  of  sisterhoods, 
societies  for  men,  and  clubs  for  all  ages.  There  are  in  the  guilds  and 
societies  of  St.  Chrysostoro  six  hundred  active  workers.  Among  other 
charities  there  are  ten  day  or  night  schools,  with  T045  scholars,  and 
1357  pupils  in  the  industrial  schools.  the  charitable  collections  ol 
the  parish  in  one  year  are  reported  as  over  $100,000;  of  which  four- 
fifths  was  appropriated  outside  the  parish.  Trinity  Hospital  has  nearly 
three  hundred  patients  in  a  year,  and  two  dispensaries  minister  to  four 
thousand  patients. 

The  work  of  Grace  Church  is  divided  into  twelve  departments, — 
The  Religious  Instmction  of  the  Young,  having  eleven  hundred  in  the 
Sunday-schools;  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Industrial  Kdticalion, 
with  six  hundred  pupils;  Industrial  Emi)loymenl;  The  Care  of  the  Sick 
and  Needy;  The  Care  of  LitUe  Children;  41ie  Visitation  of  Neighbor- 
hoods; The  Visitation  of  Prisoners;  The  Promotion  of  Temperance; 
Fresh  air  Work,  benefiting  eight  thousand  recipients;  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  Friendly  Societies  and  Brotherhoods.  The  work 
of  those  departments  is  divided  between  thirty-five  organizations*    The 
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Brothers  of  St,  Andrew  have  brought  a  thousand  men  into  the  evening 
services  by  sidewalk  invitations.  They  regularly  visit  twenty  hotels 
and  a  great  number  of  boarding  houses,  to  invite  church  attendance.* 

At  St.  il^rtholumew  there  are  six  assistant  ministers,  and  ekvcn  lay 
helpers,  The  Sunday  school  has  eleven  hundred  members,  and  the 
Men's  Chib  nearly  three  hundred.  There  is  a  Girls'  Club,  limited  to 
five  hundred,  with  candidates  aKvnys  waiting  ;  the  club  always  jiromot- 
ing  the  ability  of  the  young  women  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  Boys' 
t  hib  has  a  cadet  corps,  drum  and  fife  corps,  gymnastic  class,  and  classes 
(or  typewriting,  mechanical  drawing,  and  bookkeeping,  Jt  is  a  mis- 
sionary church,  the  ladies  raising  :^  12,000  for  foreign  work.  lliere 
is,  too,  a  city  Oriental  mission,  and  a  Chinese  guild  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  members,  and  an  expert  to  befriend  three  thousand 
Chinamen^  with  legal  knowledge  as  to  their  rights  in  America. 

1  he  Bartholomew  Benevolent  Society  spends  ^2ooo  a  year  in  keeping 
threescore  and  ten  women  at  work,  making  seven  hundred  garments  for 
the  needy.which  they  donate  to  individuals  directly. or  through  charitable 
societies.  A  tenement  house  visitor  is  kept  by  the  parish  always  at  work 
searching  out  those  in  distress,  A  loan  bureau  with  $25,000  capital  has 
aided  seven  hundred  and  sixtv-eight  families  in  a  year,  upon  chattel 
mortgage*  tiding  over  hard  places.  The  loan  is  for  a  year,  pay,ible  in 
monthly  instalments.  It  keeps  the  small  debtors  out  of  the  hands  of 
sharpers.  There  is,  too,  a  provident  fund,  in  which  ^826, 09  stands 
to  the  credit  of  1623  depositors.  In  one  year  free  meals  have  been 
given  to  2235  families,  in  addition  to  67,540  pounds  of  meat  and  8000 
loaves  of  bread  in  months  of  dire  distress,  .^nd  a  tailor  shop  has  been 
opened  in  the  hour  of  need  for  women  to  make  over  or  repair  fourteen 
hundred  old  garments.  A  cooking  class  has  been  maintained  for  mar- 
ried women,  and  a  sewing  school  with  five  hundred  pupils.  In  the 
kindergartens,  the  children  of  the  |)Oor  are  taken  from  garret  or  cellar, 
and  fed  and  clothed  and  taught;  $2000  being  exi)ended  on  this  charity. 
And  fifteen  hundred  children  are  given  fresh-air  outings. 

The  St.  Bartholomew  clinic  has  treated  more  than  six  thousand  surgi* 
cal  cases  in  a  year,  and  made  more  than  three  thousand  medical  visits | 
and  a  night  dispensary  for  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  disorders,  has 
given  free  treatment  to  eighteen  hundred  patients. 

A  remarkable  rescue  mission  is  carried  on  by  Colonel  Hadley,  who 
has  founded  twenty- five  rescue  missions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  disbursements  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  one  year  amount  to  more 
than  5200,000.  One  parishioner  has  built  a  parish  house,  costing 
$500,000, 

1  Grace  Church  has  jtn  endowment  of  $350,000,  the  gift  of  Miss  Wolte. 


ST,  GEORGE  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
The  ptriib  h(3»UBe  of  Dr  Rilnafbrd  s  Church* 


At  St.  George*s  Church  the  rector  has  had  phenomenal  success  in 
winning  vvorkingmen.  He  is  a  consummate  organizer»  multiplying 
centers  of  work,  training  the  workers,  and  so  energizing  the  member- 
ship that  all  work  together  in  philanthropic  endeavor.  There  arc  now 
3185  communicants;  a  rti/  1124  families  of  SJ7^  individuals  in  the 
parish,  — and  six  hundred  new  people  coming  in  within  the  year. 

I'he  rector  and  his  four  assistant  clergy,  the  three  deaconesses,  eight 
lay  readers,  the  wide-awake  chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  a  great  army  of  volunteer  heliiers,  keep  this  work  among  five 
thousand  people  moving  with  singular  efficiency.  In  the  parochial 
scr\ice   the  number  of  visits  made  and   received   in  one  vear  were 
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27,129;  of  which  tlie  clergy  were  parties  to  more  than  half  the  work, 
and  the  laity  little  behind  them  in  their  zeal  and  service.  The  lay 
workers  and  clergy  attended^  within  a  year,  2082  meetings,  in  addition 
to  910  regular  public  ser\ices,  at  which  the  clergy  preached  788  sermons 
or  addresses.  Ihere  is  a  mother's  meeting,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  150.  The  Sunday-school  mmibers  1929.  President  Seth  I.ow  of 
Columbia  College  has  a  Bible  class  averaging  fifty-six.  There  is  an 
athletic  Bible  njeeting  of  forty  in  the  gymnasium,  A  free  Industrial 
School  is  maintained  for  boy^,  and  also  for  girls,  with  475  pupils. 
And  there  is  a  free  Trade  School  with  five  departments,  open  to  the 
members  of  the  Suiiday-schooK 

The  St.  George  Memorial  House  has  rooms  for  the  lioys'  Battalion 
and  the  Men*s  Club.  Here  meet  the  twenty-six  St.  George  circles  of 
King^s  Daughters^  who  are  so  helpful  to  the  work  of  the  King,  Here 
are  the  rooms  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Sijciety.  Here  the  primary  classes 
of  the  Sunday-school  gather,  and  the  Chinese  Sunday-school.  Here 
are  the  quarters  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  office  of  the  deaconesses. 
Here  is  a  free  library  with  seven  hundred  patrons.  The  Kmployment 
Society  and  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  meet  here. 

I'he  St.  George  Athletic  Club, —  baseball,  bicycle,  cricket,  and 
tennis;  and  several  bureaus, ^ — legal,  medical,  relief,  and  sanitary; 
kindergarten  work;  the  seaside  cottage  charity,  expending  ^3000  a 
year;  and  poor  relief,  expending  $3000; —  all  these  are  but  parts  of 
the  work  of  St,  Bartholomew,^ a  work  that  makes  a  specialty  of  seek- 
ing out  the  men  and  the  boys  among  the  hand  toilers  of  New  Vt>rk.^ 


1  There  are  eighty-seven  Prorcsiant  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city,  msntty  of  which  are 
engaged  in  a  varied  and  cxtensne  humanitarian  work ;  among  the  most  prominent  are 
Calvary,  and  ilic  Church  of  ihe  Heavenly  Rest.  St.  Thomas  specializes  in  i!s  aid  of  the 
industftous  poor;  its  parochial  calls  made  and  received  in  a  year  nre  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Church  of  the  Incarnation  makes  much  of  iis  day  nursery  and  lis  summer 
home  work.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  sixteen  lines  ol  work,  inctudin^  »n 
orphanage^  Then,  loo,  there  are  special  charilies  of  great  interest,  like  that  of  the  Deaf 
Mule  Mission  and  the  Church  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
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n.    Grace  Church,  or  the  Temple,  Philadelphia. 

By  Rt'ssELL  H*CoNWttLL,  fi.li,.  LL  D- 

The  Christian  work  at  the  Temple  in  Philadelphia  has  been  a  grovrth, 
and  is  sometimes  defined  by  the  common  expression  as  a  case  of 
** natural  evolution."  It  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  natural  effects 
of  a  Christian  spirit  thrust  into  any  environment,  and  expressing  itself 
through  the  inspiration  of  common  events  to  common  lives. 

A  few  individuals,  in  a  [>rayerful  spirit  and  a  patient  devotion, 
organized  a  little  mission  in  a  tent  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
Christian  character  which  their  lives  displayed  attracted  to  them  others 
of  a  like  disposition  and  feeling.  Having  no  hobbies  to  ride,  and 
making  few  far-reaching  plans,  guided  almost  exclusively  by  the  dic- 
tates of  a  love  for  Crod  and  man,  they  went  on  from  smaller  things  to 
the  larger^  as  Providence  opened  the  doors.  It  was  a  case  of  a  spiritual 
life  breathed  into  a  neighborhood  and  exhibiting  in  its  works  the 
desires  of  its  heart.  One  person  inlluenced  another,  and  they  influ- 
enced others,  under  the  care  of  divine  favor,  so  that  with  steadily 
increasing  force  the  mission  has  grown,  by  no  sudden  advance  or 
revival  into  the  great  church  with  its  present  regidar  congregations  of 
four  to  five  thousand,  and  its  church  active  membership  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred.  Many  hundred  of  that  number  are  engaged  in 
their  spare  hours  during  the  week  and  on  the  S:ibbath»  visiting  the 
poor,  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  caring  for  the  sick, 
warning  the  wicked,  and  laying  foundations  for  new  missions  of  future 
churches. 

The  College  was  an  outgrowth  of  this  same  spirit-  Beginning  with 
seven  young  men  who  wished  to  study  for  the  ministry,  these  attracted 
others,  and  the  new  class  still  others.  Teachers  were  added  as  the 
need  developed.  New  studies  were  introduced,  as  demanded,  until 
now  a  full  College  Corporation^  chartered  by  the  State  and  independent 
of  the  church,  gives  instruction  directly  and  indirectly  to  about  thirty- 
five  hundred  students.  The  courses  include  a  full  college,  a  college 
preparatory  and  business  courses,  a  professional  course,  a  school  of 
the  Christian  religion,  a  musical  department,  a  special  department  in 
practical  instruction  connected  with  mechanics,  household  science, 
and  the  useful  arts. 

The  new  building,  just  dedicated,  together  with  the  halls  in  different^ 
parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  take  six 
thousand  students  at  the  opening  of   the  fall  term.     These    students 
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are  from  all  classes  of  society,  but  most  largely  from  the  working  classes, 
who  would  have  no  opportunity  to  secure  such  instruction  unless  per- 
mitted to  study  in  their  spare  hours  and  to  go  for  recitation  at  the 
hours  most  convenient  for  them,  day  or  evening. 

The  Hospital  also  began  in  a  very  small  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  sjiecial  need  for  the  poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  where 
the  Hospital  is  located,  there  being  no  other  hospital  in  that  vicinity. 
It  began  with  (our  beds,  and  the  number  was  increased  as  the  wants 
demanded,  until  a  property  was  purchased  by  the  church  on  Broad 
Street,  with  present  accommodation  for  twenty -one  beds,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Although  these  beds  are  generally  ftjll  the  year  round  with 
accident  cases,  yet  by  far  the  largest  work  connected  with  the  Hospital 
consists  in  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  what  is  appropriate  to  their  individual  needs.  The 
recent  hard  times  have  made  a  great  demand  for  such  visitation,  and 
it  has  not  removed  the  patients  from  the  affectionate  care  of  their 
homes,  while  it  supplies  them  with  all  that  a  hospital  can  give»  Some- 
times the  Hospital  dispensary  and  even  the  large  yard  is  crowded  wtlh 
aflflicted  persons  from  among  the  working  classes,  waiting  for  medical 
counsel  or  surgical  assistance.  There  have  been  single  weeks  this  past 
winter  wherein  the  running  expenses  of  the  Hospital  cost  the  church 
at  the  rate  of  five  htmdred  dollars  per  week,  all  services  connected 
with  the  Hospital  being  entirely  free. 

It  is  vtiy  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Hospital  is  only  just  beginning, 
and  the  great  need  of  larger  accommodations  must  soon  secure  larger 
buildings,  and  a  complete  work  of  medical  visitation  which  shall  co\'er 
every  part  of  the  great  city. 

Fverv  department  of  the  church  work  seems  to  be  sadly  crowded. 
Tickets  for  admission  to  the  church  services  have  become  a  necessity, 
except  in  the  overflow  meetings.  The  seven  reading  rooms  are  overfull 
in  the  evenings.  The  missions  cannot  be  built  fast  enough  to  accom- 
mmlate  the  applicants  for  admission,  and  the  chief  problem  with  the 
seven  Christian  Kndeavor  Societies,  the  Boys'  Brigade,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Voung  Men's  Association,  the 
Business  Men*s  Union,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  the  College  Athletic 
Association,  the  great  Chorus,  the  Kindergarten,  the  King's  Daughters 
and  King*s  Sons,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Sunday-schools,  the  Sanitarian 
Society  for  furnishing  work  for  the  homeless  poor,  the  home  for  Voung 
Women,  the  Oirls'  I^amp  and  Lilies  Benevol*>nt  Society,  the  Missionarv' 
Workers,  the  Ministerial  Brotherhood,  the  Benevolent  Societies,  the 
Voung  Men*s  Congress,  the  Literary  Societies,  is  that  connected  with 
the  disposition  of  great  numbers. 


ing  upon  a  field  where 
the  ordinary  Boston 
church  could  no  longer 
maintain  itself, 
through  the  removal 
of  the  families  which 
had  once  sustained  it, 
outside  benevolence 
came  in  to  utilize  the 
church  plant  by  new 
services  adapted  to 
the  new  residents  or 
transient  population 
of  the  old  field,  under 
the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Dick- 
inf^on,  D.D. 

It  started  out  with 
the  idea  of    evangel- 
izing the  no n- church- 
going  community, 
rather     than     merely 
edifying  the  habitual 
church-goer,  and   in  place  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  parochial  visita- 
tion,  and   occasional  special   services   to   reach    the   impenitent,  the 
pastoral  force  was  to  be  first  of  all  evangelistic  in  its  methods  of  work. 

1  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  the  evangelist,  with  his  wide  knnwtedg??  of  work  (hrtiughout  *h« 
country,  says  ihat  Dr.  Conwell's  enterprise  is  ihc  nios!  highly  orgitnixcd  church  in  America. 
'Iliere  are  four  assistant  pastors,  besides  the  dean  of  the  college  and  the  hospital  chap- 
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The  buiiding  itself  was  made  an  open  door  churchi  with  daily 
ministrations;  a  business  house,  in  spiritual  business.  The  attention 
of  non-church-going  people  was  attracted  at  once  by  popular  lectures 
and  concerts.  By  a  Dorcastry  Suijerintendent,  three  hiuiilred  young 
women  were  gathered ;  for  whom  reading 
rooms  were  opened,  and  twenty  evening 
classes.*  Young  men's  reading  rooms, 
gymnasium,  lyceum  work,  and  evening 
classes  were  opened,  a  Boys*  Brigade 
organized;  a  sewing  school  and  a  kinder- 
garten provided;  and  thirty -seven  gather- 
ings, comprising  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  people  every  week,  have  utilized 
the  Berkeley  Temple  building*  There  is 
a  relief  department  for  the  poor,  rescue 
work  for  fallen  women,  and  a  temperance 
guild  of  two  hundred  reformed  men. 

It  is  in  its  new  environment  one  of  the 
most  highly  organized  and  efficient  insti- 
tutions; fully  armed  at  every  point,  and 
intensely  alive  spiritually.  In  seven  years 
the  church  membership  has  increased 
from  three  hundred  to  more  than  a 
thousand. 

For  some  years  a  number  of  theological 
students  from  Andover  have  spent  their 
Sundays  in  aiding  the  Temple  work,  and 
now  the  Rev.  I^wrence  Phelps  hasopenerl 
an  Institute  of  Api>lied  Christianity  in 
this  building,  with  a  well-organixed  force 
and  regular  courses  of  study,  to  gi\^e  instruction  in  modern  methods 
of  philanthropic  and  Christian  work. 

The  Kurn  Hattin  Home  for  homeless  boys  has  been  opened  at 
Westminster,  Vermont,  under  the  auspices  of  Berkeley  Temple,  and 
also  a  home  for  working  giris,  for  summer  outing. 

Dr.  Dickinson's  work  is  aided  by  most  efficient  associate  pastors, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  Floating  Hospital  charity  has  been 

lain.  The  parochial  work  is  conducted  in  part  througli  eigljtcen  deacons,  supervising 
twelve  districts.  The  annual  expense  is  some  540,000,  cind  the  property  value  about 
1450,000.  The  Sunday  crowds  are  so  great  ihal  the  eight  thousand  auditors  of  morning 
and  evening  are  admitted  by  ticket. 

*  Mi*s  Frances  H,  Dyer,  of  the  C&Hj^tgaiioHaiiJt,  has  a  Current  Event  class  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  young  women. 
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of  the  pastor*s  assistant,  who  gives  out  day  by  day  to  his  helpers 
whatever  work  ought  to  be  done  for  these  families.  The  church  visitor 
then  calls  upon  those  who  do  not  attend  religious  services,  sending 
their  names  to  the  pastors  of  other  churches  if  a  preference  for  other 
worship  is  found.  Other  church  members  are  then  introduced  to  those 
remaining  on  the  list.  And  the  Stinday-school  superintendent,  with 
his  army  of  helpers,  then  takes  up  the  work,  and  any  ptipil  once 
brought  into  the  school  is  searched  for  if  absent  two  Sundays,  Then^ 
too,  the  superintendent  ol  the  relief  department  of  the  church  visits 
the  homes,  extending  aid  to  those  who  need  it, —  perhaps  three  or  four 

i  St.  John's  Guild  first  established  this  summer  charity  in  New  York,  it  being  tbr  oui- 
coiTiu  of  the  vUititliun  uf  seven  thousand  poor  families  in  one  season  by  a  hundrt»l  and 
fori)'  volunteer  vis itora  from  St.  John's  parish. 
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hundred  families  in  one  winter;  and  his  work  i.s  followed  up  by  the 
employment  bureau  forces,  and  the  iiidustiial  school  agency.  And  if 
any  are  sick,  they  are  reported  to  the  chief  of  the  dispensary  staffs  and 
they  receive  at  once  whatever  aid  they  need, — ^  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
cases  in  a  week.  Those  wiio  attend  church  receive  a  warm  welcome, 
and  then  there  is  a  cottage  prayer-meeting  which  takes  wide-awake 
Christian  workers  to  every  house.  There  are  constant  conversions, 
and  large  accessions  to  the  church,  and  each  one  uniting  is  placed 
under  the  watchful  oversight  of  a  church  officer  for  aid  in  developing 
spiritual  gifts. 

There  are  four  Boston  churches  and  three  religious  societies  that 
appoint  vohmteer  visitors  to  form  permanent  friendly  relations  with 
those  who  need  befriending.  I>r>  Donald's  work  at  Trinity  Church 
has  to  do  (through  the  **Trinily  House  "j  with  a  philanthropic  laundry 
that  employs  a  hundred  women;  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  is  on  Back  Bay 
wash  tubs.  Dr.  Hale's  church  maintains  a  trained  nurse  as  well  as 
a  missionary.  The  women  workers  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  are  engaged  in  noteworthy  service  for  the  poor.  The  Claren- 
don Street  Baptist  Church,  so  famed  for  its  interest  in  foreign  missions, 
is  foremost  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the  fallen  tn  the  city,  and  to  assist 
the  unworthy  and  those  abandoned  by  society.  The  late  Dr.  Ciordon, 
so  sorely  missed  by  the  friendless,  was  largely  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  Boston  Industrial  Home,  where  seven  hundred  and  thirty  reli- 
gious meetings  were  held  in  a  year  for  women  and  men,  in  connection 
with  dealing  out  forty-seven  thousand  meals,  and  giving  thirty-three 
thousand  beds,  and  furnishing  twenty  thousand  days'  w^ork. 

The  Boston  City  Missionary  Society  reports,  since  its  organization, 
the  holding  of  seventy  thousand  meetings;  and  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  visits  made,  —  of  which  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  were  to  the  sick.  The  ])resent  yearly  visitation  is  more  than 
fifty  thousand.  More  than  stxty-five  thousand  persons  participate  in 
the  bounty  of  the  City  Mission  Fresh- Air  Fund. 
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13.   Thk   Lnstitutional   Church,  and  Methods    in    LondonJ 


The  term  institutional  Church  was,  I  think,  invented  by  one  of  ihe 
most  eminent  of  our  religious  workers,  to  distinguish  the  methods 
of  Berkeley  Temple  from  the  conventional  work  of  the  average  city 
church,  and  since  there  is  now  an  In'^tilutional  Church  League,  includ- 
ing two  or  three  score  of  widely  scattered  churches,  it  seems  likely  that  \ 
the  distinction  between  institutional  and  conventional  will  abide,  and 
tf  it  abides  it  is  likely  to  be  more  sharply  defined.  It  relates  lo  that 
form  of  city  mission  work  which  adds  certain  appliances  to  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  local  church,  that  adapt  the  church  work  better 
to  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  families  of  workingmciu 
The  building  is  an  every^day  house*  The  work  is  social  and  educational, 
and  helpful  to  the  poor;  it  is  diverting,  amusing,  as  well  as  keenly 
evangelistic.  Its  evening  services  are  so  manipulated  as  to  reach  the 
classes  to  whom  the  church  ministers.  It  is  a  church  in  which  the 
versatility  of  the  pastor  and  his  associates,  and  their  knack  at  catching 
the  crowd,  count  for  more  than  in  staid  family  churches,  where  good 
yireaching,  systematic  edification,  and  certain  routine  pastoral  activities 
are  most  in  demand.^ 

It  IS  at  present  difficult  lo  tell  how  far  the  term  Institutional  is  to 
be  applied,  or  exactly  what  it  stands  for.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
churches  in  Kngland  and  in  America  have  departed  widely  from  con- 
venttonal  methods,  but  they  would  be  quick  to  disclaim  the  adjective 
Institutional.  The  Church  of  God  does  not  necessarily  move  in  a  ml, 
nor  does  any  departure  from  ordinary  routine  need  to  be  designated 
as  anything  other  than  a  normal  attempt  of  a  local  church  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  environment.  When  Dr.  Strong  reports  that  the  Institu- 
tional churches  average  six  times  better  than  other  churches  in  the  same 
denomination,  in  respect  to  additions,  he  really  means  that  revived  and 
determined  churches,  that  are  alive  lo  seize  upon  opportunities  and 
quick  to  adopt  wise  methods,  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  others.  It 
would  be  easy  to  pick  out  fifty  vigorous  working  churches  that  welcome 
new  methods,  that  are  averse  to  new  names,  that  grow,  howev^er,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  average  of  their  several  denominations.  And 
it  would  be  easy  to  select  scores  of  churches,  and  show  that  special 
methods,  even  when  temporarily  adopted,  have  yielded  extraordinary 
results,^  that  the  normal  growth  of  the  church  contemplates  the  wise 

1  The  Pilgrim  Church  of  Cleveland  and  the  Plymouth  of  Detroit  arc  good  iDustratioiis 
of  I  he  new  methods,  as  well  as  several  of  the  churches  alluded  to  on  previous  pages. 
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use  o(  new  methods  in  new  circumstanceSj  and  that  a  growing  church 
must  renew  itself  in  each  new  generation.  The  adaptation  of  the 
ancient  Christianity  to  new  times  is  one  of  the  tests  of  its  aptitude  for 
longevity. 

Observation,  indeed,  in  l^ndon  proves  that  many  features  of  church 
work,  relatively  new  to  America,  have  been  for  some  years  in  use  in 

Our  OU  Home  over  Sea. 


Dr.  Newman  Hall  adopted  methods  thirty  years  ago  that  with  us  to-day 
are  called  new,  I'he  work  of  the  great  t^piscopal  churches  in  New 
York  is  found  in  some  of  its  features  in  the  Established  Church;  the 
service  to  humanity  rendered  by  St.  Harlholomew,  or  by  tiracc  Church, 
being  matched  in  many  particulars  by  metropolitan  methods  in  Eng- 
land. While  some  take  more  pains  to  preserve  propriety,  than  by  all 
means  to  save  the  souls  of  their  neighbors,  yet  the  Church  universal,  in 
tlie  modern  age,  is  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  There  are 
seven  hundred  Nonconformist  churches,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  Londori.  'I'wo  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  Church  of  England  edifices  are  open  for  daily  service  ;  and  there  is  a 
never-ending  series  of  evangelistic  or  parochial  missions,  with  open-air 
preaching,  and  factory-help  visitation.  There  are  five  thousand  lay 
helpers  in  the  English  Church  to  aid  in  aggressive  Sunday-school  work, 
and  in  holding  religious  meetings. 

The  London  Congregational  Union  has  opened  five  mission  halls  in 
East  London,  reaching  twenty  thousand  beneficiaries  by  shelter,  food, 
(ire,  and  clothing,  and  carrying  on  a  very  successful  rescue  work.  The 
clothing  item  is  thirty  thousand  garnnents  in  a  year.  Ur.  Mearns,  the 
Secretary,  is  the  author  of  the  Bi//er  Cry  of  OuUa&t  London^  which 
has  reached  a  circulation  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  London  VVesleyan  Home  Mission  is  carried  on  by  seventy  refined 
and  educated  women,  laboring  among  the  most  degraded  population  of 
the  city.  Rescue  work  is  one  of  their  specialties,  and  they  maintain  a 
medical  mission.  The  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  People  works  for  the 
young  women  of  the  East  End  in  varied  friendly  offices, —  the  finding 
of  employment;  and,  particidarly,  much  time  is  spent  in  promoting 
fairly  good  marriages  among  them.^  This  work  is  so  largely  gratuitous 
that  the  mis>sion  is  almost  self-sustaining,  the  missioners  contributing 
freely  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  outside  subscribers  are  women. 
The  great  work  of  the  West  London  Mission  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

1  Woman's  Missiem^  p.  43. 
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Mr,  Spufgeon's  Stockweli  OrphaiKLge,  now  planted  in  a  four- acre  V 
in  a  London  suburb,  has  cared  for  1742  children;  and  the  Tabeniac 
almshouses  for  die  aged  have  proved  a  most  beneficent  charity.  H 
Pastor*s  College  has  sent  out  a  thousand  men.*  One  of  his  studeni 
Rev.  Archibald  G.  Brown,  has  gaUiered  five  thousand  into  the  \\^ 
Tabernacle  within  twenly-tive  years,  and  has  proved  himself  one  of 
great  spiritual  powers  of  the  kingdom.  The  East  Tabernacle  empio) 
nine  missionaries,  making  twenty-six  thousand  visits  in  a  year;  givinj 
out  foo<i  to  a  third  part  of  those  called  on.  The  expense  is  met  whollfj 
by  thank-offerings,  and  somebody  is  always  so  thankful  that  there 
no  begging  for  money. 

The  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church  provides  the  youth  of  work 
ing  classes  with  varied  entertainment,  and  instniction  in  trades,  an( 
nine  classes  for  scientific  studies.     The  Tolman  Square  Congregationatj 
Church  has  twenty  forms  of  church  work,  five  being  in  the  interests  ofj 
temperance.     !)r,  John  Clifford,  of  Faddington,  has  now  under  way  a 
Young  People's  Institute,  at  a  cost  of  ;S5 0,000.     The  Highbury  (Juad- 
rant  has  fifty-six  forms  of  Christian  work,  and  in  fifty-one  of  them  the 
workers  meet  once  a  week.     There  are  '(w^  himdred  and  seventeen 
working  members,  who  reach  ten  thousand  persons  by  philanthropic, 
and  spiritual  outgoing. 

The  interdenominational  London  City  Mission  expends  more  than 
5300,000  a  year,  and  employs  the  continuous  sen  ice  of  five  hundred 
missionaries.  More  than  fifty- three  thousand  drunkards  and  laUen 
women  have  been  reclaimed  through  this  Society.  Year  before  last, 
3,667,680  visits  were  made;  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  were  to  the  sick.  The  Society  ordinarily  meets 
half  a  million  workingmen  in  a  year.  The  annual  religious  services 
are  more  than  eighty  thousand,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  outdoor 
meetings.  There  are  thirty-eight  subdivisions,  or  forms,  of  service;  so 
reaching  neglected  classes  of  every  type.  For  example,  special  mis- 
sions to  night  cabmen,  day  cabmen,  omnibus  men,  or  canal  boatmen. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  normal  outworking  of  practical 
Christianity  dian  is  found  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  Christ 
Church  on  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  **  I  have  always  held,"  says  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  B,  Meyer, -^  "that  the  Christian  church  is  the  true 
parent  of  all  philanthropic  schemes,  and  that  they  must  depend  on  her 
for  their  maintenance.     That  philanthropy  fails  in  its  loftiest  results 

1  Hie  work  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  reaching  the  masses,  was  quife  unprecederited  in  the 
history  of  British  Christianity.  Crowds  had  been  gathered,  but  Ihcy  were  never  betoce 
so  well  kept  together,  and  so  tho roughly  org^iini^ed  for  Christian  and  hunionJiarian  service, 

-  Letter  of  April  19,  1895* 
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which  does  not  give  Jesus  Christ  to  men.     On  the  other  hand,  philan- 
thropic work  is  the  noblest  education   that   a  church  can  receive, 

balancing  its  devotion  to  God  with  devotion  to  man  for  His  sake*" 


14,   The  War  Crv. 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  ypon  lines  of  activity  made 
memorable  by  the  early  Baptists  and  Methodists  some  generations 
since.  The  rank  and  file  are  all  at  it  and  always  at  it^ — the  salvation 
of  the  lost.  Farmer  Jones  of  Seattle  says  that  the  Army  workers  are 
the  only  Christians  he  is  acquainted  with  who  really  make  friends  with 
the  drunkards,  and  this  commends  it  to  him. 

Looked  at  in  a  large  way,  it  is  a  deliberate  plan  to  tackle  the  slum 
population  of  the  world,  and  to  abolish  the  slums  through  moral 
reformation.  Without  claiming  a  monopoly  in  this  line  of  work,  it 
has  achieved  a  success  so  noteworthy  as  to  attract  general  attention 
and  hearty  co-operation. 

tJenerat  William  Booth  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  uf  the 
century.  His  epoch-making  book,  Darktsi  Etig/and^  was  but  an 
incident  in  a  life  work  that  will  command  the  admiration  of  the 
ages  for  his  invention  of  the  most  et^cient  instrument  of  any  age  for 
evangelizing  the  masses.  His  sincerity,  his  singular  devotement  to 
his  work,  his  tolerance  of  divergent  methods,  and  his  personal  modesty, 
have  given  him  a  deserved  pre-eminence  as  the  great  bishop  of  the 
established  church  of  the  poor.* 

Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  the  Salvation  Army  Mother,  was,  equally  with 
her  husband,  called  of  Clod  to  this  work,  and  singularly  qualified  for 
it  by  extraordinary  providential  gifts.  She  was  pre-eminently  a  soul- 
saving  w^oman,  working  for  the  most  degraded  with  a  pure  and  dis- 
interested love.  She  was,  too,  an  eloquent  jjreacher;  of  sound  judg- 
ment as  a  counselor,  and  of  remarkable  foresight.  Seven  children, 
in  ever>'  way  singularly  adapted  to  carry  on  the  Army  work,  now  rise 
up  to  call  her  blessed.  Her  funeral  service  in  October,  1S90,  was 
attended  by  thirty-six  thousand  people,  at  the  Olympian  Hippodrome 
in  Ixjndon. 

Mr.  Booth  was  a  child  of  the  Established  Church,  but  united  with 
the  Wesleyans  at  tifteen.  Catherine  Mumford  was  attracted  to  his 
ministrations,  and,  together,  they  organized  an  independent  open-air 
and  dancing-hall  mission  in  the  most  disreputable  section  of  London. 
This  was  so  great  a  success,  1865-1S78,  that  the  scope  of  the  move- 

1  The  tit]«  bestowed  upon  him  by  His  Excellency  Governor  GreenUalge  of  Mas<Michu- 
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not  spend  his  time  coaxing,  cajoling,  advising,  requesting,  and 
beseeching  a  set  of  religious  bummers,  who  are  bound  to  do  what  they 
have  a  mind  to:  but  he  directs,  and  disobedience  is  desertion.  There 
are  no  ornamental  and  honorary  members.  Nor  is  the  corps  a  mere 
religious  club.     Every  cor|>s  is  expected  to  have 


Sixieen  Meetings  a   IVeek, — 
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ten  indoor  and  six  open-air  services.  The  Army  is  kept  on  the 
move*  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success.  Summer  and 
winter  there  is  a  seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  meeting,  the  knee 
drill,  and  ** a  free-and-easy  "  in  the  afternoon.  Aside  from  tw^o  meet- 
ings in  a  week  to  indoctrinate  the  corps,  and  to  give  them  private 
instruction,  the  theory  of  fourteen  of  the  weekly  meetings  is  not  to 
receive  instruction,  nor  primarily  to  worship,  but  to  do  good  to  others. 

'Tis  related  that  Dickens  once  attended  a  book  party  in  his  ordinaiy 
dress;  representing,  as  he  said,  the  character  of  **the  gentle  reader/* 
who  figured  so  often  in  Scott's  novels.  If  the  gentle  reader  of  this 
book  will  imagine  himself  looking  on  at  a  Salvation  Army  meetingf 
this  is  what  he  will  see  and  hear:  — 

The  air  is  filled  with  martial  music,  or  with  the  shouting  of  men  in 
the  onset  of  battle.  He  hears  men  praying  with  all  their  might,  and 
sees  them  gesticulating  too  with  all  their  might,  as  if  to  gain  help  by 
haranguing  heaven.  Then  the  gentle  reader  will  find  in  full  play  the 
aptness,  the  ingenuity,  the  pluck,  and  persistency  of  the  auctioneers, 
in  bringing  men  to  a  spiritual  decii>ion  **by  coming  forward  " :  — 

'*Here  is  number  eleven  coming,^  now  for  twelve.  Here  comes 
twelve.  Everybody  that  is  glad,  clap  your  hands,  and  shout,— 
Kallelujah/* 

**When  you  get  away  from  the  doubters,"  says  General  Booth,  "then 
you  wnll  understand  the  shouters," 

When  a  sailor  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  praise  the  Lord  at  a 
prayer- meeting,  he  was  moved  to  do  it  in  sailor-like  fashion,  by  a 
swing  of  the  hat  and  "Hurrah/' 

Then,  too,  at  this  meeting,  the  rank  and  file  are  all  at  it,  and  always 
at  it;  every  man  and  every  woman  an  active  participant,  instead  of 
merely  looking  on,  to  admire  or  criticise  the  zeal  of  other  people- 
Mr.  Mills,  the  evangelist,  has  told  me  that  one  of  the  most  difficuk 
things  in  revival  work  is  to  get  helpers  to  go  upon  the  floor  to  seek  out 
inquirers,  and  to  obtain  religious  conversers  for  the  inquiry  room. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  no  difficulty  of  this  sort.  The  leader  tells  this 
one  or  that  one  to  go,  and  it  is  done  at  once. 
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Then  the  penitent  seeker  says  to  himself:  "This  poke-bonnet  and 
this  red  blouse  do  not  hold  loo  much  theology;  and  I  think  I  can 
understand  them.  If  they  say  they  know  it  is  all  rights  I'm  going  to 
try  it/* 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  soldiers,  men  and  women,  look 
happier  than  those  in  the  same  social  class  who  are  not  Christians. 
This  is  a  mighty  argument  with  those  who  have  a  sense  of  their  own 
wretchedness.  They  are  ready  to  Like  the  testimony  of  these  hearty, 
happy  people  that  there  is  "something  in  religion." 

'I'hen,  too,  the  Salvationists  conduct  their  business  by  carrying  round 
"samples.**  They  can,  at  once,  produce  the  very  men  and  women 
who  have  been  drunkards,  dishonest,  immoral,  who  are  now  sober, 
honest,  moral,  and  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  God  manifest  in  their 
own  lives.  This  fact  has  tremendous  weight  with  sinners  who  are 
tired  of  sinning,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  attempting  to  gel  clear. 

Another  method  of  work  is  the  street  parade,  with  the  band  and 
songs  of  salvation,  and  the  national  colors,  and  the  Army  banner,  — a 
crimson  field  and  blue  border.  If  even  oiir  staid  Missionary  He  raid  has 
witliin  a  year  or  two  made  a  pathetic  plea  for  sending  out  a  few  second- 
hand cornets  to  South  Africa,  for  collecting  the  pagans  to  the  kraal 
services,  why  not,  Salvation  Army  fashion,  ask  the  kraals  to  contribute 
a  few  second-hand  tom-toms  to  drum  up  the  pagans  of  Christendom? 

The  open-air  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  Stales 
have  been  attended  by  four  millions  of  people  within  one  year;  a 
creditable  crowd  collected  by  a  handful  of  workers,  there  being,  in 
1890,  omy  S662  Salvationists  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  grounds  of  the  success  of  the  Army 
is  the  habit  they  have  of  labeling  or  ticketing  every  soldier  —  **  Sal- 
vation Army.*'  If  every  Christian  in  the  world  would  show  his  colors, 
wherever  he  is,  the  world  would  the  sooner  be  won  to  Christ.  If  the 
average  church  member  were  to  wear  at  his  business  a  red  jersey 
jacket,  emblazoned  **  Prepare  to  meet  tJod/*  *lis  likely  that  he  would 
be  not  only  an  aggressive  worker,  but  he  would  at  least  make  sure  his 
own  preparation. 

It  is  perhaps  suitable  to  classify  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  Salvationist  movement,  that  it  is  so  largely  a  social  power  in  the 
attention  it  gives  to 

Practical  Qurstions^ 


instead  of  debating  theology.  The  pathetic  stories  of  twelve  hundred 
Stepney  paupers,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  reveal  a  horrible 
depth  of  human  wretchedness;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Army  first 


them  to  shake  off  their 
old  habits  and  get  a  new 
start  in  life.  It  takes 
the  lowest,  and  gives 
what  is  to  them  a  higher 
culture.  And  they  all 
come  to  have  a  singular 
sense  of  respectability 
when  they  once  think 
of  themselves  as  the 
son^  and  daughters  of 
the  Almighty. 

More  than  three- 
eighths  of  the  Army 
corps  are  located  in 
Great  Britain,  where 
their  peculiarities  and 
their  aggressiveness 
have  been  met  by  mob 
violence, readily  match- 
ing that  which  greeted 
the  W'esleys.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Booth  fam- 
ily have  been  in  jail  for  conscience'  sake  more  frequently  than  some 
of  the  law-breakers  in  our  border  states. 

Intelligent  reporters  t:laim  that  the  Army  is  already  making  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the 

Povtriy 

of  the  worst  wards  in  English  cities.^  As  a  form  of  city  mission  work. 
the  Salvationist  service  is  as  useful  as  it  is  unique  in  its  philanthropic 
or  humanitarian  sen  ice.     The  army  has  developed  a  high  degree  of 


SALVATIQM    AKMY    si^i  ER. 
Interviewing  a  drunkard,  London.  —  Brewer. 


I  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  powers  working  tu  ihis  end.    Compare  Secretary  C.  S.  LQch*s_ 
paper  in  Book  VI,  Part  Third,  Chap.  2. 


PICKING  UP  STRAGGLERS 
For  the  Saivmtion  Army  Shelfftr.  London, 


moral  elevation  of  those  minislered  to.  Without  raising  th?  question 
of  spiritual  salvation,*  here  is  a  great  relief  work  carried  on  day  by 
day;  and  there  are  many  of  the  beneficiaries  to  whom  the  Army  dis- 

I  General  Booth,  who  h  in  the  best  position  to  know,  claims  Ihai  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
iitlen  women  coming  under  their  care  have  reforraed,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  criminals. 
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cipline  proves  permanently  beneficiaL  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity  that  the  slum  officers  in  London,  mostly  women, 
made  four  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  visits  in  one  year,  and  cared 
for  eleven  thousand  sick, 

'I'he  Darkest  Knglaud  fund  has  been  used  to  establish,  among  other 
institutions,  Food  and  Shelter  Depots,  that  are  self -supporting,  in 
furnishing  soap  and  water,  supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast,  for  eight 
cents.  The  first  year  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  reported 
two  million  nine  hundred  thousand  meals  given,  one  hundred  thousand 
farthing  breakfasts  for  children,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
half-penny  meals,  and  a  million  and  a  half  meals  costing  from  one 
penny  to  four.  There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lodcrin^^ 
the  first  year,  and  a  million  and  a  half  the  second. 

There  are  seventy- five  Array  centers  in  London  for  adrninistcnng 
social  relief.  The  Rescue  Homes,  and  the  schemes  for  furnishing 
employment,  offer  definite  opportunity  to  many  thousands  of  persons 
to  redeem  their  lives.  Salvage  wharf  work  for  assorting  the  rubbish  of 
London,  self-supporting  shops  for  learning  men's  trades,  farm  colotiy 
work  on  twelve  hundred  acres  seven  miles  below  London, which  is  already 
a  success,  knitting,  bookbinding,  and  laundry  establishments  for  women, 
supported  wholly  by  their  earnings,  and  ^'25,000  reserved  for  opening 
an  over-sea  colony, —  ali  these  attest  great  practical  sagacity  in  the 
leader  of  this  work,  who  lacks  little  of  being  the  chiefest  apostle  of 
industrial  education. 

Commander  Ballington  Booth  is  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  AraericA, 
ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  has  acquired  great  influence  through  the 
exercise  of  admirable  executive  qualities.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
General  William  and  Catherine  Booth;  he  has  the  oversight  of  four 
thousand  officers,  and  brings  to  the  work  powers  highly  disciplined  by 
important  services  in  London  and  in  Australia.  It  is  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes of  his  child  life,  that  he  wrote:  "I  feel  more  determined  than 
ever  to  work  every  minitte.  Lord  help  me,  I  will  do  what  I  do  well 
1  will  get  on.     I  will  be  a  man." 

The  women  workers  in  New  York  look  not  so  much  upon  what  is 
evil  as  upon  what  can  be  improved-  They  dwell  among  the  most 
degraded,  living,  in  respect  to  condition,  as  the  people  live,  and 
performing  kind  offices  for  the  sick  and  for  children,  — washing  the 
babies  and  washing  the  floors.  Within  three  months  they  took  seven- 
teen hundred  babes  and  little  children  to  wash  and  feed,  while  their 
mothers  were  at  work.  One  mother,  seventeen  years  old,  was  found, 
who  slept  for  weeks  in  the  entry  ways  of  lodging-houses,  and  who 
washed  her  baby  under  the  hydrants  in  the  street.     This  is  an  age  of 
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missions,  of  foreign  adventure,  and  of  heroic  home  service.  Miss 
Schofield,  a  distinguished  college  graduate,  was  a  wise  woman  Uj  }oio 
the  Salvationists,  and  enter  the  slums;  devoting  herself  to  tiod,  in 
the  service  of  fallen  humanity. 

President  Seth  Low,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  many 
of  our  best-known  and  most  conservative  citizens,  endorse  in  substan- 
tial manner  the  sociological  work  of  the  poke  bonnets  and  red  jackets. 
And  an  eight-story  building  has  been  completed  in  New  York  for 
Army  use,  erected  in  memory  of   Mrs,  Catherine  Booth. 


"^1 


y#^-^^ 
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A   KIRTTAN    BAND.  — Bwuce. 

When  American  missionaries  are  touring  in  India,  they  sometimes  galhcr  the  vlllageri  for  evening 
service  by  tnBtrumenul  and  chont  music,  —  a  method  nol  unilke  that  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  well-settled  policy  of  the  Army  not  to  make 
sectarian  attacks  upon  Christians,  persons,  nor  societies,  in  their  meet- 
ings or  in  their  publications.  I'here  are,  all  told,  twenty-seven  weekly 
papers,  and  fifteen  monthly,  the  total  issue  being  more  than  thirty-three 
million  copies  a  year;  besides  several  millions  of  books  and  pamphlets. 
Th(  War  Cry  receives  no  advertisements,  but  inserts  in  every  copy 
plain  directions  of  the  way  and  conditions  of  salvation;  and  this  is 
carried  into  places  of  the  worst  repute,  and  into  saloons  and  beer  halls, 
all  over  the  world.  The  poke-bonnets  have  no  dignity  to  lose,  no 
social  standing  to  be  compromised;  but  they  go  wherever  there  are 
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^V'^here  there  is  sin  there  is  penalty.  Sin  supi>oses  lavv»  law  supposes 
*^*^»ialty.  Law  without  penalty  would  be  no  law  at  all,  but  merely  good 
^^vice. 

Sin  is  recorded  in  two  volumes,  in  the  book  of  the  divine  remera- 
^^^'^iice,  and  in  the  book  of  human  memory.  The  time  is  coming 
^^'^'^en  these  books  will  have  to  be  opened,  and  their  contents  perused, 
^— onscience  will  torment  the  soul  with  the  memory  of  sins,  unless  they 
*^ii^ve  been  forgiven;  and  the  Day  of  I>ays  cannot  be  very  far  away  when 
^Very  soul  will  have  to  stand  before  the  Great  White  Throne. 

Jesus  Christ  came,  and  suffered,  ancl  died,  and  rose  again,  in  order 
^hat  full  and  free  forgiveness  might  be  made  possible  for  every  man. 
^^o<l  has  engaged  to  receive  those  who  come  to  Him  in  true  repentance; 

Cand  when  forgiven,  the  soul  will  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  saying,  **Go  in 
peace  and  sin  no  more.** 
Kvery  soldier  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  been 
convinced  of  sin,  felt  its  evils,  mourned  over  it,  accepted  forgiveness 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  now  walking  and  living  by 
tlie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  favor. 
They  went  to  the  throne  as  sinners,  offered  themselves  for  the  service 
of  Jehovah,  received  the  assurance  of  salvation,  and  now  glory  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

When  a  soul  comes  to  Christ,  it  needs  salvation  in  two  directions, — 
it  needs  Forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  past;  and  it  wants  Deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  evil  habits,  that  would,  otherwise,  compel  the 
commission  of  the  same  sins  in  the  future.  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  brings  deliverance  from  the  bomlage  of  evil,  and  introduces  the 
sovil  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

People  ask  sometimes,  **  What  is  the  use  of  my  seeking  forgiveness? 
Were  God  to  blot  out  the  catalogue  of  my  past  transgressions  to-day, 
I  have  such  a  wretched  temper,  or  am  mastered  by  such  evil  appetites 
and  dispositions,  that  I  should  be  swept  away  with  the  temptations  of 
to-morrow,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  evil  habits  of  a  lifetime.  Have  I 
not  tried  again  and  again  to  rise?  And,  failing  in  the  effort,  have  I 
not  again  and  again  sunk  down  into  the  arms  of  despair?  What  can 
I  do?  My  very  nature  compels  me  to  sin,  and  though  I  see  myself 
drifting,  drifting  to  my  doom,  I  cannot  stop,  I  cannot  help  myself,  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am :  who  shall  deliver  me?  ** 

Behold,  my  brother,  there  is  hope  for  you.  There  is  deliverance  at 
hand.  Don*t  you  hear  the  words  of  Jesus  chiming  in  your  ears  like 
the  bells  of  the  better  land,  '*AU  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believelh?"  It  is  possible  for  you  to  have  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
nature.     If  you  do  not  believe  in  devils,  you  believe  in  devilish  things, 
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devilish  passions^  devilish  tempers,  devilish  hists.  These  are  die 
devils,  and  these  are  as  bad  as  devils,  but  Jesus  has  come  to  cast 
them  out. 

Oh,  Hallelujah!  God  will  not  only  forgive  the  past  and  blot  it  out  of 
His  remembrance,  ami  cover  it  even  from  your  own  gaze,  but  He  can 
change  your  nature  and  preserve  you  from  sin  in  die  future.  All  who 
know  you  on  earth  and  all  who  know  you  in  heaven,  when  they  see 
the  mighty  change  that  will  come  over  you,  will  say,  "He  has  been 
born  over  again,  he  is  a  new  creature.'*  Come  hither,  troubled  heart, 
proud  hearty  avaricious  heart,  unclean  heart,  and  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning that  heart  shall  be  changed^  and  you  shall  have  a  new  heart. 

Oh,  how  is  it  that  men  go  about  trying  to  pcriiuade  themselves  that 
a  fatal  necessity  is  laid  upon  them  to  sin?  This  is  a  delusion*  If  any 
man  says  he  cannot  help  sinning,  that  he  must  distress  the  Redeemer, 
spoil  his  Christian  example,  and  mar  his  earthly  Paradise  with  this 
dirty  thing  we  call  sin,  it  is  a  terrible  mistake.  Surely,  surely,  God  is 
able  to  deliver  any  one  and  every  one  completely  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  spiritual  enemies;  and  once  delivered,  surely,  surely,  the  mighty 
arms  of  Jehovah  wrapped  around  him  are  able  to  hold  him  up. 

And  it  is  gloriously  possible  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  liring 
God  to  be  transformed  into  a  soul  winner.  He  can  be  delivered  from 
the  domination  of  the  petty,  selfish  interests  that  may  have  absorbed 
him  in  the  past,  and  be  transformed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  He  can  have 
a  Personal  Pentecost,  and  go  forth  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down. 

I  was  once  billeted  in  the  home  of  the  mayor  of  a  large  English  town. 
He  was  an  agnostic,  which  is,  I  suppose,  only  a  polite  word  for 
atheist;  yet  was  he,  humanly  speaking,  a  beautiful  character.  He 
was  one  with  me  in  sympathy  with  the  submerged,  suffering  crowd  for 
whom  1  labor.  He  said,  **  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  get  over  in  you 
Salvationists.  You  are  such  a  happy  lot."  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  not  have  wanted  to  get  over  it,  but  to  have  got  into  it.  And 
he  went  on  to  say, —  "I  attended  one  of  your  meetings  once,  but  I  am 
such  an  emotional  being  that  I  did  not  dare  to  go  again,  fearing  lest  I 
should  be  carried  away,  and  so  become  one  of  you." 

The  condition  on  which  the  realization  of  this  salvation  is  made  to 
depend  is  Faith,  **  According  to  your  faith  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.*' 
"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  If  there  is  much 
mystery  about  diis  statement,  I  will  not  on  that  account  be  hindered 
from  getting  all  the  blessing  out  of  it  that  is  intended  for  me.  If  I 
cannot  understand  the  ''all  things,"  I  will  try  to  realize  the  "some 
things"  that  I  need. 
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I[  I  ask  a  hungt7  man  to  partake  of  a  meal  with  me,  he  does  not 
wait  to  understand  the  nature  oi  the  food,  from  whence  it  came,  or 
how  it  is  prepared,  before  accepting  my  invitation;  he  does  not  trouble 
about  the  mystery  of  digestion,  nor  the  process  of  assimilation  that 
follows;  he  eats  the  stnff  and  profits  by  it,  and  perhaps  comes  to  under- 
stand it  afterwards.  So  iet  us  deal  with  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Let  us  believe  and  enjoy  whether  we  can  understand  all  about  it  or  not 

He  that  believeth  shall  see  the  glory  of  GocL  When  the  father  of 
the  boy  with  the  dumb  spirit  said,  "Lord,  I  believe,*'  the  devil  was 
cast  out  Faith  was  the  condition.  It  is  not,  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  can  understand,  desire,  hope,  fear,  know,  nor  even  repent 
and  conj«ecrate,  but  **A11  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth*" 

The  outward  heaven  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him 
will  be  no  heaven  to  you  unless  you  have  the  heaven  of  life  and  purity, 
and  love  of  heaven  inside  you, —  that  is,  unless  yon  are  possessed  of 
the  spirit  of  heaven;  but  God  is  strong  enough,  loving  enough,  and 
clever  enough  to  create  heaven  within  you. 

You  may  pray,  weep,  work,  but  all  will  avail  nothing  unless  yoii 
believe*  Ixtrd,  I  believe,  help  Thou  my  unbelief.  Lord,  I  do  now 
believe  as  well  as  I  can;  to  the  uttermost  of  my  ability  I  trust  Thee  now. 


16.    Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 


This  interdenominational  and  international  form  of  city  mission 
work  is  conducted  by  young  men,  and  aims  to  reach  young  men  of 
every  grade  of  social  standing  by  securing  their  co-operation  in  multi- 
farious activities  which  interest  young  men, ^ and  reaching  these  men 
in  order  to  promote  their  spiritual  good.  It  began  as  a  movement  to 
conserve  the  Christian  spirit  of  young  raen  in  cities.  In  America  it 
was  at  once  powerfully  developed  as  an  aggressive  work*  welcoming 
strangers,  reaching  out  in  religious  service.  It  has  not  only  developed 
the  highest  order  of  executive  force,  in  extending  its  work,  but  it  has 
proved  a  remarkably  efficient  evangelistic  power  in  Christendom. 

In  the  early  months  of  1894  there  were  fifty-one  hundred  and  nine 
associations:  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  Great  Urilam,  nearly  a 
thousand  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  more  than  a  thousand  in  Ger- 
many, and  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  the  United  States, 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION   BUILDING. 

Th!s  buUdIng  cosi  $300,000 :  that  in  New  York.  $500,000  :  thai  In  Philadelphia,  S  700.000:  ani 
the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  out-lops  them  all  at  $2,000,000,  and  thirteen  stones  hl^. 

The  total  attendance  upon  young  men's  religious  meetings  is  two 
and  a  half  millions,  as  reported  by  two- thirds  of  the  American  associa- 
tions. One- thin!  report  two  hundred  thousand  as  the  attendance  in 
Bible  classes,^  The  British  associations  maintain  more  than  forty-five 
thousand  religious  meetings  every  year, 

I  The  associations  are  all  active  w  orkt^rs  in  the  temperance  refomi  and  in  promoting 
wholesome  literature*  The  maintenance  of  reading  rooms,  libraries,  evening  classes,  socuil 
rooms,  physical  training,  is  a  part  of  their  regular  work.  As  a  world-wide  movement,  ihe 
\\  M.  C.  A.  has  won  a  noiable  record  among  athletic  circles  for  its  work  in  fostering;  phys^ 
ical  culmre.  promoting  muscular  Christianily,  educating  physical  directors  who  are  earnest 
Christian  men.  A  quarter  part  of  ihc  associations  report  twenty  thousand  young  men  in 
evening  clnss  work.  The  employment  bureaus,  as  reported  liy  a  third  of  the  associations, 
find  situations  for  ten  or  twelve  thousands  of  young  men  annually.  The  Bowery  bninch 
in  New  York,  in  1893,  gave  to  young  men  out  of  work  thirty-two  thousand  lodijings  And 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  tneals.  The  Brooklyn  Association  has  nine  branched, 
&eekin^  out  the  young  men  in  every  quarter. 
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Each  association  is  independent  in  its  governmentj  but  interlocked 
with  all  others  by  having  a  common  religions  basis,  agreed  upon  early 
in  the  movement.  And  after  the  very  first  years,  some  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  raised  has  been  used  in  supervision,  as 
represented  by  the  international  organization^  and  in  extending  the 
work.  Ihere  are  some  twelve  hundred  local  secretaries  in  America; 
first  trained  for  their  w^ork,  then  su]>ported  in  it.^  They  are,  more- 
over, aided  by  thirty-six  thousand  young  men,  upon  boards  of  directors 
and  working  committees.  And  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred  emi- 
nently qualified  men  engaged  upon  state  and  international  committees 
of  supers' ision.  There  are  thirty  paid  secretaries  of  the  international 
committee  in  the  United  States,  who  give  their  entire  time  to  advanc- 
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BOSTON  YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
Reading-room  and  library,  as  seen  from  the  gmme  room. 


ing  the  work,  in  certain  specified  directions.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  organized  of  all  modern  evangelistic  movements.  It 
has  been  favored,  from   the  beginning,  with  the  leadership  of  very 

'^  Business  abiliiVt  education,  Bible  knowledge,  spiritual  consecration  and  aptitude  are 
requisite,  and  then  special  training  in  fhc  schools  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts^  or  Chi- 
cago. 
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capable  business  men.     The  ablest  and  wealthiest  men  of   a^airs  ia 
America  have  heartily  co-operated  in  this  work. 

The  state  organizations  are  so  efficient  that  seven  or  eight  thousand 
delegates  meet  annually,  representing  a  thousand  associations;    theii| 
there  are  biennial  United  States  Conventions,  and  triennial  Worid 
Conferences,  which  are  largely  attended  by  American  delegates. 

The  associations  in  the  United  States  gave  early  proof  of  their 
business  capacity  in  the  inception  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  Com- 1 
mission,  in  the  War  for  the  Union.  And  their  evangelistic  efficiencyl 
in  looking  after  young  men  is  proved  by  statistics  gathered  over  broadi 
areas,  and  representing  a  great  variety  of  communities*  Joseph  Cook, 
D.  L.  Moody,  Major  Whittle,  and  a  vast  number  of  evangelists  and 
religious  workers,  whose  names  are  well  known,  began  their  service  m| 
connection  with  association  work* 

Great  vital  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  practical  sagacity  have  been 
evinced  in  reaching  out  for  new  work  among  young  men.  As  an 
illustration,  take  the 

Railway  Branch, 

The  five  hundred  million  passengers  on  American  railways  are  tiuns- 
ported  by  nearly  a  million  employees.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  began 
forty  years  ago  ^  to  look  after  these  men,  and  there  are  now  seventy 
railway  secretaries.  Work  is  maintained  at  a  hundred  points,  llie 
American  railways  appropriate  $100,000  a  year  toward  the  expenses, 
the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  being  on  the  pay  rolls.  For  example, 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Company  support  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
branches  at  fourteen  points,  the  company  paying  half  the  expense,  and 
the  other  half  is  made  up  by  personal  subscription  from  officials  of  the 
road  and  friends  of  the  association.*  That  they  can  well  afford  to  do 
it  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  railway  branch  diminished  the  receipts 
of  a  iiiptor  seller  near  by,  not  less  than  $2500  a  month,  according  to 
his  own  testimony.  'Tis  said  also  to  be  a  good-paying  investment, 
since  by  developing  conscience  the  men  handle  the  rolling  stock  better. 
This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  of  practical  Christianity, 
given  by  hard-headed  business  men  who  want  their  railways  well  taken 
care  of,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  to  develop 
conscience  in  their  workmen.  There  are,  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  2462  members;  the  libraries  contain  S676 
volumes,  and  the  rooms  were  visited  by  a  total  attendance  of  358,263 
in  1893. 

1  At  St.  Albans,  1854,  and  in  Csinadii,  1855.     In  1868  the  first  railway  secirtary  w^iS 
appomted^  and  in  1873  a  great  impetus  to  the  work  was  given  by  the  Cteveknd  AssociatioiL. 
*  Letter  from  G.  A,  Warbyrton,  Secretary,  July,  1894. 
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inttnvitepate  Associations 

now  include  441  in  America,  with  37,0^4  stiidems.^  InstitiilioDS,  like 
Yale  and  Harvard,  have  given  up  old  religious  societies,  and  organised 
Y  M,  C.  A. ;  so  leaguing  themselves  to  a  great  raovement,  and  promot- 
ing intercollegiate  Christian  work.  The  North  field  Summer  School  is 
an  oif shoot  of  this  collegiate  movement,  some  four  hundred  students 
from  a  hundred  colleges  spending  a  part  of  the  long  vacation  in  the 
study  of  aggressive  methods  of  religious  activity,  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  most  eminent  evangelists  of  the  world.  The  Student  Volunteer 
Missionary  movement  is  another  offshoot. 

This  work  began  in  a  revival  at  Princeton,  Mr.  L,  F*.  Wishard  being 
a  prime  mover  in  it.*  largely  through  his  apostolic  touring  there  are 
now  181  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Asia;  there  are  79  in  India,  22  in  Ceylon,  29 
in  Japan,  23  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  are  67  in  Africa  and  Oceanica. 


1  (892-93. 

^  Mr.  Wishard  fe  a  finir  exponent  of  the  busmesslike  methods  of  the  Y,  M.  C,  A,  worker* 
ftt  thdf  belt,  being  notable  for"pHfing  down  to  busin^fss"  In  his  addresses,  having  the 
knack  of  condensed  statement,  packinp  much  into  little,  and  with  points  well  arr-LnRed, 
He  is  a  clinching  speaker,  fostcoing  in  the  mind  whal  he  says  ;  an  onj^ing  magnetic  man, 
2N 
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Mr.  \V.  Hind  Smith  has  made  a  more  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  world  tour, 
forming  associations,  and  visiting  forty-eight  centers  of  work  in  six- 
teen British  colonies  or  foreign  countries.  Experienced  men  arc  at 
work  training  secretaries  in  the  great  mission  fields,*  Cornell  Uni- 
versity supports  a  worker  among  the  fifty  thousand  students  of  Tokyo- 
The  American  associations  are  now  well  settled  in  their  policy  to  reach 
the  young  men  in  non-Christian  lands,  c6-operating  with  the  mission- 
aries in  various  fields.    • 


Young  Women* s  Christian  Associafions^ 

The  women  of  America,  to  the  number  of  more  than  seven  thousand, 
have  aided  the  young  men  through  some  sixty  auxiliary  societies,  con- 
tributing to  association  building  funds  and  furnishings.  The  associ;i- 
tions  for  young  women,  which  are  now  found  in  the  principal  cities  of 
England  and  America,  were  first  established  twelve  years  after  Sir 
George  Williams  began  his  work  for  young  men.  l^dy  Kinnaird  opened 
a  home  for  girls  in  1856.  'I'here  are  now  a  hundred  thousand  members 
in  England.  The  London  Association  has  seventeen  thousand  mem- 
bers; it  owns  one  hundred  and  forty-two  institutions  of  various  sorts, 
- — among  them  nineteen  lodging-houses.  There  are  twenty-two  local 
instt totes.  The  IVavelers*  Aid  Society,  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Hale*s  paper, 
originated  with  the  London  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Boston  Voung  Women's 
Christian  Association  employs  an  agent  to  meet  all  incoming  steamers; 
to  help  young  girls  to  find  their  friends,  to  find  lodging,  and  w^ork.* 
The  Brooklyn  Association  has  3718  members.  The  Voung  Women's 
Association  work  has  made  its  way  to  mission  fields. 

A  very  interesting  local  work,  much  like  that  of  the  Women's  Associ- 
ations, has  been  carried  on  by  Madame  Bel  let,  in  Boulogne,  for  some 
twenty  years. 

Thf  Brothifhmd  of  S/,  Andreiu 

has  a  thousand  chapters  of  some  eleven  thousand  young  men,  in  more 
than  nine  hundred  episcopal  parishes;  the  members  standing  pledged 
to  personal  labor  in  exercising  a  religious  influence  ujmn  young  men, 
by  definite  work  week  by  week, —  an  organization  very  efficient  in 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  in  the  British  Isles.'     In  the  great  New 

1  For  a  part  of  Ihe  material  of  this  paper  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  it  Ihe  Author  mak« 
special  acknowledgmenls  to  Russell  Siurgis,  Esq..  and  to  Secretary  Wishard.  There  is  i 
valuable  article  in  Bliss'  Emychpedia  of  Missions,    Futik  &  VV^agnalls,  New  York. 

2  Last  year  visiting  five  hundred  and  eleven  steamers  and  caring  for  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  girls.  Trinity  Church  maintains  another  society  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
which  Mrs,  Bernard  Whitman  is  President. 

a  John  W.  Wood,  General  Secretary,  Clinton  Hall.  New  York. 


committees,  l^hey  art 
judicious,  well-bal- 
anced men,  most  com- 
petent from  a  business 
point  of  view;  and  as 
evangelists  they 
quite  equal  to  conduct- 
ing services  for  half  a 
hundred  souls  gathered 
in  a  mission* 

The  Brotherhood  is 
remarkable  body 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. Its  mission  is  well 
voiced  by  Bishop 
Brooks,—  *H)nly  to 
find  our  duty  certainly 
and  somewhere,  some 
how  to  do  it  faithfully, 
makes  us  good,  strong, 
hapi>y,  and  useful  men, 
and  tunes  our  lives  in- 
to some  feeble  echo  of 
the  life  of  God." 

The  Society  of  An- 
drew and  Philip  is  a  similar  organization,  interdenominational,  gath- 
ering within  six  years  a  membership  of  about  six  thousand,  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  chapters,  among  twelve  denominations.* 
"Eureka/*  quoth  Andrew,  in  calling  his  brother.  And  it  was  the  great 
act  of  life  when  Philip  sought  Nathaniel. 

i  Mr,  T*  A.  Wonder^  General  Secretary,  Balttmore. 
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17.    What   CHRisxrAN    Endeavor    has    achieved,   and    has 

VET    TO    ACHIEVE. 


By  Rev.  JoMN  Hesry  Barrows.  D,D. 

Like  many  other  great  movements,  Christian  Endeavor  had  a  humblM 
beginning.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  heart  of  a  pastor 
who  felt  oppressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  used  to  develop  the 
Christian  life  of  his  young  people.  Like  Christianity  itself,  like  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  bke  the  beginnings  of  New  England,  like 
the  Sunday-iichool  jnovement,  bke  modern  missions,  like  Garrison's 
A nti slavery  Reform,  like  the  temperance  crusade,  Christian  Endeavor 
looked  very  small  and  imimposing  at  the  start.  No  council  of  Chiirdi 
Fathers  gathered  with  paternal  pride  about  its  humble  cradle.  To-day 
it  is  a  tree  of  life,  whose  branches  cover  the  nations.  More  than  tw-o 
millions  of  earnest  young  men  and  women  and  children  are  gathered 
beneath  its  inspiring  Ixmner,  on  which  is  still  inscribed  the  motto, 
*MJne  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.**  Even 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  require  eight 
different  languages.  More  than  a  score  of  earth's  tongues  have  been 
utilized  for  this  new^  yet  old,  evangel. 

The  founder  and  president  of  this  mighty  movement  has  always  been 
its  best  interpreter.  He  has  often  shown  that  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  not  a  mere  organization,  but  a  great  providential  movement, 
born  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  The 
human  instrumentalities  do  not  account  for  its  rapid  increase,  its 
nnparalleled  development. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  all  the  great  denomi- 
nations, and  has  made  itself  at  home  in  all  the  leading  Protestant 
churches.  ***rhe  Methodist  finds  in  it  fire,  ferv^or,  and  testimony;  the 
Presbyterian,  steadfast  covenant-keeping;  the  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tionalist,  local  self  government;  the  Episcopalian  finds  child  nurture 
and  training;  the  Disciple  of  Christ,  the  communion  of  saints;  the 
Friend,  the  constant  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  young  hearts;  the 
Lutheran,  the  very  spirit  of  the  Reformation," 

Dr.  Clark  describes  the  four  principles,  the  four  driving  wheels,  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  as  '*  pledged  individual  loyalty, 
consecrated  devotion,  energetic  serv^ice,  interdenominational  fellow- 
ship." 

The  Society  draws  its  best  life  from  the  prayer-meeting.  It  endeavors 
to  raise  the  spiritual  standard  of  the  Church;  it  seeks  to  declare,  in 


1,   Reading  medicine  at  Lahore  Medfcal  College. 
IL  Reading  for  a  BA.  degree  at  Lahore  Mission  College* 
ItL   Reading  for  a  B.A.  degree. 

IV.   Engaged  as  an  evangelist, —aa  excellent  preacher. 
V.  A  conrert  from  Mohammedanism  :  a  teacher  In  the  Mission  School,  and  a  preacher, 

All  arc  from  the  best  famfUc* :  aU  suffered  great  peneciiHon.  being  oitnclied  by  family 

and  friends. 
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As  the  years  go  by^  President  Clark  makes  more  and  more  of  the 
fourth  driving  wheel, —  interdenominational  fellowship.  And  those 
who  have  been  present  at  the  great  international  conventions  ha%*e  felt 
the  sweetness  and  strength  of  thi^  feature  of  Christian  Endea%ior* 
Probably  there  have  been  no  Christian  conventions  of  madem  times  ] 
which  have  awakened  the  enthusiasm  and  exerted  the  world-wide  influ- 
ence of  the  international  Christian  Endeavor  meetings*  This  move- 
ment represents  the  new  era  which  has  dawned  on  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Church  of  the  future  is  in  it,  and  we  behold  its  fair 
lineaments  and  know  its  spirit.  It  is  bright  with  hope,  and  burning 
with  love,  and  faithful  in  many-sided  activities,      h  is  a  chtirch  of 
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A  BAND  OF   CH  RESTS  AN    ENDEAVORERS, 

Photograph  lak«n  at  a  convention,  Termangalan  Station.    "It  includes/* 
"acme  rousing  Endcavorcrs," 


says  Professor  Jones. 


brotherhood,  not  of  contention;  it  stands  for  righteousness;  it  belie^'^s 
in  the  Lord's  Day;  it  is  opposed  to  whatever  corrupts  and  defiles  and 
imperils  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  nations.^  In  looking 
over  the  vast  sea  of  young  faces,  gathered  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  in  1892,  the  late  Dr.  Schaff,  the  learned  and  w^orld- 
famous  historian  of  the  Church,  said,  with  a  radiant  smile:  **Chris- 
tianity  is  not  dead.  The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  makes  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Church;  but  I  am  too  old  to  write  it," 
He  realized  diat  each  one  of  these  seventeen  thousand  young  Christians 
represented  something  alive,  alive  for  Christ.  He  realized  that  they 
had  come,  many  of  them,  long  journeys  from  the  remotest  parts  of 

^  In  Louisianti  the  Society  is  anli-!ottery ;  in  Utah  it  is  anti-Mormon ;  at  tlie  Columbian 
Fair  it  was  anti-Sabbath-breaking ;  Dnd  alt  over  the  land  it  is  anti-rum. 
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the  contineni;  thousands  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  hundreds  from 
Canada  and  the  northwestern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  j  that  repre- 
sentatives had  come  from  England,  Scotland,  Spain,  Australia,  Ceylon, 
India,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  perceived 
the  world-wide  significance  of  this  movement  and  its  mighty  deter- 
mining force  on  the  Church,^  the  better  Church  that  is  to  be* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  earnest  minister,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  with  its  iron-clad  pleilge  of  faithfulness  to  the  prayer-meeting, 
has  changed  what  w^as  many  a  pastor's  chief  burden  and  anxiety  —  the 
training  of  the  young  ^ —  into  his  chiefest  joy.  Under  its  ministry  the 
pjistor's  knowledge  and  love  of  his  young  people,  and  their  knowledge 
and  love  of  him,  are  both  continually  augmented.  Even  a  small  society 
is  often  a  great  help,  through  the  development  of  Christian  life  among 
its  members,  through  the  training  of  their  hearts  and  lips  in  confession, 
through  the  aid  they  have  brought  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  through 
the  faithfulness  by  which  they  have  stood  by  the  pastor  in  special 
Christian  work  J 

With  more  th:m  forty  thousand  societies  pledged  to  loyalty  to  the 
Church  for  special  service,  Christian  Endeavor  has  a  future  before  it, 
second  to  no  other  Christian  movement  of  modern  limes.  In  America, 
where  the  perils  of  wealth  have  become  so  numerous,  and  the  tenden- 
cies to  self-indulgence  are  so  swift  and  strong,  w^e  can  hardly  overesti- 
mate the  ultimate  spiritual  value  of  these  companies  of  consecrated 
hearts  who  are  willing  to  make  a  stand  against  worldly  conformity  and 
pleasurable  ease,  and  to  pledge  themselves,  trusting  in  divine  help,  to 
do  all  in  their  power  for  their  kingly  Redeemer.  1  hey  lift  a  standard 
of  conscientiousness  w^hich  rallies  about  it  much  of  the  noblest  enthu- 

1  The  prjictical  rcsuUs  arc  too  multitudinous  to  be  dclailcd.  One  sociely  kept  the 
church  alive  for  monlhs  while  \\%  pastor  was  sick ;  another  has  given  %vxi  a  year  to  foreign 
missions,  and  supports  a  girl  in  Syria ;  another  has  sent  two  foreign  missionaries ;  another 
has  two  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry;  another  has  sent  two  misstonaries  to  Africa; 
another  is  educating  a  Japanese  girl ;  another  has  organized  thirteen  other  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  in  eighteen  months;  another,  in  Bombay,  supptjfts  twelve  missionary 
enterprises  in  that  city ;  another,  in  Mexico,  has  fourteen  TOfcmbcrs  studying  for  the  mints- 
try  ;  another  sent  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sacks  of  flour  to  ihe  Russians ;  another  has 
built  a  new  church  and  helped  erect  a  school  for  colored  girts ;  another  has  houglit  a  horse 
for  a  home  missionary;  another  sends  members  to  sing  and  pray  at  the  poorhouse  every 
week;  another  supports  three  native  preachers  in  China,  Japan,  and  India;  another  is 
running  five  Sabbath -schools,  and  has  starved  a  saloon-keeper  to  death;  another  reports 
thirty  conversions  in  one  year;  another  is  fighting  race^track  gambhng;  another  sends 
fifty  periodicals  a  week  to  missionaries  in  the  West ;  another  has  five  young  women  em- 
ployed as  city  missionaries;  another  has  estabtished  two  branch  Sunday-schools ;  another 
runs  a  "  fresh-air"  home.    This  list  might  be  increased  indefinitety. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Union  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  conducted  a  most 
noteworthy  enterprise  by  foimtng  a  Sunday  Breakfast  Association  for  tramps  and  way- 
fiirers. 
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siasm  and  determination.  There  is  many  a  young  disciple  who  has  no 
adequate  thought  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  and  is  very  much  like 
the  old  deacon  who  said  to  his  pastor,  "There  is  only  one  thing  I  can't 
resist,  and  that's  temptation."  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
need  just  the  regimen  and  routine  and  reinforcement  which  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  furnishes  to  make  them  valiant  and  vigorous  in 
resisting  evil. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  represents  not  a  spasmodic  but  a 
persistent  and  abiding  force.  The  future  will  reveal  a  vast  increase 
of  missionary  consecration,  and  large  reinforcements  to  benevolent 
contributions.  It  will  raise  up  an  army  of  Christian  patriots  to  rein- 
force the  reformatory  agencies  now  working  against  political  corruption. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  is  already  giving  us  a  new  prayer- 
meeting,  and  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  great 
mass  of  church  members;  and  it  will  educate  a  generation  willing,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  sacrifice  sectarianism  on  the  altar  of  Christian  unity. 


1 8.  The  Epworth  League,  and  Kindred  Societies. 

I. 
The  Development  of  the  Christian   Endeavor  Idea, 

Little  can  be  added  to  what  Dr.  Barrows  has  said  so  fitly.  It  is, 
however,  my  purpose  to  explain  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  more 
fully,  for  readers  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  certain  details  that  pertain  to  the  nature  and  method  of  this  work. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  nothing  other 
than  an  attempt  to  rejuvenate  the  Church,  by  securing  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  religious-minded  youth  of  Christendom  in  connec- 
tion with  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  local  church.  Its  means  are  first 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual,  then  the  development  of  faculties 
in  doing  the  religious  and  humanitarian  duty  nearest.  To  reach  both 
of  these  ends,  it  emphasizes  the  ordinary  social  religious  meeting,  mak- 
ing it  extraordinary  by  the  amount  of  force  and  good  wit  given  to  it. 
Then,  too,  the  Christian  Endeavor  is  so  organized  as  to  do  what  obvi- 
ously needs  to  be  done  in  every  parish, —  to  help  the  pastor  and  the 
church.     It  avails  itself  of  the  gregariousness  of  young  people  in  their 
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teens,  and  does  it  along  such  lines  as  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operatioo 
and  rallying  helpfulness  of  the  authorized  local  leaders, —  there  being 
nothing  that  can  be  said  against  Christian  Endeavor,  any  more  than 
against  the  Uibk;  and  as  much  may  be  said  for  it  as  for  the  Church 
itself.* 

The  result  of  organizing  to  promote  ends  so  definite,  by  means  so 
simple,  and  so  thoroughly  identical  with  the  true  work  of  our  common 
Christianity,  and  so  heartily  endorsed  at  sight  by  all  active  Christian 
leaders,  has  been  this,— that  never  since  the  youth  of  Christendom 
went  crusading  in  the  Orient  has  there  been  any  such  gathering  of  the 
clans  of  young  people  as  that  we  witness  to-day  in  the  Endeavor  cru- 
sade. The  fighting  force  of  Europe  is  put  down  at  three  millions, 
that  being  the  number  available  for  offense, —  Endeavorers  enroll  more 
than  five -sixths  that  number.  Their  census  at  this  moment  exceeds  the 
total  population  of  all  the  New  England  States,  except  Massachusetts. 

We  are  then  to  imagine  as  many  young  people  as  would  nearly  match 
the  population  of  the  greater  New  York  gathering  in  little  knots 
throughout  the  most  advanced  Christian  countries,  particularly  in 
America^  to  hold  weekly  religious  services,  in  which  all  are  pledged 
to  bear  a  part,  and  which  each  in  turn  is  to  lead.  The  efficiency  of 
these  meetings  is  aided  by  committee  work,  and  by  a  common  topic 
list,  and  by  highly  elaborated  pertinent  prayer-meeting  topic  studies 
published  by  the  United  Society  in  The  Golden  Ruk^  which  reach  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  subscribers  through  two-score  Christian  Endeavor 
local  newspapers.  These  meetings  everywhere  voice  an  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  personal  consecration;  the  uplifted  hearts  and  hands  of  a 
million  or  two  of  Christian  youth,  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  life  is  for.  The  spiritual  stimulus  of  this  weekly  sen'ice,  in 
which  all  pledge  themselves  to  bear  a  part,  is  aided  by  a  regularly 
recurring  monthly  Consecration  Meeting,  which,  with  its  roll-call  and 
personal  testimony,  fosters  the  formation  of  a  rigid  habit  of  living  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  it. 

The  organiscation  provides  for  a  great  amount  of  personal  effort 
through  manifold  committee  work,  along  the  usual  lines  of  church 
activity.  The  Lookout  service;  the  Sunday-school  committee,  the 
Good  Literature,  the  Temperance,  the  Social,  the  Flower  committees; 
the  work  in  aid  of  the  Juniors,  and  the  Associates;  the  formation  of 
Floating  Societies  for  young  men  at  sea;  the  labors  in  aid  of  far-away 

I  Til  ere  is  no  authority  over  any  local  society  outside  the  local  church,  pastor,  or 
denomination.  The  district  unions,  state  unions,  and  ruitional  conventions  exercbc  no 
authority,  and  levy  no  taxes*  The  United  Sociciy  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  but  a  union  of 
individuals  to  promote  tlic  common  interests  and  to  diffuse  information,  of  which  Johfi 
VViJlis  Baer,  of  Boston,  is  the  Secretary. 
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mission  fields,  —  are  all  in  accord  with  every*day  Christian  duties,  am! 
their  faithful  performance  points  to  a  new  era  of  living  and  serving. 

The  Lutheran  Liberian  Mission  reports  the  African  Kndeavorcrs  8i 
walking  from  two  to  twelve  miles,  along  paths  over  prairies  where  the 
wild  grass  is  Iwelre  feet  high,  or  passing  through  forests  infected  bjr 
leopards  and  reptiles,  or  even  swimming  swollen  streams,  to  reach  the 
consecration  meeting.  Turkey  and  the  Persian  Gulf  have  their  socie- 
ties.    And  there  is  an  Endeavor  house-boat  medical  mission  in  China.* 

The  wide-awake  Australians,  with  their  aptitude  for  kind  greetings 
with  their  hearty  good  cheer,  their  warm  hands,  their  tuneful  %*oiocf» 
their  songs  that  will  never  die  out  of  memory,  have  a  thousand  so^ 
and  the  Canadians,  —  among  whom  the  founder,  Dr.  Clark,  was  l^ 
and  the  British  Isles,  too,  are  gathering  magnetic  companies  of  yoni^ 
people,  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  afl 
that  the  Church  stands  for  and  hopes  for.^ 


II. 

Hit  Efnvi^rih  League 

is  the  official  Young  People's  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chu 
and  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  The  organiiation  was  farmed 
1889,  by  the  union  of  the  Oxford  League,  the  Yoimg  People's  Meiho 
Alliance,  the  Young  People's  Union,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  AB 
ance.  Its  progressive  spirit  and  range  of  activities  may  be  inferred  frxifli 
the  mention  of  the  six  departments  of  Spiritual  Work,  Mercy  i^xiA  Help, 
Literary  Work,  Social  Work,  Correspondence,  and  Finance.  The  mJW^ 
agement  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Control,  and  the  relations  of  the  local 
Chapters,  through  District  leagues,  to  the  General  Conference,  are  ar* 
ranged  with  careful  regard  to  freedom  of  action  and  efficiency  of  ir  " 

The  object  of  the  League  is  "to  promote  intelligent  and  vital  pi 
the  young  members  and   friends  of  the  Church  ;   to  aid  them  in  the 
attainment  of  purity  of  heart  and  in  constant  growth  in  grace,  and  CO 
train  diem  in  works  of  mercy  and  help." 

Over  a  million  young  American  Methodists  are  enthusiastic  Leaguers,  m 
more  than  iS,ooo  chapters.     The  Epivorth  Herald  is  the  official  orj^*- 

In    Canada    it   harmonizes    with    Christian    Endeavor    by    ht 

1  This  mission  \%  supported  by  four  societies,  connected  with  Presbyterian  chutvh«. 
I  have  a  picture  of  the  m  iss  ion -boat  j  but  it  came  loo  tate  for  reproduction. 

*  This  providenHal  work  was  Ihe  outcome  of  a  revival  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  . 

of  the  founder,  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  who  banded  tO(?ether  his  young  people  "lor  ._ 1 

and  the  Church,"     Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  ihe  "  lcve!-hcaded  "  and  < 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  from  the  beginning,  unless  we  admire  more  th«  modesty,  sc 
oommon  sense,  and  personal  spiritual  consecration  of  the  pritne  movers  in  it. 
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co-operating  under  the  style  of  The  Ivpwortlx  League  of  Christian 
I\ndeavor. 

The  Kpworth  motto,  "Look  Up,  Lift  Up,"  and  the  great  gatherings 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  are  uplifting  to  the  hosts  thai  t!y  this  flag. 

The  Baptist  Voimg  People's  Unions,  fully  organized  throughout 
the  nation,  are  in  thoroughgoing  unison  with  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  membership  is  about  half  a  million*  The 
Unions  make  much  of  educational  work,  along  historical,  biblical,  and 
missionary  lines. 

The  V^oung  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Universalist  Church  of 
America  has  twenty  thous.ind  members. 

There  are  many  minor  local  organizations,  widely  scattered  among 
various  denominations,  for  cultivating  the  spiritual  life  of  the  youth 
of  the  Church,  whose  fruitage  will  appear  in  the  years  next  coming. 
The  infusion  of  this  young  blood  into  the  Church,  with  all  the  new 
methods  of  the  new  age,  will  be  felt  as  an  incalculable  power  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  twentieth  centur>\ 

At  the  Mission  College  at  Lahore,  India,  there  is  an  Indian  Christian 
Association,  much  like  a  Christian  F^ndeavor  Society.  Photographs  of 
recent  converts  appear  in  connection  with  this  article. 


19.    Christian  Endeavor  at  Street  Preaching. 

By  THK  Rev.  Wayland  Hovt,  I>.D  ,  Minnkapous. 

Introductory  Note  by  thk  Author.— Dr.  Moyt  has  drillcil  his  Christian 
Endeavor  hel{>ers  to  u  unique  form  of  service  in  personal  ministration  Co  such 
wayfarers  as  arc  attracted  tu  his  outdoor  religious  meetings,  ^hich  are  held 
statedly  in  the  summer  months.  In  vvriting  about  it,  the  Doclor  had  no  thought  of 
presenting  a  formal  article;  yet  1  desire  lo  give  his  letter  prominence  by  selling  it 
forth  as  a  separate  paper. 

In  reply  to  the  qnestion  how  to  reach  those  who  neglect  the  Churchy 
it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  for  the  churches  to  go  out  toward 
suchi  in  the  way  of  street  pre:iching. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer^  I  hold  a  street  preaching 
service  from  five  to  quarter  of  six :  — 

(a)  About  fifty  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  take  a 
small  wagon,  cornet,  and  chairs  for  ladies  to  sit  on,  to  some  thronged 
corner. 

(^)  All  begin  singing. 

(r)  Singing-books  are  distributed  among  the  crowd  as  they  gather. 

(//)  I  preach  a  short  sermon  —  say  fifteen  minutes,  having  before  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayed. 
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(<r)  Then  some  of  the  young  men  and  women  give  personal  testimony. 

(/)  Singing  interspersed. 

{g)  Service  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

(//)  Hearty  invitations  to  the  Church. 

I  find  this  most  valuable. 

Also  our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  supports  a  Visitor,  who  gives 
her  whole  time  to  work  among  the  poor.     This  Visitor 
(a)  Investigates  worthy  cases, 
(^)  Reports  the  cases  to  the  society, 
(r)  (iets  clothing  for  them, 
{(i)  Supplies  the  destitute  with  food, 
(e)  Gives  them  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners, 
(/)  Gets  the  children  into  the  Sunday-school, 
(V^)  And  variously  aids. 
So  we  are  sure  our  benefactions  go  to  right  cases. 

These,  just  now,  are  our  two  main  methods.^ 


20.   The  Discovery  of  the  Layman. 

He  was  discovered  by  the  Mosaic  Fxonomy,  and  brought  more  prom- 
inently forward  by  the  New  Dispensation;  then,  during  some  ages  the 
layman  was  lost  sight  of.  He  was  rediscovered  by  the  sectaries  of  a 
reformed  age.  The  tendency  to  ecclesiasticism  was,  however,  so 
great  that  it  has  been  only  within  relatively  recent  times  that  the 
business  talent  of  the  layman  has  been  largely  available  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  value  of  the  layman  is  in  his  busi- 
ness training. 

It  has  been  proved  on  a  large  scale,  on  different  continents,  during 
a  sufficient  range  of  years,  that  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  the 
clergy,  exhibited  in  a  leadership  of  many  centuries,  are  supplemented, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
eminently  qualified  laymen;  whose  practical  success  in  handling  secular 
affairs  has  given  them  a  special  aptitude  in  looking  at  social  problems 

1  A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  of  street  preaching  is  found  in  the  story  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Constantine,  D.D.,  the  eloquent  Greek  preacher,  who  was  converted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  street  service  in  New  York. 
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and  church  wurk  from  a  layman's  standpoint,  and  in  rendering  invalu- 
able strvir.e  in  modifying  the  activities  of  the  Church  and  adaptmg 
Ihem  better  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  average  cJergyman,  as  a  rule, 
is  so  much  above  the  masses  in  point  of  scholarship  as  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  touch*  although  not  intentionally  so.  The  average  layman  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  crowd,  and  his  religious  activity  offers  to 
the  Church  a  distinct  gain  in  its  adaptation  to  the  common  people, 
particularly  to  those  least  favored  in  schooling. 

The  layman  of  the  modern  era  is  a  very  different  personage  from 
the  ancient  or  the  medieval  man;  he  has  been  made  so  by  popular 
education,  by  the  new  sciences  that  elbow  hinip  by  new  political  condi- 
tions, by  the  religious  responsibility  that  the  open  Bible  places  ypon 
the  individual  conscience,  by  the  variety  of  employments  that  call  to 
him  in  this  age.  The  multiplication  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions, the  develo])ment  of  manufacturing  interests^  the  discovery  of  the 
demands  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  vast  iiopulations,  the  o[>en- 
ingof  new  areas  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  improved  transportation 
business  which  brings  distant  communities  into  neighborhood,  the 
grasping  of  the  planet  as  if  it  were  a  mere  village  for  the  pur|>oses  of 
business;  —  by  such  discipline  we  have  a  new  laity,  a  well-proportioned 
manhooil,  capable  of  helping  on  the  Church,  The  democratic  Church 
government,  that  so  widely  prevails,  has  helped  the  laynian,  making  it 
easy  to  gam  the  prominence  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

'I1ie  new  conditions  in  which  the  Church  is  placed  in  the  new  age 
demand  new  methods:  these  the  layman  has  been  helpful  in  discover- 
ing, and  his  aid  in  their  development  and  application  to  the  case  in 
hand  is  characterized  by  the  ability  which  he  gives  to  his  private  busi- 
ness. The  integrity  of  the  merchant  and  his  breadth  of  view,  the 
shrewdness  of  the  counselor,  the  financial  knowledge  of  the  banker, 
the  far-reach iog  outlook  of  the  statesman, — -  these  are  at  the  service  of 
the  humanitarian  work  of  the  Church. 

The  helpfulness  of  the  laity  appears  in  the  modern  era  not  only  in 
home  mission  work,  the  freedmen's  service  in  ,\merica,  in  city  mis- 
sions, the  Salvation  Army,  young  men*s  work,  the  Institutional  Church, 
and  Christian  Endeavor,  but  in  notable  modifications  in  revival 
methods,  and  in  the  organization  of  Christianity  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  foreign  world.* 

*  Laymen  are  utilizi'd  in  agrcssive  Chmtian  movemenis  in  Engtand  even  more  ihan  in 
the  United  Stale*,  Tlir  Chtirch  of  England  employs  more  than  fifte«rn  hundred  lay  renders ; 
Jwo  bishops  report  seveniy^eighl  guilds  of  lay  workers,  among  which,  in  a  very  imperfect 
statement,  it  is  easy  to  discover  nearly  five  thousand  active  members;  other  organizations 
bring  the  number  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand.  The  lay  service  of  the  Nonconform* 
i»t  churches  is  much  more  cjtiensivc  ha  to  the  number  of  workers. 
2  u 
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In  contrasting  the  ideas  of  the  Western  woriti  with  the  great  non- 
Christian  religions  of  Asia,  there  is  no  other  system  that  finds  so  large 
a  distinctively  religions  acti^^ity  as  Christianity*  for  youth  by  the  mil- 
lion, for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men,  for  a  million  or  so  of 
philanthropic  women,  and  for  multitudes  of  business  men  in  their 
prime* 

2\.    Christiaxitv  at  a  White  Heat* 

By  THE  Rkv.  Theodore  L,  Cuvlbr,  D,D. 

Introductory  Note  by  the  Author.  —  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Cuyler  in  tnnsmtl 
this  paper  that  "It  contains  my  condenser!  and   matured  views  on  revivals  as  «re' 
cummonly  understand  that  word  ;    tKese  ol>servation5   arr  the  result  of  forty-nine 
years  of  active  ministerial  service,  of  which  forty-live  were  \n  the  pastorate.'* 

Revivals  are  not  moilem  spiritual  phenomenal,  nor  are  they  by  any 
means  our  "American   Invention,"  as   some  persons  have  foolishly 


r-Uv^J[l, 


CHRIST  CHURCH   COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 
Thfa  was  the  college  whkb  John  Wealoy  entered 

asserted.  They  date  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church; 
their  best  type  dates  from  the  day  of  Pentecost.  A  genuine  revival  is 
a  quickening  of  a  Church  of  Christ,  or  of  many  churches,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  One  of  its  usual  fruits  is  an  unwonted  num- 
ber o(  com'ersions.  But  any  chnrch  that  is  aroused  to  a  fresh  liber- 1 
ality  in  charitable  gifts  or  fresh  activity  in  philanthropic  labor  is  a 
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revived  church.  Luther's  Keformation  work  was  a  stupendous  revival; 
so  was  the  birth  anti  growth  of  Methodism  under  the  brothers  Wesley; 
in  our  times  the  noble  movements  started  by  Charles  Loring  Brace  in 
New  York  and  by  1  general  Booth  among  the  shuns  of  Ix)ndon  belong 
to  the  same  category. 

In  America  we  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  word  to  an  awak- 
ening of  God's  people,  attended  with  the  reformation  of  backsliders 
and  the  conversion  of  impenitent  sinners.  A  vast  number  of  treatises 
and  discourses  have  been  issued  on  the  theory  of  revivals;  but  to  this 
hour  they  remain,  to  a  great  degree,  a  sacred  mystery.  They  are  not 
controlled  by  the  same  uniform  laws  that  prevail  in  the  natural  world. 
According  to  the  natural  law  of  sequences,  water  at  a  certain  high 
tempcraltire  always  boils,  and  at  a  certain  low  temperature  it  always 
freezes.  But  the  prime  factor  in  spiritual  awakening  is  the  sovereign 
Divine  Spirit  which  is  like  the  *'wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
No  raortal  man,  however  zealous  or  eloquent|  can  command  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  assuredly  predict  His  coming.  No  church 
can  set  on  foot  any  special  measures  with  a  positive  certainty  that  they 
w*ill  bu  followed  by  the  conversion  of  souls.  God  is  a  sovereign  and 
will  not  allow  us  puny  mortals  to  hold  the  helm.  Some  welbintended 
efforts  to  secure  a  revival  have  ended  in  utter  failure,  and  good  men 
have  sometimes  had  recourse  to  desperate  expedients.  No  little 
revival  machinery  has  begun  with  clatter  and  has  ended  in  smoke. 
Man  was  in  it,  but  the  *Miving  spirit  was  not  in  the  wheels.'*  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  most  powerful  and  lyenefitent  revivals  have 
often  burst  suddenly  upon  a  church.  No  human  causes  were  discern- 
ible. It  has  been  frequently  affirmed  that  the  wonderful  awakening 
in  the  year  185S  —  which  spread  over  our  own  land  and  into  foreign 
lands — ^w^as  largely  owing  to  the  wide-spread  commercial  disasters  of 
that  year.  But  still  worse  disasters  in  1837,  and  the  severe  monetary 
revulsions  of  1874,  were  not  attended  with  any  such  results.  In  my 
own  ministerial  experience  of  forty-five  years,  every  revival  in  the 
churches  that  I  have  served  came  unexpectedly.  The  most  glorious 
one  that  ever  visited  my  church  in  Brooklyn  had  no  harbinger  of  its 
approach;  it  began  suddenly  during  the  "week  of  prayer/'  Commonly 
revivals  have  small  beginnings.  Often  the  seed  of  fire  is  in  a  single 
godly  heart  that  is  filled  with  the  love  of  Jesus,  The  pentecostal 
work  began  with  a  small  prayer  meeting  in  an  obscure  upper  room  on 
Mount  Zion.  The  fire  kindled  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
that  sacred  chamber  burst  forth  over  the  whole  Orient,  and  it  is  burning 
yet  throughout  Christendom,  In  our  times  we  have  seen  equally 
humble  beginnings  of  revivals  which  have  spread  through  a  whole 
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church,  and  sometimes  through  a  whole  town,  i'he  first  work  of  grace 
that  ever  gladdened  my  own  ministry  comjiien*  ed  in  my  little  church 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  from  the  faithful  t^lk  of  a  young  girl  with 
an  impenitent  friend.  I  hat  incident  ho  stirred  one  influential  family 
that  I  immediately  called  a  special  prayer-meeting  at  their  house,  and 
to  this  day  I  think  uf  that  meeting  as  the  one  most  powerfully  shaken 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  charged  by  a  divine  electricity,    , 
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To  a  friend,  George  Whitefield  once  pointed  out  a  window  of  this  college,  saying,  —  *'  ]n  that  room  I 
was  prostrate  upon  the  floor  for  many  days,  praying  I'or  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gho«t." 

I  have  often  recalled  a  series  of  small  meetings  and  Bible  readings 
by  Mr.  Moody  (who  had  not  yet  become  famous)  in  our  new  Milton 
Chapel,  twenty-three  years  ago.  A  hand  fid  of  people  attended  during 
the  first  week.  "This  seems  to  be  slow  work/'  I  said  to  him.  "Ver>' 
true,"  replied  that  sagacious  soul  winner,  '*it  is  slow;  but  if  you  want 
to  kindle  a  fire,  you  collect  a  handful  of  whittlings,  light  them  with  a 
match,  and  keep  blowing  until  they  blaze,  then  heap  on  the  wood. 
So  I  am  working  here  with  a  handful  of  Christians,  endeavoring  to  get 
them  to  consecrate  themselves  heartily  to  Christ,  and  if  they  get  well 
warmed  with  divine  love  a  revival  will  come  and  sinners  will  be  reached 
and  brought  in."  He  was  right,  and  his  wise  efforts  were  followed  by 
an  effective  work  of  grace  that  si>read  through  my  whole  congregation. 
In  those  meetings  Mr,  Moody  gave  the  first  "Bible  readings/*  which 
have  since  become  so  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     I  honor 
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such  laborers  for  the  Master  as  Mr,  Moody,  Mr.  Mills,  and  other  wise 
and  devoted  evangelists;  but  it  is  a  grievous  delusion  that,  if  a  spirit- 
ual  awakening  is  desired,  a  faithful  pastor  and  church  officers  must 
needs  send  for  any  evangelist  or  any  noted  preacher.  Let  them  first 
send  iirai^i^ht  up  to  God  with  earnest  prayer,  and  lay  hold  of  souls  with 
earnest  spiritual  effort.  Every  pastor  should  covet  the  joy  of  leading 
souls  to  the  Saviour.  The  seeding  and  the  harvest  sickle  should  go 
together,  and  no  church  should  dishonor  a  faithful  pastor. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts 
of  awakened  sinners.  Sixty  years  ago  the  prodigious  and  pungent 
preaching  of  Charles  G.  Finney  tore  men  up  by  the  roots,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  heartrending  convictions  of  sin.  The  scenes  in  the 
jail  of  Philippi  were  re-enacted, — sometimes  in  the  cases  of  eminent 
lawyers  and  men  of  keen  intellect.  The  type  of  conversions  was 
remarkably  strong  and  clear-cut  also.  In  our  day  the  style  of  preach- 
ing is  ver)^  different,  and  the  inlluence  upon  human  hearts  is  corre* 
sjKjndingly  different.  Some  of  the  best  features  of  the  preaching  of 
President  Edwards  and  Mr*  Finney  ought  never  to  become  obsolete; 
yet  the  Divine  Spirit  in  our  day  often  blesses  a  style  of  preaching  that 
would  seem  very  tame  to  those  grand  old  giants  of  a  former  generation. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  phases  of  revivals,  we  enter  the  domain  of 
mystery;  for  when  we  attempt  to  construct  our  charts  for  the  raovings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  very  often  get  imattd soutu/ittgs. 

Some  things  however  are  very  certain.  One  is  that  a  church  may 
keep  in  such  a  state  of  warm,  healthy,  and  benevolent  activity  that  it 
shall  not  need  any  awakening,  rhere  will  l)e  no  slumbers  to  wake  out 
of.  Richard  Baxter's  church  at  Kidderminster  never  had  any  alterna- 
tions of  declension  and  revival,  neither  had  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle church  of  London,  under  the  glorious  leadership  of  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon.  The  preaching  was  at  a  good  anthracite  glow  all  the  time, 
and  there  w*as  no  temptation  to  burn  tar  barrels.  The  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  in  a  church,  or  community  also,  is  not 
to  be  measured  only  by  the  number  of  conversions.  Activity  in  phil- 
anthropic labors  and  the  sacred  duties  of  good  citizenship,  growth  of 
household  reh)^ion,  increase  of  godly  consistent  living,  are  equally  clear 
evidences  that  the  divine  life  is  flowing  there  in  strong,  wann  currents. 
Training  people  for  Christ  after  they  get  into  the  fold  is  almost  as 
important  as  getting  them  in  there,  A  conversion  to  Christ  is  not  our 
€nd;  it  is  only  an  enlistment  for  service* 

Another  very  certain  thing  in  regard  to  revivals  is  that  reliance  upon 
men  or  measures  is  fatal.  Co-operation  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
onlv  secret  of  assured  success.     We  should  watch  for  the  Spirit,  wait 
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on  the  Spirit,  work  wiili  the  Spirit.  God  does  not  falsify  His  prom- 
ises; fervent  prayer  and  honest  labor  are  never  in  vain,  even  though 
spiritual  hanests  come  not  at  our  bidding.  As  to  methods,  there  can 
be  no  improvement  on  those  of  apostolic  tiraes.  Personal  responsi- 
bility fek,  and  peri^onal  effort  for  souls,  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by 
Philip,  Peter,  Paul,  and  all  their  colleagues.  We  must  never  tnisLake 
phosi>horus  for  the  celestial  flame.  When  the  baptism  of  fire  descends 
from  heaven,  then  every  soul  that  is  kindled  should  kindle  others.  The 
divine  heat  thus  spreads  nntil  a  whole  church  often  burns  with  a  string 
anthracite  glow.  For  any  or  every  church  that  is  in  a  cold*  barren, 
declining  state,  there  is  no  salvation  but  in  a  genuine  quickening  by 
the  ** Power  from  on  High''  —  and  that  means  a  rnmaL 
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The  history  of  American  revivals,  as  read  in  the  twentieth  century,  will  show 
that  Mr.  Moody  «as  the  inventor  of  an  evangelistic  mecbnnism  new  to  the  world:  i. 
system  brought  to  its  highest  dc^ec  of  perfection  in  revival  work  by  Mr  Milb.  lis 
details  are  too  well  knoun  to  rec|mre  ejiphcationp  even  if  this  were  the  place  to 
expound  them. 

The  present  point  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  Church  to  lay  methofls^  and  to  Uy 
workers  in  this  line.  It  is  proper  also  to  allude  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  thcoiy 
t»f  revival  work  is  now  so  much  better  understood  than  formedy,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  factor,  and  used  in  the  swift  propagation  of  ChnslJaftity 
where  the  conditions  favor.  The  method  is  founded  throughout  upon  sound  htai- 
ness  principles;  and  is  to  be  no  more  discounted  as  unholy  or  impertinent  than  the 
secular  organization  of  ordinary  church  work  or  the  mechanism  of  missions.^ 

1  The  Church  of  England  has  a  method  well  adapted  to  her  conservative  conslitueney; 
observing  last  year  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  of*'  Retreats*'  and  '*  Quiet  Days,"  for 
the  laity,  and  sundry  days  for  the  clergy.  The  Year  Book  contains  a  list  of  missionen^, com- 
prising three  hundred  and  forty  names  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  respond  to  invUaUone 
lo  liold  special  services,  for  promoting  the  spintualiiy  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  impenitent.  This  method  has  been  happily  introduced  to  America.  CoDcem* 
ing  the  work  in  both  countries,  the  Author  is  under  obligation  for  letters  of  information 
from  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Hunlington,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York;  and  from  the 
Rev.  G,  E.  Mason,  M.A..  Rector  of  Whitwell.and  Prebendary  of  Southwell,  Canon  Mnson 
has  conducted  many  of  these  revival  missions. 
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Electricity  is  now  no  less  a  divinely  ordained  force  tliiin  it  was  before  the  days  of 
Franklin  and  E<iison.  Nature  was  as  rt^ady  for  telegraphs  and  electrical  railways  four 
tbousaiid  years  ago  as  now.  It  accurals  uiih  tJod's  plan  that  jn\:ixi  Iwcame  j^odlikc 
by  learning  to  help  ihemseh'cs*  The  best  method  for  conducting  or  applyini*  the 
spiritual  forces  which  underlie  revivals  is  open  to  study.  Christendom  has  to  learn 
how  to  make  the  pcjwcr  of  the  Hojy  Spirit  available.  The  businesslike  tncthods 
adopted  by  laymen  and  progressive  clerical  evangelists  have  certainly  made  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  revivals.  Nor  is  there  any  diminution  of  spirituality  through  the 
mechanical  devices  brotight  into  use.  The  Alttiighty  does  not  witbilraw  magnetism 
and  electricity  from  the  world  as  too  sacred  to  be  sullied  by  man's  imperfect  appli- 
ances for  using  them;  nor  will  be  withdraw-  the  Holy  Spirit  on  account  of  the 
awkwardness  of  men  who  seek  to  introduce  into  revival  movements  the  methods 
which  have  proved  successful  in  other  atTairs  of  tnoment.  And  it  is  undoulUedly 
true  that,  in  respect  to  the  essential  spiritual  truth  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
renewing  the  human  will,  improved  statements  may  be  made  as  the  ages  go  by; 
and  it  seems  bkely  that  the  success  of  revival  work  in  the  nineteenth  centary  is 
in  some  measure  due,  not  to  the  omi^ion  of  ^ntal  truths  but  to  a  change  of  emphasis 
in  the  statement,  and  to  the  adoption  of  modern  in  the  place  of  antiquated 
phraseology. 

The  Fire  Island  light  off  New  York  is  of  an  improved  pattern,  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion times  stronger  than  an  ordinary  electric  arc  light.  The  light  of  the  Church  will 
shine  farther  with  improved  methods. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Divine  Kingdom  has  been  carried  on  by  in- 
struments imperfectly  adapted  to  the  work^  but  the  liest  obtainable  at  the  time.  And 
the  Holy  Spirit  now,  in  the  majestic  revival  waves  that  sweeji  the  world,  works 
through  im{>erfectly  stated  Gospel  troth,  and  machinery  that  sometimes  creaks  or  is 
sadly  out  of  joint. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Storrs,  in  some  educational  address,  a  number  of  years  ago«  thai 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  factor  to  be  counted  upon  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  history. 
Age  after  age,  God  is  actively  administering  His  affairs  on  this  planet.  Were  it  not 
sOt  the  Church  wouM  be  but  a  form  and  a  frau<l.  l^nless  Christianity  is  but  another 
name  for  the  instrument  of  God,  the  system  is  but  secular.  Our  ecclesiastical  history 
is  but  an  empty  robe,  or  a  deserted  temple,  unless  God  is  in  it.  Senseless  are  the 
wheels^  rhythmtess  is  the  rumbling,  of  the  triumphant  chariots  of  the  Church,  —  if 
there  is  no  living  Spirit  within  the  wheels. 

Yet,  being  so,  there  are  the  wheels;  and  the  wheelwright  business  is  a  good  one 
to  be  in,  for  all  who  love  the  Lord  and  humanity.  He  utterly  misapprehends  the 
Church,  and  what  it  is  for^  who  thinks  of  it  otherwise  than  as  an  institution  divinely 
ordained  to  help  men  as  well  as  to  worship  God.  The  la«^  is  one;  the  second  part 
as  essential  as  the  first,  —  to  love  one*s  neighbor,  God*s  chdd,  as  much  a  fuitdamental 
tenet  as  tt^  love  the  All-Father. 

If  this  be  so,  then  in  the  revival  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  conversion  of  men  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  there  is  much  besides  the  anxious  seat  and  baptism.  Chris- 
tianity is  at  a  while  heat  in  this  age;  the  glow  of  the  holy  fire  warms  and  illuminates 
the  dark  and  dreary  abodes  of  the  most  hopeless  and  degraded  of  mankind,  —  by  this 
it  may  be  known  to  h^  the  true  fire  of  God. 

There  are,  however,  —  quite  outside  of  the  use  of  ordinary  human  instrumentalities 
of  specific  puri>ose,  —  most  extraordinary  providential  movements  by  which,  some- 
times, scores  of  thousands  of  people  make   up  their  minds  to  become  Christians, 
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There  arc  not  a  few  instances  of  this  sort  in  the  history  of  modern  missions;  notiblj 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  in  recent  years,  in 

The  U)NK  Star  Mission. 

For  twenty-six  years  there  was  only  one  station,  the  Lone  Star,  among  theTelugos; 
now  there  arc  twenty  stations,  a  hundred  missionaries,  and  fifty-five  thousand  native 
Christians.  Forty  years  ago,  on  Prayer-Meeting  Hill,  overlooking  the  heathen  tem- 
ples of  Ongolc,  two  missionaries  and  three  natives  prayed  for  the  great  blessing  which 
has  come  to  that  community  within  fifteen  recent  years.  Dr.  Clough,  who  has  been 
in  this  work  for  a  third  of  a  century,  went  up  and  down  the  streets  repeating  John 
3:  16, — "(lod  so  loved  the  world,'' — in  the  native  tongue,  l>efore  he  had  learned  any- 
thing else  in  the  language.  The  Doctor  had,  however,  learned  surveying  in  his  youth, 
and  when  the  great  famine  of  1877  and  1878  came  upon  the  land  of  the  Telugus,  he 
found  that  the  British  government  would  give  food  in  return  for  labor  on  the  public 
works;  at  this  crisis  the  American  missionary,  therefore,  took  a  contract  to  build 
three  miles  of  a  great  canal,  —  and  thereby  saved  thousands  of  lives.  The  people 
now  distrusted  their  gods,  who  had  given  them  nothing  to  eat  in  the  hour  of  hunger; 
and  they  trusted  the  Christians,  who  had  relieved  their  wants,  —  and  they  took  so 
heartily  to  Christianity  that  six  thousand  of  them  came  at  one  time  asking  baptism. 
Forty  meetings  were  organized  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Gundalacuma,  a 
little  north  of  Ongole,  and  here  the  candidates  were  examined.  Between  jane 
and  September,  1878,  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  baptized. 
Similar  extraordinary  ingatherings  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  the  converts 
have  had  staying  qualities,  needing,  however,  such  educational  facilities  as  may 
develop  their  highest  powers. 

Such  facts  go  to  show  that  the  saving  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  and  that 
there  is  no  patent  process  by  which  the  Church  can  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the 
exact  means  which  the  Divine  Providence  may  use  for  bringing  multitudes  into  the 
valley  of  decision,  and  ailvanring  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  the  earth. 


llie  unique  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  principal  religions  of 
the  world,  under  Dr.  Barrows*  matchless  management,  nt  the  thii-ago 
Exposition,  was  but  a 
type  of  what  is  seen  in 
detail  all  over  the  globe, 
in  the  comparisons  in- 
stituted between  Chris- 
tianity  and  all  other 
faiths.  The  present  pa- 
per relates  solely  to  the 
attempt  of  Christianity 
to  propagate  itself  in  for- 
eign realms;  a  scheme 
in  which  it  is  imitated 
by  no  other  religion, 
save  the  Moslem  in 
Africa,  Even  the  Bud- 
dhists are  doing  noth- 
ing in  this  line;  albeit 
their  hold  upon  the  race 
was  gained  by  preach- 
ing throughout  Eastern 
Asia  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  Brahmans, 
and  even  the  Jews,  made 
little  attempt  at  prose- 
lyting.* 

The  capacity  of  Christianity  to  set  about  this  work  by  concerted 
action  is  a  mark  of  vitality  that  ix>ints  to  progress,  and  the  lack  of  it 
indicates  the  decadence  of  those  great  systems  which  have  commanded 
the  votive  service  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  ability  to  enlist  large  num- 
bers in  a  comprehensive,  well-organized  business  enteqirise  to  advance 

1  Buddhism  was  th«  state  religion  in  Noiih  India  fi.C,  30a  It  entered  China  not  kr 
from  AJ).  65, 
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the  ivleas  which  underlie  a  given  society  is  an  essential  conditioQ  of 
social  advancement.  Christianity  from  the  outset  has  deliberatefy 
planned  to  take  possession  of  the  world. ^  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world; 
lo,  1  am  with  you," 

The  Churoh,  therefore,  has  been  always  attempting*  century  by  cen- 
tury, to  evangelize  the  world,  after  such  fashion  as  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  enlightenment^  and  the  local  environment  of  the  Church  in 
any  given  century  might  allow.  To  speak  otherwise,  betokens  lack  of 
inforuialion  in  reg^ird  to  the  historical  condition  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  world,  and  the  hindrances  in  former  ages.  The  present  activities 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  in  Japan  and  Chi        '.''.■■ 
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when  those  nations  were  closed  to  foreigners;  nor  in  certain  African 
fields  prior  to  tlieir  discovery;  nor  in  India,  nor  in  Moslem  realms, 
when  they  were  inaccessible;  neither  could  the  American  Indians  have 
been  reached  earlier  than  they  were.  The  European  problems  that 
called  for  Christian  solving  were  urgent  in  the  earlier  ages.  Looking 
at  it  as  a  home  mission  field,  Christianity  was  well  occupied  in  Europe 
prior  to  this  century.  If  the  present  age  may  be  called  pre-erainently 
a  missionary  era,  it  is  because  providential  events  favor  it. 

And  looking  at  it  in  a  large  way,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  degree  of 
success  is  as  great  as  can  be  looked  for  in  the  length  of  time  and  with 
the  force  put  into  the  field.     Nor,  during  the  time  in  which  this  evan- 

1  At  the  Chicago  council  of  all  the  world  in  religious  conference,  Christianity  was  the 
only  one  of  the  religions  represented  that  made,  then  and  there,  any  open  claim  of  hoDg 
adapted  to  universal  sway. 
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gelistic  mechanism  is  being  set  up,  is  it  timely  to  speak  of  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  of  non-Christian  countries  as  an  offset.  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  heathen  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  multiplying  during  the  thirty  years  in  which  Jesus 
was  a  carpenter  at  Nazareth,  or  the  Canaanites  multiplying  during  the 
four  hundred  years  in  which  the  Israelites  were  making  bricks  in  Egypt, 
Ai  the  death  of  Christ,  the  ratio  between  His  religion  and  that  of  Rome 
stood  better  than  at  His  birth,  inasmuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
had  come;  and  within  the  present  century  the  ratio  between  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism  has  changed  in  fa%'i>r  of  Christianity. 

.A.khough  there  is  little  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since,  yet  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  Christians  to  the  world's  census,  leads  us  to  think  that  the 
ratio  of  growtli  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  complete  ascendency  of 
Christianity  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Cross.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  lime. 

What  is  meant  by  ratio,  as  applied  to  Christian  missions,  is  illus- 
trated  by  this  statement:  the  number  of  missionary  societies  in 
Christendom  increased  280  fold,  1792-1892,  and  the  contribution 
35»t53  fold.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  first  modern  missionary 
society  was  formed  in  1792  render  this  statement  fallacious  as  an 
answer  to  an  affirmation  concerning  the  natural  increase  of  the  popu- 
lations of  pagan  countries  within  the  same  century,  since  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  pagans  have  increased  in  so  great  a  ratio  as  the 
Christian  appliances  for  propagating  the  tiospel.  And  the  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  the  ratio  of  the  increased  Christian  converts.  For 
example,  some  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  six  native  Christians  in 
China;  they  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  non-Christians  within 
half  a  century.  When  it  is  said  that  there  are  but  16,820  mission 
stations  and  out  stations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  none;  that  Christianity  could  not  get  into  Japan,  Turkey, 
nor  China,  and  that  India  was  not  long  since  totally  Moslem  or 
Hindu. 

The  European  Continent  has  more  than  fifty  Protestant  missionary 
societies,  maintaining  nearly  twelve  hundred  missionaries  at  some 
five  hundred  and  fifty  stations,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  foreign  mission 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia.  The  income  of 
the  Church  Missionarj^  Society  alone  is  ^1,400,000  a  year.  Cardinal 
Manning  once  said  that  the  English  people  had  their  choice,  whether 
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to  lie  the  beasU  of  burden  or  the  evangelists  of  the  world.*     They 
chose  to  become  the  evangelists. 

There  were  tifty-five  foreign  missionary  societies  in  the  United 
•States  in  1890,  Their  contributions  are  not  far  from  $6,ock>,ooo  4 
year.  The  oldest  Atnerican  society  (the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. )  has  expended' 
nearly  twenty-seven  millions  so  far,  and  sent  out  more  than  two  thou- 
sand missionaries*  j 


MISSIONARY  "EKKA*'  TRAVEL.  AT  A  VILLAGE  NEAR   LUCKNOW.— SULLivnif. 

Woman- a    Work, 

There  are  more  than  six  thousand  Christian  women  engaged  in  foreign 
mission  service,  and  seventy- two  women's  missionary  societies  are 
raising  funds  and  sending  helpers  to  the  field.  For  example*  the 
women  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  have  raised, 
through  their  society,  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  they  main- 
tain five  hundred  Bible  women  and  teachers.  The  Women's  Board 'is- 
so  well  organized  as  to  have  seventeen  hundred  auxiliaries;  which  main- 
tain two  hundred  and  seven  missionaries,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
assistants,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  schools  with  ten  thouj 

1  Quoted  by  R.  N.  Ciist,  LL.D.,  Afnca  Rediviva,  p,  95. 
«  Co-operating  with  the  A,  B.  C,  F.  M. 


I  It  does  not  accord  with  ibe  purpose  of  this  book  to  present  details  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  grt-at  evangelizing  societies,  which  may  be  rcadJTy  found  in  Bliss*  Ency£h*ptdH% 
tff  MtsuoHi  (Funk  &  Wagnails.  New  York),  coniaining  a  directory  of  five  hundred  and 
»ixly-onc  societies,  nnd  ample  Rolices ;  the  article  upon  "Woman's  Mission  Work"  is 
particularly  full  and  valuahte. 

At  every  point,  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  turn  aside  from  my  straightforward  work,  to 
relate  thnlling  anei:doti'S  of  the  Acts  of  the  modem  apostles  of  Christianity,  as  they  appear 
in  the  voluminous  htcrature  of  the  missionary  societies. 

Twenty  yeare  ago  a  Princeton  student  said, "  I  am  going  to  find  a  field  where  the  Gospel 
has  never  been  heard,"  In  eighteen  years,  by  an  expenditure  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  of  only  $14,000.  he  has  built  up  in  For- 
mosa fifty  congregations,  and  furnished  them  with  native  pastors ;  baptized  3800  converts, 
and  established  a  trAining  school  for  pastors,  a  girls'  school,  and  two  large  hospitals. 
2  I' 
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exportation  of  religion;  there  being  none  to  spare,  at  least  in  Salem. 
Yet  the  American  missionaries  of  to-day,  and  their  native  assistants, 
number  more  than  14,000,  ministering  to  a  membership  of  300,000, 
who  have  been  gathered  by  American  Christians;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  religion  still  left  in  our  country.  Our  Bajitist  Missionary 
Union  has  gathered  more  members  in  pagan  countries  than  their  New 
England  Church  enrolment.  The  British  missionary  societies  in 
1892  reported  61,648  members  added  to  their  mission  churches  within 
the  year. 

i'here  has  been  so  great  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  converts, 
and  they  prove  to  have  so  much  to  them  religiously,  that  they  become 
to  their  countrymen  the  evidences  of  Christianity;  proving  it,  as  the 
sun  his  existence,  by  shining,  iastead  of  by  a  treatise  on  astronomy. 
'Ihat  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised,  that  the  blind  see,  is  better  proof 
than  arguing  out  of  a  book. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  history  of  missions  than  the 
illnstration  of  the  self-prop.igating  power  of  the  Church,  as  it  appears 
in  the  formation  of  new  churches.  One  is  led  to  think  ot  the  tall 
cocoanut  palm,  which  lifts  its  graceful  form  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  the  Spice  Islands,  or  the  coral  reefs  in  the  south. 
The  trunk  leans  over  the  sea,  its  waving  phmies  of  green  rivaling  the 
beauty  of  the  tossing  white  surf.  When  the  ripened  fruit  drops  into 
the  waves,  it  is  protected  by  a  water-tight  skin,  and  by  a  husk  that  will 
float  upon  the  b[>som  of  the  ocean  until  its  precious  kernel  is  borne  to 
some  disLint  beach,  and  planted  by  the  shifting  sands.  Then  a  new 
palm  rises,  like  its  parent,  leaning  over  the  sea;  and,  in  turn,  its  fruit 
fioals  away  to  other  shores.  So  the  churches  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
upon  the  tropical  continents,  are  sending  the  children  of  the  Church  to 
bless  more  distant  shores,  and  then  new  churches,  in  their  turn,  bless 
the  coasts  beyond,  until  the  margins  of  every  sea  are  made  beautiful 
and  fruitful 
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SIX  NATIVE  FASTORS.  NACOYA.  JAPAN. 

In  the  from  row.  beginning  at  the  right;  Protestant  Episcopal,  Congfregat(ona.lfat.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  Protestant ,  Presbyterian «  Methodist  EpEscopal.  In  the  back  row  there  are 
six  native  lay  workers. 

2.   The  Vitalitv  of  the  Brancmks  of  the  Living  Vixe  is 
Mission  Lands. 

'Tis  a  question  of  no  small  import  whether  or  not  Christianity,  in 
going  U[mn  foreign  adventures,  is  going  to  far-away  lands  to  abide. 
The  answers  to  this  question  come  to  us  as  every-day  news  items. 

Eightscore  young  people  have  gone  to  savage  realms  from  Christian 
Tahiti;  and  there,  upon  the  coral  strands,  those  who  eat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  drink  of  the  cocoanut,  at  the  table  of  their  IxDrd,  are  as  truly 
united  to  Him  as  were  the  twelve  apostles. 

Seventy- five  years  ago,  the  London  Missionary  Society  began  to  work 
Madagascar,  as,  in  mines,  men  work  a  claim.  There  were  wild  tribes, 
having  little  in  common.  The  Bible  and  the  mission  schools  wrought 
a  miracle.  Nearly  a  third  of  a  million  people  can  now  read,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  gathered  in  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty 
Christian  congregations.  There  are  sixty  thousand  church  members, 
and  some  five  thousand  native  preachers.  This  is  that  Martyr  Church 
of  Madagascar,  well  known  in  heaven,  whither  two  thousand  were  sent 
in  one  year;  the  church  whose   garments  were   red  with  twenty-five 
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years  of  persecution  by  the  pagans;  the  chnrch  which,  during  that 
reign  of  cruelty,  myltipHed  sevenfold,  while  they  had  not  a  white  mis* 
sionary  on  the  island,— they  had  the  Plihle  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood;  this 
is  the  church  that  has  given  a  million  dollars  for  missions  with  in  ten 
years;  this  is  the  church  that  has  vitality  enough  to  last  through  the 
Millennium. 

Rider  Haggard  has  told  a  charming  story,  this  time  a  true  one,  more 
entertaining  than  a  novel,  about  T'Chaka,  and  the  military  framing 
and  prowess  of  the  Zulus.  Nobmly  will  discount  the  black  Spartans 
after  this.  Dr.  Josinh  Tyler  conies  in  at  this  point,  after  twoscore 
years  among  them,  and  he  says  that  as  a  rule  the  Christian  Zulus  are 
quite  as  consistent  in  the  daily  life  as  the  average  church  member  in 
Old  England  or  New.  Dn 
I>aws,  of  the  F'ree  Church 
of   Scotland  mission  in 

Livings  tonia^ 

testifies  that  his  brethren 
are  not  drones;  they  go 
out  on  Sundays,  walking 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
in  the  African  sun,  to  hold 
neighborhood  meetings, — 
there  being  twenty- five  or 
thirty  services  every  Sun- 
day, conducted  by  laymen : 
that  is  better  than  Con- 
necticut. Our  American 
Presbyterian  brethren  have 
some  sixteen  hundred  of 
these  lively  Christians  en- 
rolled under  Corisco  and 
(iaboon.  Mr.  Henry  Dry m- 
raond  testifies  that  he  never 
knew  the  Lake  Nyassa  Christian  Moolu  do  an  inconsistent  thing: ^ — 
"He  could  neither  read  nor  write;  he  knew  only  some  dozen  words 
of  Hnglish;  until  seven  years  ago  he  had  never  seen  a  white  man;  but 
I  could  trust  him  with  everything  I  hatl.  He  was  not  'pious  ' ;  he  was 
neither  bright  nor  clever;  he  was  a  commonplace  black;  but  he  did 
his  duty  and  never  told  a  lie.  The  first  night  of  our  camp,  after  all 
had  gone  to  rest,  I  remember  being  roused  by  a  low  talking.     I  looked 
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many  of  them  of  a  high  standard."^  And  Sir  Richard  Temple  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  ai  the  time  of  the  great  Sepoy  rebellion, 
when  the  natives  might,  if  ever,  have  turned  their  backs  on  Christi- 
anity, "there  was  no  noteworthy  apostacy  whatever/* 


LUCKNOW  ZENANA  WORKERS,  -  Photogwphed  by  MissSulHmK. 

A  deaconess  and  ttwo  Bible  readers  are  setting  out  to  vIsU  the  Zenanas,    The  deaccyness  service  *t 
thks  point,  Is  largely  tn  going  from  house  to  house  among  EngUsh-speaking  natives,  of  ^ 
Ihe  number  It  great  in  thia  ctly. 


Those  who  confess   Christ  in  India  fly  in  the  lace  of  caste,  and 

become  outcasts  at  once.  It  is  a  terri]»le  test.  They  literally  forsake 
father  and  mother,  houses  and  lands,  wife,  sister,  and  brother.  Unless 
Christ  fulfills  to  them  His  promise,  woe  is  India. 


1  In  going  to  press,  the  author  has  received  %  letter  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Muir, 
and  VicL*'Chan cello r  of  Hxlin burgh  University,  in  which  he  testifies  to  tijc  great  changes 
since  he  went  lo  Indisi  fifty-eight  ytrarij  ago:  — 

'*  One  cannot  help  observing  ihe  distinctly  ampliorating  influences  of  Christian  work  on 
society  at  large  j  and  especially  on  the  classes,  which,  in  the  large  cities,  have  come  im" 
mediately  within  the  atmosphere  of  missionary  schools.  "Hie  work  of  lady  missionaries 
in  Zenanas  has  made  an  entire:  transformation ^  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  in  spreading 
knowledge,  and  raising  the  status  of  women.  No  one  who  knew  India  fifty  or  &\x\y  ycxi% 
ago,  but  must  have  observed  this," 
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Whether  the  Christians   are   of   high  caste  or  pariahs,   the  details 

^'^  ^^  Christian  Dnil, 

given  them  by  the  missionaries,  are  of  a  sort  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  Christ's  native  Church  in  India.  I  have  before  me  the 
statement  of  a  sample  mission,'  Here  are  twtnty-four  chtirches,and  — 
in  respect  to  avoiding  intemperance  and  the  observance  of  caste  and 
idolatrous  usages,  and  in  the  exercise  of  care  in  church  discipline, 
and  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  secret  prayer  and  of  family  devo- 
tions, in  attendance  upon  church  prayer-meetings,  in  women's  weekly 
prayer-meetings,  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  \\\  the  training  of 
children  in  Christian  schools, —  these  missionary  churches  are  not  one 
whit  behind  England  or  America,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken, 
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THEOLOCilCAL  STUDENTS   OF  PASUMALAl 
With  Professor  and  Mrs.  Jones^ 

during  half  a  century,  not  only  in  minute  attention  to  forming  right 
spiritual  habits,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  gifts  of  new 
converts.     The  result  of  this  is  a 

Neio  India y 

so  far  as  concerns  these  Christian  families.     The  Christian  population 

in  India  is  now  2,284,172*     In  the  new  Christian  home,  both  the  wife 

1  The  Madura.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M, 
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and  husband  have  attended  school,  and,  socially,  they  arc  competent 
to  win,  — when  compared  with  the  non-Christian  home  with  its  child 
marriage,  its  degraded  womanhood,  its  polygamy,  and  its  nameless 
abominations.  The  Moslem  and  the  Hindu  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian.  In  sheer  ability,  the  Christian  man 
of  the  second,  or,  now,  of  the  third  generation,  is  more  than  a  match 
for  his  idolatrous  Hindu  neighbor  in  the  village*  This  is  so  notable 
that  the 

Offidai  ReporU 

of  the  Indian  government  allude  to  it.  The  most  loyal  subjects  of  the 
P^mpress  of  India  are  the  native  Christians,  and  they  are  the  most 
intelligent.  As  to  influence  and  position  and  wealth,  they  are  gaining, 
this  means  very  much  for  the  next  generations.  Once  the  high  castes 
furnished  most  of  the  native  government  officers,  but  native  Cbristims 
equally  well  educated  have  proved  to  be  so  efficient  in  public  service 
that  the  Brahmans  relatively  have  lost  ground.*  The  Christian  nati^'es 
are  found  particularly  well  fitted  to  serve  the  state  in  routine  adminis- 
tration and  in  school  work  for  civilizing  rude  tribes,  like  those  among 
the  (iaro  hills. 

All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  taken  such  ftrro  hold 
upon  India  that  it  will  stay  there,  and  grow. 
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K^-thah'hyu* 

If  anybody  doubts  whether  the  divine  spirit  dwells  among  the  Karens, 
just  as  much  as  among  our  Kennebeckers,  let  him  read  the  story  of  the 
Karen  apostle,  whose  preaching  was  effective,  like  Major  Whittle's  or 
Dr.  Chapman*s.  The  Karen  traditions  read  all  right;  when  added  lo 
the  folk-lore  of  half  the  savage  world,  they  go  to  prove  that  they,  too, 
were  of  the  Lost  Tribes.  We  can  but  say, —  this  must  stop  somewhere. 
For  now  it  may  stop  with  the  Karens,  They  had,  however,  much  to 
the  point,  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  He  would  yet 
save  them, —  them,  the  most  despised  and  abused  people  in  Bunnah. 
'*  Hence,"  says  Sau  Juala  Dumoo,  "in  their  deep  afHictton  they  prayed: 
\i  God  will  save  us,  let  Him  save  speedily,  .'^las,  w^here  is  God?'* 
Our  American  Baptist  brethren  went  to  Burmah»  and  told  them  about 
God.  God  bkss  them  for  it.  Judson  found  Ko-thah-byu,  ignorant, 
passionate,  immoral,  and  he  was  spiritually  transformed,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  efficient  native  workers  in  the  entire  field  of  foreign 
missions.     In  religious  conversation  he  was  as  zealous  as  Richarti 

1  Vid«  ibe  statements  made  by  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  his  ComvtriwH  t/imdia. 
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Rnill.     He  was  in  prayer  like  Fletcher  or  John  Welch.     He  spent 
hours  in  the  night  praying. 

Judson^  some  time  before  he  died^  spoke  of  his  own  reward  as  coming 
upon  this  earth,— the  salvation  of  six  thousand  Burmese.  We  live  in 
an  amazingly  small  round  of  life,  a  pinched-up  spiritual  or  carnal 
horizon,  if  we  do  not  know  of  the  expanding  life  of  God's  Church  in 
the  Far  East- 
There  is  nothing  more  patent  in  the  world's  work  than  that  it  takes 
well-balanced  men  to  represent  Christianity  in  the  fields  of  great 
achievement,  whether  in 

Wisconsin  or  China. 

The  business  of  developing  "staying  jTower"  in  native  converts  is  car- 
ried perhaps  farther  in  China  than  it  is  in  Kansas.* 


,.^'  * 
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TRAINING  Cl-ASS  OF  INQUIRERS.  AT  CKEFOO, 
They  are  githered  from  vmiidus  centers  for  sfecial  winter  study  ol  the  Scriptures.  —  Dr.  Corbbtt. 

i  Read  this  letter  from  Dr,  Hunter  Corbett  of  Cheft*o,  June  5,  i894>  "  At  eight  different 
centers,  during  the  cold  weather,  nearly  two  hundred,  who  have  either  recently  t>een  bap- 
tized or  have  asked  for  bajiiistii,  have  aisembled  and  spent  from  one  to  two  months  in  the 
daily  study  of  Go<i's  Word,  under  the  direction  ot  trained  helpers.  Many  whose  hearts 
God  opMcns  to  receive  the  truth  are  illiierate;  not  a  few  live  in  heathen  villages  rettiole 
from  churches  or  Christians.  Such  require  to  be  carefully  instructed,  noudslied,  and 
taught  to  pray  hourly  for  strength  to  withstand  the  temptations  and  trials  which  beset 
them,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  tell  Iheir  friends  the  way  of  salvaiion.  For  thirty  years 
these  classes  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work." 


common  testimony  con- 
cerning  Wang  King Fuo 
that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  him 
and  the  book.  In  Foo- 
chowa  native  preacher, 
whose  wages  were  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  week, 
refused  a  consular  offer 
of  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
because  of  his  desire  ti  ► 
proclaim  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  countrymen. 

Vu  He  Hwoa,  of 
Chefoo,  was  a  violent- 
tempered  man.  He 
sold  his  wife  and  in- 
fant daughter  for  thirty- 
five  dollars.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  his  wickedness,  and 
began  upon  a  life  of 
self  -  contending,  and 
sought  to  rid  himself  of 

old  superstitions;  he  did  it  relying  on  Ihe  divine  helpfulness  in  'Jesus 
Christ.  He  earned  his  living  as  a  chair-carrier,  or  as  a  herdsman. 
Earning  little,  he  saved  it  toward  telling  others  the  Gospel  story. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  told  of  God's  friendship  and  helpfulness.  He 
had  a  banner  made,  with  the   story  of    his  bad  life   and  its  happy 


on  God ;    the  wind  changred,  the  flames   rolled    back,  —  and   no  one  ventured  !o  pick 
up  ;ind  patch  togctlier  the  idols  he   had  demoU^Ucd.  —  Wantifrifi^j  m   CktHa,  Vol.  I, 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  reader  not  to  say  more  concerning  Miss  Gordon -Cu mining's 
books,  Jn  the  whole  range  of  missionary  literature  there  is  no  more  delightful  writer; 
Always  entertiiifiing,  never  at  a  loss  for  periincnt  facts,  with  the  instinct  of  a  reporter  10 
telJ  jwst  what  the  reader  wishes  lo  know;  a  iraveter  rather  than  a  technical  endorser  of 
the  mission  enlerpnsc,  yet  ever  on  the  alert  to  tell  the  religious  side  of  the  story  of  far- 
ftway  lands.  Her  books  on  China,  the  H^uriiian,  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  arc  among  the 
most  valuable  e^'er  publi!<ihed,  —  BlackuHwd.  Edinburgh, 

>  Mrs.  Tay  was  early  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  mission  schools.    When  left  as  a  widow, 

*he  entered  the  service  of  the  Women's  Union.  Mission,  but  is  now  connected  with  the 

American  Protr<itant  Episcopal  Mission.  Shanghai,  as  a  worker  among  the  native  women. 

She  is  spoken  of  as  being  of  quilc  remarkable  powers  as  a  public  speaker. 

2  g 


mending  blazoned  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  simple  direc- 
tions how  to  begin  a  Christian  life;  he  carried  it  for  years,* 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist  missionaries,  Dr.  Vates  among  thetn^ 
testify  concerning  Deacon  Wang,  the  rice  dealer,  whose  conscientious- 
ness in  shutting  up  shop  on  Sunday  and  in  fair  dealing  finally  won  the 
favor  of  his  countrymen;  in  China  he  became  rich  through  his  honesty. 
He  then  retired  from  business,  binlt  him  a  chapel,  and  preached  in  it 
every  day.^ 

The  Rev.  W,  H,  Elton  at  Sandakan  reports  the  Chinese  in  Borneo 
as  being  singularly  earnest  Christians." 

The  Rev.  Ira  M.  Condit*  twenty-five  years  a  Chinese  mtsstODary, 

says  that,  "As  a  rule, 
I  have  as  much  faith  i 
in  the  religion  of  Chi- 
nese Christians  as  I 
ha\  e  in  that  of  our  own 
people."  The  Presby- 
terian Chinese  in  Cali-- 
fornia  have  given  $3200! 
to  trustees  in  Cantoal 
for  mission  work,  Tht 
Chinese  Methodists  ir 
California  have  given 
^.^5^^  ^^  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  ICpiscQpa- 
lian  and  the  Baptist 
missions  there  report 
large  gifts.  Dr.  T'ond, 
of  the  A.  M.  A.,  reports 
California  offerings  ia 
one  year  tor  home  and 
foreign  work  amount* 
ing  to  nearly  ^5000, 

There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  vitality  of 
Chinese  Christianity. 
Dr,  Nevius,  whose  recent  transfer  to  higher  service  is  so  mourned  on 
earth,  has  told  us  that  the  twenty-seven  millions  of  Chinamen  in  Shan- 


MRS.   CLUM,  SHANGHAI.* 


-1  Prtibyieriam  R  Af.  AV/>w/,  1893,  pp.  61,  6a. 

*  Dr.  H, C.  Mabic*s  Hn^hteit  .Ida,  pp.  48.  49.     Boston,  «  S.  /»,  G.  f^et^di,  p.  694. 

<  A  Bible  reader  of  the  American  l^otrstatit  Episcopal  Mission.     She  is  an 
worker,  having  been  imiiied  under  ihe  English  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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The  statistics  of  two  years  ago  showed  an  addition  to  the  chiirrhes  of 
three  hnodred  and  ten  every  month  for  two  years,  The  native  contri- 
bution box  yields  ^3700  a  month.  The  number  of  native  pastors  and 
theological  students  equals  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  roll  of  Congre- 
galional  pastors  in  New  fCngland;  ami  they  are  good  preachers  loo. 
There  are  ninety-two  Christian  houses  of  worship  in  Tokyo.  The  laufl 
is  flooded  with  Christian  literature.  "There  are," says  Dr.  De  Forest, 
"Christian  statesmen,  philosophers,  educators,  and  authors/' 

And  it  is  even  said  that  young  Japan,  imitative  and  e.iger  for  new 
ideas  and  new  things,  requests 
parental  pagans  to  apply  the 
rope*s  end  before  Sunday-school 
rather  than  after,  so  that  the 
dread  of  it  may  not  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  lesson. 


3.   The  Healing  of  the 
Nations. 

The  medical  phase  of  mis- 
sionary philanthropy  is  deser\*- 
ing  of  separate  notice.  By  what 
was  said  under  the  topic  of 
Christian  Education  (Book  IV, 
Part  ?),  it  is  apparent  that  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  Church 
offer  an  albround  philanthropy. 
We  talk  about  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Institutional 
Church,  yet  our  foreign  mis- 
sionaries are  always  engaged  in 
manifold  adaptations  of  their 
work  to  the  most  needy  popu 
lation  of  the  world;  it  being 
nothing  less  than  their  business 
to  plant  Christianity  and  the 
entire  civilization  that  grows 
out  of  it.  In  the  history  of 
missions  it  was  not  always  so,  it 
being  thought,  at  first,  needful 
only  to  preach  the  (Gospel;  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to 
build  uj)  Christian  churches  that  will  stay,  and  that  will  prove  savors 


CHINESE  DOCTOR  WITH   LITERARY 
FINGER   NAILS. 

The  ringer  nmlls  prove  him  to  be  entirely  bx- 
empi  frOTTi  worJt  of  *n>  kind:  the  insignia  ol 
Hi erary  aristocracy.  — Du.  H.  W-  Kinncar. 

[Photograpktd  by  J.  Mercarim  of  Foochow,  and 
reproduced  by  his  permission.] 
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of  life  10  the  nations,  they  need  education  and  the  appliances  effica^ 
cious  in  onr  own  kind.  Very  noteworthy  utterances  to  this  effect  were 
made  at  the  Madison  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,,  by  the  retiring 
secretary  and  liy  the  field  secretary  also,  who  is  so  much  in  touch 
with  the  churches.  And  it  was  also  said  by  one  of  the  oldest  mission- 
aries, who  can  see  far  without  spectacles,  that  medical  missionaries 
are  needed  at  this  crisis  in  the  lands  of  the  Crescent;  needed,  it  is 
likely,  more  than  theologians, —  if  the  Moslem  mind  be  consulted. 


Mri^ 


y- 


THE   KOREAN   HOSPITAL   FOR  WOMEN. 

Dr.  Sherwood  is  sUndfngf  at  the  door.    Miss  Lewl^,  the  nurse.  Is  at  the  wfndow.    Others  ia  the 
view  are  teachers,  helpers.  &nd  servants. 


It  is  understood  that  a  great  move  is  being  made  to  re-enforce  the 
medical  staff  in  all  mission  fields. 

Does  it  not  appear  by  medical  journals  that  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art  jostle  ench  other  unduly  on  account  of  their  crowded  ranks 
in  America?  ^  On  the  other  hand,  young  Christian  physicians  are  sorely 
needed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  To  the  people  of  the  Orient  the  superi- 
ority of  Western  science  is  more  apparent  in  medicine  than  in  tbeolog)'. 
And  upon  purely  philanthropic  grounds,  there  is  crying  need  of  physi- 
cal healing  in  the  non-Christian  lands,  since  their  physic  needs  mend- 
ing as  much  as  their  religious  philosophy*  Under  the  circumstances, 
then,   it  is  a  good  omen  that  the  missionary  societies  are   minded 

1  Boston  Mtdical  Journal, 
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to    imitate    our    lx>rd    in   coupling    physical   healing   with    religious 
precept. 

Not  that  the  churches  have  thought  to  do  otherwivse.  The  thrilling 
story  of  medical  missions  in  the  modern  era,  and  the  argument  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  work,  call  for  more  space  than  can  be  given  in 
the  text.     For  ihe  pres»cnt,  Iwo  illustrations  must  suffice. 


The  Opening  0/  Korea, 

No  sooner  had  the  Hermit  Nation  —  a  few  years  since  —  unbarred  its 
doors,  than  Dr.  Allen,  a  medical  missionary  in  China,  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Korea.  He  was  no  sooner  at  home  there,  as  physician 
to  the  American  Legation,  than  the  Icing's  nephew,  Prince  Min  Yong  Ik, 
was  severely  wounded, 
as  one  of  the  mishaps 
of  a  small  rebeUion. 
Upon  being  called,  Dr. 
Allen  found  thirteen 
native  physicians  try- 
ing to  save  the  life  of 
the  prince  by  closing 
his  wounds  with  wax; 
having  tied  up  the  sev- 
ered  arteries,  he  put 
the  kingN  nephew  upon 
a  fair  road  to  recovery, 
much  to  the  joy  of  his 
majesty*  This  ulti- 
mately opened  Korea 
to  Christian  missions, 
through  the  wise  man- 
agement of  the  doctor, 
who  was,  with  all  his 
medical  skill,  not  only 
the  court  physician  but 
a  stanch  Presbyterian. 
The  Western  science 
proved  so  popular  that 
the  government  fur- 
nished a  hospital  for  Dr.  A 11  en t  who  treated  eleven  thousand  patients 
the  first  year,  and  then  secured  a  missionary  assistant,  by  royal  per- 
mission.    A  medical  school  was  also  organized. 


HON.   H.  N    ALLEN.   M.D., 
Secreury  of  the  U,  S    Legation,  Seoul,  Korea. 


Later,  at  Washington,  he  served  the  Korean  king  and  was  subse- 
qyently,  upon  royal  request^  made  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
at  SeoiiL,  a  position  he  still  holds,  amid  the  vast  agitations  of  recent 
months. 


Doctor  Saeed,  one  of  the  pupils  of  1  >r.  Alexander,  a  medical  mis- 
sionary at  Hamadan,  has  just  scored  a  notable  success  in  his  profession; 
it  reads  like  a  story  out  of  the  Arabian  Nigh  is,  A  short  time  ago  a 
Persian  officer  luckily  fell  from  a  castle.  His  luck  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  young  Christian  doctor^  instead 
of  the  hands  of  Moslem  or  Jew,  who,  on  their  part,  when  they  lonked 
at  him,  thought  that  he  was  so  seriously  htirt  that  they  could  not  help 
him*  Upon  his  recovery  the  official  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  at 
Teheran :  — 

**  The  breath  of  Jesus  was  breathed  into  my  dead  body.  Mirza  Saeed 
took  the  uttermost  trouble,  and  in  his  medical  practice  did  not  err  the 
head  of  a  hair,  but  showed  skill  so  that  friends  and  enemies  cried, 


the  Vizier  that  he  may  take  it  to  His  Excellency,  Exalted  and  Most 
Glorious,  Most  Highly  Renowned,  the  Prime  Minister.  Mny  my 
spirit  be  a  sacrifice. 
May  he  seal  Mirza's 
certificate,  and  may  he 
become  a  source  ot 
boasting  among  his  col- 
leagues/* 

His  Excellency,  the 
Prime  Minister,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this,  sat 
down  at  once,  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Christian  doctor.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Exalted 
ant!  Most  Glorious,  then 
endorsed  Mir/a's  certif- 
icate, which  had  been 
issued  by  the  British  and 
American  physicians  at 
the  capital.  Then  the 
Prime  Minister,  Most 
H  i  gh  I  y  Reno  w  ne  d ,  w  ro  te 
a  long  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hamadan,  di- 
recting him  to  show 
particular  kindness  to 
Dr,  Saeed. 

And     Mima     Saeed, 
M,D.,  is  now  baskinjif  in  the  bright  Persian  sun,  watching  the  castles 
of  the  kingdom,  and  waiting  for  the  fall  of  some  other  offic  ial  from  a 
high  tower 


have  ever}'  church 
member  return  to  the 
divine  plan,  and  give 
one-tenth  to  promote 
the  Kingdora  of  God. 
With  this  amount  of 
money,  our  great  inter* 
denominational  mis* 
si  on  work  can  be 
carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  the 
world.  It  is  God's 
plan,  and  it  is  practi- 
cable. When  one  man, 
who  was  giving  bat 
seventy  dollars  a  year 
to  all  the  benevolent 
causes,  was  persuaded 
to  give  three  hundred 
out  of  his  salary  of 
three  thousand,  then 
the  church  that  he  be- 
longed to,  which  was 
giving  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  for  missions,  caught  the  contagion  of  his  example,  and  increased 
their  contributions  to  four  thousand.  It  is  a  plan  that  will  raise  all 
the  money  we  need,  if  the  entire  church  will  take  hold  of  it. 

Money  is  wanted,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  it  is  wanted  now. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  missionary  meeting-house  in  Pekin  that  has 
been  crowded  to  bursting  by  Chinamen;  the  walls  are  in  danger,  and 


TAMJL  CHRISTiAN   PHYSICJAN.  AND  HIS  WIFE, 
JAFFNA,  CEYLON,- HtTCHCocK. 
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are  held  up  by  props  outside;  the  seats  for  four  hundred  are  overnm 
by  five  hundred  as  the  regular  congregation,  and  the  Sunday-school 
overlaps,  the  children  often  sitting  double;  there  is  needed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  a  new  missionary  meeting-house  in  Pekin.  Dn 
Peck  rep^-irts  fifty  thousand  in([iiirers  in  Northern  India,  for  whom 
there  are  no  helpers.  They  throw  away  their  idols  and  ask  for  Chris- 
tian baptism,  yet  they  have  to  be  kept  back  in  order  that  they  may  be 


■^t 


A  GROUP  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  IN   LAHORE.  — C.  Thiedb, 

instructed;  but  there  are  no  men  to  give  thera  instruction,  although  it 
costs  only  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  pay  a  native  pastor,  or  thirty  dollars  to 
pay  a  ]3aslor-teacher.*  The  money  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed  now. 
God  has  honored  our  own  denominational  work,  which  we  have 
undertaken  lor  Him,  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  one  convert 
in  all  our  missions;  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
The  substantial  character  of  their  Christianity  appears  in  the  fact  that 
they  give  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  self- 
support.  We  have  in  our  church  at  home  some  princely  givers.  Dr. 
John  F.  Goucher  of  Baltimore  set  out  some  years  ago  to  support  a 
hundred  village  schools  in  pagan  countries,  and  to  give  a  schoJarship 
to  the  most  promising  pupil  in  each  school,  to  aid  further  schooling. 

"^  Gos^t  in  AH  Lunds^  June»  1893. 
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He  now  maintains  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  mission  teachers. 
One  great-hearted  servant  of  God  has  given  ten  thousand  dollars  toward 
building  our  church  building  and  publishing  house  in  Rome,  and  a 
converted  Catholic  thirty  thousand  more. 

Among  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  with  his  brother, 
gave  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  to  foreign  missions,  and  another  thou- 
sand to  home  missions;  and  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  the  senior,  gave 
away  a  thousand  dollars  a  day, —  for  many  years  averaging  a  quarter  of 
a  million  a  year. 

There  are  individuals  in  the  Episcopal  Church  who  give  away  vast 
sums  of  money.  Individual  Baptists  have  built  up  great  institutions, 
and  they  have  changed  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  no  small 
area  of  the  pagan  world. 

All  that  is  needed  to  raise  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars  a  Year  lor 
missions  is  to  secure  an  average  of  frve  dollars  a  member  for  all  our 
churches,  and  with  thirteen  billions  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  American 
church  members,  the  Hundred  Millions  a  Year  ought  to  be  raised.  ITie 
benevolent  contributions  of  the  Congregational  denomination  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  in  1892,  averaged  four  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents  a  member.  The  Methodist  Church  alone  gave  last  year  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world.  That  church  can  easily  double  her  contributions. 
This  shows  that  the  Hundred  Millions  a  Year  can  be  raised  for  missions 
by  united  Protestantism. 

I-^t  the  churches  of  America  arouse  themselves,  for  the  hour  has 
struck  in  which  to  take  the  world,  under  the  leadership  of  our  Master. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Christ, 
and  the  bells  of  heaven  are  waiting  to  ring  in  the  year  of  the  perfect 
Triumph  of  the  Cross. 


CHklSTIAN/lY  IN  ITS  SELF-PROPAQATINQ  POWER, 


Tin:    Hekojc    Element    in    the   Christian    Enterprises 
OF  THE  Mui>i:kn   Era. 


If  those  who  stay  at  home  and  furnish  the  money  would  give  as 
heroically  as  those  who  give  themselves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing  all  the  funds  needed  for  a  judicious  and  \  igorous  |>ruseculion 
of  the  work.  Men  and 
women  of  indej>end- 
eni  means  go  out  in 
considerable  numbers 
from  England  to  even 
quarter  of  the  globe, 
jjdving  persona!  atten- 
lion  lo  adndnistering 
their  own  t:harities.  It 
can  be  imagined  tliat 
they  do  not  always 
easily  fall  into  the  rou- 
line  of  mission  work  as 
tarried  on  by  the  great 
societies,  and  this  has 
led  Dr.  Robert  Need- 
ham  Cust  in  a  recent 
personal  letter,  tosj^eak 
of  this  form  of  work  as 
not  altogether  desira- 
ble. Since,  however, 
this  volunteer,  self- 
sustaining  service  is 
almost     unknow^n      to 

America,  it  is  to  be  named  as  an  ilhistralion  of  the  heroic  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  young  Englishmen  of  the  period. 

One  gets  the  notion  from  the  number  of  books  of  travel  issued  in 
England  that  the  typical  Hrilisher  is  always  on  the  go,  perpetually 
setting  off  for  the  antipodes.  This  spirit,  in  the  devoutly  Christian 
man,  leads  him  to  take  the  portion  of  goods  belonging  to  him,  and  to 
go  into  some  far  country,  and  to  expend  it  in  reforming  the  prodigals 
of  other  nationalities.  So  altruistic  is  the  Briton  when  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  it. 


WHO  WILL  TAKE  HER  PLACE  ? 

Mis*  Bruce  was  preparing  to  become  a  medical  mlssSonaiy  to 
India,  when  she  heard  the  Master's  call.  -  John  U  :  3. 
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Ion  Keith-Falconer 

was  one  who  made  up  his  mind.  He  won  great  distinction  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  a  famous  athlete,  a  profound  and  exact  Orientad 
scholar,  studying  Arabic  at  Leipsic  and  in  Egypt,  appointed  Hebrew 
Lecturer  at  Clare  College,  engaging  in  evangelistic  work  in  London, 
he  determined  to  become  an  evangelist  to  the  Arabians  as  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Kintore,  was  an  evangelist  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He 
met  the  whole  cost  of  the  mission,  and  to  it  he  gave  life  itself  at 
thirty-one.^ 

His  Arabian  grave  has  its  message  to  young  men  upon  another  con- 
tinent. His  last  words  in  the  home  land  were  an  appeal  for  self- 
supporting  laborers:  "There  must  be  some  who,  having  the  cause  of 
Christ  at  heart,  have  ample  independent  means,  and  are  not  fettered 
by  genuine  home  ties.  Perhaps  you  are  content  with  giving  annual 
subscriptions  and  occasional  donations,  and  taking  a  weekly  class. 
Why  not  give  yourselves,  money,  time,  and  all,  to  the  foreign  field? 
You  have  wealth  snugly  vested  in  the  funds,  you  are  strong  and  healthy, 
il|.  jijl  you  are  at  liberty  to  live  where  you  like,  and  occupy  yourself  as  you 

like.  ^Vhile  vast  continents  are  shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkness, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  suffer  the  horrors  of  heathenism  or  of  Islam, 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  you  to  show  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  Cod  has  placed  you  were  meant  by  Him  to  keep  you  out 
jj  of  the  foreign  mission  field." 


w 


Harold  Schofield 

held  forty  certificates  of  honor  from  Victoria  University,  and  the  high- 
est honors  in  the  London  University  examinations,  and  graduated  with 
first-class  honors  in  natural  science  at  Oxford.  He  won  seven  scholar- 
ships at  Owens  College  in  Manchester  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
He  won  a  Creek  Testament  prize  at  Oxford,  open  to  all  the  l-niversity; 
and  he  held  a  traveling  fellowship  in  natural  science  from  Oxford. 
What  did  he  do  with  all  his  scholastic  honors?  He  gave  them  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  to  China  as  a  self-supporting  missionary. 
"It  is  a  peculiar  joy,"  he  said,  "such  as  I  have  never  felt  before,  in 
being  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  before."^ 

1  The  Hon.  Ion  (i.  N.  Keith-Kalconcr,  1856-1887. 

2  Dr.  Harold  A.  Schofielil.  M.A..  M.B..  F.R.C.S.     Ohiit  .-k.  32,     He  was  a  mcml)er  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  which  has  sixty  self-supporting  laborers. 
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England 

is  relatively  rich  in  this  class  of  workers.  There  is  Miss  Needhatn,  a 
lady  of  independent  means,  who  chooses  to  live  in  Sumatra^  working 
among  heathen  women  and  children. 

Miss  Charlotte  Tucker,  Ihe  **  A.  L.  O,  E."  so  well  known  to  yoiithful 
readers,  through  a  hundred  books  and  booklets,  went  to  India  at  fifty- 
three  as  a  missionary  at  her  own  charges,  learning  two  languages,  and 
ministering  to  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  women  in  a  hundred  and  forty- 
three  homes  in  twenty- four  villages.^ 

In  the  Korean  diocese,  all  the  members  of  the  mission  but  one  are 
at  iheir  own  charges,  save  that  current  expenses  are  met  by  the  S.  P,  G. 
And  the  medical  mission  is  supported  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the 
medical  missionaries  and  of  the  bishop's  friends  in  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Royal  Marines* 

Mr.  Munroe,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  London,  has 
gone  with  his  daughter  to  establish  a  medical  and  evangelistic  mission 
in  an  Indian  district,  where  he  was  formerly  magistrate  and  collector. 

ITiere  are  fifty  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  who 
•draw  no  salary,  a  good  many  workers  being  in  Africa. 

The  spirit  which  underlies  this  movement  of  far-away  and  difficult 
ventures  is  well  illustrated  by  two  or  three  insUinces  in  point  of  British 
American  Missions  toward  the  north  pole  and  the  south, 

1  Obiil  November  39,  1893. 
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Rejoicing  as  we  do  in  what  Utile  winter  we  have,  we  are  apt  to  think 

of  our  CLinadinn  friends  just  across  the  border  as  far  on  their  way 
toward  the  Arctic  Circle.  Indeed  they  are  so  in  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  work,  that  runs  as  far  north  as  there  is  land.  A  portion  of  the 
Moosonee  diocese  is  somewhat  sparsely  settled;  there  being  a  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  most  northerly  neighbors  upon  the  .\raericaE 
continent  can  sell,  give  away,  or  loan  out  their  snowdrifts  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  even  when  they  throw  in  immeasurable  leagues  of  aurora 
borealis  to  boot.     Amid  these  solitudes 

John  Horde n^ 

the  first  bishop,  spent  forty -two  years  with  the  Indians  and  the  Eskimos, 
attempting  to  plant  the  I>ily  of  the  Valley  in  Arctic  regions.     This 
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time  he  spent,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it,  in  sledging  and  snow- 
shoeing  over  interminable  wastes  of  snow»  or  threading  the  lonely  realm 
by  water  channels  in  a  birch.  He  found  his  parishioners  always  mov- 
ing. They  killed  their  aged  as  a  btirden :  an«!  when  pinched  with 
hunger,  they  ate  human  flesh.  He  translated  the  Gospel  into  the 
Indian  *;ign  language,  and  printed  it  with  his  own  hands;  and  he  gave 
the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  literature  to  the  Eskimos  and  the 
Chippcwas.  It  was  his  last  work  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  Crec 
Bible. 

If  it  is  humane  to  spend  twelve  years  and  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  to  find  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  his  relics,  in  an  ice  bank,  or  if 
the  horrors  of  the  Arctic  night  may  be  properly  endured  in  the  interests 
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of  science,  then  these  drcid  regions  are  to  be  searched  by  the  men  of 
God.  Great  numbers  of  the  denizens  of  the  lone  land  have  given 
credible  evidence  of  renewed  lives,  and  the  explorers  plead  tor  the 
means  of  carrying  the  Cross  to  thirty  thousand  Eskimos  unreached. 

John  Maclean,  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan,  was  as  truly  a  martyr  to  his 
icy  river  as  was  Cranmer  to  the  tire.  The  Bishop  of  Athapasca  in 
the  west  goes  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  south  of  Greenland  in  the  east. 
He  roughs  it  upon  the  rivers  and  the  prairies.  And  still  farther  north, 
the  bears  and  the  buffaloes  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reading  uf  the 
prayer  book,  and  the  beavers  and  the  wild  fowl  have  sighted  the  pad- 
dle of  the  Church  of  Kogland,  and  the  very  bliiizards  have  noted  with 
respect  the  incoming  of  the  missionary  dog  trains. 

The  pluck  and  persistence  of  the  British  spirit  of  missions  is  evinced 
in  the  final  location,  in  this  region,  of  a  clergj^man  and  his  wife,  who 
went  first  to  Yoruba  in  Africa,  and  then  to  Ceylon,  but  were  driven 
from  both  fields  by  ill  health*  They  find  the  Canadian  northwest  a 
healthy  country  to  live  in. 

Mackenzie  River 


diocese  extends  from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  north,  on  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Monntiins.  The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve,  D.I)*,  the  Bishop, 
has  sent  to  the  Author  a  personal  letter,^  detailing  recent  missionary 
adventures,  from  which  this  memorandum  is  prepared:  — 

The  missionary,  says  the  Bishop,  appeared  at  the  river  mouth, 
August  4,  1893.  As  he  approached  the  Eskimo  village,  he  heard  the 
men  singing  a  hymn  he  had  taught  them  the  previous  summer,  their 
voices  rising  above  the  noise  of  the  stormy  wind  that  greeted  his  arrival* 
He  held  services  in  a  roughly  built  log-house  used  for  a  council 
chamber.  One  day  the  head  of  a  whale  was  brought  in,  during  ser- 
vice, w^hich  w^as  instantly  devoured  without  cooking,  as  soon  as  the 
clergyman  dismissed  them,— "Taima."  Hunting  the  grampus  was 
the  chief  occupation,  a  hundred  and  fifty  being  the  catch  of  a  season. 
The  daily  exploits  were  related  by  midnight  twilight  in  the  council 
house.  Medicine-making  dances,  with  knife  brandishing  and  mani- 
acal contortions^  were  sometimes  held  in  the  same  building,  once 
quite  alarming  the  missionary.  The  Indians  were,  however,  very 
friendly,  urging  him  to  hurry  up  and  learn  their  language,  so  that  they 
might  understand  the  way  of  God,— **  Kyeta,.Kyeta"  (quick,  quick). 

Moving  up  the  river,  late  in  the  month,  they  encountered  rough 

>  The  Bishop  llv^  taoo  miles  further  north  than  St.  Paul ;  at  a  point  700  miles  from  the: 
post-oflicc. 

2  K 
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weather  and  scarcity  of  food.  Il  was  eighteen  days*  journey  back  to  the 
fort,  which  was  the  inis^^ion  qu:irlers.  At  the  beginning  of  winter, another 
trip  wa!5  made  to  a  point  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Herschel  Island, 
thirteen  hundred  miles  further  north  tlian  Winnipeg.  The  snow  journey 
required  fotirtef  n  days  of  dog  teaming.  In  crossing  to  the  island  they 
came  near  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice  sheet. 
In  the  night,  a  large  polar  bear  scented  the  missioiiar>%  but  was  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  take  supper  elsewhere.  The  islanders  gave  Mr.  Stringer 
a  snow  house,  his  first  ownership  in  real  estate.  Services  were  held, 
first  in  this  hut,  then  in  that.     He  had  an  urgent  invitation  to  winter 
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there,  but  the  .Arctic  night  was  coming  on  apace,  the  son  being  above 
the  horizon  for  a  short  time  only.  On  the  return  journey,  it  was 
found  that  the  wolverines  had  found  the  provisions  they  had  stored, 
so  they  were  content  with  tea  and  sweet  biscuit.  They  slept  in  the 
snowdrifts  for  shelter  from  the  biting  wind.  Failing  of  finding  wood 
under  the  snow,  or  willow  t^dgs,  they  w^ere  some  days  without  fire,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  fifty  and  fifty-five  below  zero.  FJven  the  great 
camp-fires  in  the  pines  failed  to  thaw  out  the  frozen  limbs  of  the 
missioner,  who  lay  up  for  repairs,  December  6th. 

An  urgent  c*ill  is  made  for  another  man  for  this  field.  These  men 
are  not  sportsmen,  not  devotees  of  science,  but  they  are  there  to  put 
Christian  ideas  into  the  heads  of  human  beings,  who  need  to  reach  ^ 
higher  manhood  and  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
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Turra  del  Fnego* 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  that  ''enthusiasm  for  humanity" 
which  characterizes  the  choicest  spirits  of  this  age,  than  the  remnrkable 
work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.* 

Commander  Allen  Gardiner,  R.N.,  first  visited  Sooth  America  in 
1838,  seeking  to  establish  a  mission^  In  1S50  he  sailed  with  Mr, 
Richard  Williams,  a  medical  missionary,  and  Mr.  Maidment,  a 
Y.  M.  C<  A.  catechist,  with  four  Cornish  fishermen.  Leaving  their 
ship,  they  took  to  their  boats,  and  sought  to  reach  a  spot  which  was 
then,  or  had  been,  inhabited  by  a  Fuegian  who  could  talk  English. 
On  landing,  they  encountered  so  great  hostility  that  they  had  to  re-em- 
bark. Losing  their  boat,  they  sought  shelter  on  a  desolate  shore,  and 
looked  for  passing  ships  or  help  from  their  English  friends.  Here, 
one  by  one,  they  died  of  famine. 

Two  English  ships  which  searched  for  them  found  their  journals, 
and  in  them  was  found  Captain  Gardiner's  charge  to  Christian  Eng- 
land to  carry  on  the  work  to  which  they  had  given  their  lives.  A, 
schooner,  the  '*  Allen  Gardiner,"  was  built,  and  the  work  was  begun,  the 
only  son  of  Gardiner  entering  the  mission  at  a  later  date.  A  very 
small  Christian  colony  was  established  at  Keppel  Island,  and  a  cau- 
tious intercourse  was  commenced  with  the  Fuegians,  who  were  encour- 
aged to  visit  the  station  in  small  parties.  Then,  after  much  preparation, 
a  savage  family  was  brought  from  one  of  the  large  islands  near  Cape 
Horn;  this  family  was  then  returned,  and  other  natives  brought  in. 
In  gaining  the  confidence  of  these  wild  people,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  impart  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Captain  Fell  went  ashore  on  Navarin,  they  were  massacred. 

Okko,  who  had  been  at  the  mission  station,  had  no  part  in  this 
treachery,  and  when  a  ship  came  to  search  for  the  missionaries,  he 
returned  to  Keppel,  and  through  him  more  was  learned  of  the  language. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stirling,^another  attempt  was  made. 
Their  better  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  Okko*s  return,  con- 
ciliated the  natives,  and  Stirling  and  the  new  Captain  spoke  kindly. 


4 


*  Vtdt  The  Origin  and  Progrrss  of  tht  Sontk  Amtrican  Mission.  By  John  W,  Marsh, 
Mj^„  London.  1883 ;  a  copy  of  which  lias  b<;en  furnished  to  the  Author  through  ihe  cour- 
tesy of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  —  who  also  wrote  communi- 
cating further  inrormation  concerning  the  mission.  The  Author's  text  occasionally  follows 
quite  closely  the  phraseology  of  this  book,  and  sometimes  the  order  of  narration  ;  but  for 
the  mo«l  part  l^he  facts  have  been  grouped  anew ;  50  rearranging  and  condensing  as  to  pre- 
sent a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

*  Since  consecrated  as  Bishop,  and  still  engaged  in  the  work 
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The  idea  of  brotherly  love  now  first  entered  the  heads  of  ihe  savages. 
They  were  surprised^  not  to  say  gratified,  that  the  new  missionary  did 
not  attempt  to  murder  them  outright,  to  avenge  his  predecessor.  The 
sermon  upon  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  alarmed  them  very  muchj  since 
now  they  would  have  to  meet  Captain  P>11  and  Mr.  Phillips,  whom 
they  had  fancied  themselves  rid  of  once  for  all.  That  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  was  good  news  to  the 
Fuegians.  And  some  of  the  i-slanders  went  to  the  Keppel  station  to 
learn  more. 

The  next  year,  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  discovered,  and  the 
impressive  burial  serv  ice  of  the  Church  uf  England  was  rehearsed  in 


MOR. 
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the  presence  of  their  murderers:  "Grant,  O  I/jrd,  that,  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  learn  to  love  and  bless  our  persecutors, 
by  the  example  of  Thy  first  martyr,  St.  Stephen,  who  prayed  for  his 
murderers." 

So  with  coals  of  fire  did  they  burn  the  hearts  of  the  savage  Fuegians, 
Then  followed  days  of  grace,  when  the  young  men,  one  after  another, 
learned  to  say,  in  deep  and  solemn  tones,  "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty."  The  idea  of  God  was  introduced  to  a  people 
who  had  no  word  for  the  deity,  and  no  idolatry,  **They  traced,"  says 
the  story,  "the  character  and  habits  of  their  white  friends  to  their 
knowledge  of  Ciod;"  a  character  which  returned  kindness  to  the 
treacherous,  and  unvarying  friendship  toward  violent  men.     The  young 
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men  became  forward  to  oblige;  their  faces  became  iess  hard,  and  a 
Tiiore  intelligent  expression  was  ooticeable. 

Mr.  Stirling  then  built  a  house  ten  by  twenty,  and  lived  among  the 
natives:  — 

"As  1  pace  up  aod  down  at  evening  before  my  hut,  I  fancy  myself  a 
sentinel  —  God's  sentinel,  I  trust  —  stationed  at  the  southernmost  out- 
post of  His  great  army,  A  dim  touch  of  heaven  surprises  the  heart 
with  joy,  and  1  forget  my  loneliness  \n  realizing  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  lo  stand  here  in  Christ's  name."  So  standing,  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  plundered  and  murdered.  But  a  few  men  were  drawn 
to  him,  drawn  by  the  cords  of  love;  men  drawn,  whoj  with  half-savage 
natures,  could  but  admire  his  pluck.  And  they  arranged  among  them- 
selves to  stand  by  him,  and  they  said  to  the  barbarians  wilder  and 
more  wicked  than  themselves,  "If  yoti  kill  him,  we  will  kill  you," 

Upon  Mr.  Stirling's  visit  to  England,  a  few  months  elapsed  before 
Rev.  Mr.  bridges  went  to  Ooshooia.  He  found  the  Christian  seed- 
sowing  had  taken  root,  the  goods  Mr.  Stirling  left  being  still  there;  a 
great  era  this  in  the  Fuegian  life, —  those  who  stole,  stealing  no  more. 
It  was  now  safe  lo  establish  a  permanent  station.  The  natives  were 
duly  instructed  in  agriculture  and  the  catechism.  Upon  the  Bishop's 
return,  forty  young  men  took  an  open  stand  as  Christians;  and  they 
became  earnest  workers  to  disseminate  the  ideas  they  had  received, — 
a  zeal  enforced  by  consistent  lives.  Consciences  were  reached,  the  idea 
of  self-restraint  was  introduced,  the  principles  underlying  good  society 
were  made  known.  Before  that,  every  family  had  stood  by  itself  and 
for  itself ;  as  they  had  no  God,  they  had  no  chief.  Now  they  understand 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  the  Church  was  the  family  of  God, 

.\s  Christians  they  hold  out  well,  when  removed  from  their  teachers; 
in  their  wigwams  they  are  pure  in  character,  and  sweet  in  temper;  In 
their  social  meetings  they  sing  the  "  Rock  of  Ages,'*  and  they  pray  against 
laziness.  Ooshooia  has  become  a  Christian  village,  with  a  written 
grammar  to  grieve  the  youth,  and  a  dictionary  to  spell  by,  and  St. 
Luke*s  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  live  by;  and  there  is  a 
Christian  orphanage. 

There  are  missionary  peace-makers;  and  the  ravages  far  removed 
from  Christian  tearbing  have  got  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  they  ought 
to  treat  well  shipwrecked  seamen,  who  had  long  dreaded  the  ferocity 
of  savagery  not  less  than  the  jagged  coast, 

The  seamen  rescued  by  the  "Beagle"  had  prepared  to  die  by  an 
explosion  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  native^;.  California 
voyagers,  when  wrecked,  saved  their  lives  by  a  pitched  battle,  British 
surveying  parties  were  assailed  by  arrows. 
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For  no  earthly  gain,  Stirling  risked  his  life  to  teach  the  lawless  and 
plundering  Fucgians  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  So  testified  Lieutenant 
Bov^  of  the  Italian  navy,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  that  coast  so  long 
inhospitable.  The  king  of  Italy  gave  a  gold  medal  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society  in  gratitude:  "Religion  has  brought  safety  to 
niariners  rescued  from  a  watery  grave."  Darwin,  who  had  thought  the 
Fuegians  incapable  of  civilization,  confessed  his  error,  and  subscribed 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  the  work.  The  Golden  Rule 
works;  it  works,  however^  through  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  reliance 
on  God. 

Th€  Heroic  Agi 

is  not  behind  us.  The  chivalrous  quest  of  human  wretchedness  to  be 
alleviated  gives  matchless  distinction  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
might  of  an  unselfish  love,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self-de\'Ole- 
raent,  the  contempt  of  life,  the  readiness  for  martyrdom,  are  woikiog 
to-day  as  never  before;  the  crest  of  the  wave  is  breaking  here  and  now. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  of  the  field  of  foreign  battle  more  notable 
than  those  occurring  at  our  very  doors.  All  that  is  heroic  in  us 
applauds  the  exploits  of  multitudes  of  self-denying  workers  in  our 
cities  and  in  country  towns,  whose  deeds  of  love  can  no  more  be 
counted  than  the  glistening  dew,  Men  greatly  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  God  in  the  earth  — ^  whether  the  servants  of  the  poor  in  dense 
communities,  or  isolated  laborers  in  vast  frontier  fields  where  there 
are  far-apart  workers  —  are  engaged  in  service  as  heroic  as  BraJnerd, 
whose  life  inspired  Carey,  whose  story  moved  Martyn, 

Mighty  are  the  evangels  of  lives  that  noiselessly  bloom  and  die 
silently  in  waste  places,  eloquent  the  beauty  of  far-away  mountain  and 
prairie  homes,  where  the  sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Master  is  exemplified 
amid  familiar  fields  without  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  world.  Names 
emblazoned  in  the  azure  heights  of  heaven  are  scarcely  known  upon 
the  earth,  although  they  represent  the  consummate  fruitage  of  our 
ripened  Christianity;  nor  can  we  select  and  enumerate  the  names 
known  to  celestial  fame. 

If  we  speak  freely  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  neighbors  over  sea,  we  may 
well  hesitate  to  designate  by  name  the  distinguished  soldier}'  of  our 
own  ranks:  — He  has  just  gone  to  his  reward,  who  preached  in  three 
thousand  villages  and  towns  in  India,  in  thirty  years  of  mission  service, 
and  gathered  more  than  three  thousand  into  Christian  schools,  WTiy  do 
you  ask  his  name?  Another  stood  at  his  sea-girt  post,  m  weakness  and 
loneliness,  three  thousand  miles  from  neighborly  help,  and  when  his 
wife  was  separated  from  him  by  ill  health,  he  still  remained  at  his  task 
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with  undaunted  courage,  and  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  Cross.  Why 
ask  his  name?  He  too  has  gone,  who  wandered  up  and  down  the  interior 
of  our  continent,  three  hundred  thousand  miles  in  thirty- three  years  of 
mission  service*  He  too  has  gone,  that  princely  Princetonian,  whose 
scholarship  was  put  to  the  invention  of  missionary  wheelbarrows  to 
feeding  the  victims  of  famine,  and  giving  to  a  hundred  millions  of 
men  the  Word  of  God.  He  too,  that  master  in  learning,  who  was  an 
authority  in  seven  languages  of  the  Orient,  who  resigned  a  bishopric 
thai  he  might  become  an  itinerant  preacher  to  the  Moslems  of  Central 
Asia,  Arabia,  and   Northern  Africa.     He  too,  who  forsook  brilliant 
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metropolitan  preferment,  to  labor  among  millions  of  the  most  degraded, 
preaching  twice  daily,  save  for  fasting  and  prayer  on  Friday  mornings. 
Here  is  one  today,  a  widow,  ministering  alone,  amid  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  Hindus.  She  has  not  even  sought  the  hills,  between  March 
and  October,  during  eighteen  summers;  even  in  funereal  grief  forget- 
ting herself  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  in  wedded  joy. 

P'rom  good  family  in  the  highest  social  circle,  there  has  gone  forth 
to  barbaric  martyrdom  one  of  the  most  cheery  of  the  servants  of  the 
Church,  laying  down  his  life  for  diocesan  parishioners  who  perpetrate 
wickedness  in  eleven  languages.  His  name  will  endure  through  the 
millenniums  of  the  Church  history,  l>ut  it  is  not  more  to  be  honored 
than  that  of  Moravian  brethren  who  became  slaves  among  slaves  for 
Christ's  sake,  or  Raratongans  who  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  lepers^ 
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or  the  forty  Polynesians  who  volunteered  to  take  the  places  of  their 
twelve  martyrs  in  New  Guinea. 

For  years  and  years  there  were  more  Moravian  missionary  deaths 
than  native  baptisms  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  Dutch  Guiana;  now 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  Paramaribo  are  Christians. 
Pathetic  are  the  West  African  records  of  our  American  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  and  Congregational  missions;  they  read  like  the  fifth 
-chapter  of  Genesis, —  "And  he  died,"  "And  he  died."  In  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  English  Church  work  on  this  coast,  fifty-three  mis- 
sionaries died;  now  there  are  nine  thousand  church  members,  and  the 
work  is  mostly  done  by  forty  native  pastors.  In  the  Basle  mission  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  fifty-eight  years,  sixty-one  men  and  thirty  women 
•died  of  climatic  disease;  now  there  are  seven  thousand  native  Chris- 
tians. In  the  English  Methodist  mission,  the  fatality  was  even  greater, 
and  now  there  are  twelve  thousand  native  converts.  Along  the  West 
African  coast  there  are  now  two  hundred  churches,  35,000  Christians, 
100,000  adherents,  and  30,000  pupils  in  275  schools;  thirty-five  lan- 
guages or  dialects  have  been  mastered,  and  in  them  all  there  are  the 
beginnings  of  a  religious  literature.  It  is  the  price  of  blood;  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  those  who  count  not  their  lives 
•dear  to  them. 

"Notwithstanding  the  mortality  among  our  missionaries  on  the 
Congo,  three  out  of  every  four  candidates  for  foreign  service  express 
preference  for  Africa."  So  says  Dr.  Mabie  to-day  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union.  A  brilliant  Oxford  student  went  to  Africa,  and,  dying 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  with  African  missions 
.as  with  the  building  of  a  great  bridge.  You  know  how  many  stones 
have  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  all  unseen,  for  a  foundation.  If  Christ 
wants  me  to  be  one  of  the  unseen  stones,  lying  in  an  African  grave,  I 
.am  content.     The  final  result  will  be  a  Christian  Africa." 

Is  there  no  one  whose  heart  beats  the  higher,  whose  pulse  is  quick- 
ened with  joy  for  humanity,  that  Christian  heroism  is  ever>n*'here 
going  forth  to  relieve  the  woes  of  dark  continents,  and  to  change  the 
moral  destinies  of  great  peoples?  It  need  not  be  asked  whether  noble 
lives  add  new  luster  to  the  rolls  of  the  Church,  or  what  name  is  more 
honorable  than  others.^ 

Long  ago  all  earthly  ambitions  were  quenched,  and  there  was  kindled 
desire  for  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God.     In  humility,  in  obscurity, 

1  What  inscription  can  be  more  triumphant  than  that  on  General  Gordon's  monument  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral?  He,  indeed,  was  the  man,  —  "  Who  at  all  times  and  everywhere  Rave 
his  strength  to  the  weak,  his  substance  to  the  poor,  his  sympathy  to  the  suffering,  and  his 
heart  to  God." 
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in  a  position  misunderstood  by  many  of  one's  friendi^,  in  loneliness 
of  labor,  in  bodily  weakness,  willi  shrinking  spirit,  amid  the  apathy 
of  those  whom  they  serve,  amid  scorn  and  abuse,  and  sometimes 
danger, —  the  unnamed  and  unhonored  servants  of  God  live  only  to 
exemplify  what  the  Church  is  for;  living  for  the  outcast  populaltons 
of  the  globe,  in  dense  cities,  amid  wastes  of  snow,  on  litUe  islets  in 
the  sea,  on  wild  prairies^  or  in  the  woods  of  savagery. 

There  is  no  other  truth  than  that  of  Christ  cnicified  that  has  ever  led 
to  so  much  self -den  iaL  The  ideal  of  heroic  character  has  been  changed 
by  Christianity;  once  it  was  physical,  now  it  Is  spiritual.  Men  left  to 
themselves  would  never  have  invented  a  system  based  upon  self-sacri- 
fice as  the  leading  principle  to  govern  a  man*s  life.  It  was  a  doctrine 
taught  by  God,  and  the  experience  of  the  race  has  shown  its  adaptation 
to  man.  Self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the  Christian  ideal. 
Duties  irksome,  dangers  extreme,  are  the  rallying  cries  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God*  Men  and  women  leave  all  to  heed  the  call  of  humanity.  We 
see  it  every  day.  The  front  ranks  in  humanitarian  city  service  are 
Christian  ranks.  What  Thoreau  called  the  r:igs  and  coat-tails  of  crea- 
tion, Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  desolate  dioceses  of  the  northern  pole, 
are  not  sought  out  by  men  who  sit  at  banquets  and  cavil  at  Chris- 
tianity.    This 
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is  due  to  the  prominence  given  by  our  religion  to  that  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others  as  an  ideal  of  life,  which  will  some  day  give 
Christianity  the  sway  among  all  peoples.  This,  indeed,  is  the  law  of 
human  progress.  It  is  this  which  co-ordinates  all  Christian  experience, 
which  unifies  the  Christian  body,  w^hich  mobilizes  all  forces,  which 
enables  Christianity  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  its  membership  upon 
every  continent  and  in  every  isle  to  promote  that  for  which  the  Church 
exists, —  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  the  building  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  fraternity  of  man,  and  loyalty  to  God. 

Self- sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others  has  become  the  leading  principle 
of  practical  conduct  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  men.  It  will  sweep 
all  before  it,  and  subject  the  world.  Its  intensity,  its  moral  elevation, 
its  stupendous  jihilanthropic  machinery,  will  dominate  this  planet, 
bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hira  whose  right  it  is  to  rule. 
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BOOK   VIIL 

THE    TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
Goifs  I'aice  in  the  Tii^enikih  Century. 

TO  hear  the  Voice  to  become  a  voice;  to  sink  persoriiilitv  and  to 
stand  for  God,  crying  in  the  world's  wilderness,  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God;  to  be  the  forerunner  of  Christ  in  all  lands, —  this  is  the 
call  lo  the  youth  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Havelock  and  his  soldiers  once  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  a  heathen 
temple,  and  had  the  idols  hold  candles  for  them ;  but  one  may  not 
think  of  this  as  the  symbol  of  the  speedy  fall  oi  idolntr>v;  nor  is  it 
timely  to  speak  of  the  tottering  foundations  of  idol  kingdoms,  so  long 
as  fully  one-half  the  human  race  never  saw  a  Bible  nor  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  come,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  the  end.  With 
the  greatest  range  of  personal  freedom,  and  homes  protected  by  the 
sanctity  of  law,  with  the  vast  material  resources  of  Christendom  and 
the  best  scientific  work  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  best  educational 
methods,  the  best  sytematized  humanitarian  work,  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly organized  and  aggressive  religious  force  upon  the  planet,  it  can 
be  but  a  question  of  time. 

If  the  United  States  were  peopled  as  densely  as  India,  we  should 
have  here  seven  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  at  the  present  propor- 
tion of  our 
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we  should  have  a  million  clergymen;  but  the  professional  roll  would 
have  only  twenty-five  hundred  names  on  it,  if  we  were  proportionately 
as  scant  of  ministers  as  they  are  of  Christian  workers  in  India.  It 
IS  altogether  credible,  then,  that  the  iate  missionary  conference  at 
Bombay  is  right  in  asking  for  a  vast  increase  of  workers;  specifying 
tenfold  as  the  number  of  women  w^anted, —  for  school,  zenana,  Bible 
and  medical  service.     There  would  be  but  few  more  than  a  hundred 
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clergymen  in  England  and  Wales,  if  they  were  as  few  in  proportion  to 
Christian  missionaries  in  India;  one  hundred  and  ten  would  be  loo 
many.  There  would  be  only  two  ministers  in  Boston^  at  the  ratio  of 
missionary  supply  for  Africa.  The  proportion  of  Christian  missionary 
workers  in  China  would  allow  one  missionary  for  the  two  states^  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont;  and  five  for  Scotland.  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  would  have  but  one  pastor  apiece,  if  the  allotment  were 
like  that  of  Christian  missionaries  to  Slam. 

"The  leaven  of  which  we  read  in  the  Lord's  parable,"  says  Bishop 
Malblieu,  **was  proportioned  to  the  meal.  It  was  hid  in  three  meas- 
nres  of  meal;  if  there  had  been  six  measures  of  meal,  the  whole  lump 
would  not  have  been  leavened.  We  are  trying  to  leaven  a  hundred 
measures  of  meal  with  what  would  answer  for  three  or  five  at  the  utmost 
What  we  must  have  is  more  men," 

**  Do,  some  of  you,  come  over  and  help  us ;  for  this  work  needs  you.*' 
So  writes  Mrs,  Logan  of  Micronesia,  in  her  great  disappointment  that 
there  were  no  helpers  to  heed  the  unanswered  calls. 

Kurnool  ^  reports  the  names  of  eight  hundred  people,  who  had  asked 
for  Christian  instniclion  within  six  months;  but  the  missionan,^  gave 
the  villagers  the  go-by,  having  no  one  to  send,  .\iadiputty  began  to 
turn  from  heathenism  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  there  was  no  one  to  go 
to  the  village,  and  the  pagans  burned  the  Christian  chapel;  now  there 
area  hundred  and  fifty  of  a  new  generation  to  ask  for  a  Christian  teacher, 
and  no  one  to  go, — ^and  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
near  by,  village  after  village,  asking  for  teachers^'^  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Madura  Mission,  in  1893,  it  was  said  that  there  is  no  use,  at 
present,  in  seeking  to  have  people  come  over  from  heathenism,  since 
there  is  no  means  to  instruct  those  who  have  already  joined  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Bishop  Thoburn  cites  vast  fields,  counting  millions 
of  people,  where  there  is  great  eagerness  to  hear  the  Gospel,  where 
hundreds  tlock  to  baptism;  but  no  laborers  can  be  sent  forth.  ITie 
Church  of  England  bishop  reports  the  most  astonishing  eagerness  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  L^ganda.  The  Tankay  people  In 
Madagascar  gathered  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west,  knowing  only  so  much  of  Christianity  as  this, — 
that  Christians  gathered  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  Having  done 
this,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  they  did  their  duty  so  far  as  they  knew  it. 

The  key  of  David  has  unlocked  many  doors  for  the  entrance  of  His 
messengers.  The  most  notable  time  in  all  the  ages  is  at  the  present 
clock-tick,  when  the  door  of  faith  is  opened  unto  the  Gentiles. 

I  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Dowties.  of  the  C,  M.  S.,  April.  1393. 
^  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  A.  R,  C.  F,  M.,  ai  Arrupukoltai. 
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"(jreat  is  my  love  to  your  mother,"  said  a  Christianized  Fiji,  as  he 
hastened  to  overtake  David  C  argiil,  when  he  was  embarking  for  P>ngiand. 
'*VV*ait,  wait,  I  want  you  to  take  this  gift  home  to  your  mother.  (Ireat 
is  my  love  to  your  mother.  I'eli  her  that,  before  you  <:ame»  1  killed 
men  and  ate  them;  but  now  the  love  of  (ioci  i.s  in  my  heart.  If  your 
mother  had  not  loved  roe,  and  let  you  come,  I  should  have  been  a 
cannibal  to  this  clay,     (ireat  is  my  love  to  your  mother." 

Memorable  in  the  beautiful  and  hospitable  homes  of  Hngland  are  their 
autumnal  Thursdays,  when  the  Queen's  furioughed  veterans  return  to 
the  Kast.  The  liverpool  Street  station  of  the  (Jreat  Eastern  is  thronged 
with  the  brave  and  the  noble,  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  British 
manhood,  and  women  with  a  manly  jsride  and  tears  at  the  parting;  and 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  Church,  too,  is  swelling,  as  fresh  recniitsand 
bronzed  messengers  of  the  King  enter  the  ^*  F,  and  O.  train**  for  the 
t)rient. 

There  are  now  five  hundretl  members  of  the  British  Student  Volunteer 
Missionary  Union.  An  African  missionary  bishop  recniited  forty  men 
at  short  notice  the  other  day.  At  the  second  International  Convention 
of  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Detroit,  there 
were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  delegates.  Thirty-two  hundred  names,  all 
told,  have  been  signed  to  their  Mission  Roll;  of  whom  six  hundred  and 
eighlysix  have  already  gone  to  the  field.  The  college  founded  by 
Mary  Lyon  has  already  sent  out  one  hundred  and  hity  missionaries. 

It  is  the  Voting  People's  Campaign;  it  is  the  privilege  of  youth  to 
heed  God*s  call  to  become  voices  for  Him;  to  call  in  the  world's 
wilderness, —  Behold  the  I^rab  of  God, 

*'If  I  believed  in  seven  births,  as  many  of  the  Hindus  do,"  says  Miss 
Fletcher  of  Calcutta,  **  1  should  pray  that  in  each  life  I  might  be  a 
missionary." 

When  Dr.  Scott  and  his  wife,  and  their  associatt*,  Miss  Myers, 
recently  arrived  al  Jaffna,  they  found  a  great  t:umpany  of  natives  at  the 
landing,  who  sjirinkled  rose-water  upon  their  garments  and  placed 
garlands  of  flowers  about  their  necks;  and  then  the  new  missionaries 
were  led  to  a  house  festooned  with  ihe  floral  decorations  of  Ceylon, 
and  songs  of  welcome  filleil  the  air. 

In  His  Name,  self-devotement.  "Christ  says  to  every  lost  sinner, 
'Come';  to  every  redeemed  sinner,  *Go.'"*  **'l'here  was  a  time," 
said  Alexander  iHiff,  **w^hen  1  had  no  care  or  concern  for  the  heathen; 
that  was  a  time  when  I  had  no  care  or  concern  for  my  own  soul." 
David  Livingstone  came  to  this  resolution  in  his  youth:  **I  will  place 
no  value  on  anything  1  have  or  may  yiossess,  exce[>t  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. ■•  .  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
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"We  know,"  says  Francis  (jalton,*  "how  intimately  the  course  of 
events  is  dependent  on  the  thoughts  of  a  few  illustrious  men  of  genius." 
It  was  given  to  Duff  and  Livingstone  to  change  the  course  of  events 
upon  two  continents. 

"  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this?"  is  the  question  ringing  in  the  ears  of  youthful  genius 
to-day.  "I^t  us/*  quoth  the  Persian  seer,  "be  of  those  who  help  the 
life  of  the  future." 

Self-devotement,  and  not  self-development,  was  the  method  of  the 
Master.  Loving  loyalty  to  Christ,  spirituality  at  its  highest,  impart  to 
young  men  and  maidens  an  immeasurable  moral  energy,  an  incalculable 
motive  power  for  work  in  the  local  church  and  at  the  world's  end. 
Earnest,  bright,  cheerful,  are  the  fellows  we  want,  said  Coleridge 
Fatteson;  like  the  sailor  or  soldier  who  leaves  home  and  country  for 
years,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it,  because  on  duty.  Skilled  carpenters 
and  school  teachers  are  to  honor  (iod  in  far-away  islands  or  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  To  keep  steadily  in  sight  what  the  church  is  for, — 
to  match  manhood  and  Christianity  the  world  over, —  this  it  is  which 
marks  those  few  extraordinary  instruments  of  God,  whom  He  has 
chosen  to  change  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  should  not  like  it,  said 
Spurgeon,  were  you  fitted  to  be  a  missionary,  that  you  should 

Drivel  i/oicn  into  a  Kiti^. 

She  was  a  royal- hearted  woman  who  chose  to  separate  herself  from  the 
lot  of  her  schoolmates.  They  became  good  teachers,  with  comfortable 
homes  behind  them ;  and  most  of  them  with  homes  of  love  before  them. 
She  went  across  the  globe  to  help  make  homes  for  other  people  in  a 
half -barbaric  empire;  carrying  thither  a  bright  and  beautiful  ideal. 
She  underwent  vast  physical  fatigue,  and  a  thousand  chagrins  among 
the  poor;  she  lived  among  an  unclean  people,  morally  vile;  hand  in 
hand  with  the  wretched,  she  knew  their  misery,  and  bore  with  them 
and  for  them  their  nameless  burdens  of  sorrow.  She  touched  now  and 
then  upon  the  outermost  circle  of  mission  "homes,"  leading  herself 
that  life  in  which  the  Master  is  the  Bridegroom.  She  gave  herself  to 
character  building,  seeing  to  it  that  her  schoolgirls  entered  upon  home 
life  with  new  notions.  She  modified  the  ideas  of  a  vast  area  of  untu- 
tored leagues  of  rural  life,  and  she  made  cities  the  cleaner  and  morally 
more  wholesome  for  her  indwelling.  She  listened  to  the  haunting  cry 
of  those  ready  to  perish;  and  went  forth,  day  by  day  for  a  score  of 
years,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  difference  between 
her  life  and  that  of  her  schoolmates  will  be  known  in  the  Judgment  Day. 

1  Hereditary  Genius,  p.  343.     Ix)ndon,  1869. 
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When  John  Hunt,  the  plowt)oy  of  Lincolnshire,  cnme  to  die,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ixin!  bless  Fiji,  t»ave  Fiji;  Thoy  knowest  my  soul  has 
loved  Fiji.''  He  grasped  Mr.  Calvert  by  the  hand,  then  lifted  his  other 
hand, —  "Oh,  let  me  pray  once  more  for  Fiji.  Save  Thy  servants, 
save  Thy  people,  save  the  heathen  of  Fiji." 

To  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified;  to  show  forth  the  loveliness  of 
Clod,  His  love  to  men;  and  to  win  men  to  believe  in  His  love,  to  accept 
it,  and  to  make  loving  return,—  this  is  the  aim  of  a  man  well  known  to 
American  missions,  who  chose  thirty-iive  years  ago  to  differentiate 
himself  from  his  schoolmates  by  deliberately  planning  to  lead  hundreds 
to  Christ,  while  they,  upon  the  average,  would  be  content  with  scores. 
There  have  been  three  or  four  hundred  converts  to  every  missionary  of 
one  of  our  largest  Boards  of  Missions.  'Tis  related  of  one  that  he 
sailed  for  India  in  1842  and  returned  in  1S64;  during  that  time  there 
had  been  thirty-five  hundred  converts  in  connection  with  instrnmen- 
talities  he  pnt  forth,  and  thirteen  of  these  natives  had  been  ordained; 
he  had  built  sixty-four  Christian  churches,  and  had  persuaded  the 
natives  to  destroy  fifty- four  idol  temples. 

**  I  must  getaway  from  diis  man,"  said  Lord  Peterson  of  Fenefon, 
"or  he  will  make  me  a  Christian/*  Clear-headed^  warm,  sympathetic, 
affectionate  men  are  the  instruments  used  of  (lod, 

//  tin  Idra  is  u   GvoJ  One^ 

it  is  as  good  for  I'ekin  as  for  Fortkmd,  and  \\  ought  to  be  carried 
round  the  entire  world,  I'he  nations  which  are  the  quickest  at  thinking 
out  those  new  ideas  which  are  likely  to  make  the  home  happier,  and 
to  make  the  citizens  of  all  nations  free  and  pro-iperous,  to  elevate  the 
average  man  and  to  bring  him  into  closer  likeness  to  the  righteous 
and  loving  God;  nations  which  are  pre-eminent  m  executive  qualities 
as  well  as  fertile  in  expedients;  the  nations  which  have  the  money  and 
the  men, —  they  are  to  take  these  regenerating  ideas  and  carry  them 
around  the  globe,  and  with  imlient  tact  and  loving  hearts  and  helping 
hands  make  these  life-giving  thoughts  practical  powers  in  renewing  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  bringing  in  the  reign  of  universal  love  among  men 
and  filial  obedience  to  the  common  Father  of  alL 

The  Rev.  J,  L.  Hauser  reports  the  presentation  of  a  Bible  to  an  Indian 
prince,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Madras,  The  prince  sealed  it  up 
in  a  large  vase.  Upon  his  death,  ten  years  later,  three  young  men,  his 
relatives,  eagerly  awaited  the  opening  of  the  treasure  in  the  sealed  jar. 
It  proved  to  be  just  what  they  had  been  anxious  to  have;  and  they 
were  soon  after  baptized  at  Madras. 

This  larger  life  is  needed  in  Asia, —  the  experience  of  the  friendline^ 
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of  (rod  in  the  Son  of  Man.  Do  not  the  leading  minds  of  Asia  know 
that  their  great  historic  systems  need  reformation?  To  put  it  moder- 
ately, they  need  at  least  that.  Would  not  a  reformed  Confucianism 
carry  China  back  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  God;  and  a  reformed 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  back  to  monotheistic  conceptions?  All 
honor  to  the  theistic  reform  in  India !  It  is  good,  what  there  is  of  it. 
What  Asia  needs  is  God ;  a  loving  Father  and  Friend,  a  Moral  Governor 
and  Sanctifier  of  the  people,  needed  in  every  hut  and  palace.  They 
need  the  Son  of  Man  and  His  Atonement;  God's  practical  friendship 
in  Jesus  Christ.  They  need  the  helpfulness  of  (iod,  to-day,  by  His 
energizing  and  renewing  Spirit. 

"It  was  as  if  scales  fell  from  my  eyes,"  said  an  aged  Taoist  to 
Professor  Legge,  concerning  his  reading  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
after  fifty  years  of  study,  and  of  seeking  to  attain  the  high  moral  ideal 
of  which  he  was  conscious. 

These  conditions  are  urgent.  The  death  rate  in  China  would  enij^y 
London  in  four  months.  There  are  eighteen  provinces  in  the  empire; 
and  fifteen  hundred  subdivisions,  each  of  which  has  a  chief  town; 
and  in  each  subdivision  there  are  hundreds  of  "villages"  or  petty 
cities,  in  some  of  which  there  are  thousands  of  families.  Yet  with 
all  this  dense  hive  of  people  love  is  not  an  element  in  any  religious 
system  indigenous  to  China.  The  renewal  of  China  is  a  work  worthy 
of  the  highest  ambition.  It  calls  out  the  heroic  element  in  one's 
nature.  Ashniore,  (}riflftth  John,  Muirhead,  Martin,  and  some  scores 
of  Chinese  workers,  are  among  the  ablest  Christian  men  of  this  cen- 
tury; and  they  find  themselves  choosing  this  ser\'ice,  and  ready  to 
choose  it  over  again.  "The  great  need  of  China,"  says  one  of  them, 
"is  not  the  merely  wise  and  learned,  but  men  of  deep  conviction, 
sci)arated  and  called  for  a  great  work,  conscious  of  the  all-consuming 
power  of  the  love  of  (iod;  with  whom  it  is  a  passion  to  save  men, — 
])re])are(l  to  brave  all  things,  to  endure  all  things,  to  finish  the  work 
the  Lord  has  given  them." 

God-possessed  men  and  women, —  common  sort  of  people  enough, 
but  made  uncommon  by  the  enduement  of  Power  from  on  High, — 
these  are  they  who  co-operate  with  God,  and  with  whom  He  co-operates 
for  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  I.ove. 

The  Ruby   West. 

The  tints  of  the  evening  or  the  morning^sky,  quoth  the  Master,  were 
tokens  to  the  weatherwise;  and  He  was  astonished  that  the  discerning 
could  not  tell  the  signs  of  the  Son  of  Man's  coming.  As  men  differ  in 
their  knowledge  of  weather  lore,  so  if  one  alludes  to  tokens  indicating 
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a  triumphant  ending  of  the  missionary  camirai^n  of  the  Church,  he 
may  be  hooteil  at  by  those  who  hick  discernmenL 

lfi  huuever,  mm  of  the  sea,  who  make  a  business  oi  observintr^  are 
better  weather  ])rophels  than  those  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  ■ 
ujie  of  an  umbrella  or  sunshade,  lhen»  too,  the  persons  who  gain  an 
inkling  of  history  utitside  the  parish  records^  and  wider  news  than  that 
of  the  village  gossips,  may  have  a  truer  notion  of  God*s  activity  in  the  fl 
world  than  those  whose  religious  activity  consists  in  saying,  **Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep/'  May  there  not  be,  too,  a  weather-bureau 
wisdonn  concerning  the  trend  of  great  historical  movements?  It  is  the 
course  of  practical  wistlom  to  co-operate  with  what  appear  to  be  the 
j^rovidential  designs;  and  he  will  get  the  most  out  of  life  who  does  it, 

\o  student  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth;  no  student  of  the 
slow  growth  of  nations,  of  governments,  of  cities,  of  literatures, —  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  French,  German,  English:  no  student  of 
the  sublime  Scriptural  prophecies  of  the  long  ages  in  which  the  per- 
fected human  race  will  abide  upon  this  planet, —  will  be  impatient  if 
a  few  generations  come  and  go  before  all  wild  places  are  transformed 
into  the  garden  of  the  Ijjrtl. 

If  through  the  heroic  service  of  the  choicest  spirits  in  the  church 
during  some  centuries;  if  through  infinite  toils  and  self-sacrifice  during 
the  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  of  |)atient  progress  in  Christianizing 
China,  India,  Africa;  even  though  the  m^ijestic  movement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  discerned  only  by  eyes  blinded  with  human  sorrow, 
generation  after  generation  of  living  martyrdom,  in  proclaiming  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  to  [*cuples  as  stolid  at  heart  as  their  idols  of  clay, 
of  stone,  of  bronze  or  gold;  even  though  the  homely  houses  where 
Christianity  is  first  proclaimed  are  not  hastily  rebuilt  in  the  splendor 
of  celestial  pattern, —  yet  the  redemption  of  the  world  will  hasten  in 
His  time  who  made  it,  arid  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  God  will  crown 
the  earth. 

Were  this  the  hour  and  this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  lo  show  liy 
dr>'  statistics — ^  blooming  in  beauty  like  the  miraculous  rod  of  Hebrew 
story  — that  Christianity  has  vvon  the  nations  of  the  future- 

In  the  dramatic  story  of  the  ages,  relatively  new  peoples  have  come 
to  play  an  important  part  in  history;  peoples  slowly  prej>aring  for 
their  mighty  destiny, — :ige  after  age  breeding  upon  foggy  islets,  *puirrcl- 
some,  noisy,  and  isolated;  generation  after  generation  gaining  a  larger 
civil  freedom,  a  sweeter  and  purer  domestic  life,  a  higher  discipline 
of  intellectual  facukies,  a  more  rugged  and  picturesque  literature  illu- 
mined by  a  celestial  radiance,  a  slowly  improved  social  state  for  citi- 
zens long  despaired  of  as  unimprovable,  and  more  intense  evangelistic 
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spirit  doubling  ami  redoubling  the  pro|)ortion  of  those  who  are  loyal- 
first  of  all  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  more  sharply  outlined  organi- 
zation for  domestic  and  foreign  occupancy  of  the  world  by  the  Tri- 
umphant Cross.  That  these  peoples  have  multiplied  fivefold  within  a 
hundred  years;  that  their  kinsfolk  in  racial  stock  have  won  the  prestige 
among  all  nations;  that  these  cold-blooded,  calculating  peoples  have 
gone  deliberately  into  the  tropics  to  invest  vast  sums  of  money  in 
developing  the  resources  of  far-away  lands;  *  that  they  have  waked  up 
the  sleepy  and  irresolute  myriads  of  Asia  by  forcing  them  to  know  the 
time  of  day  to  a  minute ;  that  the  great  nations  of  the  East  have  but 
recently  opened  their  gates;  that  the  long-barred  dark  interior  of 
Africa  is  now  open  to  the  light;  that  the  human  race  is  found  to  be 
an  ethnic  unit,  with  the  same  moral  needs,  and  renewed  by  the  same 
power;  that  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  prominently  before  the 
world  than  at  any  former  period;  that  the  literature  that  relates  to  Him 
is  more  extensively  diffused  among  the  nations;  that  samples  of  native 
Christian  living  have  been  planted  in  thousands  of  villages  among  all 
peoples;  that  some  among  the  most  autocratic  governments  have  heard 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  have  been  led  to  recognize  more  than 
ever  before  their  obligation  to  give  a  fair  chance  in  the  rivalry  of  life 
to  their  most  lowly  su])jects;  that  Christian  education  is  enlightening 
])agan  peoples;  that  the  poor  of  the  earth  are  being  elevated  and  bene- 
fited by  system  through  Christian  appliances;  that  the  Christian  hosts 
now  stand  envisaged  with  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  world  to 
challenge  their  claims  for  the  homage  of  the  continents;  that  Christian 
ideas,  (;!hristian  influences,  have  set  in  like  great  ocean  currents,  in 
resistless  flow  along  all  coasts, —  these,  indeed,  are  no  tokens  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  grand  consummation  of  human  history,  a  climac- 
teric era  known  to  (lod  only:  but  he  who  will  not  heed  these  tokens 
must  demand  the  blaze  of  new  suns  for  the  benefit  of  bats  and  owls. 

The  hand  of  God  is  not  discerned,  says  the  French  historian,  by 
those  who  dwell  under  its  shadow.  It  is  the  ])rivilege  of  common  sort 
of  days,  when  nothing  uncommon  is  looked  for,  to  have  to  do  with  the 
beginnings  of  a  period  of  great  imjxirt.  This,  however,  is  an  old-time 
story.  The  social  and  religious  evolution  of  mankind  has  been  always 
marked  by  great  eras, —  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  Rome,  the 
rise  of  the  Church,  the  i)opulari/.ation  of  |)ersonal  and  direct  relation 
between  man  and  liis  Master,  the  establishment  of  civil  and  of  religious 
freedom,  the  o])ening  of  continents  new  to  the  Old  World, —  the  turn- 
ing and  overturning  lor  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

1  England,  for  i-xani[)Ie.  lias  put  more  than  four  hundred  million  dollars  into  railways  in 
India. 
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This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  that  roseate  western  sky  which 
betokens  a  fair  to-morrow  for  the  Christian  church.  The  signs  of  the 
times  do  not  call  upon  the  chosen  of  God  to  stop  and  listen  for  the 
approaching  triumphal  songs  of  a  redeemed  world.  The  majestic 
rhythm  of  the  ages  is  calling  rather  to  the  world's  youth  to  conduct  the 
life  work  that  falls  to  them  along  the  historic  lines.  If  we  are  to-day 
but  in  the  beginnings  of  history,  if  there  is  stretching  out  far  before 
us  the  long  reign  of  a  perfected  manhood  upon  this  globe,  then  he  is 
wise  who  seeks  to  act  with  God  in  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
commissioned  men  who  are  to  do  it  are  in  good  business.  To  build 
one*s  life  into  the  Kingdom  of  (^d  is  an  unspeakable  honor.  To 
become  the  instniment  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  earth  is  the  highest 
of  human  achievements. 

"In  proportion  as  historical  investigations  are  elaborated  into  a 
universal  historical  science,"  says  Professor  Brandis  of  lionn,^  "in  the 
same  proportion  will  Christ  be  acknowledged  as  the  eternal  and  divine 
substance  of  the  whole  historical  life  of  the  world,  and  His  sacred 
person  will  greet  us  everywhere  on  the  historic  page."  Only  those 
who  know  little  of  what  history  has  been  will  say  otherwise;  and  no 
one  can  say  else  from  the  standpoint  of  human  evolution, —  the  most 
prominent  person  and  the  loading  personal  influence  in  the  story  of 
the  race  is  that  of  Jesus  ('hrist.  To  be  a  Christian,  to  be  Christ's 
man,  to  represent  Him,  to  point  all  men  to  Him, —  this  is  |)rivilege  of 
earth;  bearing  the  Triumphant  Cross. 

1  Translatioti  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith. 
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One  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  knew  was  a  uiiiMlemnn  in  the  i^raiii  busines.s, 
buying  from  Western  producers,  and  selling  to  Kastern  wholesalers.  There  was  no 
hoar  in  the  day  or  nij^ht,  year  in  year  out,  in  which  lie  did  not  have  a  vast  number 
of  carloads  of  grain  shipping,  and  on  the  way,  and  discharging.  The  only  way  in 
which  he  could  ever  balance  his  books  was  to  draw  a  red  line  acro>s  the  page  once  a 
year,  llie  Appendix  division  t)f  this  book  is  but  an  attempt  ti»  draw  a  line;  the  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  which  constitute  the  work  being  illimitable,  —  an  endless 
task  at  niming  to  express  more  justly  and  accurately  the  ]>hases  of  the  worM's 
religious  thought  and  life,  ami  to  present  new  phases  «»f  the  acti\ilies  nl  the 
advancing  Christian  hosts. 

It  has  been  sai<l  that  IJutler's  Afuilo:^}'  is  so  <iensi-ly  packeil  with  ideas.  e;uh  of 
which  might  be  multiplied  int«)  a  volume,  that  the  thoughts  st;ind  up  eriduisi-  like 
lN)i>ks  in  a  library.  The  few  princij)al  toj^ic.s,  i»r  JiMuks,  of  the  Iriiinif^hs  ./  the 
Cross  are  each  of  them  e.isily  susce]>til)lc  i»f  trealujcrit  >o  full  a<4  ti»  rcjuire  a  volume 
instead  of  a  few  pages.  More  matter  has  been  excluded  th.in  ha>  been  put  into  this 
work.  The  jK»sitio.  >  maintained  need,  howevc-r.  no  further  aMunjation;  anil  if  they 
did,  it  would  be  vain  to  altem])t  I'l  suj>ply  «imis>ii.n<4  in  liii-^t'  vl.»«iing  pago.  The 
matter  now  presented  iomj>risrj,  only  a  feu  ad'liti«»nal  N"l»"i,  't  Uricf  Papers,  illus- 
trating certain  points  in  the  te\l. 

f.»9 
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BOOK    L 

Pa<:e  6j.  etui  of  seiond parai^rapli. —  Thk  Character  of  Medieval  Monks.  — An 
eminent  historical  writer  (John  Lord,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hcacon  Lights  of  Ifistory\  \'«>1.  H, 
p.  S7),  has  said  of  the  ci|;hth  and  ninth  century  monks :  "They  were  the  best  farmers 
of  their  times ;  they  cultivated  lands,  and  made  them  attractive  by  fruits  and  flowers. 
Tliey  were  jrcnerally  industrious  ;  every  convent  was  a  beehive,  in  which  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  were  j^roduced,  and  they  made  tapestries  and  beautiful  vest- 
ments. 1  liey  were  a  i)eaceful  an<l  useful  set  of  men,  at  this  period,  outside  their 
spiritual  functions  ;  they  l)uilt  great  churches  ;  they  had  fruitful  gardens  ;  they  were 
exceedingly  hospital)le.  Every  monastery  was  an  inn  as  well  as  a  beehive,  to  which 
all  travelers  resorted,  and  where  no  pay  was  exacted.  It  was  a  retreat  for  the 
unfortunate,  which  no  one  dared  to  assail.  .Vnd  it  was  vocal  with  songs  and 
anthems.'" 

/*/;v  ^-7,  euii  of  fourth  paiai^raph.  — Coifi  ai)i)ears  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  and  sought  to  jileasc  tlie  king,  saying  :  "Not  one  of  your  people  has  apphed 
himself  more  diligently  to  the  wt)rship  of  our  gods  than  I  have  ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  who  have  received  frtjm  you  greater  benelits  and  greater  honors,  and  arc  more 
l>rosperovis  in  all  their  undertakings;  whereas  if  the  gods  were  good  for  anything, 
they  would  rather  forward  me,  wlio  have  been  so  zealous  to  serve  them." 
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The  words  of  the  aged  earl,  which  have  l)een  so  often  quoted,  were  these  :  "The 
life  of  man,  ()  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  hidden  from  us, 
to  he  like  the  sparrow,  who,  in  the  winter  time,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall  with  your 
thanes  and  attendants  warmed  with  the  (ire  that  is  lighted  in  the  midst,  rapidly  flies 
through,  entering  by  one  door  and  passing  out  by  another ;  he  has  a  brief  escape 
from  the  storm,  and  enjoys  a  momentary  calm.  Again  he  goes  forth  to  another 
winter,  and  vanishes  from  your  sight.  So,  also,  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  Of 
what  went  before  it,  or  of  what  is  to  follow,  we  know  not.  If,  therefore,  this  new 
doctrine  brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption." 

Pa^e  OS,  srt'fft/A  line. — The  (iKK.mans.  —  Whether,  as  some  say,  the  name  means 
spear-men,  or  whether  it  be  shouters,  according  to  others,  —  the  etymology  indicates 
a  stock  of  stalwart  fighting  men,  equal  to  making  good  their  standing  room  among 
the  nations. 

Pa^f  71,  end  of  third  paragraph.  — '\\\Y\  Nominal  Conversion  of  Kckoi'E.  —  It 
docs  not  accord  with  the  proprieties  of  the  text  to  amplify  this  story,  but  it  throws 
light  upon  so  many  problems  in  the  modern  area  that  it  is  suitable  to  allude  further 
to  it  in  this  place. 

(jrotes(|ue,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  <»ld  methods  of  "converting"  the  heathen  ; 
they  are  much  like  the  experiences  of  a  mo<lern  era  among  peoples  as  inexperienced 
and  artless  as  children.  Ji>rtin,  who  picked  up  so  much  that  was  a  little  out  of  the 
usual  course,  relates'  that  in  the  year  a.d.  799,  **  Arno,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
converted  many  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  l)ecamc  very  fond  of  him.  He  used  to  make 
all  the  Christian  slaves  come  and  dine  at  his  own  table,  and  gave  them  drink  out  of 
gilt  cups ;  whilst  their  pagan  masters  sat  without  doors  on  the  ground,  like  dogs,  and 
had  meat  and  drink  placed  before  them.  When  they  asked  him  why  they  were  thus 
treated,  the  answer  was,  *  As  you  have  not  been  washed  in  the  salutary  bath,  you  arc 
not  worthy  to  sit  and  eat  at  tal)le  v.ith  those  who  arc  regenerated.'  L'pon  this  they 
desired  also  to  be  instructed  and  admitted  to  baptism."  "This  finesse,"  adds  Jortin, 
"was.  however,  more  PLpiscopal  and  Christian  than  the  usual  method  of  bullying, 
beating,  fining,  and  massacring  those  who  would  not  <juit  paganism." 

The  Pomeranians  were  Christianized  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  by 
Bishop  Otto.  He  traveled  crosier  in  hand,  and  clad  in  the  robes  of  his  office  ;  and 
surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  attendants,  and  a  scjuad  of  soldiers.  His  wagons 
rumbled  from  village  to  village  ;   and  everywhere  he  baptized  the  astonished  natives. 

Olaf  the  Saint-  won  his  saintship  in  strange  fashion.  The  old  chronicles  of 
Norway"*  tell  us  that  King  (.)laf  once  went  through  a  j)ortion  of  his  countr\',  and 
summoned  to  him  men  from  the  greatest  <listances.  "And  he  inquired  particularly 
how  it  stood  with  their  Christianity;  where  improvement  was  needful,  he  taught 
them  the  right  customs.  If  any  there  were  who  wouM  not  renounce  heathen  ways, 
he  took  the  matter  so  zealously  that  he  drove  some  out  of  the  country,  mutilated 
others  of  hands  or  feet,  or  stung  their  eyes  out;  hung  up  some,  cut  <lovvn  st)me  with 
the  sword;   but  let  none  go  uni>unished  who  wt)uld  not  serve  (lod.     lie  went  thus 

1  Remarks  on  liccleiiastical  History  ( jolm  jortin,  D.D.).  Vol.  Ill,  p.  81.     Ixindon.  1805. 
2 A.D.  1013-1030. 

^  SturlesoH  Heimskrim^la ;  or  Chronules  0/  the  A'tff:,r>  0/  Xorzihiy.  (Translated  by 
S.  I^ing.)     3  vols.     London,  1844. 
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through  the  whole  district,  sparing  neither  great  nor  small.  He  gave  them  teachers, 
and  placed  these  as  thickly  in  the  country  as  he  saw  needful.  In  this  manner  he 
went  about  in  that  district,  and  had  three  hundred  deadly  men-at-arms  with  him; 
and  then  proceeded  to  Kaumarige.  He  soon  perceived  that  Christianity  was  thriving 
less,  the  farther  he  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  went  forward 
everywhere  in  the  same  way,  converting  all  the  people  to  the  right  faith,  and  severely 
punishing  all  who  would  not  listen  to  his  word." 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  next  thing  we  read  in  the  Chronicle  is  this :  *•  Now 
when  the  king  who  at  that  time  ruled  in  Kaumarige  heard  of  this,  he  thought  it  was 
a  very  bad  affair." 

The  Chronicle  relates  that  two  robber  brothers  with  a  troop  joined  the  army 
of  Olaf  the  Saint  when  he  would  retake  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  would 
have  them  baptized  or  send  them  away.  Gauker-Thorer  said :  **  I  and  my  comrades 
have  no  faith  but  on  ourselves,  our  strength,  and  the  luck  of  victory;  and  with  this 
faith  we  slip  through  sufficiently  well."  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  king  would 
not  have  them  without  baptism,  this  self-reliant  fellow  said  to  his  brother :  *'  If  I  go 
into  battle  I  will  give  my  help  to  the  king,  for  he  has  most  need  of  help.  And  if 
I  must  believe  in  God,  why  not  in  the  white  Christ  as  well  as  in  any  other?  Now 
it  is  my  advice,  therefore,  that  we  let  ourselves  be  baptized,  since  the  king  insists  so 
much  upon  it,  and  then  go  into  the  battle  with  him."  So  the  robbers  were  baptized 
with  their  thirty  followers,  who  had  been  waiting  upon  a  hill-top  overlooking  the 
hostile  camps;  spoiling  for  a  fight,  they  would  be  baptized  rather  than  lose  this 
chance. 

Olaf  the  Saint  is  represented  in  old  sagas  as  sometimes  praying  all  night,  and 
singing  j)salms  when  riding  through  the  country;  and  he  argued  like  a  minister 
with  the  idolaters.     And  he  was  very  cunning  in  war,  which  was  his  great  weapon. 

Hoth  Olaf  Trygyvcsson,  the  father,  and  Olaf  Ilaroldsson,  the  sainted  son,  were 
fierce  missionaries,  propagating  Christianity  by  the  sword  as  the  Mohammedans  did 
their  religion.  Not  indeed  devoting  their  lives  to  it,  but  they  hated  the  forms  of 
paganisH)  must   heartily. 

The  fierce  Norse  pirates  were  not  pagans.  Did  not  the  chiefs  of  the  Jornsburg 
vikings  use  to  drink  ti)  the  health  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fill  their  bowls  to  the 
memory  of   St.   .Michael? 

So  too  in  the  (ireek  Church  the  method  of  the  Western  Church  prevailed. 
('ertain  Russian  envoys  having  been  converted  through  the  appearance  of  Christian 
deacons  of  the  Kastern  Church  in  the  South  with  linen  wings  and  flaming  torches, 
the  contagion  of  tlie  new  faith  caught  in  the  wild  North.  "  The  whole  people  of 
KietV,"  says  Stanley,  **  were  immersed  in  the  same  river  (where  their  wooden  god 
had  just  been  floated  otT),  some  sittin<j;  on  banks,  some  plunger!  in,  others  swimming, 
whilst  the  i)riests  read  the  prayers." 

The  i>oint  made  by  those  facts  is  this:  that  essential  Christianity  in  Europe  is  not 
to  i)e  blamed  for  the  evils  that  came  into  the  Church  with  all  this  baptized  paganism. 
Missions  not  based  on  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  by  the  Holy  Ghost  arc  of 
no  advantage  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation  that  Christendom 
found  out  that  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the  sword  with 
which  to  conquer  the  worhl. 

Pa^e  y2.  first  line.  —  The  change  effected  by  Christianity  in  the  Germanic  people 
is  referred  to  by  Samson  Reed  in  his  suggestive  booklet  upon  the  Growth  of  tht 
Mind,  Boston,  1886:  — 
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"To  revelation  it  is  tu  Kc  ascrihcti  thai  the  pcnmi  which  has  taught  the  Jaws  of 
the  heftveiily  bodies,  and  analyzed  the  matciriali  world,  did  not  spend  itself  in  drawing 
the  bow  or  la  throwing  the  bnce  in  the  chaiie  or  in  wfir;  and  that  the  vast  powers  of 
Handel  did  nol  burst  forth  in  the  wild  notes  oi  the  war  song.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  revelation  to  give  a  right  direction  to  every  rnind;  and  when  this  Is  effected, 
inventions  wiO  follow  of  course;  all  things  assume  a  dilTerenl  aspect,  anfl  the  world 
Itself  again  becomes  a  paradise." 


BOOK    II. 

page  ySt  fourik  line.  —  An  all-absorbing  ambition  to  rule  fircti  the  breast  of  eve 
noble  Roman.  '*  It  is  for  others,"  said  the  Roman  poet,  "to  work  bras&  mh 
brealbin^'  shape;  others  may  be  more  elo^|ucnt,  or  describe  the  circling  movements 
of  tlu'  heavens,  and  tell  the  rising  of  Ihe  stars.  Thy  work,  (»  Roman,  is  t<*  rule  the 
natitms;  these  be  thine  acts:  to  impose  the  conditions  of  the  world's  peace,  to 
&how  mercy  to  the  fallen,  and  to  cnusb  the  proud."  Self^devotcment  to  the  state 
was  the  loftiest  ambition  of  the  most  capable  citizens  of  Rome,  —  to  advise  Rome 
lo  be  loyal  to  Rome,  whatever  might  befall  outside  nationalities  or  their  own  persons. 
So  Rcgulus,  when  set  free  on  parole  to  advise  his  countrymen  in  regard  to  a  trca^f 
of  peace,  advised  Rome  against  peace;  then  returned  to  his  captivity  to  flie  by 
torture. 

Page  So,  —  Alfred^  A-fu  849-900.  —  Edu*ard  tite  Confeuor^  A.  D.  974.  —  /  am  the 
Siate.  Louis  XIV,  A.n.  1638-1715.  —  EaUsiastki  under  Henry  Vlti,  Compare 
paragraph  in  President  Anderson's  Address  before  Social  Science  Association;  based 
u|Kjn  Spelman,  —  q.v. 

P^g*  Ss*  top. — The  Jewish  Theocracy.    Vide  Exodus  19 :  5,  7,  8;  Exodus  24 :  3; 
I  Samuel  8:7.  — **  Every  nation,"  says  the  Talmud,  *'  has  its  special  guardian  angel«  J 
its  horoscopes,  its  ruling  planets  and  stars,     liut  there  is  no  planet  for  Israel,     Israeli 
shall  look  but  to  Him.     There  is  no  mediator  between  those  who  are  called  lllft.| 
children  and  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

**The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,"  sang  the  poet;  "He  is  the  Governor  among  the 
oatians.  The  Lord  is  our  judge*  The  Lord  is  our  lawgiver.  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever.  Tliy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion 
cndureth  throughout  all  generations."  Psalm  22:58;  Isaiah  33:  22;  Psalms  45  :  6 
and  145 :  10-13. 

Page  gi^  four ih  line  from  hiUm.^-Thc  right  of  rcbelhon  in  China  is  illustrated 
in  a  valuable  paper  sent  to  the  author  by  the  courtesy  of  Rev*  Arthur  II.  Smith  of  the 
North  China  mission.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  people  not  unfrccjucntly 
rebel  against  petty  magistrates,  and  that  the  imperial  government  acquiesces  in  their 
right  to  do  so  under  certain  circumstances. 

Page  j/j.—TniL  Peacl  MovtjfcfENT  in  Christendom. ^ — Tis  not  in  itself  felici- 
tous that  the  story  of  Rutnari  war  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  our  modern  curricylom. 
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that  the  still  studies  of  lads  in  their  teens  are  haunted  l)y  clanking  armor  in  the 
midnight  watch  or  the  war  cry  resounding  through  the  forests.  No  student  can  rid 
himself  of  the  horrible  pictures  of  massacre,  when  Gusar  slew  ten  thousand  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  or  when  Titus  set  apart  two  thousand  captives  for  immolation,  or  the 
tearing  by  wild  beasts,  to  amuse  the  Roman  people.  It  was  not  uncommon  in 
ICastern  wars  in  ancient  ages,  first  to  mutilate  captives,  then  chain  them  in  public 
places  for  insult  and  injury,  then  to  crucify  them.  Sometimes  they  were  pounded 
to  death  in  huge  mortars;   or  hung  by  the  legs  for  vultures  to  pick.* 

Tpon  the  coming  in  of  Christianity  the  war  spirit  of  the  empire  was  subject  to 
criticism,  and  another  ideal  was  introduced.  The  very  first  generations  of  Christianity 
took  a  stand  against  the  business  of  butchering  men  for  day  wages;  and  the  trade 
of  soldiery  did  not  thrive  among  the  followers  of  the  Cross.  "  We  who  were  filled 
with  war  and  mutual  slaughter,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  have  each,  through  the  whole 
earth,  changed  our  warlike  weapons;  and  we  cultivate  righteousness,  philanthropy, 
faith,  and  hope,  which  we  have  from  the  Father  through  llim  who  was  crucified." 
Ireneus,  Clement,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius,  bear  like  testimony.  **  Instead 
of  arming  their  hands  with  the  sword,"  says  Athanasius,  **  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer; 
an<l  from  henceforth,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  with  each  other,  arm  themselves 
against  Satan,  striving  to  conquer  him  in  the  bravery  of  the  soul." 

So  Chrysostom  says  concerning  the  Christian  clergyman :  **  As  if  the  whole  world 
were  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  he  were  the  comparent  of  the  nations,  he 
approaches  unto  (iod  —  imploring  Him  that  all  wars  maybe  extinguished,  and  all 
anarcliics  quelled;  that  peace  may  spread  wide  her  wings,  and  gohlen  harvests 
ditVusc  their  blessings;  that  every  calamity  which  privately  or  publicly  assails  us 
may  forever  be  c\j)elle<l." 

•' Hishops,  priests,  and  monks,"  says  Clui/.ot,  "were  in  their  personal  lives,  and 
in  the  councils  «>f  tlie  Church,  the  first  pro]>agators  of  Ciod's  peace  or  truce."  When 
Charlemagne  dethroned  the  revolting  Desiderius,  king  of  l^mbardy,  he  did  not 
drag  him  at  his  chariot-tail  in  triumph;  but  he  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery,  where 
he  could  have  ample  time  for  religious  meditation. 

(Ireat  elTorts  were  made  by  the  Church  in  the  eleventh  century  to  ameliorate  the 
con(lilit)n  «)f  society,  by  disseminating  peace  principles  and  by  the  reconciliation 
of  enemies.  The  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  were  promised 
those  wlu)  refrained  from  acts  of  violence  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  at  sun- 
rise;  and  the  curse  of  (Iod  through  the  j^rayer  of  the  Church  was  threatened  against 
those  wlio  did  not  keep  tlie  peace  (jf  (ivxl.-  AI)Solution  for  the  <me,  and  excommu- 
nication for  the  otlier,  were  the  weapons  of  the  Church.  Three  councils  and  three 
l)oi)es  confirmed  this  attempt  to  stay  the  hand  of  Idood,  long  before  civil  law  sought 
to  clieck  \iolence. 

This  movement  became  so  general  in  diflerent  parts  of  Kurope,  that  more  than  a 
score  of  Councils  —  some  in  one  generation,  some  in  another  —  urged  the  claims  of 
l)eace.  I)uring  three  hundred  years  —  between  the  eleventh  ami  fourteenth  cen- 
turies---tliere  were  occasional  jjcace  revivals,  when  (iod's  peace  was  preached;  some 

'  (.■«)nijxirt'  tlitt  execution  of  thf  Tacpinj;  prisoners  by  the  Cliinesc  government,  as 
reported  ii\  tin*  London  I>aily  fi'/txrap/i,  July  lo.  1862. 

-  "  Ironj  1  hur^day  evening,  aniong  all  Christians,  friends  or  enemies,  neighbors  or 
distant,  peace  must  reigi\  till  Montlay  at  sunrise:  and  during  these  four  days  and  four 
nii;ht?>  there  ought  to  exist  a  complete  security,  and  every  one  can  go  about  his  own  affairs 
in  safety  from  all  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  under  protection  of  this  truce  and  this  peace." 
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faithfttl  friar  or  zealous  monk  going  from  town  to  town  to  reconcile  those  who  were 
embroiling  the  world.  A  church  Legend,  now  seven  hundred  year^  old,  relates  thai 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  in  the  forest  of  Guicnne  and  gave  a  banner  of  peace  to 
a  day  laborer^  who  first  bore  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  Churcht  and  then  he  wcnl 
thru  ugh  uut  the  land  as  the  messenger  of  peace  on  earth. 

Much  need  was  there  to  ito  so.  The  great  forest  halls,  the  craggy  hill&,  and  the 
mountain  walls  of  medieval  Enropc  were  always  echoing  to  the  trca^l  of  martial 
hosts.  The  great  cruAa<ling  lurds,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  prayerful 
men,  as  **  Christian  **  knights,  in  marching  against  the  inhdcl  Turks  were  still  apt  lo 
C)uarrel  with  each  other.  When  the  feudal  lord  in  dying  transmitted  his  armor  to  his 
eldest  son,  he  gave  to  him  also  the  av^tiiging  of  all  the  feuds  he  had  gathered  in  a 
Ufetimct — ^so  that  generation  after  generation  Europe  was  involved  in  numbtrrless 
private  wars;  and  this  was  so  until  the  Church  intervened,  and  Christian  statutes  were 
enacted.  So  far  as  relates  to  our  own  English-speaking  race,  it  can  be  shown,  book 
and  page,  that  the  final  breaking  up  uf  private  conflict,  which  had  been  long  legal* 
i^ed  at  least  hy  custom,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  We  come  of  a 
S&vagc  anccstr>',  —  murderers,  as  ready  to  attack  their  neighbors  when  "  home-sitting  '* 
as  when  in  the  open;  to  attack  an  adversary  at  sight,  even  "at  a  baiR|uet,"  like 
barbarians  in  our  own  land.^  That  we  have  the  fair  England  of  to-day,  and  peaceful 
homes  in  America,  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  introduced  by  the 
monk  Augustine.- 

During  all  those  ages,  in  which  the  foremost  men  were  compelled  to  give  the 
main  part  of  their  intellectual  force  to  the  present  business  of  lighting,  the  world  did 
not  know  wdiat  it  was  losing;  but  when  peace  prevailed  for  such  length  of  time  as  to 
allow  it,  the  intellectual  force  once  wasted  by  war  lifted  the  world  straightway  and 
brought  in  a  new  era. 

In  respect  to  the  amelioration  of  war  in  our  modern  age,  we  remember  the 
apothegm  of  General  Sherman,  *'  War  is  hell."  To  invoke  it  carelessly  is  demoniacal. 
*Ti3  angelic,  however,  to  care  for  its  victims.  The  Sanitary  Commission,  Christian 
Commission,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  did  nothing  for  the  armies  of  early  ages; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  a  Red  Crosi^  and  not  a  Crescent,  or  even  the  Lotus 
flower. 

The  women  of  America  collected  and  disbursed  soldiers'  supplies  in  the  American 
War  for  the  Union,  amounting  to  #54,000,000;'  and  the  Red  Cri>ss  membership  in 
(Germany  comprises  more  than  thirty-four  thoiisand  women.  When  a  soldier  is 
wounded  or  disabled  by  sickness  he  is,  by  the  Red  Cross  Treaty,  no  longer  a  belHg- 
erent,  but  a  neutral,  and  a  subject  for  merciful  care. 


^Compare  Brace's  Gesta  Ckristi^  p,  315. 

2  In  the  feudal  ages,  die  barons,  the  bankers,  and  the  shoeblacks  waged  war;  it  was 
every  man's  right,  and  ihe  common  rigtits  of  tradesmen,  to  wage  war  privately.  When 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  took  ^  pique,  he  burned  one  hundred  and  seventy  villages. — 
FideC.  Ia>RINg  Brace's  G^sta  Cktuii,  pp,  143,  144.  This  book  is  prepared  with  great 
painstaking,  and  is  a  mine  gf  curious  inform^ition,  illusirating  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  society  in  Europe.  Mr.  Bincc  has  made  a  very  valuable  compilation  of  the  various 
attempts  of  the  Church  to  tst.»blish  peace  principles  in  Europe  in  savage  centuries.  The 
pointjs  relating  lo  ihe  introduction  of  arbitration,  and  the  termination  of  private  war,  are 
admirably  set  forth  —  pp.  153-159. 

*  Colonel  Bcnion's  WelJesley  address. 
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BOOK    III. 

Page  i4S>  —  Womanhood  in  Japan. — The  official  records  show  the  number  of 
marriages  and  divorces  since  1887,  and  the  percentage  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  average  number  of  divorces  is  one-third  as  large  as  the  number  of 
marriages.  These  statistics  are  published  by  the  Tokyo  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
Statistical  Rnjirw  of  the  empire,  upon  the  order  of  the  Cabinet.  Divorces  are 
effected  by  the  husband  or  wife,  and  then  recorded. 

Page  is5y  closing  line, — The  Biblical  Texts  Relating  to  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Widows. — Exodus  22:22.  Deut.  10:18;  14:29;  16:11,  14; 
24:17,18-21;  26:12,13;  27:19.  Job  22: 5,  9;  24:3,21;  29:13;  31:16.  Prov- 
erbs 15:25.  Psalms  68:5;  146:9.  Isa.  1:17;  1:23.  Jer.  7:6;  22:3;  49:11. 
Ezk.  22 :  7.    Zech.  7 :  10.    Mai.  3 :  5.    Matt.  23  :  14.     i  Tim.  5  :  16.     James  I  :  27. 

Page  75-5. -— Womanhood  in  India.  — The  Author  has  received,  through  the 
courteous  favor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Gill,  Bishop  of  Madras,  an  essay  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Y.  ^Abrahams,  a  native  clergyman,  upon  Domestic  and  Social  Customs  in 
India,  and  the  changes  effected  by  Christianity.  It  is  full  of  curious  interest,  pictur- 
ing minutely  what  relates  to  motherhood,  infantile  life,  school  days,  marriage,  and 
funeral  rites,  and  other  circumstances  illustrating  Hindu  usage.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs. 

For  his  immediate  purpose,  however,  the  Author  has  been  compelled  to  limit  his 
citations  to  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  infantile  life,  and  womanhood  as  related  to 
marriage.  The  paper  at  large  portrays  with  great  faithfulness  and  felicity  the  singular 
superstitions  and  quaint  usages  of  an  ancient  people,  and  the  details  are  so  ample 
that  the  Author  can  hut  exercise  the  definite  hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  abundant 
material  in  connection  with  other  work. 

The  writer  of  this  Essay  presents  a  very  interesting  story  of  his  own  school  da)'s, 
with  daily  rites  of  Hindu  worship  as  a  part  of  his  every-day  childish  practice.  As  a 
lad  he  had  to  perform  domestic  religious  rites  in  his  father's  absence.  This  he 
declined  to  do  when  twelve  years  old.  He  then  broke  caste,  gave  up  visiting  shrines, 
and  refused  to  eat  food  ofifered  to  idols.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  were  all  fire 
and  fury  with  him;  but  his  mother,  more  bigoted  than  either,  yet  through  her 
affection,  stood  by  him.  Five  years  after,  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts 
and  cousins,  were  baptized;  and  they  are  very  steady  in  their  new  faith,  —  zealous  and 
earnest,  as  in  their  old  religion. 

PAPER   BY  THE   REV.    S.   Y.   ABRAHAMS,  C.M.S. 

(i)  Sons  and  Daughters  in  India.  —  When  a  male  child  is  born,  there  is  great 
rejoicing  in  the  house.  Visitors  pour  in  from  all  directions  to  congratulate  the  young 
mother  and  her  parents,  and  after  a  long  gossip  return  home  with  pausupari  (betel 
leaf  and  areca-nut),  sandal,  sugar,  and  plantains. 

An  astrologer  is  sent  for,  and  duly  ushered  in,  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the  child. 
He  takes  down  the  exact  hour  of  birth,  and  other  items  such  as  the  stars  and  planets 
then  in  ascendency;  and  recites  a  few  stanzas,  dilating  on  the  blessings  that  are  to 
accrue  to  the  family  and  predicting  a  long  life  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to  the  child, 
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and  bids  good-by  after  receiving  a  present,  with  a  promise  to  call  over  again.  The  1 
next  lime  he  comes,  he  brings  with  him  a  bundle  of  palmyra  leaves  neatly  cut  and 
iaubed  with  turmeric,  purporting  tu  contain  a  full!  and  complete  horoscope  of  the 
chiUL  He  reads  aloud  a  few  pages  interspersing  oral  comments.  The  members 
of  the  family  and  uther  friends  listen  tu  the  auspicious  words  with  rapt  attention  and 
bated  breath.  lie  is  now  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains  liy  presents  of  money, 
clothes,  and  pausupari*  If  the  astrologer  secured  be  a  Itrahman,  he  not  itnfrcquently 
devises  measures  to  he!p  himself  to  a  large  bonus  of  imniey,  by  giving  out  that  the 
child  was  born  under  the  evil  influence  of  some  star*  and  that  rites  should  be 
performed  to  avert  the  evil  that  would  otherwise  befall  the  household. 

Ift  however,  the  child  born  be  a  female,  an  ominous  silence  prevails  over  the 
whole  house.  Those  related  to  the  young  woman  consider  the  birth  of  a  girl  as 
a  great  misfortune,  and  the  young  mother  will  be  furcmust  to  feel  the  effect  oi  the 
vexation  and  annoyance  of  the  family.  Her  wants  will  not  be  attended  to  without 
grumbUng,  taunts,  and  insults.  Her  husband's  relatives  will  not  care  to  visit  her 
till  after  her  puriiication  is  over;  the  period  being  lengthened  twenty-four  days  on 
account  of  her  having  given  birth  to  a  girl.  The  low  status  of  women  in  Hindu 
society,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  long  purse  for  their  marriages,  jewelry,  and  dowries, 
cannot  but  cause  such  gloomy  scenes  as  arc  witnessed  in  a  house  where  a  girl 
is  bom.  •*  One  bullalo  calf  is  enough  for  a  haystack,  and  two  girls  for  a  family  in 
affluent  circumstances,"  is  a  Tamil  proverb.  The  inability  of  the  girl  to  help  the 
father  in  his  calling  or  to  perform  funeral  rites  for  her  parents,  may  be  another  cause 
for  this  sadness  and  dejection.  **The  house  where  a  girl  is  burn*'  is  a  proverbial 
synonym  for  profountl  silence  and  tranquillity. 

But  a  S4jn,  especially  the  lirst  born,  is  the  glory  of  his  parents^  the  center  of  their 
hopes  and  crown  of  their  joy.  He  is  expected  to  help  his  father  in  his  profession, 
perpetuate  his  name,  and  perform  funeral  rites  for  his  parents.  There  is  no  salvation, 
according  to  the  Hindu  creed,  to  one  who  has  no  sons. 

Among  the  native  Christians  such  practices  as  are  clearly  heathenish  have  been 
altogether  renounced,  as  the  sending  for  the  astrologer  and  writing  horoscopes. 
Some  iUiterate  Christians  tlo  sometimes  feel  sorry  when  girls  are  born  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expenses;  the  educated  make  no  distinction  between  sons  and  daughters. 
The  illiterate,  however,  never  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  son  for  their  souls  to  r>c 
saved;  nor  do  they  try  to  rectify  the  want  of  a  son  by  marrying  two  or  more  wives, 
as  the  Hindus  do,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  aom 

(2)  Hindu  Marriage.  —  In  India,  a  man  is  always  expected  to  marry  his 
mother's  brother's  daughter,  or  his  father**  sister's  daughter  (his  mother's  sister's 
daughter,  and  his  father's  brother's  daughter  being  called  sisters,  he  cannot  marry 
them).  If  a  bride  or  bridegroom  is  sought  otherwise,  the  unwilling  party  is  some- 
times dragged  before  the  village  pitnchayat^  before  whom  he  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  offended  party.  It  often  happens  that  the  offended 
party  seeks  another  bride  or  bridegroom  and  tries  to  have  their  marriage  the  same 
day  the  tinwilling  party  celebrates.  Else  the  offended  party  may  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  a  proper  match  later  on,  for  the  question  will  be  asked ^  "  Why  did  not  your 
cousin  marry  you  ?*'  So  spite  is  ottered  the  unwilling  party;  and  they  avoid  going  to 
witness  the  other  marriage.  These  cousin  marriages  arc  enforced  even  when  there  is  a 
great  disparity  between  the  ages  of  the  persons.  When  there  is  no  cousin  or  niece  to 
marry,  a  man  seeks  for  a  wife  elsewhere  among  his  own  clan.  Subdivisions  of  the 
same  caste  do  not  intermarry,  though  they  do  not  scruple  to  dine  with  each  other. 
21 
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Classes  which  have  become  Christians  in  large  numbers  choose  their  partners  in  life 
from  among  their  own  classes,  but  Brahman  converts  and  a  few  others  marry  people 
of  castes  other  than  their  own. 

There  is  no  courtship  among  the  Hindus.  A  man  or  woman  must  rest  contented 
with  the  consort  chosen  by  the  parents,  relatives,  or  friends.  This  does  not  anyway 
mar  their  future  happiness.  The  civilized  notions  of  freedom  and  the  divorce  law 
are  an  abomination  to  the  native  minds  in  general.  The  proposal  of  marriage  is 
made  by  the  bridegroom's  party;  it  is  a  disgrace  if  the  other  party  makes  any 
overtures.  The  horoscope  of  the  man  and  woman  to  be  married  are  consulted  to 
ascertain  if  the  marriage  will  prove  a  happy  one.  The  day  and  the  hour  of  marriage 
are  then  hxed  with  the  aid  of  an  astrologer  or  of  a  Tamil  Almanac  which  gives 
the  suitable  days  and  auspicious  hours  of  a  month. 

[Some  four  thousand  words  are  here  omitted,  relating  to  the  unique  negotiations, 
wedding  ceremonies,  and  usages  of  newly  married  life.] 

The  Thali  tied  by  the  bridegroom  about  the  neck  of  the  bride  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  answers  to  the  ring  among  the  Europeans.  There  is  much  superstitious 
veneration  about  it.  It  represents  the  husband,  who  is  more  than  a  god  to  a  Hindu 
woman.  The  miseries  of  widowhood  are  so  great  that  a  woman's  only  prayer  is  that 
her  husband  may  be  blessed  with  a  long  life,  however  wicked  or  cruel  he  may  be. 

A  Hindu  mother-in-law  does  not  ever  face  her  son-in-law,  nor  is  a  wife  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  husband  except  on  the  sly.  It  takes  more  than  two  years  for  a  wife 
to  converse  with  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  others.  Such  is  the  notion  of 
Hindu  modesty.  A  Hindu  woman  never  mentions  the  name  of  her  husband,  or 
of  her  husband's  father,  mother,  elder  brother,  or  elder  sister.  It  is  the  native 
custom  never  to  address  one's  superior  in  age  or  position  by  his  name  to  his  face. 
A  Hindu  woman  seldom  dares  utter  even  ordinary  words  that  have  similar  sounds 
to  the  name,  sometimes  to  the  syllables  in  the  name,  of  her  husband. 

Page  r72y  ciosittg  paragraph.  —  Neglected  Childhood.  —  Concerning  this 
point,  the  Author  presents  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  has  received 
from  the  venerable  Wilson  A.  Farnsworth,  D.D.,  whose  honored  work  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  so  well  known  :  — 

•*  Vou  ask  for  *  points  of  difference  between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  as  to 
home  iife.^  What  we  see  here  in  this  regard  is  most  gratifying.  When  we  came  here 
we  found  scarcely  the  wreck  of  a  home.  This  one  would  expect  in  Moslem  society, 
where  polygamy  and  domestic  slavery  are  encouraged  and  the  harem  is  required  by 
the  very  law  of  their  religion.  One  would  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  so-called 
[Oriental]  Christians  would  have  got  so  far  from  the  law  of  love  as  to  have  lost  the 
family.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  universal  custom 
was  for  sons,  when  they  married,  to  bring  their  brides  to  the  paternal  homestead; 
that  is,  a  large  patriarchal  establishment.  The  head  and  ruler  is,  usually,  the  oldest 
male  member.  The  oldest  female  member  too  has  great  authority  over  her  brides, 
the  wives  of  her  sons,  and  they  are  practically  her  slaves  —  and  they  must  be  silent 
slaves.  In  such  a  household  the  parents  are  not  held  responsible  for  the  training  of 
their  own  cliihlren.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  shame  for  a  young  father  to  take  his  little 
child  in  his  arms,  or  to  show  any  tokens  of  affection  for  his  children. 

"  This  was  the  state  of  the  liome  when  we  came  to  Turkey,  forty  years  ago.  The 
change  already  accomplished  is  very  great.  The  people  are  fast  coming  back  to  the 
good  old  law  of  Genesis,  *  A  man  shall  ieave  his  father.'     Mothers  are  learning  their 
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responsibilities,  afirt  some  arc  deeply  $eniibte  of  them.  At  a  mothers'  meeting  here 
in  Ccsarca  this  week,  whi^n  some  seveotN'-rtvc  were  present,  one  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  children  had  told  a  lie.  She  said  that  after  talking  with  the  child  aUout 
the  dreadful  sin  of  lying,  neither  she  nor  the  child  could  scarcely  sleep.  Had  I  seen 
no  other  fruits  of  niy  labors  of  more  than  forty  years  in  Turkey,  1  should  regard  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  family  as  a  rich  reward." 

P'W  '79' — Child  Tkaimnci  vs  China. —  The  Author  has  with  difficulty  refrained 
from  quoting  at  great  length  the  Rcv\  Arthur  II.  Smith's  admirable  portraiture  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Chinese  Ek»y  and  of  the  Chinese  Girl,  which  illustrate  so  well 
the  home  life  luf  China  to-day.  The  reader  will  find  no  recent  report  of  current  life  in 
the  middle  kingi:lom  more  valualile  than  Mr*  Smith's  Chinese  Character istt a,  — 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Vork.) 


BOOK    IV. 


Pagt  igo^firit ^ragraph,  —  lL{i^  Debt  of  Ckristtianitv  to  Modekn  Scikjjce, 
— The  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Science  has  been  that  of  accommodating  itself 
to  new  truth,  when  once  satisfied  what  ia  true.  The  Church  is  the  debtor  to  the  sty- 
dents  of  Gnd^s  out-of-door  revelation,  'ibis  is  well  stated  by  an  esteemed  corresjiorul- 
ent,  w'hoj  as  one  of  the  foremost  scicntilk  authorities  in  America^  writes  to  tliis 
effect:  **  While  scientists  have  very  bttle  changed  in  the  trend  of  their  opinions,  the 
mass  of  church  members  have  so  changed,  in  a  way  to  lessen  greatly  the  feeling  of 
opposition;  and  among  the  crop  of  young  scientific  men  now  growing  up,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  sincere  Christian  men,  —  the  agnostics  and  disbelievers  being 
distinctly  in  the  minority. 


Page  ^o6.  —  Sunday-schools. — The  Wanamaker  Sunday-school  in  Philatreb 
phia  has  a  membership  of  3000.  Laj-men  conduct  this  enterprise.  There  is  a  vast 
variety  in  the  musical  service.  The  entire  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on  as  an 
cvangeiistic  organization  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Page  jjj. — The  Rev.  Daniel  I»rch ester,  D.D.  —  Dr.  Dorchester's  distin- 
guished services  as  United  States  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  overshadowing  his  equally  valued  work  as  an  author.  His  Prchiem  of 
Religious  Progress  has  been  quoted  more  fref|uently  by  clergymen  than  almost  any 
other  book  of  recent  years.  A  new  cdititm  has  been  recently  issued,  with  the  statis- 
tical m,itter  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  in  its  present  shape  a  vademccum  for  the 
clergyman  and  the  Christian  worker.  The  publishers,  Hunt  &  Eaton,,  150  Fifth 
Avcnue»  Xew  York,  also  bring  out  other  Looks  by  the  same  author,  llie  books 
upon  the  Uptitr  Problem^  and  upon  Chrisiianity  in  ike  United  States^  are  among 
the  most  useful  in  the  market* 

Page  jpj^.  —  EwcATioN  IN  India. — In  the  admirable  Essay,  referred  to  else- 
where, prepared  by  the  Rev.  S.  Y.  Abrahams,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
writer  gives  most  important  testimony  concerning  the  influence  of  British  education 
in  India.     The  Knglish  system,  be  says,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus  to  the 
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benetits  of  the  education  of  girls;  and  they  now  allow  them  to  attend  school  until 
their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  Among  native  Christians,  the  girls  often  attend  school 
until  twenty  or  more.  There  has  been,  adds  the  writer,  a  great  improvement  in 
Hindu  morals  among  young  men  who  have  attended  Christian  schools  and  wor- 
ship; so  that  many,  so  educated,  even  if  they  are  not  Christians,  lead  very  exemplary 
lives,  even  when  placed  amidst  serious  temptations;  and  they  acknowledge  that  their 
characters  have  been  formed  by  associating  with  Christian  boys  and  by  attending 
Christian  worship.  Many  of  them,  who  hold  responsible  positions  under  the  govern- 
ment, confess  that  their  success  is  due  to  their  training  in  the  mission  schools. 

The  foregoing  statement  in  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  character  of  non- 
Christians  by  the  mission  schools,  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Bishop  Gell,  in  his 
letter  of  October  i6,  1894,  transmitting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abrahams'  Elssay:  — 

"  The  good  effects  of  Christianity  in  conduct  and  outward  appearance  are  seen  not 
only  in  those  who  become  Christians,  or  are  the  children  of  Christians,  but  in  many 
educated  Hindus  who  have  intercourse  with  Christians  in  school  and  afterwards 
but  who  do  not  confess  Christ." 

Page  268, —  Chinese  Education. — It  would  be  difficult  to  state  briefly  the  au- 
thorities upon  the  Chinese  educational  system.  In  all  things  relating  to  that  nation. 
Professor  Douglas'  China  (London,  1882)  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  the  average 
reader,  being  in  popular  style,  and  of  the  highest  authority.  There  is  an  American 
edition,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  published  by  Putnam.  Besides  this,  the  educational 
chapter  in  Professor  S.  Wells  Williams'  MiddU  Kingdom  is  very  full  and  explicit. 
Edkins'  Religion  in  China  (London,  1884),  third  edition,  and  Archdeacon  Moule's 
Ne7u  China  and  Old  (London,  1 891),  are  very  valuable  books;  p.  40  in  the  one, 
and  pp.  261-267  in  the  other,  relating  to  education.  Then  there  is  that  curiously 
interesting  book,  The  Chinese  Painted  by  Themselves^  by  Colonel  Tcheng-ki-tong 
(London,  1884),  p.  64  referring  to  education. 

Page  2g4^  Section  V.  —  In  respect  to  the  summary  of  mission  work  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Author  is  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  C-  N.  Chapin,  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  M., 
and  to  Mr.  John  Gillespie  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society,  for  statistics  prepared  with  great  painstaking.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Turkish  schools  of  the  American  Board  has  never 
been  tal)ulated  until  now.  During  the  years  1 827-1 892  there  was  one  year's 
schooling  furnished  to  359,280  pupils;  and  an  estimate  of  30,000  more  is  to  be 
added,  where  the  returns  for  a  given  year  are  imperfect.  There  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Jessup,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to-day  not  less  than  892  Protestant  schools, 
with  43,027  pupils.  The  statement  of  the  text  is  a  fair  one.  There  have  been 
400,000  years'  schooling  put  into  Turkey  by  the  Christian  educators  of  America; 
if  divided  between  200,000  pupils,  it  gives  them  an  average  two  years'  course. 
There  arc  six  American  colleges  with  1200  students  in  the  empire.  Eighteen 
hundred  native  assistants  are  engaged  in  Christian  work.  The  200  churches  have 
21,000  communicants.  The  Presbyterian  mission  at  Tripoli  aims  to  reach  a  thousand 
villages  and  three  or  four  cities. 

The  A.  B.  C  F.  M.  hatl  expended  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  prior  to  1S94, 
$7,961,709.24.  Since  the  Syrian  work  was  made  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
this  special  service  has  been  conducted  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,385,031.74  up 
to   January    i,  1895.      ^^^    British   Turkish    Missions'   Aid   Society  has   expended 


;f68^oi  in  forty  years.  It  has  also  raised  from  their  Oriental  missions  perhaps 
£20,000  mure*  Aside  from  which  they  have  given  £12,022  to  Greek  and  Persian 
wurk.  The  British  Syrian  Mission  schools  and  Bible  work  arc  conducted  at  a 
present  annual  expense  of  125,000;  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for  thirty 
years.  The  statement  of  the  text  is  quite  reasonable,  that  the  modern  Christian 
crusade  in  the  Land  of  the  Turks  has  cost  the  philanthropists  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 


BOOK  V. 


^^gf  3^3*  A'A— The  Diffusion  ok  CHRisirAN  Liticrature.  —  The  American 
Board  in  seventy-five  years  issued  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  pages,  of 
ordinary  paper  and  binding.  Those  pages  would  fill  eight  miles  of  shelf-room.  Be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  missionaries. 
It  is  much  indeed  that  the  savage  Gilbert  islanders  have  been  taught  to  read,  and 
that  they  have  purchased  the  larger  part  of  65,000  books  made  for  them. 

rhe  presswork  of  mission  stations  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  regeneration 
of  nations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bruce  have  issued  37,000  copies  of  their  own 
publications;  and  their  ColunihidYi  press  at  Satara  is  printing  250,000  pages  a  year. 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Dwight  of  Constantinople  superintends  the  annual  issue  of  30,000  tracts, 
and  the  sale  of  50,000  volumes;  not  attacking  errorj  but  commending  truth,  —  these 
silent  missionaries  find  their  way  where  Protestant  clerg>'nnien  would  not  he  tolerated* 
The  great  Turkish  dictionary  of  2000  pages,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Dwight,  is  the  govern- 
ment school  standard.  The  Arabic  press  of  the  I'resbyterian  Board,  at  BeirOt,  issued 
8,382,000  Bible  pages  in  1892,  and  11,294,743  pages  of  other  literature,  'lis  said 
that  more  truth  is  read  and  appreciated  every  year  throughout  the  empire  than  the 
Turks  can  overtake  and  suppress  in  a  century;  and  since  this  is  so,  the  press  can  easily 
put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  public  censt>rship. 

We  talk  alxtuC  the  diB'usion  of  error,  yet  one  man  distributed  18,000,000  pages  of 
Christian  Evidencti  at  the  WorUVs  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  the  same  man,  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings,  has  circulated  in  fifteen  languages  more  than  fifty  tons' 
weight  of  his  matchless  tract  upon  the  Inspiration  of  the  BihU.  The  Teloubet  SeUft 
Ndtts  upon  Bible  Lessons  have  reached  a  sale  of  906^500  copies,  and  there  have  been 
sold  2,805,520  sets  of  the  (^)uarterly  Lessons.  This  docs  not  look  as  if  the  Bible  were 
going  out  of  use  in  this  nineteenth  century.  John  Bunyan  is  still  making  Progress  in 
eighty-seven  languages;  everywhere  cheering  the  hearts  of  pilgrims  on  their  journey 
to  the  celestial  city. 


PagejjS,  second senteme.  —THE  Chinf^E  KNOWr.EDGE  OF  GoD.  — The  Chinese 
emperor  ceremonially  worships  God  twice  a  year  in  behalf  of  his  people;  the  people 
being  debarred  from  it,  as  the  Jews  were  as  to  sacrifices  made  by  the  priesthood. 
Concerning  thb  point,  the  Author  has  received  a  letter  from  ProfFjssur  Jamf.s  Legge, 
LL.D.,  of  Oxford,  January  28,  1895,  from  which  these  lines  are  reproduced:  — 

"  I  have  said  ihat  •  the  people  were  debarred  from  the  worship  of  God;'  and  that 
they  were  *  cut  oflT  from  the  worship  of  God  for  themselves/  It  would  seem  then  that 
at  one  time,  a  ver>'  early  time,  tt  was  allowable  for  them  to  worship  God.     But  I  have 
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nowhere  in  Chinese  literature  read  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  suppose  the 
debarring  grew  up  by  immemorial  custom;  and  the  ceremonial  worship  of  each  party 
in  the  state  was  regulated  according  to  its  social  position. 

*'  How  was  it  among  the  Jews  before  the  Mosaic  legislation?  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  the  higher  functions  in  the  religious  worship  could 
only  be  discharged  by  his  descendants,  and  the  religion  of  the  people  consisted  in  the 
Fear  of  God  and  Keeping  His  Commandments.  Something  like  this  grew  up  in  China 
and  exists  there  at  the  present  day.  In  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  so  great  a  writer  and 
teacher  as  Mencius  could  say,  'Though  man  be  wicked,  yet  if  he  adjust  his  thoughts, 
fast  and  bathe,  he  may  sacrifice  to  God.'  Even  now  you  may  see  an  old  man,  poor 
and  somewhat  ragged,  with  some  smoking  incense  in  his  hand,  looking  reverently  up 
to  the  sky,  and  bowing  reverently  nearly  to  the  ground;  and  if  you  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  all  his  demonstrations,  he  will  reply  that  he  is  *  worshiping  God,'  or,  collo- 
quializing  the  Supreme  Name,  '  worshiping  and  appealing  to  His  Heavenly  Worship.' 
All  are  bound  to  *fear  God,'  'reverence  God,'  and  *obey  God's  will.'  And  His  will 
is  the  discharge  of  the  duties  between  man  and  man  in  the  various  relationships  of 
society,  filial  duty  being  the  highest  of  all  duties." 


BOOK  VI. 

Pag£  4/2.  —  In  further  illustration  of  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  and  the 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  I  wish  to  present  the  following 

Communication  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Gell,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Madras. 

[These  papers  marked  "  A,  B,"  were  prepared  upon  his  lordship's  request,  and 
forwarded  by  him,  in  reply  to  the  Author's  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  changes  in 
native  life  wrought  by  Christianity.] 

A. 

The  Rev.  James  Stone,  of  the  Church  Mission  to  the  Tdugus^  writes  as  follows^ 

under  date  of  July  27,  1 894  :  — 

(rt)  Generally  speaking,  those  who  become  Christians  show  a  greater  desire  for 
education,  and  to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  than  the  non-Christians. 

{p)  They  are  more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  better  dressed. 

(^)  A  spirit  of  self-respect  is  increasing  among  them. 

(//)  They  all  try  to  improve  their  dwelling-houses,  as  far  as  they  possess  the  means. 

(^e)  They  are  far  more  moral,  and  purer  in  their  lives,  than  the  heathen  of  corre- 
sponding caste. 

(yQ  They  are  more  truthful  and  faithful  in  their  various  duties. 

(^)  I  know  many  who  daily  grow  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  desire  to 
follow,  in  their  way,  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  and  Christ-like. 
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ESSAY    UPON    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

CONVERTS. 


UPON    NATIVE 


^  lh«  Rbv.  S.  Paul,  Hon.  Chaitlaim  to  ths  Loud  Bi^imr  or  Madnas. 

[AlTTHOR'S  Note*  —  In  abbreviating  this  pwpcr  for  present  use,  a  slight  rearrnngement 
of  the  material  has  been  made,  with  the  insertion  of  certain  connective  sentences,  —  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  points  prominent  in  this  book;  without,  however,  otherwise  chan^ng 
Ihc  writer  s  text  I  have  omitted  what  relates  to  the  mental  development  of  Indian  con- 
verts.   The  paper  is  of  great  value,  presenting  as  it  does  the  views  of  a  native  clergyman.] 

A  great  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  all  India  Ibrotigh  the  English 
influence.  The  natural  influence  of  Christianity  is  furthered  ant!  fostered  by  the 
development  of  cilucation  and  trade  under  the  English  government.  This  has  had  a 
greater  force  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  before*  As  time  progresses, 
this  influence  becomes  stronger  and  stronger.  This  whole  land  is  in  a  progressive 
iUte, 

L  Tkt  Supirsiitious  Customs  connected  with  the  home  life  of  a  Hindu  are  fto 
many  antl  so  funny  that  one  would  wish  to  hear  something  about  them.  Some  of 
them  may  be  enumerated  here. 

The  Hindus  say  that  each  day  has  its  pecuHar  power  over  the  hutnan  lifcj  and 
arrange  the  days  as  follows  :  — 

Sunday  is  propitious  to  take  physic,  or  to  administer  medicine  to  a  patient  for  the 
first  time.  Tuesday  journey  is  dangerous;  feasting  on  Thursday  should  be  avoided. 
FriiJay  must  be  reserved  to  receive  money,  but  not  to  lend;  any  distant  journey 
should  not  be  attempted  on  this  day.  If  any  journey  happen  to  take  place  on  Tues- 
day  or  Eriday,  it  must  be  commenced  by  leaving  his  house  on  the  previous  evening 
to  another  house.  It  is  said  that  while  thinking  about  a  particular  subject,  a  crow  or 
an  owl  should  not  make  their  noise.  If  a  cat  or  a  dog  should  happen  to  come  across 
a  man  journeying  from  home,  it  will  liring  him  misfortune;  but  if  a  jackal  or  quail  do 
so,  fortune  is  expected.  If  a  single  Brahman,  or  a  barber,  happen  to  meet  a  man, 
his  w^hole  prosperous  undertaking,  which  was  commenced  with  the  crossing  and 
neighing  of  a  donkey,  will  become  null  and  void. 

Oh,  what  a  change  has  come  over  a  convertecl  man  through  Christian  influence. 
He  is  no  more  subdued  by  a  crow  or  by  an  owl,  nor  is  he  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a 
single  Brahman  or  a  barber.  A  dog  or  a  cat  cannot  stop  his  journey,  nor  a  donkey 
encourage  his  movements.  He  thinks,  he  arranges^  and  he  starts  on  any  day  or  in 
any  hour  from  his  home  and  village,  reahiing  the  cver*presencc  of  his  Creator  and 
His  omnipotence.  He  kneels  down  before  he  leav-es  his  dwelling,  that  the  Great 
God  should  overrule  all  his  paths  and  plans  for  his  good,  and  for  the  glory  of  Hi» 
name. 

The  Hindus  say  that  if  a  son  is  born  in  the  month  ot  Sit^iri  (April  15-May  15), 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  family;   that  all  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the  human  race  1 
are  directed  hy  the  powers  of  the  twenty-seven  stars;   that  the  cooking  place  must  , 
always  be  in  the  eastern  side  of  a  dwelling-house,  as  the  god  office  resides  that  side; 
that  a  man  should  not  have  a  silk  cotton  tree  near  his  house,  as  bis  prosperity  will  fly 
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away  as  the  dried  pods  of  that  tree;  nor  would  he  allow  grapes  to  creep  within  his 
compound.  Before  coming  to  Christianity,  their  sweeping  the  house-yard  and  sprin- 
kling the  water  with  cow  dung,  their  ornamenting  the  front  of  the  door,  was  all  thought 
of  as  a  charm  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  the  houses  at  night.  Such  foolish 
ideas  are  all  rejected  by  native  j[:hristians.  They  feel  that  they  do  these  things  only 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  cleanliness. 

II.  In  CieanlinesSy  the  Christian  converts  are  ten  times  better  than  they  were 
when  heathens.  Among  the  Hindus  the  front  part  of  the  house  will  be  cleaner  than 
the  back  part;  but  in  a  Christian's  house,  both  in  and  out,  his  house  and  compound 
are  kept  clean.  In  a  pure  Christian  village  the  houses,  streets,  and  avenues  are 
arranged  properly  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people. 

Even  the  poorest  Christian  feels  that  he  must  be  clean.  I  must  admit  that  there 
are  some  places  where  silch  improvements  are  still  in  a  low  state.  This  must  gener- 
ally be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  limited  supply  of  water,  the  village 
arrangements,  or  the  conduct  of  the  dhobies,  or  washermen.  Caste  is  at  the  bottom 
of  these  drawbacks.  Each  caste  has  its  own  dhoby;  and  these  dhobies  take  this  as 
an  advantage,  and  do  as  they  like  with  the  dirty  clothes.  If  they  like,  they  can  keep 
the  whole  village  with  dirty  clothes  for  days  and  weeks  together.  If  a  few  families 
embrace  Christianity  in  a  village,  the  few  Christians  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority 
of  their  race.  They  can,  even  for  a  slight  cause,  order  the  barber  and  dhoby  to 
withhold  their  usual  duties  to  the  Christians,  and  may  object  to  the  Christians  using 
the  common  well.  Such  a  procedure  has  caused  many  to  relapse.  The  village 
authorities  and  government  officials  are  unable  to  rectify  these  irregularities.  Even 
if  strung  measures  are  taken  and  success  achieved,  it  can  be  upset  in  a  few  days  by 
the  influence  of  the  village  headmen. 

III.  Thg  Social  Purity  of  a  Hindu's  home  life  is  very  insignificant.  Home  talks 
and  conversation  will  be  vulgar  and  far  from  decency  for  cultivated  minds.  Filthy 
words  and  expressions  are  so  common  that  they  are  unnoticed,  and  not  often  cor- 
rected. The  indecent  expressions  exchanged  between  a  husband  and  wife,  or  between 
any  of  the  family  or  friends,  are  taken  as  an  honorable  joke.  Many  Hindus  savor 
each  of  their  sentences  with  filthy  expressions.  If  any  misunderstanding  arises 
between  neighbors,  and  exchange  of  words  takes  place,  one  cannot  stand  or  walk 
through  the  road,  as  the  expressions  will  be  so  filthy  as  to  make  him  shut  his  ears 
an-1  run  away. 

There  are  many  Hindus  that  boast  of-  maintaining  several  wives  and  concubines. 
It  is  generally  thought  among  the  Hindus  that  a  virgin  life  is  sin. 

Christian  converts  watch  the  language  of  their  children  from  infancy.  They  do 
not  allow  them  to  associate  with  those  that  are  free  in  their  vulgar  expressions. 
riiey  watch  with  vigilance  to  keep  them  pure.  There  is  a  pure  atmosphere  through 
the  whole  house. 

IV.  Traini}!;^  Chihircn.  —  Christian  influence  may  also  be  realized  under  this 
hca<l.  Indian  parents  are  anxious  to  train  their  boys  with  all  worldly  wisdom.  They 
care  little  about  the  mental  development  of  their  girls.  A  woman  void  of  a  male 
issue  is  estimated  to  be  very  low  in  her  family  status.  It  is  not  so  among  the  native 
Christians.  In  reference  l«)  those  of  the  higher  society,  male  and  female  are  alike. 
They  love  them  and  educate  tliein,  and  treat  them  equally  according  to  their 
circumstances. 


A  Hindu  tnolhcr  may  teach  her  infant  tu  say  father*  mother,  fooj,  water.  And 
if  the  child  is  able  to  express  these  things,  they  begin  to  teach  k  to  abuse  others  with 
all  torts  of  vulgar  words.  When  the  child  uses  these  expressions,  ihey  all  will  laugh 
with  clapping  hands,  saying,  **  Web  done,  my  child.^' 
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But  ^  Christian  mother  trains  her  child  in  a  dilTcrent  manner  altogether.  She 
teaches  her  children  about  God,  heaven,  sin,  Jesus,  and  such  like  good  thinjpi.  She 
teaches  nice  hymns,  Scripture  tcxts»  and  short  prayers.  She  takes  theiu  in  the  church 
services  and  prayer  meetings,  and  trains  ihcni  in  all  divine  worship  and  praise.  She 
makes  them  kneel  down  before  the  unseen  God  and  Saviour,  and  leaches  them  to  say 
**  Lord  be  merciful  to  me*  a  sinner."  Consequently,  ais  the  number  of  children 
increases  in  a  family  or  in  a  village,  so  much  we  may  hear  of  Christian  songs  and 
lyrics.  They  enjoy  their  play  with  joyful  songs.  They  converse  with  each  other 
about  God,  Jesus,  and  heaven.  It  ia  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  Ihe  native 
Christians  that  has  brought  such  an  immense  change  through  the  training  of  children. 
Such  good  things  were  seen  first  in  missionary  centers  only;  but  as  Christian  inffuence 
is  on  the  increase,  it  has  spread  even  to  villages  far  off  from  missionary  centers* 
Such  healthy  signs  of  their  chikJren  have  encouraged  the  parents  very  much,  and  they 
all  try  their  best  to  educate  their  children  at  any  cost. 

Not  the  least  improvement  under  the  Christian  influence  is  the  bond  of  peace  that 
commonly  exists  between  families  of  native  Christians.  They  regard  any  Christians 
of  any  race  as  brethren.  They  try  to  help  other  Christians  because  they  are 
Christians. 


I  The  gift  of  vituperation  Is  culirvaied  in  tieathen  homes  in  India.  It  is  taught  as  an 
accomplishment,  as  playing  on  the  ptano  is  taught  in  England.  W(!kirts  { Modern 
/lindmsm,  pp.  402-403)  says  that  the  people  are  easily  provoked  to  quarrd.  but  nol  to 
fight ;  they  use  the  tongue  where  an  Englishman  would  use  his  ftsts.  "  Passion,  anger, 
haired. and  contempt,  were  never  exhibited  on  any  stage  with  greater  force  than  may  be 
seen  almost  daily  in  the  middle  of  a  village,  or  a  public  street  in  a  city,  when  two  women 
are  engaged  in  a  dispute.  The  lonc  of  voice,  and  action  of  the  whole  body,  are  at  times 
quite  tragic ;  language,  attitudes,  and  grimaces  .^rc  of  the  vilest,*' 
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V.  The  Treatment  of  Wives  among  native  Christians  has  changed  for  the 
better.  The  government  of  a  Hindu  family  is  under  the  sway  of  the  grandparents. 
According  to  non-Christian  religionists,  a  wife  is  first  a  cook  for  the  family,  second  a 
servant  to  wait  upon  her  husband.  If  he  returns  from  his  work  or  walk,  the  wife  is 
ready  with  a  vessel  of  water  to  wash  his  feet  before  serving  his  food.  There  are 
haughty  husbands  who  will  not  condescend  to  wash  themselves. 

The  wife  is  the  object  of  her  husband's  wrath  and  blow.  She  cannot  venture  to 
say,  This  is  wrong,  or  That  is  right.  If  she  attempts  to  give  any  counsel  for  the 
interest  of  the  family,  the  husband  may  say,  "  Does  the  day  break  at  the  crowing  of 
a  hen?  "  Or  the  father-in-law  will  say,  "  Fool  is  he  that  listens  to  the  advice  of  a 
woman." 

Under  Christianity  and  its  influence  everything  is  changed.  The  change  is  so 
strong  as  to  draw  many  Hindus  to  follow  the  Christian  example.  Every  educated 
Christian  family  lives  separately.  Every  Christian,  whether  he  is  enlightened  or  igno- 
rant, has  much  interest  about  his  wife.  The  love  and  sympathy  which  were  scattered 
among  a  number  of  relations,  are  now  encircled  within  a  small  sphere.  The  Euro|>ean 
missionaries  are  the  prime  movers  of  this.  I  have  heard  of  a  missionary,  who  would 
very  often  ask  his  Christian  visitors,  "  Have  you  ever  beat  your  wife?"  If  the  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  say  that  it  is  so  many  years  since  I  was  married,  but 
I  never  once  beat  my  wife.  Among  the  educated  Christian  families,  the  wives  are 
very  honorably  treated  ;  they  sit  and  eat  together ;  they  talk  and  walk  together. 
Before,  if  a  wife  would  sit  and  eat  with  her  husband,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult 
to  the  husband. 

The  native  Christian  lady  is  courteous,  and  behaves  mannerly.  She  is  clean  and  tidy. 
She  does  not  relish  vain  talk.  She  is  queen  of  her  house,  and  manages  everything 
in  consultation  with  her  husband.  The  supremacy  of  the  mother-in-law  will  not  be 
seen  in  her  house.  Now  every  effort  is  taken  by  the  girl's  party  to  keep  the  daughter 
free  from  the  clutches  of  the  mother-in-law,  and  from  the  interference  of  relatives. 
She  finds  that  her  status  is  coveted  by  the  Indian  women,  who  are  far  away  from 
Christian  influence.     She  is  peaceful  with  her  neighbors. 

Thus  a  great  change  is  effected  in  a  converted  man  and  woman  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  home  life  through  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Though  these  changes  have 
many  stages  and  phases,  all  these  put  together  give  a  marked  improvement,  and  may 
be  visible  in  their  faces.  They  are  a  nation  glad  and  joyful,  always  realizing  the  pres- 
ence of  their  Redeemer.  For  the  Lord  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  their  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  (iod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sachiai'i:ram,  North  Tinnevki.ly,  3d  August,  1894. 

Pttf^e  ^,-7.  — TiiK  Deckkase  of  Crime  in  Engijvnd. —  In  addition  to  the  causes 
of  this  decrease,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Webster 
in  the  fmitpeitdent,  July  18,  1895,  ^^X^  stress  on  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  emphasizes  the  work  of  Truant  Schools, 
Industrial  and   Reform  Schools. 


APPENDIX,  ^^^^  667 

BOOK    VI L 
HOSPITAL  WORK   IN  CHINA, 

A  Fap£R  Illustrating  the  Imiuktance  up  Mii:r>iCAL  Missions,  by 
Rb\.  Henrv  U.   Purter,  M,U. 

Page  dry,  — The  Gospel  wins  its  way  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  agninst 
obdurate  prejudice  and  the  hostility  of  ignorance.  The  healing  of  the  \mdy  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  simply  human  means  for  melting  prejudice,  disarming  hostility, 
and  eliciting  interest  in  tlie  iiospcL  The  work  of  heating  takes  the  place  of  miracle 
in  the  modern  economy  of  presenting  the  Gospe!  to  men. 

The  medical  work  of  my  own  mission  in  Shantung  dates  from  the  famine  of  i%jS. 
The  hospital  at  Pang  Chuang  is  named  in  memory  of  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams.  In 
collating  the  statistics  two  years  since,  it  appeared  that  the  patients  had  come  from 
one  thousand  and  thirty-one  villages  in  thirty-two  districts;  so  widely  have  seeds  of 
divine  truth  and  light  been  scattcre<l  Of  individuals  who  come  directly  under  the 
personal  care  of  the  physician  in  charge,  the  number  has  steadily  risen  from  two 
thousand  to  three*  four,  tive»  and  %\x  thousand  per&ons  tn  alternate  or  successive  ye&ra. 
There  have  been  47»334  different  patients  since  the  spring  of  i88o. 

With  many  devices  used  to  awaken  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  palients,  none  has 
proved  more  suggestive  and  helpful  than  that  of  the  mutual  discussions  that  have 
centered  about  the  new  ideas  brought  to  their  attention.  This  is  a  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  Chinese  proverb,  —  One  preaches  to  ten  and  ten  to  a  hundred. 

The  humanitarian  influence  of  the  dispensary  is  a  source  of  influence.  The 
expenditurtis  in  buildings,  in  medicine,  in  instruments,  in  wages  of  the  few  assistants, 
all  appeal  to  the  practical  mind  of  the  Chinese.  They  sec  a  pure  benevolence  carried 
on  before  their  eyes.  They  return  homeward  to  lell  the  story  and  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
The  kindliness  of  the  physician  in  charge  —  always  thoughtful,  ceaseless  in  atleiviion 
when  special  care  is  re^^uircrj,  stayed  by  no  delicacy  of  sense  when  duty  demands 
close  contact  with  lilth  and  noisome  odor  —  is  a  practical  lesson  seldom  lost;  it  is 
recognised  as  something  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  Chinese  in  their  ordinary' 
dealings  with  each  other. 

llic  dispensary  patients  with  their  varying  ailments  reveal  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
secret  troubles  and  open  sorrows  of  their  home  life,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  sug- 
gestion, admonition,  reproof,  and  of  persuasion  tow  ard  the  truth.  Opportunity  for  so 
intimate  knowledge  and  for  special  sympathy  comes  to  scarcely  any  other  than  the 
physician. 

The  people  have  learned  to  go  to  the  foreign  hospital  as  soon  as  they  discover 
themselves  seriously  out  of  health.  The  time  spent  under  the  care  and  influence  of 
the  hospital  averages  ten  days  for  each  patient.  We  meet  them  at  the  point  where 
most  obstacles  and  prejudices  are  removed.  Few  of  the  patients  arc  seriously  ill, 
even  after  severe  surgical  operations.  With  abundant  leisure,  pleased  with  the 
attention  and  care  they  receive,  and  the  kindly  visits  of  the  native  preacher,  the 
patients  are  in  the  best  frame  of  mind  for  listening  to  the  truth.  There  is  no  greater 
vantage  ground  for  instilling  new  truth  than  that  [^resented  in  the  hospital  wards. 

It  is  desired  that  every  one  who  comes  shall  learn  to  read  a  few  characters.  Hun- 
dreds, painfully  and  slowly,  have  learned  to  read  a  little.  We  have  a  simple  book  of 
1  few  pages  containing  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  grace  for  meaU, 
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short  prayer  for  thanksgiving,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  belief. 
A  good  proportion  of  our  patients  have  learned  to  read  these  simple  sentences. 
Many  have  read  an  entire  Gospel. 

The  hospital  has  a  native  preacher,  who  acts  as  chaplain.  He  is  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  who  has  for  years  lived  a  pure  and  beautiful  Christian  life.  He  fulfils  this 
office  in  an  admirable  way;  a  man  of  gentle  and  kindly  bearing,  filled  with  love  for 
the  truth,  patient  with  men,  and  faithful  in  every  duty.  He  spends  many  hours  with 
the  patients,  teaching  them,  or  urging  them  to  read  and  study;  telling  them  the  easily 
forgotten  characters,  and  giving  them  the  right  books  to  buy  or  to  read.  He  knows 
what  each  one  reads,  and  follows  each  with  faithful  urgency.  He  is  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  is  equally  faithful  with  the  reading  men  and  with  the  ignorant.  He 
preaches  in  the  dispensary  in  the  afternoon  in  turn  with  other  helpers.  The  preach- 
ing i«»  largely  by  question  and  answer,  the  effort  being  to  elicit  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  listeners.  It  is  an  impressive  daily  lesson  to  see  an  elderly  Chinese  Christian 
full  of  energy,  patience,  sympathy,  and  gentleness. 

The  hospital  assistants  go  out  into  the  neighboring  villages.  Wherever  one  goes, 
he  is  beset  by  the  same  needy  and  sickly  crowd  that  swarms  al>out  the  foreign 
doctor.  At  one  such  visit,  made  not  long  since,  an  unceasing  stream  of  impotent  folk 
crowded  the  rooms  for  ten  days.  The  villagers  assured  me  that  the  street  adjoining 
the  little  chapel  was  crowded  from  dawn  till  dark  with  patients  who  had  come  in 
from  the  country  about.     It  looked  like  a  large  fair. 

In  1882  a  woman  came  to  the  dispensary  shortly  after  we  had  taken  up  our 
residence  in  the  little  village  of  Pang  Chuang.  She  had  heard  that  her  eyes  could 
be  cured,  and  had  come  for  help.  A  slight  operation  gave  the  needed  relief.  She 
stayed  a  month  to  help  another  woman  who  had  come  with  her.  She  listened  to 
the  Gospel  message,  learned  a  little  prayer,  and  became  attached  to  the  lady 
missionary  who  had  incited  her  to  learn.  She  then  carried  the  story  of  her  relief 
to  her  village  home,  some  thirty  miles  away.  After  two  years,  during  which  many 
in  her  village  had  come  to  us  for  medical  help,  a  young  man  of  good  parts,  a 
relative  of  this  woman,  was  led  to  believe  in  the  truth.  This  young  man  and 
six  of  his  family,  including  his  mother  and  several  brothers,  besides  the  woman 
mentioned  above,  were  baptized.  In  January,  1886,  twenty-four  others  in  the 
villaj^e  were  received.  There  arc  now  in  that  village  and  twelve  villages  adjoin- 
ing, fifty-four  church  members,  beside  a  considerable  number  of  inquirers.  A 
well-established  Christian  school,  a  thoroughly  educated  native  evangelist  of  clear 
mind  and  devout  si)irit,  and  a  growing  church,  seem  to  be  the  outgrowth  of 
this  single  wt)man's  interest  in  the  Gospel  awakened  in  the  early  days  of  our 
medical  work  here. 

Half  a  niilli«)n  of  people  annually  throng  the  mission  hospital  and  dispensary 
courts  in  China,  whose  prejudices  are  dispelled,  even  if  they  do  not  come  in  large 
numl)ers  into  the  Church. 

Ptv^e  617.  —  MtDiCAL  Missions.  —  Among  the  most  interesting  reports  received 
by  the  Author  is  that  of  the  M.  E.  hospital  in  Chungking  in  West  China;  Dr. 
McCartney's  details  being  of  special  value  in  illustrating  the  disorders  that  native 
science  has  been  unal)le  to  grapple  with.  A  letter,  April,  1894,  from  Dr.  D.  H.  Clapp 
of  Taiku,  relates  the  story  of  a  man  cured  of  the  opium  habit,  and  transformed  into  a 
valuable  ("hristian  worker.  Dr.  E.  R.  Wagner  of  Tientsin,  under  date  of  April  20, 
1894,  testifies  of  the  usefulness  of  medical  work  as  an  aid  to  the  missionary  enter- 


prise.  One  of  the  must  imporLant  moves  in  recent  years  has  been  the  beginning 
made  by  the  late  Dr,  E,  F.  Thwing,  of  Brooklyn,  to  establish  an  insane  asylum  at 
Canton,  the  first  in  the  Chinese  Empire* 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Kt.  Rev.  C*  J.  Corfe,  D.D.^  Bishop  of  Korea,  the 
Author  has  received  a  valuablt  report  from  Dr,  E.  B,  Lanilis  of  Chemulpo,  upun 
medical  missions  in  this  interesting  country.  Every  mission  station  has  a  hospital 
connected  with  it ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  concihate  Korean  prejudice  otherwise. 
There  have  been,  so  far,  no  Protestant  converts  save  in  instaaces  where  medical  ser* 
vice  prepared  the  way. 

Dr.  M,  l\.  F^armelce  of  Trebizond,  In  the  Turkish  Empire,  writes^  March  15,  1S94, 
giving  remarkable  teslimuny  to  the  importance  of  plying  the  medical  arm  of  mission 
service  in  a  land  where  Christianity  is  best-t  with  difficulties  through  the  law  of  the 
land:  **  It  is  of  incalculable  value  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view*  and  it  opens 
the  door  for  the  Gospel  in  every  direction,  and  recommends  Christianity  in  its  true 
spirit  and  power  to  all  men/*  The  need  of  this  work  is  cmphasi^cd  by  another  mis- 
sionary physician  in  the  empire^  who  dilates  upon  the  incredible  ignorance  of  the 
people  as  to  the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene;  people  pcrisliing  by  the  thousands  for 
lack  of  knowledge^  one-half  of  the  children  not  outliving  the  second  year.  This 
need  is  being  tnet  so  far  as  possible,  not  only  by  increasing  the  foreign  medical 
force  in  the  field,  but  by  training  the  native  students.  Dr.  F.  D.  Shcpard,  of 
Central  Turkey  College,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent  judge,  according 
to  the  Occidental  standard,  bears  witness  (April  25,  1894)  to  the  aptitude  of 
Anncnian  young  men  for  acquiring  medical  science,  and  their  skill  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession;  he  makes,  moreover,  a  strong  pica  for  the  endowment  of 
medical  education  in  Turkey. 

PagetiS-  —  SIXF-SUPPORTING  MtsstoNARiEs.  —  Miss  Alderaey  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Woman's  Education  in  the  East.  Born  of 
a  wcU-to-ilo  family,  she  set  herself  at  nineteen  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  was  ready  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  in  1S32;  but  she  was  hindered  by  assum- 
ing the  care  of  six  motherless  nephews  and  nieces  for  five  years.  In  1 837  she 
engaged  in  Javanese  Christian  work,  then  proceeded  to  China,  before  the  five 
treaty  ports  were  opened  in  1S42,  She  conducted  her  work  upon  her  own  pecuni' 
ary  resources,  without  missionary  contributions,  during  twenty-three  years.  In  the 
later  part  of  her  life  she  abode  with  domestic  friends  in  Australia,  where  she  died  at 
advanced  age. 

She  was  a  typical  Britisher,  self-reliant,  devout,  and  an  eminently  useful  woman. 
It  is  related  that  the  Chinese  were  greatly  shocked  by  her  habit  of  taking  her  consti- 
tutional  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  believing  that  the  white  barbarian  went 
forth  to  hokl  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  night,  and  that  she  might  drink  the 
blood  of  the  children  whom  she  enticed  into  her  house.  It  is  also  related  that  she 
won  the  eonlidence  of  not  a  few;  and  that  an  old  lady,  who  had  invested  the  hard 
earnings  of  threescore  years  in  ke-wan-dea,  or  bills  on  the  Bank  of  Hades,  sold  to 
her  by  thrifty  priests,  burned  the  stuff,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river,  when  Miss 
Aldcrsey  told  her  about  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 


Page  6a6^  dasing  paragrafth,  —  Another  Laborer  for  the  Mackenzie  Rivkk 
Mission.  —  If  the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  North  America,  and  locate  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  in  Northwestern  British  America,  he  will  find  llcrschel  Isla.nd,  a 
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little  to  the  westward.  Here  fifteen  American  whalers  winter,  it  being  now  the 
principal  station  for  the  men  to  spend  the  Arctic  night.  Here  gather  the  Eskimos 
from  all  parts  of  the  Arctic  coast,  east  and  west.  There  are  some  there  now  from 
about  every  mission  and  trading-post  and  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Bishop 
W.  I).  Reeves  (St.  David's  Mission,  Fort  Simpson,  Northwest  Territory,  Canada) 
is  desirous  of  building  a  mission  house  on  Herschel  Island.  He  writes,  under  date 
of  June,  1895,  ^^^  ^  rumor  has  reached  him  of  a  volunteer  ready  for  occupying  this 
station.     To  help  maintain  this  work  is  to  share  in  heroic  service. 
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geological  survey  in  Japan,  274 ;  govern- 
ment paid  indemnity  to  Japan,  277; 
schoolmaster  in  Turkey,  280;  religious 
work  in  Turkey,  281 ;  arithmetic  taught  in 
Turkey,  281 ;  mission  work  in  Syria,  285 ; 
girls'  college  at  Beirflt,  285:  women's 
educational  work  in  Turkey,  285-288; 
schools  and  cleanliness  in  Turkey,  291 ; 
colleges  the  best  in  Turkey,  294 ;  foreign 
mission  schools,  comparative  figures  of, 
300 ;  B.  C.  V.  M.,  comparative  figures  as 
to  pupils  of,  301 :  consular  reports  as  to 
beggars  in  China,  379  ;  industrial  mission 
work  in  Turkey,  India,  and  Africa,  401- 
407;  approximate  statistics  of  charities, 
434  et  seq.;  saloon,  the,  an  institution, 
462:  and  English  charities  compared, 
486  et  S€q.  ;  national  philanthropy,  condi- 
tions of,  489 ;  a  comparison,  489 ;  Conimon- 
wealth,  the,  Bryce,  504 ;  vitality  of  Union, 
tested  by  color  problem  in  the  South, 
507;  citizenship  taught  in  schools,  508, 
528;  Missionary  Association  and  the 
freedmen,  508;  branch  of  Evangelical 
Alliance,  520 ;  civil  war  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Commission,  560:  missionary  and  canal    | 


building,  586 ;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  statistics  as  to 
expenditure  of,  592 ;  Presbyterian  success 
in  Africa,  599 ;  Christian  pastors,  zeal  of, 
600;  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Madura  mission,  603 : 
missionary  association  in  California  and 
Chinese  gifts,  610. 

Amory,  Mrs.  W.,  benevolence  of,  443. 

Amurath  I.  and  janizaries,  187. 

Amusements  in  home  missions,  vicU  Enter- 
tainment 

Ancestral  worship  in  China,  159,  179,  351. 

Andrew  and  Philip,  Society  of,  563. 

Andrews,  Prest.  El.  B.,  on  the  conception  of 
God,  the  true  ground  of  the  superiority  of 
Christian  civilization,  331. 

Angell,  James  B.,  Michigan  University,  on 
Chinese  character,  611. 

Anglo-Chinese  school,  418. 

Anglo-Saxons:  disciplined  by  the  Church 
57;  conversion  of,  education  of  youth, 
etc.,  65,  71,  79,  80;  liberty  loving,  82; 
honored  their  wives,  170;  and  Renais- 
sance, 341;  charities,  427;  considered 
uncultivated  in  China.  611 ;  over  sea, 
630. 

Animals,  Christian  treatment  of,  432,  479. 
499. 

Anthology,  The  Sacred^  Moncure  Conway. 

359. 

Antoninus  accuses  Romans  of  faithlessness, 
etc.,  40;  analysis  of,  41  et  seq.;  his  con- 
ception of  state  polity,  77. 

Antony  murdered  three  hundred  centurions 
in  his  own  house,  41. 

Antony,  St.,  a  hermit,  51. 

Apache  Indians,  234,  235. 

Apollo  Belvidere  and  Pope  Julius,  308; 
and  physical  manliness,  334. 

Apologists,  Christian  virtue  their  strongest 
argument,  36. 

Apologue,  Buddhist,  on  life  and  death.  413. 

Arab  women,  158,  163,  282 ;  sensual  consti- 
tution of  the,  161 ;  schoolmaster  in 
Egypt.  291. 

Arabia  and  Mohammed,  63,  71 :  intel- 
lectual status  of,  compared  with  Christen- 
dom, 189 :  slavery  in,  248  ;  Keith  Falconer 
in,  622. 

Arabic  legend,  an,  600. 

Arbitration,  international,  making  progress, 

US- 
Architecture,  beauties  of  non-Christian.  311, 
312;    Christendom    excels   in    domestic, 
313;  its  evolution  under  Christian  influ- 


vncc,  313,  314 ;  Goihic  unsurpdsiird.  313, 
314;  cMheclrHl,3i3,  314;  taughi  in  Drexel 
In4iilute,398. 

Arctic  mission  work,  624  ft  sf^. 

Aristides,  too  just,  347. 

Aristocracy  the  real  govcinmeni  upon  the 
Tiber,  91. 

Arieona.  forts  abandoned  in,  238. 

Ark,  the  Church  an,  in  Middle  Ages,  61. 

Armenian  patriarchal  anatliema,  403;  ear- 
nest Christian  students,  600. 

Armenians  treat  wives  and  children  well^ 
158;  At  RolJtrt  College,  395. 

Armour    Institute  and   Mission,   Chicago, 

Amold,  Matthew,  on  the  Bible  as  a  book 
ot  conduct,  ao3. 

Arnold,  I'homas,  bis  nilc  ws  to  educational 
dt!velopment,  aoa. 

Art:  educating  influence  of,  309;  will  not 
change  character,  309;  Christians  excel 
in,  310  ti  s^^,:  comparative  failure  of 
nun-Christian  nations  in,  310 ;  favored  by 
Christian  education.  311;  an  apostle  of 
Christianity,  314;  education  in  India, 
405. 

Aryans :  and  Christianity^  147 ;  East  and 
West,  compared  as  to  vitality.  408, 

Asceticism :  Christian  and  non-Chrisliaii, 
51  */  se^. 

Asia:  child  treatment  and  marriage  in,  127. 
138,  131;  needs  Christian  homes,  143; 
moral  evolution  backward  in,  145;  status 
of  woman  in,  156-158;  Cliristian  educa- 
tion in,  280  ft  se^.;  young  men  desire 
education  of  women  in,  393 ;  conception 
of  God  in,  332;  horrible  treatment  of  sick 
in.  370 ;  a  traveler's  description  of  degrada- 
tion in,  370;  hand  toilers  of.  376  et  leq,  : 
hope  in  depends  on  Christianity,  413; 
blighted  by  opium,  461  \  needs  God  and 
Ihr  atonement,  643. 

Aspasia  not  discretlited  by  immoraUty,  168. 

Associated  charities,  445 ;  in  Buffalo,  458. 

Athabasca,  Bishop  of,  635, 

Athens:  democracy  of,  87;  its  slaves,  free 
men,  and  voters,  90;  ideas  in  regarding 
ICuripides  and  Aristides,  347;  poor  were 
rcheved  from  public  treasury,  43a 

Atliledc  Clwb  of  St,  George,  New  York, 
533- 

Athletics  in  Dresden  and  London,  397; 
and  Y.  M.  Ct  A..  558  tt  se^. 

Augustine,  how  received  by  Ethclbcrt,  65. 


Australia  and  social  standing  of  working- 
men,  408. 
Ayesha,  child  wife  of  Mohammed,  13a 

Bacon«  Lord,  on  natural  law,  89;  on  moral 

law  in  government,  89. 
Baltioa^  frogs  of,  a  fable,  126. 
Baltimore  Mechanics'  Art  School,  398^ 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  England,  statistics  of, 

Bangkok,  elephant  temple  and  sleeping 
Buddha  in,  360;  progressive,  361. 

Ekiptism  of  Anglo-Saxons,  63,  65 ;  of  Ger- 
mans by  Charlemagne,  68;  without  re- 
generation in  Germany  in  early  period, 

71. 

Baptist :  a  local  Church,  furnished  ideas  for 
Declaration  of  I  ndependence,  93 ;  college 
at  Ongole.  India,  253;  educational  work 
in  Burmah,  257;  mission  work  in  Bur- 
mah,  363;  foreign  mission  pupils,  com- 
parative figures  of.  301 ;  Young  People's 
Union,  575 ;  Missionary  Union,  number 
of  foreign  converts,  597 ;  American,  in 
Burmah.  6ql|» 

Barbarians:  a  blessing  in  sweeping  away 
the  Romans,  40;  northern,  civilized  by 
Christianity,  49;  made  amenable  to  Chris- 
tian laws,  64. 

Barbaric  Europe  civilized  by  ecclesiastics, 
58. 

Bamardo's,  Dr.,  charities  in  England,  43S. 

Barrows,  Dr.  J.  H.:  on  Christian  Endeavor 
and  its  achievements,  564  ;  at  World^s 
Congress  of  Religions,  587. 

Bai>)c  mission  an  Gold  Coast,  334,  633. 

Bamett,  Wm.  S.  A,,  on  Christians  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  poor,  497, 

Baxter's  mimstr>'  always  in  a  glow,  581. 

Bebek  Seminary.  Turkey.  401,  601. 

Beecher,  H,  W*,  on  God's  rule  in  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms,  199. 

Beggars  everywhere  in  China,  378  ft  sfq, : 
dead  bodies  of,  eaten  by  dogs,  379. 

Beginning  of  the  end  has  come,  637, 

Bcirfllt.  American  girls'  college  at,  285, 

Belgium,  annual   cost  of  strong  drink  in, 

458. 
Benedict,  on  virtues  and  occupations,  59. 
Berkeley  Temple,  work  and  insLttutions  of, 

Boston,  536, 
Bernard,  St.,  approved  monaileries,  59. 
Be rnstoff.  Count  von,  on  the  spirt!  of  charity 

derived  from  Christianity,  496. 
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Bethel,  Germany,  charities  at,  425. 

Bible :  in  place  of  churchly  traditions,  72 ; 
ideas,  influence  of,  81 ;  reformation  with 
open,  81 ;  effect  of  printing,  81 ;  Luther's 
testimony,  81 ;  grew  in  favor  with  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Normans,  8a;  reading  the, 
stirred  up  the  people,  84 ;  authorized  pop- 
ular elections,  85 ;  a  lawyer's  handbook, 
88;  Chauncey  Depew  says  government 
should  recognize,  90;  John  Adams  on 
the,  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  9a ;  diffusion  of, 
most  effectual  way  to  civilize  mankind, 
92 ;  province  of,  not  to  teach  science,  198 ; 
Isaac  Newton  subscribed  to  distribution 
of,  199;  substantially  agrees  with  nature, 
history,  and  conscience,  200 ;  best  book  of 
conduct,  ao2 ;  Diderot  and  Choate  testify 
to  its  value,  202;  translation  in  Samoa, 
908 ;  translations  and  influence  in  Africa, 
219 ;  class,  Japanese,  295 ;  acknowledged 
by  Nestorians,  296;  modem  Syriac  trans- 
lation of,  298;  Koordish  translation  of, 
319;  translation  in  India,  321;  statistics 
of  distribution  of,  by  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  322 ;  the  sailor's  friend,  324 ;  the, 
in  India,  by  Sir  C.  V.  Aitchison,  328; 
the  best  missionary,  329;  contributes  to 
thought  in  India,  334;  given  to  the  com- 
mon people  by  the  Reformation  and 
printing,  340 ;  power  of  in  the  Reformation, 
341 ;  and  moral  sense,  342 ;  influence  of 
on  literature,  346;  Institute,  the,  Chicago, 
512;  meeting,  an  athletic,  533 ;  classes  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  attendance  at,  558;  readings, 
by  Mr.  Moody,  in  Chicago,  580;  in  Mad- 
agascar, 599 ;  readers  in  the  Zenana  mis- 
sion, 602;  sealed  up  in  a  vase  by  an  In- 
dian i)rince,  642. 

Bigot,  the,  injured  by  stupidity,  198. 

Billiards  and  bowling  alley  at  People's  Pal- 
ace, Jersey  City,  522. 

Bird's  Nt'st  charity,  483. 

Birmingham,  England,  magistrates  appoint 
women  to  visit  prisons  in,  476. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  I.  H.,  a  convert  to  missions 
through  traveling  in  non-Christian  lands, 
370. 

Bismarck  u  Christian,  89;  the  Thor's  ham- 
mer of  to-tlay,  184. 

Blandina,  tortured  and  martyred  by  An- 
toninus, 43. 

Blind  and  deaf,  number  of,  in  America, 
1880,  434. 

Blood  and  Fire,  by  General  Booth,  554. 


Bombay,  more  helpers  asked  for,  by  mis- 
sionaries in  conference,  637. 

Bonaventura  and  the  Cross,  59. 

Boniface,  his  axe,  67 ;  chopped  down  thun- 
der-tree, 67 ;  his  influence  in  Europe,  67. 

Books  for  sailors,  328. 

Booth  fEimily,  members  of,  imprisoned  for 
conscience  sake,  55a 

Booth,  General  William,  545;  on  propor- 
tion of  fallen  women  and  criminals  re- 
formed, 551;  article  on  Blood  and  Fire, 

554. 

Booth,  Mrs.  Catherine,  545. 

Boston :  the  People's  Institute,  394 ;  relieved 
sufferers  from  flood  in  China.  382 ;  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  by  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
394;  better  dwellings  in,  396;  Wells  Insti- 
tute in,  398 ;  Benevolence,  by  E.  E.  Hale, 
437 ;  homes  for  women  in,  437 ;  charities 
in,  437  //  seq.;  statistics  of  charitable 
agencies  in,  442;  scientific  temperance 
taught  in,  459;  Berkeley  Temple  and 
kindred  local  work,  536;  the  Ruggles 
Street  Church  in,  538;  City  Missionary 
Society's  report,  538;  firesh  air  charity, 
539 ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  library, 
558,  559;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium,  561 ; 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  562. 

Boys'  Battalion  and  Armour  Institute,  517; 
New  York,  533;  brigade  in  New  York. 
518;  Brooklyn,  519;  People's  Palace, 
Jersey  City,  525 ;  Berkeley  Temple,  Bos- 
^o»».  537;  brigades  and  distinguished 
patronage,  490. 

Bowery  Mission,  the,  New  York,  518; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the,  558. 

Brace,  Chas.  Loring,  and  chivalry,  171 ;  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  478,  479. 

Brahm  not  a  personal  being,  388. 

Brahman  defiled  by  shadow  of  low-caste 
man,  95;  represents  deity,  189. 

Brahmanism:  never  persecuted,  47;  influ- 
enced as  to  caste  by  Mohammedanism, 
95 ;  has  not  fiercely  persecuted  noncon- 
formists, 105;  and  womanhood,  149  «?/ 
seq.:  and  curse  upon  widowhood,  155 ; 
does  not  educate  the  masses,  189.  251 : 
confused  as  to  God,  195 ;  and  libraries,  a 
comparison,  320 ;  rules  of,  and  their  effect, 
328 ;  influence  of  English  education  on, 
328;  and  transmigration,  360;  and  caste, 
362  et  seq,,  467 ;  and  literary  class,  365 ; 
and  impersonality  of  God,  388 ;  has  no 
word  for  conscience,  388 ;    hopeless,  413- 
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4x7;  and  Christianity  compared  as  to 
charity,  493. 

Brahmans:  power  of  broken,  338;  the 
Pharisees  of  the  earth,  365;  have  lost 
ground  as  to  government  employ  in 
India,  604. 

Brandis,  Pro!.,  on  ihe  veracity  of  Christi- 
anity, 645, 

Bridge  of  Hope  Refuge,  by  Miss  Mary  H. 
Steer,  474, 

Briggs,  Govemor,  the  Bible  a  iawyer's  hand* 
book,  88. 

British  civic  C^bric  indebted  to  Scriptures, 
8a;  cabinet  and  Christian  members,  89; 
rule  in  India  beneficial,  96;  nation  began, 
with  wars.  1 08 ;  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
stiiibtics,  323;  Encyclopedia,  translation 
of,  in  Burmah.  351 ;  government,  relief  of 
drought  by,,  in  India,  383,  586;  rule, 
probity  of,  m  India^  387;  charities,  427 
ititq,;  missionary  societies,  statistics  as 
to  converts,  597 ;  American  missions,  623 
tt  stq, ;    volunteer  missionary  students, 

639. 

Brooklyn:  the  Pratt  Institute.  398;  statistics 
of  charities  in,  444 ;  effective  mission 
work  in,  and  statii>tics,  518,  519;  chapels 
in,  by  E.  H.  Byington,  527;  Y.  M*  C.  A. 
in*  558.  562. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  on  Ending  and  doing  duty, 

563. 

Brotherhood  r  Edward  the  Confessor  on, 
80;  a  Christian  doctrine,  84;  assumed  in 
modern  literature,  346;  sense  of,  should 
be  promoted,  449, 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  53a.  56a, 

Brown,  Archibald  G.,  and  East  London 
Tabernacle  work,  542. 

Br>^ant,  poet  of  nature  and  patriotism,  184, 

Br>Tc,  Pror,  as  to  American  problems.  504. 

Buddha,  monks  of,  in  Chinese  Turkestan, 
145;  the  sleeping,  960;  image  of,  334> 

Buddhism :  was  not  persecuted,  47 ;  tender 
to  animals,  61 :  suffered  from  Chinese 
and  Japanese  errors,  63 ;  early  triumphs 
of.  64 ;  against  caste.  85,  96,  97 ;  in  Siam, 
Japan,  and  China,  97 ;  has  no  indepen- 
dent local  churches,  103  ;  not  fiercely  per- 
secute nonconformists,  105;  and  infanti- 
cide, 134;  has  no  personal  God,  137,  189, 
I95t  335*-  3554  357 1  and  womanhood  in 
China,  139:  and  education  and  companai' 
tive  elevation  of  women,  156;  and  regard 
lor  parents  and  children,  166;  against  in- 


tellectual development,  189;  in  Siam,  358 
it  ieq.;  in  Burmah,  363;  in  Japan,  273 
€t  seg,;  moral  and  intellectual  tendency 
of.  333.  356  '^  -f'/'  I  *  spiritual  opiate, 
337;  and  preaching,  343;  indifference 
to  poverty,  378  et  seq.:  hopeless,  413; 
and  charity,  433:  a  comimrison,  433 ;  an* 
tiquity  in  India  and  China.  587. 

Buddhist :  councils  not  representative  of  the 
people,  86;  monks,  ten  thousand  in  one 
city,  a6i ;  Nikko,  holy  place  of,  334 ;  lax- 
ity as  to  marriage  among  lower  classes 
of,  385;  not  propagating  their  religion. 
587. 

Bugle  Call,  the,  339, 

Building  and  loan  associations  in  America, 
408. 

Bulc,  the,  in  Africa,  34B. 

Btirdctt-Coutts,  Baroness,  and  the  Flower 
Girts*  Brigade,  478  ;  cliarity  of,  491. 

Burke  on  combination,  35;  on  free  govern- 
ment. 87. 

Burmah:  womanhood  in,  138,  156,  157; 
Baptist  educational  and  mission  work  in, 
257,262;  the  great  pagoda  in  Rangoon, 
263;  translation  of  British  Encyclopedia 
in,  351 ;  no  coinage  io,  358 ;  despotic  gov- 
ernment, 359;  poverty  in.  379;  Christian 
missions  successful  In,  604. 

Buract  on  ill-governing  princes,  84, 

BurEon  on  conscience  in  East  Africa,  aa6, 

Byington,  E  H.,  on  chapel  work  In  Brook- 
lyn, 537. 

Cable,  G.  W„  on  the  work  of  the  church. 

Cadets,  Christian  influence  among,  115. 

Ciesar,  Augustus,  poverty  in  Rome  in 
reign  of,  419, 

Caesarian  worship  a  piece  of  statecraft,  47, 

Cairo,  Moslem  university  at.  391 ;  Minister- 
ing Children's  League  in,  479, 

Calcutta,  Bishop  of,  letter  as  to  physical 
improvement  of  Christians  in  India.  4J3« 

California,  Chinese  gifts  to  minions  in.  6\o, 

Caligula,  deification  of,  41. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mothers'  Union  and 
Cantabrigia  Cfub,  477, 

Canada:  homes  for  English  children  in. 
478:  the  Ministering  Children's  League 
in, 480 1  Romnn  Catholic  Indian  missions 
in,  336;  children's  hospital  in,  480; 
Christian  Endeavor  and  Epworth 
League  in,  57a;  Canadian  mission  work 
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in  Formosa,  593;   English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in,  624-626. 
Cannibalism  in  South  Seas,  207-212  et  seq,; 

in  Fiji,  213,  639 ;  in  Africa,  210,  220,  347 ; 

and  the  Dyaks,  255-257;  and  Eskimos, 

624. 
Canterbury,  cathedral.  64;  Archbishop  of, 

and  paper  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  493. 
Canton,  wretchedness  of  poor  in,  380 ;  has 

one  asylum,  380. 
Carey,  Wm.,  on  the  preacher's  business, 

565. 

Carlyle,  an  Old  Testament  Christian,  183. 

Carroll,  Dr.,  on  number  of  annual  religious 
services  in  America,  345. 

Caste :  city  gates  closed  to  keep,  95 ;  Bud- 
dhists discarded  it,  966,  967 ;  girls  taught 
to  keep,  178 ;  education  for  victims  of, 
242 ;  hope  in  transmigration  for  low,  360 ; 
rigid  observance  and  outcome  of  par- 
ticularized, 362-366;  Christian  family  of 
low,  363;  labor  subdivision  of,  386;  the 
regnant,  does  not  raise  lower,  408,  418; 
essential  to  a  perfect  Brahman,  467;  a 
terrible  test  for  Christian  converts  in 
India,  602. 

Cathedral,  Canterbury,  64;  York,  66; 
Cologne,  312;  Exeter,  313;  Durham,  493. 

Cathedrals  built  as  if  for  eternity,  314. 

Celibacy,  a  protest,  61 ;  Buddhist,  151. 

Celts  benefited  by  St.  Patrick,  64. 

Century,  the  twentieth,  637. 

Ceylon,  356,  357;  Raman  aided  by  mon- 
keys in  conquering,  369;  Y.  M.  C.  «\.  in, 
561. 

Channing  on  the  Christian  ideal,  391. 

Charities  :  no  systematic,  in  Shanghai,  380 ; 
the  divine  plan  of,  419;  Christian,  in 
Justinian's  time,  420;  in  China,  a  com- 
parison, 421 ;  in  St.  Petersburg,  statistics, 
421 ;  the  Central  Bureau,  in  Dresden, 
422;  in  France,  423;  in  Italy,  423;  Euro- 
pean, by  Liefde,  a  wonderful  story,  424; 
Westphalian,  425,  426;  England,  427  et 
seq. ;  the  Barnardo,  428 ;  Rej^isfer  and 
Digest,  London,  430;  and  New  York 
churches,  430  ct  seq.;  institutions  of 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
statistics  of,  435,  436;  for  children  in 
Philadelphia,  435 ;  institutions,  Boston, 
437-442 ;  Brooklyn,  statistics  of,  444 ; 
associated,  445;  United  Slates  and  Can- 
ada, statistics  of,  447 ;  Organization  So- 
ciety, I^ndon,  457 ;  English  and  Ameri- 


can compared,  486 ;  special,  by  Church 
of  England  in  twenty-five  years,  488; 
traditional,  in  England.  489;  spirit  of 
England,  491;  the  spirit  of,  proceeds 
from  Christianity,  496. 

Charlemagne :  wars  of,  mainly  against  bar- 
barism, 68 ;  required  his  subjects  to  be 
baptized,  68 ;  his  conquest  of  Wittekind 
and  the  Saxons,  68 ;  crowned  by  Leo  IIL, 
68 ;  eulogized  by  Sismondi,  71 ;  Christian- 
ized Anglo-Saxons,  71;  his  laws  and 
power,  78 ;  his  guardianship  of  widows 
and  orphans,  170;  his  schools.  191. 

Charms  and  incantations,  66. 

Chemical  products  influenced  by  emotions, 

454. 

Chicago,  Hull  House  Social  Settlement, 
448;  general  and  statistical  account  of 
mission  work  in,  512-517 ;  Christian  En- 
deavor uses  eight  languages  in.  564. 

Child  marriage  and  murder,  127 ;  marriage, 
law  on,  in  India,  129;  consecration  in 
Japan,  153;  training  in  Sandwich  Islands. 
177;  devoted  to  evil  spirits  in  New  Zea- 
land, 177. 

Childhood,  importance  of  in  civilization, 
126;  glorified  age  of,  193;  character 
shaped  by  education,  194. 

Children:  influenced  by  political  atmos- 
phere, 119;  shifting  for  themselves  in 
Siam,  128 ;  abandonment  of,  favored  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  131 ;  preference  for 
male  in  India,  132;  destroyed  in  Asia, 
132  et  seq. ;  murder  in  Africa  of  de- 
formed, 138 ;  murder  of,  in  South  Seas, 
138,  139 ;  sacrificed,  138,  361 ;  well 
treated  in  Turkey  and  Armenia,  158; 
Charlemagne  protected  orphan,  170; 
Moslem  training  of,  172 ;  of  high  ere  lasses, 
how  trained  in  Turkey,  173,  174 ;  \'icious 
training  of,  in  Sandwich  Islands,  177; 
Brahman,  how  trained,  178;  in  China, 
unfilial  and  headstrong,  179;  and  Chris- 
tian homes,  180;  state  should  bring  up, 
187 ;  none  in  Greek  art,  193 ;  bought  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  Africa,  226 ;  in  Jai^>an, 
progressive,  278  ;  asylum  for,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 421 ;  cripples,  etc.,  cared  for  in  I^n- 
don,  429 ;  hospitals  for,  in  London.  433 ; 
institutions  for  care  of,  435 ;  bred  in 
vicious  atmosphere  of  great  cities,  452; 
of  intemperate  families  have  pre-natal 
defects,  458 ;  Maideld  lectures  on  bring- 
ing up  of,  478 ;  country  holidays  for,  478, 
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530»  533,  53^ ;  cared  for  in  Ireland,  483 ; 
Dinner  Society  lor  destitute,  491. 

Children's  L^iigue,  the  Ministering,  479. 

China :  court  of  justice  in.  93 ;  patriarchal 
despotism  holds  sway  in,  98  ;  criticism  of 
government  invited  irj,  98;  emperor 
represents  God  in,  98;  emperor  of  and 
president  of  the  United  Stales  com- 
pared, 98;  popylation  of,  six  times  tha^ 
of  United  Stales,  98;  comparison  of 
government  with  European  nations,  98; 
government  methods  in,  99  et  seq. ;  pov- 
erty (ind  corniption  in,  100;  religions  of, 
in  relation  to  civil  liberty,  101;  a  Rus- 
sian's view  of  justice,  etc.,  in.  101 ;  crim- 
inal court  procedures  in,  loa;  opiiira 
business  in,  103;  prejudices  hinder 
progress  in,  103;  missionaries  consulted 
by  officials  in.  103 ;  Fatherhood  of  God 
not  known  in,  126.  127 ;  no  belief  in  a 
personal  God  in,  125,  137,  189,  195,  352, 
4IX;  cbiM  life  and  marriage  in,  ia8;  in* 
fianticide  in,  134;  woman  degraded  and 
uneducated  in,  139,  140.  141.  143.  197; 
some  happy  dome-stic  hfc  in,  170 ;  ances- 
tral worship  in,  179,  351 ;  treatment  of 
girls  in,  189,  268;  education  and  civil 
ser\'ice  in,  263  ef  Sfq> ;  no  caste,  but  clas- 
sification in.  a68;  ancient  schooling  of, 
268;  education  free  to  all  in,  366;  univer- 
sity examinations  in.  267;  the  almanac  in, 
270;  dearth  of  books  in.  3J0;  westem 
studies  in,  3^3;  official  corruption  reacts 
on  people  of,  etc.^  351;  Williams  and 
Lansdcll,  on  character  in,  35a,  353;  re- 
sponsibility to  emperor  and  not  to  God  in, 
354;  moral  evolution,  354;  needs  western 
liberal  arts.  355 ;  opportunities  of  literary 
class  in,  355;  poverty  in,  377  et  s«q,; 
wretched  houses  and  homes  in.  378:  beg- 
gars everywhere  in,  379,  3S0;  govern- 
ment exclusive  and  oppressive  in,  381 ; 
compared  with  Japan  as  to  poor  relief, 
38a;  phraseology  as  to  laborers  in,  391 : 
outlook  of  working  classes  bad  in,  407 ; 
officials  corrupt  in,  411 ;  suicide  a  virtue 
in,  413;  coffiparison  with  France  as  to 
chanty,  424;  curse  of  opium  in,  461; 
Christian  Endeavor  in.  572;  Buddhism 
entered  65  A.D.,  587 ;  United  States  min* 
ister  indorsed  missions  in.  594;  Dr.  Cor- 
bett  on  mission  work  in,  607;  good 
character  of  native  Christians  in,  608 ;  a 
native  ev^ingelist  in,  609;  a  compiarisoii 


of,  as  to  Christian  privileges,  638;  love 
and  spiritual  renewal  needed  in,  642. 

Chinese,  character  of.  264  ti  stq, ;  indom- 
itable in  industry  and  thrift,  378  ;  mission 
work  among,  in  New  York.  531 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, gifts  to  missions,  610. 

Choaie,  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  192; 
on  the  Bible  in  schools,  aoa. 

Christ :  and  civilij^tion,  31 :  the  Son  of 
Man,  85 ;  an  aggressive  Personage,  107 ; 
Prince  of  Peace,  115;  honored  woman- 
hood, 148 ;  opened  new  moral  era,  168 ; 
and  the  Church  in  education,  196 ;  against 
slavery,  246;  and  men  of  the  sea,  324; 
rational  belief  in  superhumanity  of,  331 ; 
the  Divine  Fficndship  in,  339;  generosity 
and  courage  of.  393 ;  His  teaching  as  to 
Christian  activities,  503;  atonement  of, 
555;  Asia's  need  of,  642;  hisioric»U  learn- 
ing will  promote  acknowledgment  of, 
645 ;  I'rof.  Eirandis.  of  Bohn,  on,  645* 

Christendoni:  founding  of, 35;  might  be  in- 
dicted by  Chinese,  loa;  music  of^  317; 
and  China  compared,  354;  ho{ie  as  to 
industries  in,  307 ;  municipal  charity  uni' 
vcrsrtl  in,  443. 

Christian :  virtues  promoted  cause  of  Christ 
in  early  ages,  36;  emperors  without 
grace,  an  improvement  on  the  Pagans, 
47  \  leaders  in  early  church  trained  under 
Roman  infiuence,  50 ;  character  in  early 
ages  analyzed,  50  ti  seq, :  hermit  life  and 
monosticism,  51 ;  Roman  power,  the,  57 
€t  seq^;  Europe  created  by  Christian 
Rome,  62  et  seq. ;  ideas,  seeds  of  civiliia- 
rion,  and  moral  life,  64;  Ethelbert  be- 
came, through  Augustine,  65 ;  historian 
lives  in  a  gl«ss  house,  71 ;  kings  not 
always  sanctified  by  baptism,  73 ;  thought 
modified  Roman  law,  77 ;  and  national  in- 
terests identical,  87;  character  in  endur- 
ing commonwealths.  90;  faith  of  mother 
good  enough  for  Chaunccy  Depew,  90; 
law  in  India  ^^,etseq,;  ideas  operating 
in  Siam  and  Japan,  97;  local  churches 
promote  liberty  in  foreign  lands,  103; 
government  and  justice  in  Tahiti,  105; 
men  at  West  Point,  115;  idea  of  home 
life,  135  et  seq,:  workers  asked  for  by 
conference  at  Bombay,  137 ;  home  needed 
in  Asia,  14a;  charncler  cultivated  in 
Japanese  schools,  146;  and  Hindu  treat- 
ment of  widows  contrasted,  155;  nurture, 
iTft  «r  stq, :  home,  child  tnuoing  in,  179 ; 
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home  of  Dr.  Vincent's  childhood,  i8o; 
Emerson  on  the  importance  of  the  word, 
184;  ideas  quicken  intellect,  187;  senti- 
ment, and  the  founding  of  universities, 
195 ;  students,  proportion  of,  in  American 
colleges,  199;  pioneers  honored,  2ao; 
coffee  plantation  in  Africa,  221 ;  literature 
read  by  thousands  of  youths  in  Africa, 
224 ;  Indians  at  a  horse  race,  237 ;  educa- 
tional work  in  Oroomiah,  295  et  seq,; 
literature  in  modem  Syriac,  298 ;  nations 
take  the  moral  and  intellectual  lead,  303, 
304 ;  music,  314 ;  literature,  318  ;  concep- 
tion of  God  the  basis  of  civilization,  331 ; 
and  non-Christian  ideas  related  to  life, 
334  et  seq.  ;  doctrines  and  printing,  340 ; 
character  stands  high  in  India,  367;  and 
non-Christian  lands,  contrasted  as  to  con- 
dition of  labor,  376 ;  lands  favor  the  poor, 
391  £t  seq,:  work  in  Paris,  392;  charity, 
by  Dr.  Bamardo,  428 ;  worship  in  an 
English  reformatory,  455;  womanhood 
and  temperance  reform,  459 ;  lands  send 
strong  drink  to  Africa,  461 ;  civilization 
and  woman's  work,  464 ;  socialism  in  the 
Church  of  England,  495;  element  in 
humanitarian  activities,  496;  workers 
trained  at  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  512- 
517;  should  show  his  colors,  549;  com- 
mission of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  civil  war,  560 ; 
pastors  aided  by  Christian  Endeavor, 
569  et  seq.;  converts  in  pagan  lands, 
statistics,  596;  natives  in  India  com- 
mended by  Sir  William  Muir  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  601,  602;  heroism,  621 
et  seq. 

Christian  Endeavor,  history  and  achieve- 
ments of,  vide  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 

Christianity :  new  ideal  of  life  introduced 
by,  energized  by  the  creative  Spirit,  35 ; 
suppressed  gladiatorial  combats,  41 ;  re- 
garded by  Rome  as  a  rival,  44;  perse- 
cuted more  than  other  religions,  47; 
Canon  F.irrar  on  Constantine's,  48;  civil- 
ized norlliern  barbarians,  49;  and  fall  of 
the  empire,  52;  progress  of,  in  fifth  cen- 
tury. 53;  H'lieved  the  i)oor,  53;  became 
fashionable,  53  ;  a  jiower  for  good  in  Dark 
^K^^^Sl ;  Pop^'  Hildebrand  advanced,  57  ; 
not  resjionsible  for  pagan  superstitions, 
63;  barbarians  inlluenc«'(l  by,  64;  intel- 
lectual contusion  as  to,  in  early  Church, 
65;  has  usi'd  the  sword,  71  ;  perpetuating 
superstitions,  71 ;    hindered   by  heathen- 


ism, 72 ;  Voltaire  testified  to  coraparative 
purity  of,  72;  and  popular  liberty,  77-, 
elevated  early  English  people.  So;  a 
£aictor  in  free  government,  87 ;  served  by 
the  most  eminent  men,  89 ;  part  of  com- 
mon law  in  England  and  America,  89; 
and  religious  toleration,  105 ;  and  popular 
freedom,  107 ;  has  modified  barbarities  of 
war,  112;  indebted  to  popular  liberty, 
115;  furnished  better  ideal  for  homes  in 
Japan,  145;  results  of,  in  treatment  of 
women  and  children  in  Turkey,  158 ;  es- 
tablished the  marriage  ties  in  Tahiti,  167 ; 
changed  the  world's  ideas  in  respect  to 
sanctity  of  marriage,  168;  and  conse- 
crated cradles,  180 ;  as  related  to  educa- 
tion, 187^/ j^^.;  and  higher  education,  194 
et  seq. ;  favors  intellectuality,  195 ;  based 
on  facts,  200;  jurist's  rules  of  evidence 
applied  to,  200 ;  principles  of,  in  advanced 
schools,  202  et  seq. ;  in  South  Seas,  207 ; 
and  slavery,  246;  and  Joseph  Neesima  in 
Japan,  274;  in  Japan,  279;  what  it  has 
done  and  makes  clear,  300 ;  motive  and 
method  of,  in  education  302 ;  influence  on 
art  of,  309  et  seq.;  stimulates  literature, 
320,  346;  advanced  by  preaching,  342; 
moves  lowest  classes  in  India,  367; 
has  produced  great  effects  in  India, 
368;  indorsed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  369; 
broadly  sympathetic,  393;  promotes  in- 
dustries in  new  countries,  407 ;  improves 
physical  condition  in  India,  412;  creating 
hope  in  Asia,  414;  and  the  problem  of 
the  poor,  419;  triumphant  among  Ger- 
man peasantry,  425:  and  associated 
charities,  445  ;  and  the  victims  of  vice  and 
crime,  452;  and  morality  inseparable, 
463 ;  compared,  as  to  philanthropy,  with 
Asiatic  religions,  482:  prominence  given 
to  practical  side  of,  by  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 487;  the  main  source  of  philan- 
thropy, 496,  497 ;  progress  of,  as  an 
inward  power,  498 ;  opposed  to  slavery, 
499;  in  its  self-propagating  power,  503 
etscq.;  Bishop  Huntington  on  practical, 
503 ;  two  great  commandments  of,  504 ; 
value  of  the  laymen  to,  576;  at  a  White 
Heat,  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  578 ;  has  firm 
hold  upon  India,  604;  success  of,  in 
China,  and  comparisons,  612 ;  Climacteric 
era  of,  known  to  (iod  only,  643-645. 
Christians  martyred  in  Rome,  42  et  seq.  ;  in 
British  cabinet  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  89. 
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Church,  the  ;  tin  organization,  35;  and  Ro- 
man life  contrasted,  36;  hisrory  of,  in 
cariy  ages,  41  et  seq.:  buill  up  northern 
ctvilization,  49;  asceticism  in,  31,  secu- 
lar power  of,  54;  unifier  of  Europe,  57; 
celibacy,  a  protest,  61;  dcmocniic  drift 
of,  in  Middk  Ages,  84;  siood  for  common 
people  against  titled  violence,  85 ;  vtrsm 
bad  politics,  116;  vitally  related  to  the 
state,  131 ;  as  a  founder  of  schools  of 
learning,  195;  opportunity  in  India,  329; 
intellectual  and  moral  life  inherited  from, 
342;  the  only  almoner  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  430;  conflict  of,  widi  social  im- 
morality, 462,  463  ;  a  body  of  activities, 
503;  U.  L.  Moody's  at  Chicago,  573;  of 
the  future  in  Christian  Endeavor^  570; 
the  tokens  of  final  triumph  of,  643 ;  Mis- 
sionary Society,  compiiraiive  figures  of 
pupils  of,  302;  Temperance  Society  of 
English,  460;  organic  action  of,  etc,  487; 
royally  and  nobility  in  relation  to,  488; 
Attitude  and  Aim  of,  by  Rev,  Harry 
Jones,  493;  and  Christian  socialism, 495; 
home  missions  and  lay  helpers  in  Lon- 
don, 541 ;  work  of  laymen  in,  574. 

Cicero:  home  and  literary  work  of^  36;  a 
philosopher  and  statesman,  38;  treat- 
ment of,  «ftcr  death,  by  Fukia,  141. 

Circassian  women  slaves  in  Turkey,  163. 

Circus  Maxim  us  enlarged  to  seat  half  mil- 
hon,  Rome  mad  for  bloud.  41, 

Cities :  contain  one-fifth  of  the  human  race, 
457;  figures  as  to  |>opulation  of,  511, 
value  and  methods  of  home  mission 
work  in,  511. 

Citiicnship,  American,  192,  538,  581. 

Ciiy  missionary  societies  and  work,  \tide 
Chanties,  Industrial  Training,  Missions, 
Salvation  Army* 

Civilization  :  ethical  basis  of  modem,  31 ; 
Christian,  by  Church.  49 ;  of  Old  World 
and  Christianity,  50,  51 ;  early  European, 
58;  basis  of  persona]  liberty  to  do  right, 
83;  most  be  lifted,  Parkhurst,  120;  and 
domestic  life,  125 ;  keeps  child  at  school, 
127;  Hindu,  and  womanhood,  166;  com- 
bined strength  of,  187;  among  early 
Christians.  190;  among  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  ^40;  ennobled  by  Christian 
art,  311;  Buddhism  unfavorable  to,  337; 
tow  among  Hindus,  33B;  called  for  by  a 
faroftd  humanity,  370;  relatively  high 
ages  ago  in  China  and  India,  376;  de- 


graded by  caste,  386;  in  it^  youth,  414, 
4t5;  civil  service  examinations  in  China, 
263. 

Cliirk,  Dr.  F.  E.«  founder  and  president  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  564,  572, 

Classic  learning  gave  no  religious  litera- 
ture, 341, 

Clergy,  in  Middle  Ages,  efficient  in  states- 
craft,  80;  right  of,  to  spe;dc  on  politics, 
119;  relation  to  the  people  of  Church  of 
England,  493. 

Clothing,  a  symbol  of  religious  diflfercnccs, 

349. 

Coffee,  plantation  in  Africa,  aai;  raised  on 
mission  farms  in  Africa,  and  sold  in 
America,  404, 

Coifi,  dissatisfied  with  his  pagan  faith,  65, 

College,  Tung-Cho,  training,  197 ;  Doshi- 
sha,  Japan,  374 ;  Euphrates,  287 ;  Ameri- 
can, in  Turkey,  1*94,  295;  A I  nub,  289, 
293;  Marash,  292;  Oroomiah,  297; 
Jaffna,  301 ;  settlement,  the,  448.  451 ; 
Grace  Church,  Philadelphia,  534. 

Colleges :  religious  foundations  in  Europe 
and  America,  195  et  seq,;  proportion  of 
Christian  students  in  American,  199; 
work  in  India,   of  English,  334, 

Colonies,  American,  based  on  federation 
of  Jewish  tribes,  93, 

Colored  race  j  vidt  Frccdmen, 

Common  people  defended  by  church  in 
Middle  Ages,  85;  law  and  Christianity, 
89. 

Comparadve  religions  ideas  as  related  to 
life,  334  et  stq, 

Confucius,  taught  right  of  rebellion,  97, 
371;  intcJlectual  concepts  of,  264;  image 
of,  reverenced  in  Chinese  schools,  266; 
said  to  have  practised  deception,  353. 

Confucianism  ;  powerless  as  to  infanticide, 
134;  has  no  God  for  common  people. 
137*  J93»  338;  allows  seven  grounds  for 
divorce,  14a;  wanting  in  great  motiires 
and  moral  maxims,  338 ;  fails  as  to  higher 
manhood,  338 ;  authorities  as  to  its  effects 
in  duplicity  of  character,  351,  ttieq,:  and 
Christianity  compared  as  to  charily,  38a, 
438,  434,  436;  fails  in  study  of  social 
problems,  381 ;  and  France  compared  as 
to  charity,  424, 

Confusion  of  creation  with  the  Creator,  359* 

Congregationalism :  pupils  of,  in  foreign 
mission  schools,  301 ;  gain  of,  in  Chicago, 
513;  Brooklyn  statistics  of,  519;  in  Jersey 
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City,  5ao;  New  England,  6ia;  donations 
of,  in  England,  6ao. 

Conscience:  developed  individuality  in 
Middle  Ages,  83 ;  gave  weight  to  battle- 
axes,  83;  no  word  for,  in  India,  388;  sup- 
pressed among  poor  in  London,  453 ;  a 
political  safeguard  in  America,  505. 

Constantine :  his  vision,  48 ;  statesmanship, 
48 ;  his  edict  of  toleration,  49 ;  his  sons  per- 
secuted pagans,  49 ;  his  motive,  49 ;  his 
influence  not  wholly  good,  62. 

Constantinople,  well-to-do  families  influ- 
enced by  education  in  England,  164; 
education  in,  280;  patriarch  of,  anathe- 
matized Christians,  402. 

Contrast  of  modern  governments  with 
former  despotisms,  86. 

Conversion  of  northern  nations,  62;  of 
pagans  nominal,  71 ;  of  Europe,  vide 
Appendix. 

Convocation  of  Indian  Missions,  238,  241- 

243- 

Conway,  Moncure,  on  sacred  books  of  the 
East,  359. 

Conwell,  Dr.  R.  H.,  on  corruption  in 
China,  100,  on  Grace  Church,  Philadel- 
ptiia,  534. 

Cook's,  Joseph,  article,  "  My  Jury,"  183. 

Co-operation,  advantages  of,  392. 

Copleston,  Dr.,  on  society  and  religion  in 
Ceylon,  356. 

Corbett,  Dr.  H.,  in  China,  355,  356;  on 
mission  work  in  China,  607. 

Cornell  University  supports  workers  in 
Tokyo,  562. 

Country  outings  for  the  poor  of  Boston, 
440.539:  New  York.  441,  530-533;  Lon- 
don, 478. 

Courage  of  Christian  martyrs,  44. 

Cow.  sanctity  in  India  of,  148. 

Creed,  primitive,  35. 

Crime,  victims  of,  and  Christianity,  452. 

Crittenden,  C.  N.,  and  the  Florence  mis- 
sions, 444. 

Cromwell :  on  identity  of  Christian  and 
national  interests,  87;  commenced  battles 
witli  prayer,  121. 

Cross,  th«',  the  saviour  of  I'.urope  in  Dark 
Ages.  53;  made  men  amenable  to  law, 
64;  ideal  of  life  typified  by,  220;  prin- 
ciple of.  in  Christian  life,  503 ;  final  tri- 
umph t)f,  in  missionary  work,  588,  589, 

643. 
Cross,  the  Southern,  207. 


Crusades,  the,  108;  ultimate  utility  of,  iii; 

related  to  hospitals,  424,  433. 
Oust,  Dr.  R.  N.,  on  African  languages  and 

dialects,    219;    a  plea   for   Africa,  220; 

Africa  and  the  drink  traffic.  461. 
Cuyler,  Dr.  T.  L.,  on  Christianity  at  a  white 

heat,  578. 

Dark  Ages,  historical  concept  of,  53  et  seq. 

Dark  Continent,  lighting  up  the,  219. 

Darkest  England,  by  General  Booth,  545. 

Darwin,  Charles,  a  subscriber  to  missions, 
630. 

Daughters,  The  King's,  467. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  a  believer,  199. 

Deaconess  houses  in  Germany,  etc,  481; 
work  in  India,  593,  602. 

Deaf  and  blind  in  America,  number  of  in 
1880,  434. 

Deaf,  cared  for  in  New  York,  533. 

Declaration  of  Independence :  preceded  by 
self-government,  91 ;  related  to  local  Bap- 
tist church  government,  9X 

Democracy:  and  Christianity,  84,  91;  of 
Athens,  injurious,  91;  true.  President 
Tucker  quoted  on,  393. 

Depew,  Chauncey,  upon  infidel  charities,  90 ; 
on  the  spirit  of  charity  derived  from 
Christianity,  496. 

Despotism  patriarchal  in  China,  97. 

Destitution  outside  of  America,  a  compari- 
son, 376. 

Devil  and  Seven  Bags  of  Lies,  349. 

Dickens,  Charles,  and  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  491. 

Diderot  taught  his  daughter  the  Bible,  202. 

Divination,  a  power  in  China,  270, 

Divinities  and  rites  for  every  occasion  in 
ancient  Rome,  39. 

Divorce,  China,  141 ;  Turkestan,  145  ;  India, 
161 ;  vide  Womanhood  and  Woman. 

Dodge,  Miss  G.  H.,  and  working  girls'  clubs 
in  New  York,  470. 

Dodge,  W'illiam  E.,  gifts  of,  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, 620. 

Dollars,  ten  millions  for  evangelizing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  islands,  215. 

Domestic:  art  and  science,  Philadelphia, 
398  ;  safety  imperiled  by  vice,  462. 

Domestic  missions,  vide  Missions. 

Dorchester,  Dr.,  on  education  of  North 
American  Indians,  233;  on  gross  expen- 
diture on  home  missions  in  sixty  years, 
506. 
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Dragons,  rum-scUing.  4G1. 

Dresden,  People's  Club  in,  397;  systemntic 

poor  relief  in.  422. 
Drcxel   Instimte,  Philadelphia,  398. 
Drexel.  Miss,  and    cducalion    of  colored 

races,  508. 
Drink  and  heredity,  458. 
Druids  and  Celts,  64, 
Drum  mo  nd,   Henry,  on  consistent   native 

ChriJ^tians  in  Africa,  599, 
Dublin,  a  home  for  the  dying  in^  485. 
Duelling,  112. 

Duff,  Alex.,  on  care  for  souls,  640. 
Dwellings  improved,  396;  in  Boston,  438. 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  missions  among  the»  255. 

B^t,  romance  of  the  far,  355* 

Ecclesiasiics :  in  Dark  Ages  efficient,  54; 
Voltaire  on  their  relative  superiority,  72: 
and  religious  orders,  58  ft  siq, ;  of  Middle 
Ages  better  than  pagans,  84 ;  indispensable 
to  statecraft,  78;  aided  in  aboli!ion  of 
slavery,  346. 

Education:  reladon  of  Christianity  to,  1B7; 
maxims  and  principles  relating  to,  1S7 
ef  s€q. ;  of  mtuscs  and  transmigration,  189 ; 
Mill  on  Protcalanl  theory  of,  189 ;  of  Jews, 
190;  in  Greece  and  Rome  not  for  the 
common  people,  190;  discountenanced 
in  early  Church,  190;  common  school  sys- 
trm.  191 ;  the  higher,  and  Christianity, 
194-198;  and  the  moral  law,  201 ;  rule  on 
religious  ideas,  Arnold,  aoa;  parochial, 
in  England,  305;  in  Polynesia,  214;  in 
Africa,  2 1 9-^32:  North  American  Indians, 
233  tt  ieq.;  Christian,  for  the  victims  of 
caste,  242;  in  the  far  East,  255  tt  siq>: 
backward  in  Burmah,  262;  in  China.  frc« 
to  all,  266;  university  degrees  in  China, 
967,268;  nnd  civil  service  in  China,  208; 
antique  methods  of,  in  China,  269;  of 
girls  in  japan,  278;  national,  in  Japan, 
277;  in  American  adlhmetic  in  Turkey, 
281 ;  in  Syria,  282, 285 ;  in  Turkey  by  A»  B. 
C,  F.  \L.  285 ;  of  girls  in  Turkey*  a  joke, 
a86;  of  women  favored  by  Ijeiter  cLisses 
in  Turkey,  287;  of  women  desired  by 
men  in  Asia,  293;  comprises  Christian 
training,  300;  comparative  figures  as  to 
foreign  mission,  300  et  stq.:  religious 
motive  and  method  of,  302 :  province  of, 
in  missions,  303;  industrial,  vaU  Indus- 
trial training ;  charitable  and  institutional 
in  Bosion,  394;  in  London^  397^  aociot* 


ogy  a  feature  of,  452;  progress  of,  among 
frcedmnn,  508;  and  Armour  Institute, 
Chicago,  517 ;  viiU  Industrial  Training, 
Missions,  Teachers. 

Educational  endowments  in  America,  434. 
489. 

Educational  Union,  Parents'  National,  in 
England,  478. 

Edwiird  the  Confessor's  tribute  to  the 
Church,  80. 

Edwartis,  Jonathan,  missionary  to  Indians, 
235;  preaching  of,  5S1, 

Elberfetd,  systematic  care  of  poor  in»  421, 

Elephant  temple,  Bangkok,  a6o. 

Elirabelh,  charities  in  reign  of,  420, 427, 

Ellis,  on  infanticide  in  Tahiti,  138,  166,  167, 

Emancipation,  in  English  Colonies  and 
United  States,  447;  West  Indies  and 
Russia.  248 ;  genius  of,  500* 

Emerson,  a  Christian  theist,  184;  oit  the 
mind  and  the  census,  193;  on  dvilimiion 
and  good  women,  49a. 

England :  and  Christianity  in  early  periods, 
53  tt  nq.;  Church  of,  and  parochial  edu- 
cation, 205;  and  free  libraries  of.  320; 
coMjpcfiition  in.  39a;  charitable  institu- 
tions in,  427  ft  stq. ;  statistics  of  industrial 
schools  and  reformatoriei  10,454 ;  temper- 
ance reform  in,  458 ;  Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety in.  473 ,  and  societies  for  prevention, 
of  cruelly,  479;  number  of  trained  nurses 
in,  484 ;  charitable  spirit  in,  491 ;  the  lay- 
man in,  577. 

English  legislation  shaped  by  Christian 
clergy,  80,  law  influenced  by  Cliristuiniiy, 
82;  beneficial  legislation  in  India.  96^ 
emancipation  of  slaves,  247;  schools  in 
India,  influence  of,  28;  government  ac- 
knowledged work  of  Indian  missions,  368 ; 
Church,  gifts  of  to  certain  charities  in 
twenty-five  years,  488  ;  Church  in  social 
and  humanitarian  movements,  493. 

Eniertalnmenl  and  education  provided  by 
t'hristian  agencies;  in  People's  Pi«lace» 
Lottdon ,  396 ;  Dresden,  397 ;  Jersey  City, 
520-526;  New  York,  530-533;  Bosion, 
537;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  55a. 

Epileptics,  colony  of,  EScthel,  Gcrmiiny,  4^5. 

Epworth  League,  the,  572-575. 

Equality  of  men  slated  by  Zeno,  85. 

E^ualiiy  binding  under  the  divine  constitu- 
tion, 87. 

Ethelbcrt  and  Augustine,  65. 

EUhics,  Hiodu.  as  related  to  prosperity,  387. 
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Europe:  and  Christianity  in  early  periods, 
53  etseq,;  influenced  by  Christian  Rome, 
62;  new  religious  era  in,  73;  popular 
liberty  in,  and  Christianity,  77  et  seq.; 
Turks  in,  in ;  charities  of,  425;  mission- 
ary societies  of,  591. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  520. 

Evangelization  campaign  at  World's  Fair, 

Everett,  Exlward,  on  the  Greek  republics,  91. 
Evidence,    rules   of,  applied  to  Christian 

argument,  20a 
Evolution,  125;  in  China,  140;  moral,  142, 

145 ;  of  society,  Sir  Henry  Maine  on,  386 ; 

social  and  religious,   marked    by  great 

eras,  645. 

Fabiola,  funeral  of,  54. 

Fakir,  worshiped  as  a  god,  368. 

Faraday,  a  Christian  deacon,  199. 

Fatalism,  in  India,  389 ;  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, 467. 

Fell,  Captain,  massacred  in  Tierra  del 
Fucgo,  627. 

F^m^lon;  spiritual  influence  of,  641. 

Fetishism,  225,  234,  328. 

Feudal  period,  108,  in;  and  womanhood, 
171 ;  and  charity,  425. 

Fiji :  Wesleyan  churches  in,  213 ;  statistics 
of  worshipers,  etc.,  in,  214;  influence  of 
Christianity  upon,  639:  last  prayer  of 
John  Hunt  for,  641. 

Fire,  fervor,  and  testimony  in  Christian  En- 
deavor, 564. 

First  Cause,  the,  and  Asiatic  pantheism,  331 
ct  seq. 

Fish,  Secretary,  protest  of,  against  irrever- 
ence, 89. 

Fisher,  Dr.  G.  P.,  on  Christianity  as  an 
inward  power,  498. 

Fiske,  Fidelia,  in  Oroomiah,  296. 

Florence  Missions,  the  Memorial,  443. 

Flower  Girls'  Brigade  in  England,  478; 
committees  of  <  .'hristian  Endeavor,  571. 

Food,  Chinese  hibcrn.ite  for  want  of,  377; 
of  poor  in  India,  rice  and  liayseed  mush, 

384. 
Foreigners,  proportion  of  in  America,  511. 
Formosa,  foreign  mission  work  in.  593. 
Fiance  :  and  Cliarletnagne,  68  ;  duelling  in, 

112.  117;  drove  missionaries  from  Tahiti, 

210;    Parisian   missions  in   Africa,  224; 

charity  in  early  times  in,  423  ;   particulars 

as  to  charity  in,  424. 


Francis,  St.,  eccentric  and  gentle,  60. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  missions  to 

the  New  Hebrides,  212, 
Freedmen,  the,  a  modem  problem,  507, 508. 
Freedom,  civil,  in  non-Christian  lands,  93 ; 

civil,  based  on  universal  principles,  392. 
Frere,    Sir    Bartle,    indorsed    missionary 

work,  369. 
Friedenheim  Home  for  the  Dying,  485. 
Friendly  Islands,  Christian  results  in,  210. 
Friends,  the  Society  of,  492. 
Friendship,  personal,  in  mission  work,  473, 

475»  523- 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  and  prison  visitation.  453. 
Fulda  Abbey,  founded  by  Boniface,  67. 
Fulvia,  typical  Roman  woman,  41. 

Gardiner,  Commander  Allen,  and  party, 
mission  work  and  death  of,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  627. 

Gautama.  51,  8a;  and  universal  brother- 
hood, 96,  263,  264,  360.  382,  417. 

Geography  in  Chinese  schools,  271. 

Germans:  rise  of,  54  €t  seq.;  and  use  of 
Bible,  72;  honored  womanhood.  169, 
170 ;  education  of,  and  Charlemagne  and 
Reformers,  191 ;  higher  schools  of.  195 ;  in 
African  missions.  224,  302;  and  the  Re- 
naissance, 341. 

Germany,  Christian  philanthropy  in,  397, 
421,  425 ;  deaconess  houses  in,  481. 

Girlhood:  in  Siam,  128;  and  infanticide, 
132-139 ;  in  Turkey,  162,  286 ;  in  Africa, 
164;  in  India,  178;  in  China,  268;  in 
Japan,  278. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  other  similar 
agencies  in  London,  470-476;  Letter 
Guild,  the,  473. 

Gladden,  Dr..  on  kingdom  of  God,  503. 

Gladiatorial  combats,  in  Rome.  41 ;  abol- 
ished upon  death  of  the  monk  Telema- 
chus,  45. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  Christians  in  the  British 
cabinet,  89 ;  and  Christian  statesmen,  183. 

God :  His  hold  on  the  conscience.  83  ;  the 
author  of  liberty,  85;  personal  Creator 
and  moral  Governor,  125 ;  Fatherhood  of, 
126,  255,  324,  <•/ /ojj/w;  a  Helper,  126; 
ignorance  concerning,  132 ;  in  the  house- 
hold, 174;  study  of  nature  aided  by 
knowledge  of.  195 ;  Christian  conception 
of,  as  related  to  civilization,  by  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Andrews,  331 ;  conception  of, 
by   Asiatics   and   Hebrews.  332;    moral 
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governmcfil  of,  338;  active  administra- 
tion of  a  personal,  339;  His  will  not 
stajidard  of  right  in  India,  388;  savage 
hand  of  vice  laid  on  Ark  of,  463:  ex- 
emplar of  love,  504;  voice  of,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  637-645. 

Gold  Coast,  sacrifice  of  missionary  life 
on,  632. 

Golden  Rule,  the,  applied,  S4 ;  prophetic  of 
Golden  Age,  414 ;  and  charity,  446. 

G&itiett  A**/**,  The,  a  Christian  Endeavor 
publication,  571, 

Good,  Dr.,  letter  on  Africa,  348. 

Gordon-Cumming,  Miss,  on  child  life  in 
China.  laS ;  as  to  merits  of  Chinese 
Christians,  608. 

Gospel,  a  civil  power,  93;  the  word  of  life, 
333 ;  of  work  in  India,  404. 

Government:  the  Bible  in  British  and 
American,  83;  principles  of  civil  and 
moral,  83;  of  Middle  Ages  and  improve- 
ment, 85;  represcniative,  biblical,  86; 
moral  restraint  and  free,  87 ;  Cromwell 
on  Christian,  87 ;  object  of,  by  Bacon,  89 ; 
Christians  in  British,  89;  Bismarck  on 
obedience  to  God  and,  89;  of  United 
States  and  Christianity,  go  et  seq. ;  Chris- 
tian law  in  India  and  ihe^  95  ;  in  China. 
97  et  seq.:  good  ideas  of,  should  be 
propagated,  IC4;  article  by  Dr.  Fark- 
hurst,  116, 

Grace  Church,  Xew  York,  and  its  depart- 
ments, 530 :  Philadelphia,  534. 

Greece:  and  the  twelve  Roman  tables,  82; 
defects  of  popular  government  in,  90; 
home  life  and  immorality  in,  168;  did 
not  educate  common  people,  190;  art 
of,  309  ft  seq,,'  literature  of,  318,  341; 
Athetis,  Ihe  only  city  that  cared  for  poor 
in,  490. 

Gregory  the  Great,  opposed  to  learning, 
190. 

Guinna,  Dutch,  sacrifice  of  missionary  life 
in,  632. 

Gui*ot  on  regenerating  power  of  Christian- 
ity. 36. 


Hale,  Dr.  E.  E. :  on  individuality,  393;  on 
Boston  benevolence*  437-441 ;  and  motto 
for  the  King's  Daughters,  467  ;  and  Ihe 
loit  1-  to  idea,  469. 

Hall,  Dr,  Newman,  in  London,  541. 

Hamburg,  jjoor  relief  in,  433. 


Hamlin,  Or,:  and  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople, 295 ;  and  industrial  mission 
work  in  Turkey,  404. 

Hannington,    Bishop,    martyr    in    Africa, 

233. 

Hare,  Bishop,  on  the  Niobrara  Mission. 
239. 

Hawaiian  Islands ;  child  murder.  138  ;  men 
sacred  in  pagan  times  in,  167;  children 
trained  in  sin,  177. 

Healing  of  the  nations,  the,  613. 

Heathenism  influenced  the  Church  in  early 
ages,  63 ;  tiot  yet  tottering,  637. 

Hebrew  :  scriptures  antedate  Gautama,  83; 
conception  of  God,  332;  idea  of  God 
contrasted  with  Hindu  pantheism,  334; 
legislation  for  poor,  419* 

Heine  on  Roman  sovereignty  and  dogmas, 
62. 

Henry  VHI.  and  clergy  in  high  offices,  So. 

Hermits,  51,  $3. 

Hewitt,  Hon.  A.  S.,  on  vice  and  crime  in 
New  York,  453, 

Hildebmnd,  Pope,  507. 

Hindu  :  chronology  later  than  Abraham,  82; 
girlhood,  ixjttse^. ;  and  womanhootl,  149 
gt  $eq,:  p^ircntsand  the  moral  sense,  178; 
not  educational,  189;  books  and  priest- 
hood, 328  ;  Bible  com  mended  by  a  learned, 
330;  pantheism,  338;  society,  degrada> 
tion  of,  361 ;  ethics  and  theology,  387 ; 
theology  hinders  enterprise,  390;  lack 
of  moral  stamina,  41 1 ;  heroic  dement  in 
Christianity,  621-623, 

Home  life :  the  Christian  idea  of,  125 ;  the 
comer  stone  of  the  nation,  136 ;  in  Asia, 
127;  child  marriage  and  murder,  127  tt 
seq.:  in  China,  139  et  seq„  159,  166,  377; 
influenced  by  Christianity  in  Japan,  145, 
146;  Brahmanism  and,  151  ei  seq.;  in 
Bur  mall  and  Siam,  156,  157;  among  Nes- 
torians  and  in  Persia,  157;  in  Turkey, 
157  e/  seq.  {t*ide  Appendix)  ;  Idefls  of, 
promoted  by  English  and  American  phi- 
lanthropy, 164;  in  Africa,  164;  in  Tahiti, 
166;  in  Greece  and  Rome,  167,  t68 ;  in 
Greek  history,  168 ;  and  Chnstian  nnr- 
turc,  172;  effect  of  God's  presence  in, 
174;  the  Christian.  179;  Mrs.  Craik,  180; 
Dr,  Vincent,  180;  Gladstone,  181;  the 
missionary  family,  an  object  lesson  in, 
332;  in  India,  370,  376;  and  intemper- 
ance, 458;  and  the  King's  Daughters, 
468;  Christianity  and,  594,  604. 
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Home:  My  Early,  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hunt, 
182;  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  without  a,  376;  fosters  spirit  of 
independence,  408;  of  Peace  for  the 
Dying  in  Dublin,  485. 

Homes :  for  girls  in  Dresden,  397 ;  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's,  for  orphans,  statistics  of,  430; 
convalescent,  for  the  poor  of  London, 
433 ;  for  women  in  Boston,  437 ;  for  con- 
victs in  England,  461 ;  of  rest  in  England, 
473;  for  little  boys  and  high  patronage, 
490;  and  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago, 

517- 
Honesty,  the  outcome  of  exf>erience,  354. 
Hooker  quoted  on  public  approbation  of 

law,  85. 
Horace  testified  against  Rome,  40. 
Horden,  John,   mission  work    of,  among 

Indians  and  Elskimos,  624. 
Hospital  Sunday,  in  London.  433. 
Hospitals :  founded  by  monks,  61 ;  and  the 

crusades,  424;    in  London,  statistics  of, 

433;   receipts  in   Pennsylvania,  435;   in 

New  York,  436;   in  Boston,  number  of, 

442;  in  Ireland,  483;  Trinity,  New  York, 

530;    Grace  Church,   Philadelphia,  535; 

the  Floating,  Boston,  537 ;  work  in  China, 

vide  Appendix. 
Hoyt,  Dr.  Wayland,  on  street  preaching. 

Christian  Endeavor,  575. 
Huguenots,  341. 
Hull   House    Social  Settlement,  Chicago, 

448. 
Humanitarian    money    needed    in    Africa, 

349 ;  grounds  for  missions,  370. 
Hunianitarianism :    the   Christian   element 

in,  49O;  Christian  Endeavor,  569. 
Hunt,  John,  last  prayer  of,  for  Fiji.  641. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  on  her  home,  182;  and 

temperance  education,  459,  460. 
Huntington,   Bishop:   on    conflict    of   the 

Church  with  social  immorality,  462;  on 

practical  Christianity,  503. 

Ido<il:  Christianity  and  a  new,  35,  36;  self- 
denial  the  Christian,  633. 

Ideas  :  power  of,  29-31 ;  influence  of  Bible, 
81 ;  intellect  quickened  by  Christian,  187; 
po\v(;r  of.  ilhistrated  by  missions  in  South 
Seas.  215;  value  of  moral  and  religious, 
298 :  Greek  classics  inferior  to  Christian 
in  helpful,  318 ;  comparative  religious, 
related  to  life,  334 ;  that  undeilie  Chris- 
tian literature,  338  ;  form  society.  347  ;  the 


poor  need  new,  452;   sociological  work 
based  on,  512;  power  of,  641. 

Illusion  in  Hindu  theology,  388. 

Immortality:  gave  new  hope  to  Greeks, 
Romans,  etc.,  35;  conception  of,  in 
China,  189;  how  far  acknowledged  in 
Japan,  277. 

Indeterminate  Sentence,  the,  and  moral  re- 
form, 454. 455. 

India :  antiquity  of  caste  in,  95 ;  low  caste 
cities  in,  95;  Mahommedanism  against 
caste,  95 ;  British  rule  a  great  benelit  to, 
96;  girls  have  no  schooling  in,  129:  law 
regarding  child  marriage,  129 ;  infanticide 
in,  133  et  seq, ;  ten  thousand  widows  under 
four  years  of  age  in,  138 ;  home  life  in, 
146, 178 ;  degradation  and  persecution  of 
wives,  146, 147 ;  curse  upon  widowhood 
Jn»  155;  Pasumalai  College,  190;  kinder- 
garten work,  252;   Mary  and   her   little 
lamb  in,  252 ;  Baptist  College  at  Ongole, 
253;   statuary  and  architecture  in,  310, 
312 ;  Bible  in,  328 ;  popular  gods  in,  328 ; 
power  of  Brahmans  in,  328 ;  the  Church's 
opportunity,  329;    the   Bible  studied  in, 
329 ;    Bible  a  source  of  thought  in,  334 ; 
pantheism,  334;    Moncure  Conway   on 
sacred  books  of,  359, 360 ;  William  Ward, 
361,362;  Duke  of  Wellington,  361,  362; 
Monier  Sir  Williams,  361,  362;    Bishop 
Heber  on   vices  in,  361,  362;   caste  in, 
particularized,  362  et  seq.  ;  description  of 
non-caste  people  of,  366 ;  House  of  Com- 
mons   indorsed    missionaries'  work    in, 
368;  monkey  temples  in,  369;   frequent 
droughts  in,  383;  poor  of,  384,  385;  indi- 
vidual   cash     incomes     compared    with 
America,  385 ;  seven  cents  for  two  days' 
work  in,  385 ;  caste  limits  human  activi- 
ties, 386;  absence  of  public  confidence  in, 
387 ;  and  universal  falsehood,  389 ;  abso- 
lute fatalism  in,  389 ;  industrial  teaching 
to  Christian  converts  in,  404;  Ar>'ans  in, 
have  lost  force  compared  with  VV'estern 
Aryans,  408  ;  vigorous  character  required 
to  shake  off  traditions  in,  411:  physical 
condition   in,  improved   by  Christianity, 
412;  hope  for  the  coming  age  in,  414: 
societies  for  women's  philanthropic  work 
in,  482;    the    Salvation   Army  in,   554; 
Christian  Association  in,  575:   antiquity 
of  Buddhism  in,  587;   high  standard  of 
native  Christians  in,  601 ;  caste,  a  terrible 
test   in,  602;    Zenana  workers   in,  602; 
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Christian  population,  604 ;  native  Chris- 
tians superior^  604;  CharloHe  Tucker, 
A.  L,  O.  £,623;  mi&sionary  success  in, 
641 ;  womanhood  in,  vidt  Appendix. 

IndianapoUs,  Noon-day  Rest  originaled  in, 
439. 

Indian!,  North  American,  334;  vide  Mis- 
sions. 

Individuality  essential  to  national  power, 
B3;  J.  S.  Mill  quoted,  83. 

Industrial  training:  m  Africa,  223,  224,  225, 
404,  405,  406;  among  North  American 
Indians,  233;  in  London,  397,  473;  in 
Europe,  398;  in  England,  454,  456,  553; 
in  America,  398.  440,  517,  530^53^,  in 
Turkey.  402;  in  Jndia,404  \  in  Ireland. 483. 

Industry  and  thrift  in  CViina,  378. 

Infanticide,  127;  in  Rome,  131;  in  India, 
132.  133.  '34t  3^1;  in  China,  134,  137, 
138  ,  in  Tahiti,  139  ;  in  New  Hebrides,  139. 

Infidelity:  scientific  men  against,  198;  nat 
humanitarian,  McLaren,  Barnett,  Depcw, 
Count  von  Bcrnsiuff,  and  Bishop  Potter, 
quoted,  498. 

IngUs,  Dr.,  in  New  Hebrides,  21a. 

l»  hdic  n£no  vinces,  47. 

Insanity  caused  by  intemperance,  458. 

InstituiionaJ  Church,  its  meuntngand  meth- 
ods, in  London,  540. 

Integrity  will  triumph  over  rascality,  116. 

Intellect  quickened  by  Christianity,  187, 

Intellectual  progress  most  favored  by  Chris- 
tianity, 189;  pre-eminence  of  Christian 
nations,  303  rf  seq. 

Intellectuality  inherited  from  Hebrews  and 
Christians,  342. 

Intemperance :  a  cause  of  poverty  and  crime, 
statistics,  458;  and  licentiousness  associ- 
ated, 462. 

International  Congress  of  Charities,  422, 

IreJand,  societies  for  promotion  of  women's 
philanthropic  work  in,  48a,  483, 

Irrigation  in  China,  379;  in  India,  383. 

Uiam  :  adapted  itself  to  proselytes,  63;  and 
the  sword,  71;  degradation  of  woman, 
t6i,i6a;  ruinous  social  system,  350;  vtde 
Mohammedan. 

Italy;  statistics  of  charitable  institutions  in, 
433;  king  of,  presented  gold  medal  lo 
South  American  Missionary  Society,  63a 

janijcades,  origin  and  character,  187, 
Japan :   in    touch    with   the   age    through 
Chrbtmn    ideas,  97;    womanhood   and 


home  life  in,  145 ;  education  of  girls  in, 
146;  Shinto  child  consecration,  153;  de- 
scription of,  273;  love  of  nature  in,  273; 
Amt-rican  school  system  and  teachers  in, 
274 ;  geological  survey,  grammar,  and 
Bible  translation,  by  Americans,  274; 
sends  young  men  10  Europe  and  America 
for  education,  274:  Bible  class  in,  275; 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  theological  leach- 
ing. ^7:  education  and  mental  unrest 
in,  278;  first  Protestant  convert  in,  279; 
Christianity  in  government,  279;  Mikado 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  379;  elfect  of 
Christianity  in,  279;  art  in,  309,  311; 
western  literature  in,  323;  government 
poor  relief,  382 ;  despair  and  suicide  in, 
413;  compared  with  London  as  to  phi- 
tanliiropy,  433;  compared  with  Christian- 
ity as  to  philanthropy,  49a;  statistical 
statement  of  Christian  progress  in,  612, 

Jarves,  J,  J.,  on  Christianity  in  Sandwich 
Islands,  177. 

Java,  progress  of  missions  in,  257* 

Jefferson  indebted  to  local  Baptist  Church 
in  draughting  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 9a. 

Jesuits  as  teachers,  191. 

Jews:  expelled  from  England,  66^  relative 
antiquity  of  sacred  books  of,  83;  popular 
education,  190^  legislation  favored  equal- 
jry  among,  419. 

John^  Griffith,  on  Chint^e  nadve  Christians^ 
606,642. 

Jones,  Prebendary,  on  the  attitude  of  the 
English    Church   in  Itumanitarian  work, 

493- 

Jones,  Sir  William,  on  Indian  character, 
360. 

Judson:  Memorial  Mission.  New  York^ 
520;  success  in  Burraah  of,  604.  607. 

Julian:  the  Church  troubled  in  time  of, 
44;  friendly  to  pagans,  49;  forbade  teach- 
ing of  Greek  classics,  190 ;  advised  pagans 
to  emulate  Christian  charity,  490. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  77. 

Justinian :  his  code  indebted  to  Hebrew 
law,  78  ;  charitable  institutions  in  time  of, 
420. 

Juiiin  Martyr's  apology  and  death,  42^ 

Juvenal  testified  against  Rome,  40. 

Karens,  mission  work  amongst,  604. 
Keith- Falconer,  a  self-supporting  mission- 
arv,  633. 
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Kellogg,  Dr.  S.  J.,  on  Hindu  Ethics  as  re- 
lated to  getting  on  in  the  world,  387. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  on  Roman  jurisprudence 
and  Christianity,  44;  on  the  beneficent 
influences  of  the  Bible,  92. 

Kenyon,  Chief  Justice,  and  Elnglish  juris- 
prudence, 89. 

Kindergarten:  work  in  India,  252;  in 
Smyrna,  282;  in  demand,  303;  in  Boston, 
443;  in  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  517; 
in  Brooklyn,  519. 

Kingdom  of  God :  principles  and  scope  of, 
35 ;  and  the  fine  arts,  314;  Church  the 
visible  expression,  503 ;  Dr.  Gladden  on, 

SOS- 
Kings  :  controlled  by  the  Church,  $8 ;  nom- 
inally converted,  63,  72;  set  the  fashion 
in  religion,  65;  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
people,  68,  79 ;  Hebrew,  83 ;  not  the  au- 
thors of  liberty,  8$. 

Kings  Daughters,  the,  467,  519. 533. 

Kinnaird,  Lady,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  562. 

Kirkus,  Rev.  W.,  on  Protestant  Episcopal 
mission  work  in  New  York,  530. 

Koran,  the:  special  clause  to  justify  Mo- 
hammed's polygamy,  161;  relative  su- 
premacy among  Moslems,  189;  and  do- 
mestic slavery,  248;  memorized  in 
Turkey,  281;  compared  with  Gospel,  350. 

Korea  and  Christian  missions,  615. 

Kshairiya,  Hindu  caste,  365. 

Kurnool,  Christian  instruction  desired  in, 
638. 

Labor:  influence  of  caste  on,  362,  386; 
condition  of,  in  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  lands  contrasted,  376 ;  in  China, 
377;  in  India,  383;  laws  of  Christ  ap- 
plied to,  391 ;  emancipation  in  England, 
392:  and  People's  Institute,  Boston,  394; 
training  of  skilled,  398  etseq.;  uplift  of, 
408  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  447. 

Lahore,  Cliristian  Association  at,  565,  575. 

Lansdell,  on  Chinese  character,  353. 

Law :  principles  of  Roman,  77 ;  Roman, 
modified  by  Christian  equities,  78 ;  ele- 
ments of  European  and  Scotch  are 
Roman,  79;  Christianity  and  early 
English,  80;  should  proceed  from  the 
people,  85;  civilization  and  regulation  I 
of  liberty  by,  87 ;  conformity  of  justice 
with,  Socrates,  88;  Christianity,  part  of 
common,  89;  reign  in  India  of  Christian, 
95 :  in   China,  and  regicide,  97 ;  efficient 


in  Samoa,  209;  vested  in  the  emperor. 

98.354. 

Laws,  Dr.,  on  good  character  of  African 
converts,  599. 

Layman,  discovery  of  the,  lay  workers,  576. 

League  of  the  Cross,  in  Liverpool,  392. 

Leaven  of  missionary  work  insufficient,  638. 

Legge,  Prof.  James,  LL.D.,  on  infiEUiticide  in 
China,  134 ;  vide  Appendix. 

Legislation,  corrupted,  462. 

Lend  a  Hand,  Boston,  44a 

Leonard,  Consul-General,  on  poverty  in 
Shanghai,  380. 

Lepers,  missions  among,  in  Siberia,  468. 

Liberty :  debt  of,  to  Christianity,  77,  89,  90, 
115 ;  Bible  ideas,  81 ;  the  divine  ruler,  81 ; 
brotherhood,  81;  self-government,  81; 
Bible  the  foundation  of,  82;  individuality 
necessary  to,  83;  from  God,  not  from 
kings,  85;  guarded  by  moral  restraint, 
87 ;  maxims  as  to,  87 ;  and  the  Mayflower 
compact,  91 ;  in  non-Christian  lands,  95 ; 
relations  of  religion  in  China  to  civil, 
loi ;  aided  by  local  churches  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  103;  civil,  and  Turkey. 
104;  and  the  crusades,  no;  moral  char- 
acter related  to,  119;  Dr.  Parkhurst.  119. 

Libraries:  free,  in  England  and  America, 
a    comparison,    320 ;    their    mission    in  . 
country  districts,  320;   at  twenty  dollars 
each,  for  sailors,  324. 

Liddon,  Canon,  on  Christianity  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  89. 

Life :  in  Roman  Empire  and  early  Church 
contrasted,  36;  theory  of,  in  China,  354. 

Lincoln  University  and  education  of  Afri- 
cans, 226. 

Links,  Jacob,  anecdote  of,  224. 

Literary  class,  opportunities  of,  in  China, 

355- 

Literature:  superiority  of  Christian,  318 
et  seq. ;  western,  in  China  and  Japan. 
323;  for  men  of  the  sea,  328;  and  art, 
expressive  of  thought,  334;  Greece  and 
Rome  furnished  no  religious,  341 ;  stimu- 
lated by  Christianity,  346. 

Literature,  diffusion  of:  Koordish  transla- 
tion by  American  Bible  Society,  319 ;  in 
non-Christian  countries,  and  a  com- 
parison, 321 ;  a  thousand  philologists 
translating  or  revising  the  Scriptures.  322 ; 
two  hundred  and  twenty  million  Bibles 
distributed,  322 ;  the  Bible  to  be  supplied 
to  the  world,  322;  subject  and  titles  of 
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books  dislributcd,  323;  religious  tract 
society  of  Cliina  323;  Christian  press  in 
India  and  Turkey,  323 ,  amongst  sailors, 
324;  by  CUrislian  Endeavor,  571. 

Livingstone:  on  Christian  sacrifice,  330; 
mnd  Christian  moiive,  30a;  disgusted  at 
African  cti&ioms,  568,  his  resolution  in 
youth,  640. 

J  Jvingstonia  Mission,  East  Africa,  22a. 

Loch,  C.  S,,  on  reduction  of  poverty  and 
crime  in  London. 457. 

I^ndon:  Fcoplc's  Palace  in,  396;  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  charities  in,  428 ;  statistics  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions, 
438,  433;  people  without  God  in,  453; 
probable  causei»  of  diminution  of  crime 
in,  457;  association  for  befricndmg  ser- 
vant girls  in,  473;  number  of  orphan- 
ages in,  478;  Institutional  Church  in,  540; 
City  Mission,  542, 

*'  Look  up  U-gion  "  the,  pledge  ol»  470. 

*'  Look  up,  Lift  up,"  Epworth  League 
motto,  575. 

Louis  XIV'„  and  medical  charity,  423, 

Lovedale  Institute,  in  Africa,  two  thoujsand 
native  graduates,  32 1, 

Love:  God  is,  35;  renewing  influence  of, 
36:  wanting  in  the  classic  world ,  41 ;  the 
principle    of   Christianity,   41;    triumph 
of,  in   persecution,  44;   rcveolcd  by  the 
Church,  49;  early  Church  promoted.  57; 
lis  message  lo  the  heathen.  300;  wanting   I 
in  Mohammedanism,  337:  in  Christian   | 
philanthropy,  375 ;  a  primary  need,  392;    I 
law  of,  practically  applied,  393;  of  God, 
needed  by  children  of  vice,  453;  service   | 
of,  by  King's  Daughters,  468;  the  liasis 
of  Christian  work,  505;  God  the  exem- 
plar of.  504;  the  Christian  motive,  511; 
not  in  native  Chinese  religion,  642. 

I^well,  James  Russell,  on  Chrislianity  and 
noble  character,  90;  poet  and  statesman, 
184. 

Ltick,  in  China,  271. 

Lucknow  children  taken  to  school  Ui  carts. 
349;  Zenana  workers  in,  602. 

Luther:  not  the  first  Protestant,  72;  and 
Schonberg  Cotla  family,  73;  on  Bible 
and  laws  of  God,  81 ;  and  modern  Ger- 
man schools,  191 ;  how  treated  in  school, 
193:  Calvin  on  writing  of,  480;  and 
Reformation,  579, 

Lutheran  Lit>crian  Mission  and  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  573, 


Lying,  in  japan,  145;  in  [fidia,  178,350.360, 
Lyman  and  Munson,  murdeicdin  Sumatra, 
258. 

McBeth.  Miss  St  L.,  and  the  Nex  Pcrci 
Mission,  237. 

McCabe,  Dr.  C.  C,  on  financial  aid  for 
missions,  61 8« 

McCormick,  Theological  Seminary  at  Chi- 
cago, 513. 

McCoshj  Christian  philosopher,  183. 

Mackay  and  fellow-martyrs  in  mission  work 
in  Africa,  228. 

McKenrie,  Dr»  Alexander,  on  Literature  for 
Mrn  of  the  Sea,  323. 

McLaren,  Aleitandcr,  on  the  spirit  of  charily 
derived  from  Christianity,  496. 

Maclean,  John,  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan, 
685. 

Mcpherson,  Miss,  and  homes  for  children 
in  English  colonies,  478* 

Madagascar :  titles  of  books  in  native  lan- 
guage, 223;  Martyr  Church*  and  grca: 
results  of  missions,  598. 

Madonnas,  Raphael  thought  of  his  mother 
when  painting,  181. 

Madura,  girls'  training  school  at,  18S;  horse 
court  in  temple  at,  367;  Mission  needs 
teachers,  138. 

Magistrates  responsible  lo  God,  83. 

Maidcld  lectures  on  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren, 478, 

Maidment,  V.  M,  C.  A,  catechi$t,  martyr  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  627. 

Maine  philiinthropists  in  Turkey,  393, 

Maine,  Sir  H.,  on  infancy  of  society,  386. 

Man  :  rcsfionsibility  to  God  of,  35;  regener- 
ated morally  and  mtellectually  by  Chris- 
tianity, 36;  brotherhood  of,  81  tt  seq,: 
equality  of,  85;  Zeno,  85:  neglected 
women  and  children  mark  low  type  of, 
136;  fundamenia!  ideas  of  Christiamty 
and  education  related  to,  188  ;  expression 
by  Christian  literature  of  accountabtlity 
to  God,  338  i  his  social  condition  reUted 
to  Christian  philanthropy,  375;  hopeful- 
ness in  Christendom  of,  407. 

Manhattxin  neighborhood,  the^  518. 

Mariolatry  related  to  Christian  ideas  of 
womanhood,  168, 169, 

Marriage :  child,  in  the  Orient,  127-138 ; 
in  China,  141  etseq,;  in  India,  146  ei  teg,, 
358;  in  Burmah  and  Siam,  156,  157; 
Moslem,  158  W  s^q.;  in  Afri<a,  164-166; 
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in  Tahiti,  i66,  167;  relation,  and  Chris- 
tianity, 168. 

Marsden,  Kate,  and  relief  work  for  Siberian 
lepers,  468. 

Martineau.  Jas.,  on  the  highest  and  lowest 
in  society,  450. 

Martyrs:  Polycarp  and  Justin, 42 ;  Blandina 
and  Bishop  of  Lyons,  43;  Sanctus,  44; 
Telemachus,  45;  Memorial,  Oxford,  81; 
Savonarola,  John  Huss,  Cranmer,  106; 
John  Williams,  909;  Bishop  Patteson, 
210;  Bishop  Hannington,  228;  Samuel 
Lyman  and  Henry  Munson,  258;  and 
Christian  heroism,  622-633;  ^^^  Mx^ 
sions. 

Massachusetts:  first  free  schools  in,  191; 
charities,  statistics  of,  442 ;  statistics  as  to 
strong  drink  and  crime  in,  458. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  and  Christian  socialism, 

495- 

Maxims  as  to  education,  187. 

Maya,  concept  of,  388. 

Mayflower  compact,  91. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  and  confederation  of 
colonies,  92. 

Meath,  Countess  of,  on  the  Ministering 
Children's  League,  480. 

Mechanics'  schools,  vide  Industrial  train- 
ing. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration,  92. 

Medical  mission:  needed  in  China  and 
India,  370,  371 ;  Archbishop  Trench  on, 
433 ;  institutions  in  London,  433 ;  to  lepers,  , 
468,  631 ;  in  Chicago,  517 ;  in  New  York, 
520,  531;  missionary  work,  613  et  seq,; 
efficiency  opened  Korea  to  missions,  615 ; 
success  in  Persia,  616;  students  at  Lahore, 
619;  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  627;  vide 
Appendix. 

Melanesia  and  missionary  success,  211. 

Melanchthon  and  common  school  system  of 
Germany,  191. 

Memory,  Chinese  classical  education  de- 
pends on,  268. 

Mencius  allowed  regicide  and  rebellion,  97, 
321. 

Meredith,  Mrs.,  and  prison  missions  in 
London,  476. 

Methodist  foreign  mission  pupils,  compara- 
tive figures  of,  301. 

Methodist  Church,  the :  and  temperance  re- 
forms,   460;     Episcopal   Prot.,  and  Epn 
worth  League,  572;  contribution  of,   in    1 
1894,  to  Christianity,  620.  | 


Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Charles  Spur- 
geon's,  581. 

Middle  Ages:  rulers  and  priests  in,  54; 
growth  of  humanitarianism  in,  57;  as- 
cendency of  Papal  See  under  Pope 
Hildebrand  in,  57;  Church  the  unifier 
of  Europe  in,  57;  restraint  and  spiritual 
aid  of  ecclesiasticism  in,  58 ;  monachism 
a  natural  development  in,  58;  celibacy 
and  poverty  protests  against  lust  and 
luxury  in,  61 ;  monastic  literary  work  for 
future  use  in,  62 ;  corrupt  heathen  influ- 
ences in  the  Church  in,  62  etseq. ;  national 
conversion  not  individual  regeneration, 
63;  inadequate  concept  of  Christianity 
did  not  prevent  its  political  influence  in, 
64  et  seq. ;  great  accessions  to  the  Church 
in  reigns  of  Ethelbert  and  Edwin,  65  et 
seq.;  Augustine  and  the  clergy  and  su- 
perstition, 65  et  seq.;  BoniCace  and  the 
Thuringians,  67;  Charlemagne  —  Chris- 
tianity a  political  element  in  his  wars  — 
forced  baptism  on  Wittekind  and  Saxons 
—  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  67  et  seq.; 
transition  of  superstition  from  paganism 
to  Christianity  in,  71 ;  genuine  Christian 
element  prevailed,  71 ;  nominal  and 
heathenized  Christianity  succeeded  by 
the  Reformation,  72 ;  ecclesiastics  of,  an 
improvement  on  feudal  lords,  72,  85; 
Christian  charity  in,  420. 

Milan,  Exiict  of,  49. 

Mildmay  Association  of  Women  Workers, 
481. 

Mill,  John  Stuart :  on  society,  30 ;  on  Aure- 
lius  and  Constantine,  44 ;  on  individuality, 
83;  on  Protestant  theory  of  education, 
189;  on  debt  of  Europe  intellectually  to 
Christianity,  198;  on  ethics  of  Chiisfs 
teaching,  202. 

Ministerial  supply,  a  comparison,  637. 

Ministering  Children's  League,  the,  479. 

Minneapolis,  growth  of  churches  in,  505 ; 
street  preaching  in,  576. 

Miramion,  Madame  de,  charity  of,  in 
France,  424. 

Missions,  Christian,  Foreign :  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  Celts,  64 ;  St.  Augustine  and  Pauli- 
nus  in  England,  65;  Boniface  in  Ger- 
many, 67;  Charlemagne  and  force  in 
Europe,  67  et  seq. ;  influence  of  missions 
on  advanced  thinkers  in  China,  103; 
home  life  elevated  by  missions  in  Persia, 
157;   Paton  in  New  Hebrides,  ao8;    in 
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Upolu.  Samoa,  Savage  Islands,  acaS,  309; 
Tahiti  and  Friendly  Islands,  210;  Mela- 
nesia. 21 1 ;  fifty  thousand  communicants 
in  E-istern  and  Southern  Polynesia,  211; 
Dr.  Inglis  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  missions  in  Aneityum,  313;  in  New 
Guinea.  ai2,  213;  in  Fiji,  213;  results  in 
Polynesia,  214;  in  Africa.  214;  African 
trnnslations  of  Bibles  and  Christian  litera- 
ture, 219;  Africans  receive  the  truth.  220; 
chiefs  offer  to  support  missionaries,  222; 
publications  in  Mabgasy  tongue.  333 ; 
Robert  Moffat,  233;  missionary  societies 
in  Africa,  224,  American  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries on  the  Congo,  225  ;  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  v\frica,  226;  university  mis- 
sions in  Africa,  237 ;  vol un leers  for  Africa 
on  murder  of  Bishop  Hanning:ion^  238; 
deaths  of  Mackay  and  others  from  cli- 
mate, 228 ;  Africa  needs  native  workers, 
238;  good  work  of  native  chief,  229; 
Livingstone  on  sacrifice,  230  ;  the  S.  P,  G. 
Society  and  Bishop  McDougal  among 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  255 ;  great  suc- 
cesses by  Perham,Cro5sland,and  Leggatt, 
356;  mission  work  in  Burmah,  etc.,  257; 
American  missions  in  Siam,  258;  mis- 
sionaries, not  gunpowder,  opened  Siam, 
360;  Baptist  missions  iu  Burmah,  262; 
Bridgman  and  Neesima  In  japan,  274; 
Xavier  and  jap<anese,  279;  progress  of 
Christianity  in  Japan,  379;  educational 
missions  in  Turkey,  2B0;  American  Prcs- 
byteri-in  mission  in  Turkey,  285  ;  ladies' 
seminary  and  schools  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M, 
iti  Turkey,  385;  Christian  Endeavor 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Turkey.  29a;  Dr. 
W.  H,  Ward  on  Turkish  mission  fields, 
393;  statistics  as  to  Christian  missions 
and  schools  in  Turkey,  394 ;  missions  iu 
Persia,  395 ;  Fidelia  Fiske,  396 ;  Oroomiah 
College,  397;  modem  Syriac  translations 
of  Bible  and  Christian  lirerature,  396; 
Rawlinson  on  American  missions,  298; 
pajvr  by  Dr,  Vincent  on  Christian  ideas 
and  humanitarian  work,  29^;  compara- 
tive figures  as  to  pupils  in  foreign  mission 
schools,  300-302;  rehgious  motive  and 
method,  303;  diffusion  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, 321 ;  statistics  as  to  translation  and 
circulation  of  Scriptures,  322;  Bible  the 
best  missionary,  329 ;  m.irveloui  changes 
in    India,    330;    an  earnest  inquirer  in 


China.  356;  many  native  Christians  in 
India,  367;  Livingstone  on  value  of  mis* 
sions  in  Africa,  368;  British  House  of 
Commons  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  indorsed 
Christian  missions^  368,369;  Mrs.  Bishop 
a  convert  to  missions  through  traveling, 
370;  humanity  pleads  for  missions,  371 ; 
industriiil  education  in  foreign  lands,  401 
tt  i€^.  ;  missions  relieve  distress  in  China, 
382:  Evangelical  Luthtrtin  mission  farm 
in  Africa, 404;  notable  industrial  missions 
in  Africa,  406,  407;  missions  founded 
by  Baroness  Burdeti-Coutis,  491;  mis- 
sionary musical  band  in  India,  553;  Sal- 
vation Army  in  India,  554 ;  L.  D.  Wishard 
and  Y.  M,  C*  A,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceanica,  561 ;  Christian  Endeavor  in 
Asia  and  Mexico^  565^567;  Christian 
Endeavor  in  Africa,  574  J  Lone  Star 
Mission,  586;  the  ftetd  is  now  open,  588; 
statistics  of  missionary  societies,  591. 592; 
woman's  work  and  statistics,  592.  593 ; 
success  in  Formosa,  593;  statistics  Ai 
to  missionaries  and  converts,  594-597; 
Martyr  Church  in  Madagascar,  598 ;  Dr. 
Laws  and  Henry  Dnimmond  on  success 
in  Africa,  599:  Christian  real  in  Turkey, 
6ot;  Sir  Wm.  Muir  and  Sir  Richard 
Temple  on  steadfastness  of  converts  in 
India,  603;  caste,  a  terrible  test,  N>2; 
success  in  India,  603,  604;  judson  and 
the  Karens,  604,  607  j  dcvclopmeni  of 
Christian  character  in  China,  607  ^/  s^^.; 
comparative  numbers  of  Christiiin*  m 
China,  613;  growth  of  missions  in  ftipan, 
G13;  medical  missions,  613-617;  appeal 
by  Dr,  C,  C.  McOibc  for  money.  618; 
heroic  and  self-supporting  work,  621; 
Keith-Falconer  in  Arabia  —  Harold  Scho- 
ficld  in  China— Miss  Needham  in  Su* 
matra  —  Charlotte  Tucker  in  India  — 
medical  missionaries  in  Korea  —  Mr, 
Munro  and  daughter  in  India  — churdi 
missionaries  in  Africa  —  John  Horden  in 
Arctic  regions  — John  Maclean,  Bishop 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  missionaries  in  the 
for  North  —  missionaries  in  ricrra  del 
Fuego,  India,  the  Orient,  South  Seas, 
Dutch  Guiana,  Africa,  etc,  622^533 ;  in- 
dorsed by  king  of  Italy  and  Charles  Dar- 
win, 630;  Bombay  conference  asked  for 
many  more  workers,  637;  proportion  of 
foreign  missionaries  to  ministers  in  home 
work,   638;   student  volunteer  missions 
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639;  self-devotement,  not  self-develop- 
ment, 640 ;  John  Hunt's  dying  prayer  for 
Fiji,  641 ;  a  missionary's  work  in  India, 
641;  need  and  progress  in  India  and 
China.  641  et  seq. 
Missions,  Home  and  City :  M cAIl  Mission, 
Paris,  39a ;  De  Broen's,  Josephine,  medi- 
cal mission,  393 ;  night  schools,  393 ;  Bible 
work,  393;  by  Bamardo,  London,  438; 
college,  university,  and  social  settlements, 
448 ;  to  criminals,  453 ;  reduction  of  pov- 
erty and  crime  in  London,  457 ;  temper- 
ance reform,  458 ;  The  Bridge  of  Hope, 
London,  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Steer,  474; 
refuges  and  midnight  missions  for  fallen 
women,  474 ;  prison  missions  in  London 
and  Birmingham,  476;  Mothers' Meeting 
and  British  Mothers'  Missions,  477; 
among  parents  and  children,  478,  479; 
examples  and  statistics  of  woman's  work 
in  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  etc.,  481- 
485 ;  by  the  Church  of  England,  486-495 ; 
American  domestic  missions,  504 ;  twelve 
languages  in  use,  505 ;  Minneapolis  an  ex- 
ample, 505 ;  figures  as  to  expense,  magni- 
tude, and  number  of  missionaries,  506; 
Our  Freedmen,  507;  societies  and  sta- 
tistics as  to  missions  to  freedmen,  508 ;  the 
problem  of  the  city,  511 ;  pressure  of  work 
upon  the  churches,  5x1;  value  of  per- 
sonal work,  511;  examples  and  statistics 
of  work  in  Chicago,  511-517 ;  New  York, 
518-520;  the  People's  Palace,  520;  anti- 
saloon  movement  and  billiards,  522 ;  map 
of  Dr.  Scudder's  parish,  524;  bowling 
alley,  boys'  brigade,  out-of-door  sports, 
employment  bureau,  manual  training, 
brass  band,  etc.,  525,  526;  the  Chapel 
in  Brooklyn,  527 ;  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler 
on  Metropolitan  Denomination  Service, 
528 ;  efficient  Presbyterian  work  and 
gifts  to  city  mission  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
529;  Rev.  W.  Kirkus  on  Trinity  Church, 
Grace  Church,  St.  Bartholomew,  Bar- 
tholomew Benevolent  Society  and  Clinic, 
Colonel  Hadlcy's  Rescue  Mission,  St. 
George's  Church  and  Athletic  Club.  etc.. 
in  New  York.  530-533 ;  particularization 
of  other  church  work  in  New  York,  533; 
Dr.  R.  II.  Conwell  on  the  Temple,  Phila- 
delphia, 534 ;  the  college,  hospital,  church 
departments,  etc.,  535;  Berkeley  Temple, 
Boston,  Dr.  C.  A.  Dickenson,  Dorcastry, 
boys'  brigade,  applied  Christianity,  float- 


ing hospital,  etc.,  536, 537 ;  Ruggles  Street 
Church  work,  538;  Dr.  Donald's  church. 
Dr.  Hale's  church,  women  workers  of 
Benevolent  Fraternity,  Clarendon  Street 
Church,  Industrial  Home,  and  Boston 
City  Missionary  Society,  539;  Institu- 
tional Church,  London,  540*.  Newman 
Hall,  five  thousand  lay  helpers,  London 
Congregational  Union,  London  Wes- 
leyan  Home  Mission,  Sisters  of  the 
People,  West  London  Mission,  541 ; 
Spurgeon's  Stockwell  Orphanage,  active 
churches,  London  city  mission,  543 ;  Dr. 
W.  Hoyt  on  street  preaching,  575 ;  help- 
fulness of  the  layman,  577,  582 ;  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  on  revivals,  578 ;  retreats  and  revival 
missions  in  England,  583 ;  vide  Charities. 
Children,  Industrial  training.  Philan- 
thropy, Poor,  Prison,  Prisoners,  Reforma- 
tories, Salvation  Army,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A- 

Missions  among  North  American  Indians: 
Dr.  Dorchester  on  Indian  education, 
233;  early  missions  by  Eliot,  Edwards. 
Kirkland,  etc,  334,  335;  evangelization 
aided  by  Grant's  apportionment  of  terri- 
tory, 335;  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada, 
Montana,  and  Dakota,  336;  success  of 
Bishop  Hare's  and  other  agencies,  336; 
Miss  S.  I^  McBeth  and  Nez  Perc^  Mis- 
sion, 337;  Bishop  Hare  on  Niobrara  Mis- 
sion, 339;  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins  at 
Standard  Rock  Agency,  339;  native 
Christian  offerings,  1894,  240;  the  great 
convocation  in  the  Northwest,  241. 

Mississippi  and  prohibition,  460. 

Moffat,  Robert,  on  Africa,  165 ;  his  mother's 
influence,  223,  302. 

Mohammed:  his  polygamy,  130;  adapted 
laws  on  marriage  to  suit  himself,  161 ; 
contrasted  with  Christ,  163;  and  Con- 
fucius, 263 ;  his  hold  upon  Turkey,  281 ; 
attractive  personality,  but  limited  system. 
337;  armed  with  book  and  sword,  341. 

Mohammedanism :  not  fiercely  persecuted, 
47;  persecutions  of.  71;  adapts  itself  to 
converts,  63;  against  caste  in  India,  95: 
has  no  local  churches,  103 ;  needs  higher 
views  of  home  life.  128  et  seq. ;  a  failure 
as  a  social  system,  158;  mental  dcvelo|>- 
ment  inferior  to  Christianity,  189;  and 
domestic  slavery.  248;  corrupt  morality, 
370;  compared  with  Christianity  as  to 
charity.  434.  492;  and  fatalism,  467 ;  Min- 
istering Children's  League  and,  479. 
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Monaiteries :  hermit  life,  51.  53;  and  con* 
scrvatjon  of  religious  Hfe»  58 ;  approved 
by  St.  Bernard,  59;  and  sclf-Ucmal,  60; 
mflucnce  oil  society,  62;  multiplied  Bible 
manuscripts,  340, 

Money,  needed  tor  missions  by  Dr.  McCabe, 
618,  6aD, 

Monicr*Winiatns.Str  M„on  degradation  of 
Hindus,  361,  36a. 

Monkey  temples  in  India,  369. 

Monks:  the  veil  and  the  tonsure,  5S; 
founded  hospiiaLs,  61 ;  used  pagan  tern- 
pies,  65 ;  Buddhist,  145, 337, 357, 358, 380; 
Christian,  did  not  educate  the  common 
people,  i9t. 

Mo!itciiegro,  degradation  of  women  in,  162. 

Montreal^  Christians  at  advanct^ment  of 
science  meetings  in,  198. 

Moody,  D.  L. :  his  Bible  Institute,  Cliicago, 
512;  began  with  Y.  M»  C.  A.  work,  560; 
and  revivals,  580;  liis  new  evangelistic 
mechanism,  582* 

Moolu,  a  native  African  Christian,  599. 

Moorish  women,  habits  of,  163. 

Moosonce  diocese  :  treatmenl  of  the  aged 
in,  165 ;  Christian  work  in,  624. 

Moral:  prowess  and  German  people,  7s; 
reslminl  a  safeguard  of  hberty,  87;  law, 
enforcement  of,  an  object  of  govcmnnenl, 
89;  s^nse  in  China,  99;  discipline  of 
West  Point,  115;  elements  in  municipal 
government,  119;  territory  abandoned  to 
politicians,  lao;  education,  Webster, 
Thomas  Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mill, 
Diderot,  and  Choaie,  aoi,  202;  pre-emi- 
nence of  Christian  nations,  303,  304; 
law  and  conscience,  339;  life  inherited 
from  Hebrews  and  Christians,  342 ;  con- 
dition of  Asia,  by  a  traveler,  370;  facul- 
ties strengthened  by  the  spiritual,  412: 
effect  of  home  missions  poHtically,  504, 
506;  change  among  the  Fuegians,  627  4t 

Moravian  missionaries,  heroic,  631,  63a, 
More,  Hannah,  and  Sunday-schools,  905, 
Morristown  Academy,  once  a  slave  mart, 

508, 
Mosaic  economy:  guarded  the  poor,  87; 
;ind  sanctity  of  marriage,  168;  lnw  and 
education,  190, 
Moslems  :  Ottoman  Turks,  71 ;  their  clean- 
liness not  contagious,  7a;  have  no  local 
churches,  103;  child  marriage  amongst, 
230;  fifty-seven  miUions  in  India,  130; 


womanhood  and  childhood  in  Turkey, 
158,  174:  terrified  Christendom,  214; 
slave  raiders  in  Africa,  248 ;  and  woman* 
hood  at  Gaza,  282 ;  architecture,  312:  do 
not  favor  popular  education,  320;  Chris* 
lian  education  of,  in  Turkey,  401  it  Hq. ; 
compared  with  Christianity  as  to  philan- 
(htopy,  434;  their  religion  does  not  favor 
progress,  6c34. 
Mother:  of  Chauncey  Depcw,  90;  of  Dr. 
J,  H.  Vincent,  180;  of  Raphael  and  his 
Madonnas,  181 ;  of  Mrs.  Mar>'  H.  Hunt, 
182;    Mrs,   Booth,   the  Salvation  Army, 

545. 

Motherhood:  early  in  Asia,  127  £t  seq.; 
and  infanticide  in  India,  132,  133;  tn 
Chifia,  134,  137.  140  et  ieq,;  despairing 
and  inhuman  in  Africa,  138,  139;  ill- 
treated  in  Africa,  Mongolia,  and  Java, 
165,166;  and  martyrdom,  172;  Moslem, 
174;  and  education  in  deceit  in  India, 
178 ;  noble  self-sacrifice  of,  180. 

Mother's :  Union,  and  Meetings  in  England, 
477;  Union,  Cambridge,  477;  Club,  Chi- 
cagOi  5171  Meeting  in  New  York,  533, 

Mount  Holyoke  school,  296;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  missionaries,  639. 

Mountain  whites,  the,  535. 

Miiir,  Sir  William,  on  high  standard  of  na- 
tive Christians  in  India,  601. 

Muliiphcation  table  and  the  moral  law  in 
education,  aoi» 

Munroe  and  daughter,  medical  mission- 
nries,  623. 

Munson,  martyr-missionary.  Sumatra,  633. 

Music :  the  gift  of  God,  309 ;  and  Christian 
worship,  314;  superior  in  Christendom, 
317;  taught  in  London  and  Dresden, 
397;  and  Flower  Mission  in  Boston,  443; 
taught  in  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  51a; 
at  People's  Palace,  Jersey  City,  526. 

National  and  Christian  interests  identical, 
87 :  Union  of  Women  Workers,  London, 

485. 
Nature,  study  of,  fivored  by  Christianity, 

Natural  science  and  philosophy  In  China 

and  japan,  323, 
Narareth,  Brotherhood  of,  Westphalia,  425. 
Needlework  Guild  in   England  supported 

by  upper  classes,  490. 
Neesima,  Joseph,  in  Japan,  273;  founded 

college  in  Kyoto,  274, 
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Nero:  and  Roman  vice,  40;  tortured 
Christians,  52. 

Nerva  and  care  for  children,  131. 

Nestorians.  womanhood  among,  157;  and 
American  missions,  295-297. 

Netherlands:  service  to  liberty,  112;  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Java,  258 ;  charity  in, 
424. 

Nevius,  Dr.  J.  L. :  on  Chinese  government, 
98;  and  poor  relief  in  China,  382;  on 
Chinese  in  Shantung,  610,  611;  on 
strength  and  sturdiness  of  Chinese  char- 
acter, 610. 

New  England:  Church  government,  91; 
preachers  were  politicians,  196;  collie 
professors,  Christian,  199. 

New  Guinea:  missions  in,  212;  a  congre- 
gation in,  212 ;  gifts  of  mission  converts, 
213. 

New  Haven  Boys'  Brigade,  518. 

New  Hebrides:  infanticide  in,  139;  mis- 
sion work,  208-211,  212;  motive  for  mis- 
sion work,  302. 

Newspaper  press :  ennobled  by  Bryant,  184 ; 
evolution  of  modem,  346. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  assisted  Bible  distribu- 
tion, 199. 

New  York :  city  and  state  charities,  435 ; 
Tribune  and  country  outings,  441 ;  adap- 
tation of  city  missions  demonstrated,  511 ; 
effective  rescue  and  mission  work,  518 ; 
Medical  Mission  in,  520;  statistics  of 
Presbyterian  work,  529 ;  work  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  530;  Salvation 
Army  work  in,  552. 

New  Zealand  :  results  of  mission  work  in, 
210. 

Nez  Perc6  Mission,  237. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  and  ambulance  sys- 
tem, 483,  499. 

Night  shelter  for  destitute  in  London,  475. 

Nikka,  the  holy  place  of  Buddhists,  334. 

Niobrara  Mission,  the,  by  Dr.  Hare,  239. 

Nirvana  and  Buddhism,  332. 

Nobility  of  England  and  philanthropy, 
489. 

Nonconformist  churches:  and  Mothers' 
Union  in  England,  477 ;  in  London,  and 
their  work,  541  et  seq. 

Nonconformity  in  England,  philanthropy 
of,  487,  488. 

Northfield  Summer  School,  561. 

Nugent,  Mgr.,  work  of,  in  Liverpool,  392. 

Nursery,  the  Shaw,  in  Boston,  443. 


Nurses:  trained  at  Bethel,  Germany,  425; 
in  Westphalia,  426 ;  in  England,  number 
of,  484. 


Ohio :  poor  relief  in,  434 ;  and  Japan,  com- 
pared as  to  charities,  436 ;  W.  C.  T.  U. 
work  in,  459. 

Olympias,  chose  Christ  before  royalty,  464. 

Omaha,  city  missions  in,  51X. 

Onward  and  Upward  Society  in  Scotland, 

474- 
Opium,  in  China,  102 ;  blight  of  Asia,  461 ; 

wives  and  daughters  sold  to  buy,  461. 
Organization,  an  advantage  in  charitable 

work,  445  et  seq. 
Orient,  American  schoolmaster  in  the,  a8o 

et  seq. 
Oroomiah,  great  Christian  progress  in,  296 

et  seq. 
Orphanage,  the  Stockwell,  542. 
Orphanages,  in  London,  428,  478 ;  in  New 

York,  435. 
Orphans:  protected  by  Charlemagne,  170; 

and   widows    relieved    in    China,    380; 

homes  in  London,  429 ;  cared  for  in  Ire- 
land, 483 ;  vide  Charity. 
Oxford,  colleges  specified  as  to  religious 

foundation,  195. 


Pacific  islands,  207  et  seq. 

Paganism :  and  primitive  Christianity.  35 ; 
influenced  by  new  hope  and  ideals  of 
life,  36;  in  Rome,  a  contrast  as  to 
common  life,  36;  Cicero,  philosophy  of, 
36-38;  and  the  Stoics,  38;  numerous 
rites  and  divinities  of  Rome,  39 ;  deifica- 
tion of  Roman  emperors,  40,  46,  47; 
monstrous  in  cruelty,  41  ct  seq.:  Con- 
stantine  and,  47-49 ;  persecuted  by  sons 
of  Constantine,  49;  favored  by  Julian, 
49 ;  opposed  by  Theodosius,  49 ;  decline 
of,  in  Rome,  53 ;  the  Church  corrupted 
by,  62  et  seq. ;  St.  Patrick's  work  and  its 
results  on,  64 ;  superstitions  brought  into 
the  Church,  63  et  seq.;  accused  by  its 
own  high  priest,  65;  and  Boniface,  67; 
and  Charlemagne,  67-72;  modem,  vide 
Africa,  etc. 

Pagodas,  the  great,  at  Rangoon,  262. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  on  People's  Institute, 
Boston,  394 ;  on  personal  friendliness  in 
charity,  446. 
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Pa^ntbcisin,  331,  335;  in  India,  334,  338, 
359;  and  fatalism,  389;  opposed  to  in&- 
tcriaJ  progress,  390. 

Papal  See :  connected  by  tradition  with  city 
of  RoniOf  47;  the  successor  of  imperial 
Rome,  57. 

Piireoits'  National  EducaUonal  Union  in 
England,  478. 

Paris:  Christian  work  in.  39*;  care  for 
hopeless  poor  in^  by  Catholics,  478. 

Parkhurst,  C  H.,  D.D.»  on  an  earnest 
church,  and  metropolitan  reform,  It6. 

Parha merit  of  Japan,  Christians  in,  279, 

Paton^.  John.  302. 

Patrick,  St.,  work  and  success  among  Celts, 
64, 

Patteson,  Bishop,  a  martyr.  210;  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  640. 

Paul,  Rev.  S,,  paper  by ;  vide  Appendix. 

Pastil's,  St.,  arraignment  of  the  Romans,  40, 
131,368. 

Paulinas  in  England,  65  et  stq, 

Peabody  dwellings  in  London,  396. 

Peace  and  war,  107- 115. 

Peace,  iti  flue  nee  of  Christianity  on,  tndt 
Appendix, 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, 89. 

Pckin.  child  tile  in,  171;  beggars  in,  378; 
needs  Chrisltan  sanctuaries,  618. 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  charitable  insti- 
tytions  in.  435. 

Pentecosl,  the  first  Christian  revival,  578, 

Pentecost,  Dr.,  on  caste  in  India,  95. 

People's  Institute,  i3oston,  394;  Palace, 
Jersey  City,  520, 

Perjury  in  India,  361. 

Persecution  of  Christians,  41  et  seq, ;  vide 
Martyrs,  etc. 

Persia :  the  Nestorians,  157 ;  Christian  work 
in.  396-298 ;  corrupt  morals  in,  ^jo. 

Personal  work  :  value  of,  in  charity,  449; 
the  best  method  in  missions,  511;  in 
Christian  Endeavor,  571. 

Pharaoh  and  Iscariot,  services  of,  116. 

PhtladeTpbia:  Drexel  I  nstitute,  398 ;  chari- 
ties for  children  in^  435 ;  Grace  Church, 
or  the  Temple.  534, 

Philanthropic  Society,  tlie  Imperial,  St. 
Petersburg,  431. 

Philanthropists!  from  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont in  Turkey,  393;  English  and 
American  promoting  home  ideas  in 
Turkey*  164, 


Philanthropy  1  Christian,  375  et  seq, ,  Jind 
technical  training  in  American  cities,  398 
et  sef*;  amount  of  investmenls  for.  in 
Italy,  433 ;  Christian  institutions  m  Lon- 
don, 426-434;  and  victims  of  vice  and 
crime,  452-463;  work  of  a  redeemed 
womanhood,  464 ;  of  women  in  England 
and  America.  467;  a  practical  idea  in, 
470:  the  maternal  instinct,  47H;  promoted 
by  the  queen  and  nobility  in  England,  488- 
490;  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  49a; 
and  clergy  of  Church  of  England,  493 
€isef,;  the  essence  of  Christia^nity,  503; 
modern  problems,  504. 

Phillips,  martyr,  among  Fuegians,  637, 

Phillips,  Wendell,  a  continual  inspiration, 
184, 

Pierce,  Miss,  on  education  of  girls  in  Tur- 
key, a88. 

Poetry :  superiority  of  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian, 318 ;  of  Greeks  wanting  in  humani- 
tarian ideas,  31B. 

Police  Court  Mission,  England,  46X. 

Politics:  and  piety  in  the  Crusades,  11 1; 
and  an  earnest  churchy  by  Dr,  Parkhurst, 
116;  tnfiuenced  by  women,  49a. 

Polygamy,  vide  Marriage,  Home  life. 

Polynesia,  education  in,  314;  vide  South 
Seas. 

Polynesians,  mission  work  of,  in  New 
Guinea,  632. 

Potnare,  king  of  Tahiti,  against  paganism, 
2x0. 

Poole,  Stanley  Lane:  on  womanhood  in 
Ambia  and  Turkey,  158,  173;  social 
system  of  Islarn,  350. 

Poor,  the:  relieved  by  Churcli  in  Middle 
Ages,  58 ;  guarded  by  Mosaic  economy, 
87;  number  of  hungry  every  night,  376; 
no  public  care  for  in  China,  378  et  seq, ; 
government  relief  in  Japan,  38a;  food  of, 
in  India,  384:  opportunities  in  Christen- 
dom for.  391 ;  problems  relating  to,  418 ; 
tinder  tyranny  in  ancient  times,  ^119; 
regard  of  stale,  ancient  and  modem,  for, 
420 ;  official  care  for,  in  Elbcrfcld,  421 ; 
English  aid  to,  417;  relief  of,  in  Ohio, 
New  Yorkt  and  Pennsylvania,  434,  435; 
medical  relief  for,  in  Boston,  443;  advan- 
tages of  organization  in  relief  of,  445 
et  seq.;  relief  of,  and  crime  relaled,  457; 
problem  of,  a  science,  447 ;  compared  as 
to  character  with  the  rich,  457 ;  need 
new  ideas,  453 ;,  cared  for  in  Brusficls  and 
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Paris,  478:  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
a  friend  to,  490 ;  boys  prepared  for  navy 
by  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  491;  cared 
for  by  the  Salvation  Army,  549  et  seq,; 
vide  Poverty. 

Pope :  the  vicar  of  God,  47 ;  a  development 
in  Christian  organization,  49;  authority 
of,  in  Dark  Ages,  53:  Hildebrand,  57,^8; 
Leo  III.  crowned  Charlemagne,  68; 
Gregory  the  Great  averse  to  popular 
education,  190. 

Popular:  liberty  indebted  to  Christianity, 
77-121 ;  government  in  Rome  a  theory 
only,  91 ;  education,  191  et  seq. ;  vide 
Liberty. 

Porter,  Dr.  H.  D.,  on  medical  missions, 
vide  Appendix. 

Poverty :  voluntary,  a  protest,  61 ;  destitu- 
tion in  China,  a  comparison,  377;  in 
Buimah,  379;  in  India,  384;  described  by 
a  missionary,  385 ;  less  in  Christian  than 
in  heathen  lands,  391 ;  and  social  mis- 
sions, 448  et  seq. ;  and  crime  in  London, 
reduction  of,  457;  influenced  by  Salva- 
tion  Army  in  England,  550 ;  vide  Poor. 

Power  of  ideas,  29-31. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  398. 

Prayer-meetings  .ind  British  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science  in  Montreal, 
198. 

Preaching :  commended  to  pagan  priests  by 
Julian,  49,  420;  opposed  primitive  asceti- 
cism, 51 ;  and  politics,  116-121 ;  influence 
of,  342;  power  of,  as  an  educator,  345; 
in  the  streets,  by  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt, 
575  ;  of  President  Edwards,  Finney,  Bax- 
ter, and  Spurgcon,  always  at  a  glow,  581; 
of  Japanese  pastors,  613. 

Presbyterian  missions :  in  Africa,  224,226; 
in  Siam  and  Java,  257 ;  enrolment  of  for- 
eign mission  pupils,  a  comparison,  300; 
Missionary  Press  at  Shanghai,  323 ;  mis- 
sion. West  Africa,  347  ;  and  philanthropy 
in  Chinese  famine,  3S2;  education  and 
freedmen,  Mormons,  and  Mexicans,  508  ; 
Christian  work  and  charity  in  New  York, 
529;  missionary  success  in  China,  608. 

Press,  the,  a  power  for  good,  346. 

Princeton  College  started  Intercollegi.ite 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  561. 

Prison :  discipline  and  National  Prison  As- 
sociation, 454-456:  visiting,  and  Prison 
Gate  Missions  in  London  and  Australia, 
476,  550- 


Prisoners'  Friend,  the,  452-456;  Aid  So- 
cieties in  London  and  elsewhere,  454; 
English  prison  missions,  461,  476. 

Problem  of  the  p>oor  not  hopeless,  418 ;  of 
the  city,  511-514. 

Protestants  before  Luther,  72. 

Protestant:  theory  of  responsibility  as  to 
education,  189  et  seq. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  educa- 
tion of  freedmen,  508;  Church  mission 
work  in  New  York,  530-533. 

Public  opinion:  formed  in  public  schools, 
193 ;  created  in  the  South  Seas  by  Chris- 
tian ideas,  216;  advantages  of  a  well- 
settled,  392. 

Raikes,  Robert,  founder  of  Sunday-schools. 

206. 
Railway  branch  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  aided  by 

railway  companies.  560. 
Rainsford,  Dr.,  St.  George's,  New  York,  532. 
Ramabai  School  for  Widows  in  India,  135. 

138. 155. 
Ramona,  original  photograph  reproduced, 

231. 
Raphael,  his  Mother  and  Madonnas.  181. 
Raratongans'  mission  to  the  lepers,  631. 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  London,  474. 
Rawlinson,  George,  indorsed   missions  in 

Persia  and  Turkey,  298. 
Rebellion  allowed  by  Confucius,  97. 
Red  Hill  Reformatory  and  Farm  School, 

455- 

Reeve,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Bishop  of  Mackenzie 
River,  missionary  adventure,  625. 

Reformation,  the :  relation  of  open  Bible  to 
freedom,  81,  340;  a  great  revival,  579. 

Reformatories :  number  of,  in  England,  454 ; 
the  Elmira,  N.  Y..  454;  Red  Hill,  Eng- 
land. 455. 

Refuge,  the  Bridge  of  Hope,  London,  for 
fallen  women,  474. 

Religion  :  of  Stoics  unspiritual  and  formal, 
38;  needed  in  politics,  120;  relation  of 
art  to,  312 ;  love  indispensable  to,  504  ;  re- 
vealed, an  article  of  Bismarck's  faith,  90. 

Religious  life  conserved  in  monasteries,  58  ; 
era,  a  new,  72;  ideas,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  compared,  334  et  seq. 

Renaissance  not  a  great  spiritual  impulse, 

341. 
Representative  government :  biblical,  86 ;  in 
early  Christian  councils,  68  ;  first  historic 
appearance  of,  108. 
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Rescue  «ork.444;  for  the  fallen  In  London, 
475 ;  by  nuns  of  ihe  Good  Shepherd, 
476;  in  New  York,  518;  by  Colonel  Had- 
ley,  531:  by  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston^ 
537 ;  by  Weslcyani  in  London »  541 ;  by 
Salvation  Army*  552, 

Rest,  the  Noon-day,  in  Boston  and  Indian- 
apolis, 439. 

Retreats  in  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches,  58a. 

Revivals:  pr.  T.  L.  Cuylcr  on  — the  Holy 
Spirit,  Pentecost,  the  Reformation,  the 
Weslcys,  WhilcfieM,  Brace,  Edwards, 
Moody,  Mills,  Finney,  Spurgeon,  Storrs, 
etc.,  57a-Sfia< 

Rites  and  dignities,  pagan,  39. 

Robert  College,  Constantinople,  994,  395. 

Roman  Church:  early  development  and 
advancement,  47*  49;  as  related  to  ihc 
empire,  52-63;  and  unification  of  Eu' 
rope,  57 ;  and  monastlctsm,  58 ;  celibacy, 
61;  conversion  of  Celts  by  St.  Patrick, 
64;  and  superstition,  64-67;  missions  of 
Boniface,  67;  and  Charlemagne,  67  et 
sff, ;  and  infanticide  in  Roman  Empire, 
131 ;  and  popular  education,  190,  191 ; 
and  child  slavery  in  Africa,  3a6;  Indian 
mission  work  in  Canada,  Montana,  and 
Dakota,  236;  Xavier,  279;  ecclesiastical 
imperialism,  340,  341:  home  mission 
work  in  Europe,  392;  medical  charity  in 
France,  423,  424;  charities  and  sister- 
hoods in  America  and  England,  437, 485; 
nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  476;  and 
poor  relief  in  Bmssels  and  Paris,  478  ;  in 
charities  in  Ireland,  482,  483,  485. 

Ruman  law:  and  Christian  rivalship,  44; 
modified  by  Christian  thought,  77;  a 
basis  for  modern  jurisprudence,  77;  in- 
debted to  Hebrew  legislation,  78;  twelve 
tables,  82,  131 ;  justified  mfanticide,  131 ; 
slave  murder,  245, 

Romance  of  the  East^  259. 

Rome:  at  its  best,  36;  and  Christianity 
contrasted,  etc.,  36;  at  its  worst,  39;  plun- 
dered the  world,  39 ;  protected  by  divin- 
ities, 39;  cultivated  sin,  40;  Nero  and 
Caligula,  40;  religious  patriotism,  40; 
sociology,  government,  womanhood,  40, 
41;  deifidtion  of  Caligula,  41 ;  imperial 
worship  a  trap  for  Christians,  44;  triumph 
of  Christian  love,  44;  J.  S.  MiH  on  Christ 
tianity  applied  to  government  of,  44;  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Papal  See,  47; 


Christianity  fashionable  in,  53;  the  Van* 
dais.  53 ;  the  origin  of  Christian  Europe^ 
6a;  sovereignly  and  dogmas,  02;  Church 
protested  against  infanticide,  131 ;  home 
life,  167, 168 ;  partial  failure  of  art  in,  310 ; 
gave  no  religious  literature  to  Europe, 
341;  extravagance  of  the  rich  in,  419; 
the  poor  tyrannized  in,  420;  tribute  of 
conquered  peoples  fed  the  poor  of,  420. 

Ruby  West,  the,  643. 

Ruggtes  St.  Church,  Boston,  538, 

Russia:  a  relatively  new  nation,  95;  eman- 
cipation of  serfs  in,  248;  home  and 
foreign  charities  of,  421. 

Russian's,  a,  views  of  justice,  etc,  in  China, 
loi. 

Saecd,  Dr.,  notable  medical  success  in 
Persia  of,  616, 

Sailors:  a  plea  for,  323;  mission  work 
among  English  and  American,  482;  and 
Christian  Endeavor.  571. 

St.  Bartholomew  Church,  New  York,  sta- 
tistics of,  531. 

St,  George's  Church,  New  York,  statistics 
of,  53^' 

St,  Petersburg  charities  particularised,  421* 

Salvation  Army,  the:  The  War  Cry,  545; 
theology  nearly  allied  to  Methodism,  546; 
grounds  of  success,  547 ;  working  meth- 
ods of,  548 ;  ministration  to  the  poor  and 
destitute,  5^9  et  seq. :  ill-trcaicd  by  mob  in 
Great  Britain,  550;  proportion  of  fallen 
women  and  criminals  reformed  by,  551 ; 
partial  statistics  as  to  funds  and  institu- 
tions, 552;  work  of,  in  America,  552;  in- 
dorsed by  eminent  Americans,  553;  ex- 
tensive literature,  553;  statistics  as  to 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, 554;  Blood  and  Fire,  by  General 
Booth.  554-557- 

Samoa  transformed  by  missions,  207,  208. 

Sandwich  Islands:  im^f  Hawaiian  Islands, 

San  Francisco,  manual  training  in,  398, 

Sarcpta  Mother-house  for  training  deacon- 
esses in  Westphalia,  436. 

Savage  Island,  mission  of  Samoan  natives 
to,  20S. 

Saxons:  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  and 
baptized,  63,  68 ;  Charlemagne  and  edu- 
cation of,  191;  power  of  Bible  trutlj 
among,  341. 

SchaufUcr,  Dr.  A.  F.,  on  metropolitan  de- 
nominational service.  528, 
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Schofield,  Harold,  distinguished  scholar 
and  missionary  hero,  622. 

Scholl.  Dr.,  and  mission  coffee  in  Africa,  404. 

Schools:  Ramabai  for  Widows,  135,  155; 
first  English  boarding,  in*  India,  178; 
girls'  training.  Madura,  188 ;  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  190;  Scotch  parish,  191;  first 
town  school  in  Hartford,  191 ;  first  state, 
in  Massachusetts,  191;  common  system, 
United  States,  191 ;  statistics  of  accom- 
modation, pupils,  and  teachers  in  United 
States,  192.  193;  the  Shaw,  Boston,  193, 
443,  444;  St.  Augustine  and  Luther,  193 ; 
religious  foundations  in  America,  Ox- 
ford, Germany,  etc.,  195, 196 ;  have  served 
the  state,  196 ;  American  Girls  at  Rome, 
203 ;  national,  in  England,  205,  496 ;  forty 
thousand  pupils  in  Wesleyan,  Fiji,  214; 
advanced,  in  Polynesia,  214 ;  and  pupils 
in  Africa,  220-229 1  North  American  In- 
dian, 238-240;  Lucknow  Mission,  249; 
in  India,  250-252;  Burmah,  257;  Siam, 
258 ;  China,  263-272 ;  Pear  Flower,  Ko- 
rea, 272;  Japan,  273-280;  Turkey,  280- 
294;  Oroomiah,  295-298;  statistics  of 
foreign  mission,  300-302;  science  in 
Japan  and  China,  323;  ragged  schools, 
397;  Dr.  Goucher  and  foreign  village, 
619,  620;  vide  Education,  Teachers,  In- 
dustrial   training  and  Missions. 

Schools,  Sabbath  :  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Hannah 
More,  Miss  Rupcl,  205;  development 
and  growth,  205 ;  Robert  Raikes  the 
founder,  his  house,  206;  statistics  as  to 
foreign  lands,  206;  Aintab,  292;  for  chil- 
dren of  freedmen,  statistical,  508;  in 
Chicago,  513;  in  Brooklyn,  519;  New 
York,  533  ;  vide  Missions. 

Scientific  studies :  Christian  indebted  to,  198  ; 
Christian   teaching  in  Japan  and  China, 

323- 

Scientific  temperance  instruction,  459,  460. 
Scientists   avow  and   support  Christianity, 

i98-2fji. 
Scotland:  parish  schools,  191;  Onward  and 

Upward  Association,  474. 
Scudder,  Dr.  John,  on  lying  in  India,  361. 
Scudd(;r,     Dr.   J.    L.,   on    the    Tabernacle 

Church  and  People's  Palace,  Jersey  City, 

520. 
Sculi)ture.  ( Jrcek  and  Christian,  30()  et  sr(/. 
Secular  power,  growth  of  in  the  Church,  54. 
Self-devotemcnt :    of     St.    Patrick,   64;    to 

Christ,  464,  639,  640. 


Self-government:  promoted  by  Reforma- 
tion, 81;  biblical,  85,  86;  political  and 
ecclesiastical  is  freedom,  86;  indebted  to 
local  churches  for  ideas,  103. 

Self-propagating  power  of  Christianity,  503, 

633. 
Settlements,  Colle^,  University,  and  Social : 
fundamental  idea,  448,  453 ;  the  field  for 
labor,  449 ;  comparative  morality  in  Lon- 
don, 451 ;  student  training   in  sociology, 

451.  452- 

Shaftesbury,  the  late  Earl  of,  a  philanthro- 
pist, 490. 

Shanghai :  issue  of  Presbyterian  Christian 
publications  in,  323 ;  no  regulations  as  to 
charity  in,  380. 

Shattuck,  Miss,  on  education  and  cleanli- 
ness in  Turkey,  288. 

Shaw  schools,  annual  cost  of,  193 ;  vid€  443. 
444. 

Shintoism,  vide  Japan. 

Siam:  most  purely  Buddhist  country,  97; 
childhood,  128  ;  womanhood,  156  et  seq.  ; 
educational  success  of  American  mis- 
sions in,  258 ;  women  ignorant,  261. 

Siberia,  mission  to  lepers  in,  468. 

Sisters  of  Charity  in  Ireland,  483. 

Sisterhoods,  Roman  Catholic,  statistics  of, 
485  ;  vide  Roman  Church. 

Slavery  :  in  Rome,  53,  245,  246;  abolished 
by  ecclesiastics  in  England,  246;  in  Spain, 
247;  in  Africa,  226,  247,  348;  abolished 
in  English  Colonies  and  United  States, 
247 ;  in  China,  248 ;  sustained  by  Koran, 
248;  abolished  in  West  Indies  and 
Russia,  248;  United  States  Constitution, 
499. 

Social  Settlement,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  448. 

Society:  influenced  by  monasteries.  62; 
immorality  in  Japan,  145;  system  of 
Mohammedanism  a  failure,  158;  forma- 
tion of,  and  ideas,  347 ;  state  of,  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  347  et  seq.;  system  of 
Islam  ruinous,  350;  unknown  in  the 
East,  367 ;  evolution  of,  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
368 ;  heights  and  depths,  James  Martineau 
on,  450 ;  relative  dangers  of  high  and  low, 
451 ;  immorality,  conflict  of  Church  with, 
462;  more  favorable  to  charity  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  486;  philanthropy 
in  America  and  England,  a  comparison, 
487. 

Societies  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren and  animals,  479. 
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Society  Islatiiis,  break-up  of  idolatry  in,  aio. 

Sociologieul  work  for  the  most  part  Chris^ 
lian.  498;  Salvaiion  Army  jicrvicc  recog- 
riwt'l  by  eminent  men,  551* 

Sociology  a  feature  of  education,  446-454, 

Socrates:  contrasted  with  Cicero,  38;  on 
conformity  of  justice  with  law,  88 ;  uncer- 
tain on  great  truths,  343;  and  sanctity  of 
oath,  347 ;  and  cheap  food  in  Athens,  438. 

Somerset,  Lady  Henr)%  needed  in  India, 
153;  and  temperance  reform,  458. 

South  Sea  tslandii,  207  tt  aq, 

Sparta,  91,  II2»  187. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  character  before  edu- 
cation, 303;  and  First  Cause  unknowable, 

333' 

Spirit,  the  Holy :  transforming  power  of,  in 
early  Church,  51;  indwdling,  339;  in 
evangelization  and  conversion.  555^  556, 
578.  S79>  581.  585.  642. 

Spiritual  faculty  recognised  by  disciplineij 
students,  199. 

Spirituality  and  hermit  life,  51, 

Spnrgcon,  Charles:  on  relative  evils  of 
high  and  low  society,  457  ;  his  work  and 
orphanage  at  StockweU,543;  his  ministry 
always  in  a  glow,  581 ;  on  the  dignity  of 
mission  work,  640. 

State :  the,  divinely  appointed,  83 ;  right  of 
as  to  education,  187. 

Steer,  Miss  M.  H.,  on  The  Bridge  of  Hope, 
London,  474. 

Stoics:  religion  formal  and  cold,  38;  apo- 
t  begins  and  laws,  77,  319. 

Storrs,  R,  S„  Dr,.  on  the  Crusades,  111, 

Story,  Judge,  on  Roman  law,  77, 

Stringer,  Eskimo  missionary,  625. 

Stuart's,  the  brothers,  gifts  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. 63a 

Sudra,  Hindu  caste,  365, 

Suffrage  problems  in  America,  504- 

Suicide  in  Japan  and  China,  413. 

Sumatra,  martyrdom  of  Lyman  and  Mun- 
son  in,  358, 

Sumner.  Charles,  on  equality  of  rights,  85. 

Sunday  observed  in  Pacific  islands.  316, 

Sunday  Breakfast  Association,  Wilmington, 

569. 
Sunday-schools,  vid*  Schools, 
Sunrise  Kingdom,  the,  373 ;  vide  Japan, 
Superstition,  50,  66,  71;  in  France,  197;  in 
Africa,  aas,  349:  among  North  American 
Indians,  236,  237,   declining  in    Hindu, 
330;  in  China,  335;  in  Asia,  370, 


Sweden,  early  poor  relief  system  of,  420. 
Syria,  Protestant  education  in,  283-285. 

Tacitus  testified  against  immorality  of 
Rome,  440, 

Tahiti:  Christian  government  in,  105;  in- 
fanticide in,  138;  degradation  of  wiv«»  in, 
166:  sunds  out  foreign  missionaries,  598, 

Teachers :  their  caUing,  191 ;  number  in 
United  States,  193;  moral  ideals,  194;  the 
clergy  in  early  periods,  169;  trained  at 
Tung-Cho,  197 ;  Christian  professors  and 
scientific  leaders,  199;  Prof.  E.  J.  Phelps 
on  Christian  evidence,  aoo ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  on  order  of  development,  aoa;  in 
New  Hebrides,  213 ;  Universities  Mission  ( 
and  native  African,  227;  Miss  McBeth 
aind  Nei  Perc^,  237;  Miss  Collins  and 
North  American  Indians,  239;  at  Insein, 
359:  influenced  by  Confucianism  in 
China,  264  €t  stq. ;  Americans  in  I'urkey, 
280-298;  trained  in  Egypt,  291;  Fidelia 
Fiske,  296;  vtti^  Eklucation,  Mission 
Schools, 

Tetcmachua,  death  of,  stopped  gladiatorial 
combats,  45. 

Tclugus,  Lone  Star  Miisioti  among  the, 
5S6. 

Temperance:  and  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Hunt,  182; 
League  of  the  Cross  in  Liverpool^  393; 
reform,  458-461. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  eulogix^  Christians 
in  India,  367,  60a. 

Tcnnent,  Sir  J*  E..  on  vices  in  Buddhist 
lands,  356. 

Ten  times  one  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Hate,  468, 

Theodostus  against  paganism,  49;  and 
Olympias,  464. 

Thoburn^  Bishop,  testifies  as  to  poverty  in 
India.  385, 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  English  Church  work  in, 
627  //  st^, 

Tokyo,  Greek  Church  in,  370 ;  tiinety  houses 
of  Christian  worship  tn.  613. 

Toleration:  Consiantine's  edict  of,  49;  re- 
ligious, 105-107. 

Tompkins  Avenue  Church.  Brooklyn.  519. 

Toynbce  Hall,  London,  495,  497. 

Training  schools,  vtde^  Industrial  training, 

Trajan  and  gladiators,  41. 

Transmigration:  hope  for  women  in,  139: 
contrasted  with  Christian  hope,  339;  and 
pantheism,  360,  413. 

Travelers*  Aid  Society,  462. 
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Trench,  Archbishop,  on  Christian  healing, 

433- 
Trinity    parish,    New    York,    statistics   of 

Christian  work,  530. 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  philanthropy, 

539.  562. 

Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  tokens  of  final,  643 
et  seq. 

Tucker,  Chariotte,  A.  L.  O.  E.,  623. 

Turkestan,  Chinese,  bad  administration  of, 
loi;  womanhood  and  childhood  de- 
graded in,  145. 

Turkey :  and  civil  liberty,  104 ;  changes  an- 
ticipated in,  III;  Moslems  in,  158;  child 
training  of  higher  classes  in,  173 ;  home 
training  and  national  life,  174 ;  education 
by  Americans  in,  280;  education  of 
women  fevored  by  better  classes,  287; 
Euphrates  College,  287;  reading  habits 
promote  cleanliness,  291 ;  and  firee  libra- 
ries, a  comparison,  320;  Christian  press 
in,  323 ;  industrial  training,  401 ;  and  Chris- 
tianity compared  as  to  philanthropy,  492 ; 
Christian  work  in,  600. 

Tyler,  Dr.  Josiah,  on  consistency  of  African 
converts,  599. 

Uganda :  sale  of  Bibles  and  Christian  litera- 
ture in,  219 ;  chiefs  offer  to  maintain  mis- 
sionaries, 222;  martyrdom  of  Bishop 
Hannington,  228;  desire  for  Gospel, 
638. 

Unbelief  not  organized   for  philanthropy, 

497- 
United  States,  vide  America. 
Universalist  Church,  Young  People's  Union, 

575- 

Universities  Mission  in  Africa,  227. 

University :  degrees  in  China,  267 ;  Mos- 
lem, at  Cairo,  291 ;  Washington,  at  St. 
Louis,  and  manual  training,  398;  Settle- 
ment, the,  448-451. 

Vagrancy,  consular  reports  on,  in  Burmah, 

379- 
Vaisya,  Hindu  caste,  365. 
Vandals,  53. 
Veil  and  tonsure,  58. 
Vermont  philanthropists  in  Turkey,  293. 
Vice,  Christianity,  and  victims  of,  452. 
Victoria,    Queen,    a    leader    in    Christian 

work,  489. 
Vincent,  Bishop  John  Heyl,  —  his  mother, 

180 ;  on  Christian  ideas  and  work,  298. 


Virgin,  the,  in  art,  168,  193. 
Vitality  of  foreign  missions,  594,  598. 
Voice  of  God  in  the  twentieth  century,  637. 
Voltaire's  testimony  as  to  medieval  Christi- 
anity, 72. 
Volunteer  missionary  labor,  639. 

Waldron,  on  personal  work,  511. 

Wallace,  Lew,  indorses  Turkish  missions, 

395- 

War  the  leading  idea  in  Sparta,  91 ;  not  the 
worst  evil,  107.  108;  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  107;  barbarities  modified  by 
Christianity,  112,  499;  vide  Appendix. 

War  Cry,  The,  Salvation  Army,  545. 

War  Cry,  The,  publishes  no  advertisements, 

553- 
Ward,  W.  H.,  on  American  education  in 
Turkey,  293;  indorses  Salvation  Army, 

553- 

Ward,  Wm.,  on  vices  of  Hindus,  361. 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  Christian  education, 
201,  202. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  on  vice  in  India,  361. 

Wesley,  the  brothers,  revivalists,  579. 

Wesleyan  missionary  society  success  in 
Africa,  224 ;  foreign  mission  pupils,  com- 
parative figures  of,  301;  home  missions 
in  London,  541. 

Weston's,  Agnes  E.,  mission  work  among 
sailors,  482. 

West  Point  moral  discipline.  General  How- 
ard on,  115. 

Westphalian  institutions  of  Christian  char- 
ity, 425.  426. 

Widowhood:  curse  upon,  155;  twenty-three 
million  widows  in  India,  155;  Pundita 
Ramabai  school,  155;  protected  by 
Charlemagne,  170;  ill-treatment  in  Af- 
rica, 348 ;  Suttee,  361 ;  cared  for  by  early 
Church,  420;  vide  Appendix. 

Willard,  Frances  E. :  needed  in  India,  152; 
and  temperance  reform,  459,  460. 

Williams,  John,  martyr  missionary,  208. 

Williams,  Prof.  S.  Wells :  on  security  of  life 
and  property  in  China,  99 ;  on  infanticide 
in  China,  134 ;  on  polygamy  and  vice  in 
China,  142;  gifts  to  China  from  sale  of 
Chinese-English  dictionary,  197 ;  on  Chi- 
nese character,  352. 

Williams,  Richard,  medical  missionary  mar- 
tyr in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  627. 

Wilmington,  Sunday  breakfast  for  tramps 
at,  569. 


INDEX. 


Wishard,  L.  P.,  on  Chinese  poverty,  377; 
bis  Y.  M»  C  A.  world  tour,  561. 

Witchcraft,  in  England,  66;  in  Germany, 
71 ;  in  Africa.  225,  348. 

Wittckind,  submission  to  Charlemagni?  add 
bttptbm,  55,  68,  426. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  on  Chinese  i:baract«r, 
6ti. 

Womanhood:  in  Rome,  41,  168;  status  of 
Christian  and  n on- Christian,  135  j  recog- 
nition of,  an  element  of  progress,  ta6; 
and  cAfXy  marriage  in  Asia^  i^rj  et  seq.  : 
hta  a  money  vatuc  in  India,  134;  de* 
puded  in  China,  137;  Christian  doty  to 
heathen,  134,  137,  139 ;  hope  in  transmi- 
gration, 139;  not  counted  in  census  in 
China,  140;  divorce  in  China,  141;  in 
Japan,  145^  146;  and  the  Briihmanical 
system,  146  et  stq. ;  honored  by  Christ, 
148,  168;  profited  by  Uuddhism,  156; 
equality  with  man  in  Siam  and  Burniah, 
157 ;  treatment  of  Nestorian  and  Arme- 
nian, 158;  d^raded  jn  Arabia,  158; 
Mohammed's  ideas  of,  i6t ;  Stanley 
L.  Poole,  on  Christianiiy  and  Islam  a.nd, 
16a;  amon^  the  Feltahin,  Bedouins,  and 
Moors,  163 ;  Dr.  Elliott  on  women  at 
Gaxa,  163;  education  of,  progressing  in 
Turkey,  164;  respected  by  some,  degraded 
by  others  in  Africa,  164,  165;  a  new  ideal 
oC  and  Manolatry,  j68,  169;  honored  by 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans,  169,  170; 
chivalry,  on  side  of,  171,  17a;  Christianiiy 
rccognijtes  inleilectuality  of,  196;  Aroeri- 
Ciin  education  of,  in  Turkey,  280  ei  seq.: 
at  the  front  of  temjierance  reform,  458; 
redeemed,  464;  in  India,  vidt  Appen- 
dix. 

Women:  cruelty  of  Roman,  41;  Board  of 
Missions  (A.  B.  C\  F.  M).,  and  edaca- 
tioTi  in  Turkey,  386;  Prison,  Massachu- 
setts, inmates  nearly  all  inebriates,  458; 
temperance  societies  in  England,  458; 
And  Christian  Temperance  Union,  459, 
460;  work  of,  included  in  the  Christian 
ideal,  467;  thirty-five  thousand  active 
workers  in  one  society,  473;  statistics 
of  London  agencies  to  help  fallen,  474; 
Help  Society  in  England,  474;  prison 
missions  in  England,  476;  statistics  on 
philanthropy  m  England  and  Ireland  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  Women's 
Mission,  481 ;  workers  in  England,  485; 
workers.    National   Union   of,   London, 


485 ;  England  compared  with  America  as 
to  philanthropic,  486;  power  in  civilifa- 
tion,  492;  number  in  Europe  of  philan- 
thropic, 492 ;  Auxi  liary  and  eight  thousand 
women  workers  in  Brooklyn,  579 ;  statis- 
tics  of,  in  foreign  mission  work.  59a,  593. 

Wood.  Rev.  WiJI  C,  A*M„  on  Salvation 
Army,  S47,  i'/<i'^  Appendix. 

Workhouse  system  in  England  in  its  rela- 
tion to  crime,  457, 

Workingmen  in  Chrislcndom.  391-393; 
hope  in  Christendom  for,  408, 

Working  girls*  clubs  in  England,  470. 

^^^orld's  Fair  evangetization  campaign  in 
Chicago,  5ta. 

Xavier  and  Mikado,  ^79. 

Yates,  Dr,,  on  ancestral  worship  in  China, 

Y.  M.  C.  A. :  aim  and  work  evangelistic, 
557;  statistics  as  to  branches,  cost  of 
buildings  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia,  real  estate  value,  expenses, 
membership,  attendance  at  meetings  in 
Europe  and  America,  558 ;  temperance, 
athletics,  employment  bureaus,  558;  ad* 
ministration,  number  of  local  and  paid 
secretaries  in  America,  special  training 
in  Springfield,  559;  annual  meeting  of 
delegates,  state  conventions,  world  con- 
ferences, 560 ;  D.  L.  Moody  and  others 
first  labored  in,  560 ;  Railway  Branch,  and 
work.  560 ;  libraries  and  attendance,  560 ; 
intercollegiate  associations,  561 ;  great 
extensions  in  Asia,  Africa,  etc.,  through 
travels  of  L,  D,  Wishard  and  Hind 
Smith,  561,  56a:  Sir  George  Williams, 
tlje  founder,  563;  mission  of  Cornell 
University  in  Tokyo,  56a;  vide  Chris- 
tianity, Education,  Industrial  training. 
Missions. 

Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  Uni- 
versalist  Church  of  America,  575. 

Y.  P,  S,  C.  E.;  What  Christian  Endeavor 
has  achieved  and  is  yet  to  achieve,  by 
Dr.  Barrows,  564 ;  its  founder  describes 
four  principles,  564 ;  humble  beginning, 
providential,  inter-denominational,  564; 
evangelical.  565 ,  converts  in  India,  565; 
iniemational  conventions,  566, 569 ;  a  new 
ChrtsliaD  era,  Dr.  Schaff,  566;  Endeav- 
orcrs  at  Mersin,  567 ;  help  to  a  iaithfiil 
ministry,    569,     570;     practical    results 
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specified  in  home  and  foreign  missions, 
569 ;  the  development,  571 ;  number  of 
members,  571 ;  departments  of  activity, 
571 ;  standing  of  the  local  society,  571 ; 
progress  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  Eng- 
land, 572 ;  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  on  street 
preaching,  575. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.:  particulars  as  to  founding, 
work,  number  of  members,  etc.,  562. 

Zenana   women    intellectually    immature, 

370;  missions,  602. 
Zoroaster,  land  of,  295. 
Zulu  302 ;  Christians  consistent,  599. 
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